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PREFACE 

This  selection  from  the  shorter  writings  of  Henry 
Sweet  was  made  at  the  request  and  with  the  approval 
of  Mrs.  Sweet,  who  rightly  felt  that  these  papers,  con- 
taining as  they  do  some  of  her  husband's  best  and 
most  original  work,  ought  to  be  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  permanent  independent  form.  No  apology 
is  needed  to  the  learned  world  for  reprinting  them. 
All  the  longer  studies  are  of  acknowledged  excellence 
and  have  gained  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
linguistic  subjects.  They  were,  and  remain,  valuable 
contributions  to  knowledge  or  to  thought.  It  would 
be  mere  impertinence  to  praise  them  now. 

The  shorter  notes  and  etymologies,  apart  from  their 
intrinsic  merits,  have  an  historical  value  which  justifies 
then-  inclusion  in  such  a  collection  as  this.  A  pathetic 
interest  attaches  to  the  paper  on  *  TR  in  English ',  the 
first  Sweet  ever  published.  The  Eeports  and  Presi- 
dential Addresses  form  at  once  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  philological  studies  in  this  country,  and  to 
that  of  Sweet's   own  mind  and  widening  interests. 


viii  PREFACE 

The  essay  on  Linguistic  Affinity  will  be  new,  perhaps, 
to  most  students,  and  the  paper  on  Shelley's  Nature- 
Poetry  to  very  many. 

It  is  believed  that  scholars  everywhere  will  welcome 
this  volume,  which  brings  together,  in  a  convenient 
form,  articles  hitherto  widely  scattered,  and  often 
inaccessible  to  many.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume 
is  typical  of  the  wide  range  of  Sweet's  attainments  and 
interests. 

The  great  majority  of  the  papei*s  are  reprinted  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.  Those  on 
Old  English  Etymologies  and  Disguised  Compounds  in  OE. 
are  reprinted  from  Englische  Studien  and  Anglia^  with 
the  sanction  of  their  editors.  The  task  of  compiling 
the  Index  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Miss  Irene 
Williams,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow. 

The  Editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  most  cordially 
the  courtesy  shown  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Clarendon  Press,  and  the  great  help  which  he  has 
received  from  all  at  the  Press  who  were  concerned 
with  the  production  of  the  book. 

H.  C.  W. 
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WORDS,   LOGIC,  AND   GRAMMAR   (18/6) 


Introduction 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  history  of  linguistic 
science  as  compared  with  zoology,  botany,  and  the  other  so- 
called  natural  sciences,  is  its  one-sidedly  historical  character. 
Philologists  have  hitherto  chiefly  confined  their  attention  to 
the  most  ancient  dead  languages,  valuing  modern  languages 
only  in  as  far  as  they  retain  remnants  of  older  linguistic 
formations — much  as  if  zoology  were  to  identify  itself  with 
palaeontology,  and  refuse  to  trouble  itself  with  the  investiga- 
tion of  living  species,  except  when  it  promised  to  throw  light 
on  the  structure  of  extinct  ones. 

Philologists  forget,  however,  that  the  history  of  language  is 
not  one  of  decay  only,  but  also  of  reconstruction  and  regene- 
ration. These  processes  are  of  equal,  often  more  importance 
than  those  by  which  the  older  languages  were  formed,  and, 
besides,  often  throw  light  on  them.  They  have  further  the 
great  advantage  of  being  perfectly  accessible  to  the  observer. 
Thus  the  growth  of  a  language  like  English  can  be  observed 
in  a  series  of  literary  documents  extending  from  the  ninth 
century  to  the  present  day,  affording  examples  of  almost 
every  linguistic  formation. 

But  before  history  must  come  a  knowledge  of  what  now 
exists.  We  must  learn  to  observe  things  as  they  are,  without 
regard  to  their  origin,  just  as  a  zoologist  must  learn  to  describe 
accurately  a  horse,  or  any  other  animal.  Nor  would  the  mere 
statement  that  the  modern  horse  is  a  descendant  of  a  three-toed 
marsh  quadruped  be  accepted  as  an  exhaustive  description. 
Still  less  would  the  zoologist  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  existing 
varieties  of  the  Eqiddae  as  being  '  inorganic '  modifications  of 
the  original  type.  Such,  however,  is  the  course  pursued  by  most 
antiquarian  philologists.  When  a  modern  language  discards 
the  cumbrous  and  ambiguous  inflexions  it  has  received  from 
an  earlier  period,  and  substitutes  regular  and  precise  inflexions 
and  agglutinations  of  its  own,  these  formations  are  contemp- 
tuously dismissed  as  *  inorganic '  by  the  philologist,  who  forgets 
that  change,  decay,  and  reconstruction  are  the  very  life  of 
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language  —  language  is  '  inorganic '  only  when  it  stands  still  in 
its  development. 

The  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of  phonetics,  or  the  form 
of  language.  We  must  learn  to  regard  language  solely  as 
consisting  of  groups  of  sounds,  independently  of  the  written 
symbols,  which  are  always  associated  with  all  kinds  of 
disturbing  associations,  chiefly  historical.  We  must  then  con- 
sider language  in  its  relation  to  thought,  which  necessitates 
some  study  of  the  relation  of  language  to  logic  and  psycho- 
logy. Such  investigations,  if  carried  out  consistently,  will 
greatly  modify  our  views,  not  only  of  English,  but  of  language 
generally,  and  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  many  of  the 
ultimate  problems  of  language,  which  have  hitherto  been 
rather  shirked  by  philologists.  Such  problems  are  those 
which  I  propose  to  discuss  in  the  present  paper.  I  begin  with 
the  important  question  of  sentence-,  word-,  and  syllable- 
division,  beginning  again  with  the  purely  formal,  or  phonetic 
criteria. 

Sentence-  and  Word-Division 

The  first  and  most  obvious  is  the  organic  necessity  of 
taking  breath — we  are  unable  to  utter  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  sounds  in  succession  without  renewing  the  stock  of 
air  in  our  lungs,  which  unavoidably  necessitates  a  pause. 
Speech  in  its  simplest  form  consists  mainly  of  short  questions 
and  answers  expressed  in  simply  constructed  phrases — in  this 
case  there  is  not  merely  a  pause,  but  an  absolute  cessation  of 
voice. 

Within  these  '  breath-groups  ',  or  phonetic  sentences,  there 
is  no  pause  whatever.  This  is  important  to  observe,  as  many 
people,  misled  by  our  ordinary  word-division,  imagine  that 
they  make  a  pause  at  the  end  of  every  word.  But  a  very 
little  observation  will  be  enough  to  convince  them  that  the 
words  of  a  sentence  run  into  one  another  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  the  syllables  of  a  word  do.  This  coalescence  is  most 
readily  observable  in  the  stopped  consonants,  which,  when 
sounded  alone,  or  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  end  in  a  marked 
explosion  of  breath,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  'organic 
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recoil '.  Now  if  we  compare  such  a  sentence  as '  he  took  off  his 
ha^ '  and  *  he  took  his  ha^  off',  we  see  that  this  organic  recoil  is 
quite  wanting  in  the  second  sentence,  the  t  in  *  hat  off'  being 
pronounced  exactly  as  in  the  single  word  '  hatter '. 

The  second  criterion  is  force  or  stress — the  most  important 
element  in  the  synthesis  of  speech-sounds.  We  will  now 
examine  some  simple  sentences,  writing  them  provisionally 
without  division  into  words  or  syllables,  and  see  what  light 
is  thrown  on  their  structure  by  the  degrees  of  force  with 
which  their  elements  are  pronounced.^  Let  us  take  the 
sentences  (kamtomorou)  and  (henrikeimhoumyestade).  It  is 
at  once  evident  that  certain  syllables  are  pronounced  with 
greater  force  than  others ;  marking  force  provisionally  by  the 
use  of  italics,  we  have  therefore  (/camtemorou)  and  (^enri- 
A-eimAoum^/estade),  disregarding  minuter  shades  of  force  for 
the  present.  We  find,  in  short,  that  every  sentence  can  be 
analysed  into  smaller  groups  characterized  by  one  predominant 
stress-syllable,  round  which  the  others  group  themselves.  In 
our  first  sentence  there  are  two  such  stress-groups,  in  the 
second  four;  and  if  we  consider  the  meaning  of  these  two 
sentences,  we  see  that  the  number  of  stress-groups  agrees 
exactly  with  that  of  the  words  they  contain — a  word  is, 
phonetically  speaking,  a  stress-group.  It  must  now  be 
observed  that  the  stress,  although  it  tells  us  how  many  words 
there  are  in  a  sentence,  does  not  tell  us  where  the  words 
begin.  Thus  in  our  first  sentence  there  is  nothing  in  the 
sound  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  second  syllable  to  the  first  or 
the  second  stress-group— there  is,  phonetically  speaking,  no 
more  reason  for  the  division  (/cam  ta77iorou)  than  for  (/jamta 


1  In  the  phonetic  notation  I  have  liere  used,  the  letters  are  employed  as  far 
as  practicable  in  their  original  Roman  values,  arbitrary  combinations  being 
excluded  as  much  as  possible.  Words  and  sentences  written  phonetically 
are  enclosed  in  parentheses. 


a 

as  in 

father. 

SB 

hat. 

ae 

hair. 

ao 

nought. 

e 

bet. 

ei 

bait. 

0 

but,  father. 

ea 

asi 

i 

M 

iy 

0 

,, 

ou 

,, 

u 

,, 

uw 

M 

bt'rd,  burn. 

dh 

as  in 

then. 

bit. 

zh 

roxxge. 

beat. 

q 

H\ng. 

not. 

c 

chwTch 

note. 

J 

judge. 

full. 

X 

six. 

{oo\. 

J 
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morou),  although  the  sense  shows  clearly  that  the  first  is  the 
only  possible  one.  Word-division  is  really  a  very  complex 
problem,  involving  many  considerations,  phonetic,  logical,  and 
grammatical.  We  get  so  accustomed  to  our  received  word- 
division  that  we  regard  it  as  something  self-evident.  But 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  unwritten  languages,  we  find  it  by 
no  means  so  easy.  Thus  in  Mr.  Jenner's  paper  on  the  Cornish 
Language  (Trans.  1873-4)  it  is  stated  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  Cornish  was  '  a  most  irregular  jargon,  the 
chief  peculiarity  of  which  was  a  striking  uncertainty  of  the 
speakers  as  to  where  one  word  left  off"  and  another  began '. 
I  must  confess  to  having  encountered  the  same  difficulty  in 
my  study  of  our  own  language. 

It  is  evident  that  word-division  implies  comparison.  As 
long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  examination  of  isolated 
sentences,  we  shall  not  advance  one  step  further.  But  when 
we  compare  a  variety  of  sentences  in  which  the  same  sound- 
groups  are  repeated  in  different  combinations,  we  are  able  first 
to  distinguish  between  meaning  and  unmeaning  sound-groups, 
and  finally  to  eliminate  a  certain  number  of  groups  having  an 
independent  meaning  and  incapable  of  further  division.  The 
test  of  independent  meaning  is  isolation,  or  the  power  of 
forming  an  independent  sentence.  We  may,  therefore,  define 
a  word  as  an  ultimate,  or  indecomposible  sentence.  Thus  the 
verb  (kam)  pronounced  with  a  falling  tone  is  equivalent  to 
the  fuller  sentence,  '  I  order  you  to  come ' ;  the  adverb  (ap) 
pronounced  with  a  rising  tone  may  signify  'shall  we  go 
upV  or  may  have  some  analogous  meaning  determined  by 
the  context.  The  same  applies  also  to  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  adjectives.  Sound-groups,  which,  although  phonetically 
capable  of  isolation,  are  meaningless  when  so  isolated,  are 
not  words. 

But  between  these  two  extremes  there  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  sound-groups,  which,  although  not  capable  of  being 
isolated  and  forming  sentences  by  themselves,  are  yet  not 
utterly  devoid  of  meaning,  and  can,  therefore,  be  to  a  certain 
extent  isolated  in  thought,  if  not  in  form.  Thus,  if  we 
compare  the  three  groups  (myun),  {omsQn),  and  (dhomajn),  we 
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see  that  the  two  prefixes  have  an  unmistakable,  though 
somewhat  vague  meaning  of  their  own,  which  enables  us  to 
identify  them  at  once  in  all  other  cases  in  which  they  are 
prefixed  to  nouns,  and  yet  these  two  syllables  would  convey 
no  meaning  if  pronounced  alone.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
attempt  to  analyse  such  a  group  as  (c?iy  vieit),  we  find  that  not 
only  are  its  elements  incapable  of  logical  isolation,  but  that 
they  fail  to  suggest  any  idea  whatever.  The  last  syllable  is, 
of  course,  identical  with  the  preterite  of  the  verb  *  eat ',  but 
the  association  is  felt  to  be  purely  fortuitous.  But  if  we 
compare  (deiiai),  (de/jouz),  and  (de^raiv),  we  feel  at  once  the 
meaning  of  deprivation  and  negation  in  the  (de),  just  as 
we  feel  the  generalizing  and  specializing  meaning  of  the 
prefixes  in  (emaen)  and  (dh8?7i8en),  although  the  syllables  (nai), 
(pouz),  and  (praiv)  have  no  meaning  whatever  by  themselves. 
We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  regard  (de^iai),  &c.,  as  ultimate, 
indecomposible  words,  in  spite  of  the  significance  of  the  prefix, 
while  in  the  case  of  (dho77ia?n)  and  (omsen)  it  is,  to  some 
extent,  an  open  question  whether  we  have  here  one  word  or 
two  words.  It  seems  best  to  distinguish  two  classes  of  words, 
faU-tvords  and  half-ivords,  (msen)  being  a  full-word,  (dhe) 
a  half-word — that  is,  a  word  incapable  of  forming  a  sentence 
by  itself,  or  of  suggesting  an  independent  meaning. 

The  next  question  is,  how  far  do  these  logical  distinctions 
correspond  to  the  phonetic  ones  already  laid  down?  The 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Full- words  correspond  to  stress- 
groups,  half-words  to  stressless  syllables.  If  we  wish  to  know 
how  many  full-words  there  are  in  a  sentence,  we  only  have  to 
count  the  number  of  full  stresses.  Eiach  full  stress  indicates 
a  full-word,  although  it  does  not  show  where  the  word  begins 
and  ends. 

It  must  be  remarked  that  the  test  of  being  able  to  form 
a  sentence  by  itself  does  not  strictly  apply  to  all  words.  The 
finite  verb  is  an  important  exception.  The  third  pei-son  (gouz), 
for  instance,  cannot  form  a  sentence  by  itself ;  by  the  sentence- 
test,  therefore,  (gouz)  is  not  a  word ;  while  (hiy^ouz)  is.  And 
yet  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  the  title  of  word  to  (gouz)  in 
such  a  sentence  as  (dh8?>ia8n(/ouz).     We  feel  (gouz)  to  be  a  full- 
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word,  (1)  because  it  has  the  full  stress,  (2)  because  of  the 
analogy  of  the  imperative  (gou),  which  can  stand  alone,  and 
(3)  because  of  (hiygouz),  which  is  felt  to  be  a  compound 
precisely  analogous  to  (dhomsdn),  &c. 

There  is,  finally,  an  important  phonetic  element  of  word- 
division  to  be  noticed.  This  is  the  fact  that  certain  sounds 
and  sound-combinations  only  occur  in  certain  positions.  Thus 
the  sound  (q)  and  the  combinations  (tl),  (x),  &c.,  never  occur 
at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  others,  again,  never  occur 
finally.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  these  sounds  cannot  begin 
or  end  any  full- word. 

Derivative  Syllables  and  Inflexions 

We  must  now  consider  the  important  question  of  the  relation 
of  half-words  to  derivative  syllables  and  inflexions.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  absolutely  definite  line  can  be 
drawn  between  them,  and  that  the  distinctions  made  in 
practice  are  often  purely  conventional. 

We  must  first  consider  an  important  distinction  between 
full-  and  half-words,  which  clearly  brings  out  the  semi- 
inflexional  character  of  the  latter,  viz.  that  full-words  are 
position-free,  half-words  not.  Compare  the  varying  position 
of  (gou)  in  such  sentences  as  (goudtvei),  (ail(/ou),  (ail^oueu'ei), 
with  the  unvarying  prae-position  of  (dha)  in  (dhemaen).  The 
same  fixity  of  position  characterizes  derivatives  and  inflexions 
also,  but  in  a  higher  degree.  Thus,  although  tlie  position  of 
(dha)  before  its  noun  is  fixed,  the  connexion  is  loose  enough  to 
allow  an  adjective  to  come  between,  as  in  (dh^gndmsdn). 
Such  'incorporations'  are  quite  exceptional  with  derivative 
syllables,^  and  still  more  so  with  inflexions. 

Derivations  may  be  either  initial  or  final,  inflexions  are 
only  final.  This  last  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  limitation, 
which,  although  convenient  enough  in  treating  of  the  old 
Aryan  languages,  in  which  the  most  general  relations  were 
generally  expressed  by  suffixed  syllables,  does  not  apply  to 
other  languages,  which  indicate  the  same  relations  by  means 

1  The  Gothic  ga-u-lauhjais -^ ^  Bo  ye-t\vo  believe?'  with  its  incorporated 
interrogative  particle  u,  is  a  case  in  jjoint. 
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of  prefixes.  Even  in  the  Aryan  languages  such  formations  as 
the  augment  and  reduplication  can  only  be  conventionally 
separated  from  the  postfixed  inflexions.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable  that,  in  the  Aryan  languages  at  least,  the  end  of 
words  is  more  exposed  to  phonetic  decay  than  the  beginning, 
and  consequently  that  that  intimate  fusing  together  of  root 
and  modifying  syllable,  which  is  felt  to  be  something  more 
advanced  than  mere  derivation,  and  which  we  call  inflexion, 
has  a  right  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  '  final '  than  as  an 
*  initial '  phenomenon. 

There  are  several  important  distinctions  between  half-words 
and  derivatives.  Half-words  can  be  used  everywhere  where 
their  meaning  allows  of  it,  thus  (dho)  can  be  prefixed  to  all 
nouns.  Such  a  derivative  as  (be),  on  the  other  hand,  can  only 
be  prefixed  to  certain  words  without  any  apparent  reason — 
we  have  (be/cam),  but  not  (be^ou).  Further,  the  root  often 
has  no  independent  existence ;  from  (be^eiv),  for  instance,  we 
cannot  deduce  a  verb  (heiv).  Or  else  the  connexion  between 
the  meaning  of  the  simple  root  and  that  of  the  derivative  is 
not  evident,  as  in  (kern)  and  (be/com).  There  are,  of  coui-se, 
various  degrees  of  obscuration  of  meaning;  the  prefix  (be), 
for  instance,  is  practically  almost  meaningless  in  the  present 
English,  while  (mis)  in  (mis^eik),  (mis/aotyon),  &c.,  has 
a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  But  as  a  general  rule  tlie  con- 
nexion between  derivative  syllable  and  root  is  logically  very 
intimate,  more  so  even  than  in  inflexions.  Sometimes  the 
derivative  syllable  even  takes  the  full-stress  from  the  root,  as 
in  the  German  ant-wort,  which  never  happens  with  half-words 
and  inflexions. 

Inflexions  differ  from  derivative  syllables,  and  agree  with 
half-words  in  being  of  general,  unrestricted  application,  and 
in  always  preserving  a  more  or  less  definite  general  signification. 
Their  main  characteristic  is  phonetic  variation  and  obscura- 
tion :  derivative  syllables  are  invariable  in  fonn,  inflexions 
not.  Compare  the  plural  forms  (haets),  (dogz),  (men),  (fiyt), 
so  definite  in  meaning,  and  so  divergent  in  fonn,  with  a  group 
of  (be)-derivatives,  with  their  constancy  of  fonn  and  want  of 
meaning.     Inflexions  often  express  the  same  idea  in  totally 
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different  ways,  either  from  phonetic  change,  as  in  the  Latin 
ace.  plurals  oves,  equos,  and  the  Greek  ace.  singulars  hippon, 
opa,  or  from  confusing  the  meanings  of  forms  of  independent 
origin,  as  in  the  Latin  datives  populo  and  patrl. 

If  we  assume,  as  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  doing  by 
historical  evidence,  that  derivative  syllables  and  inflexions 
have  developed  out  of  half-words,  we  may  roughly  describe 
a  derivative  syllable  as  a  half-word  which  has  lost  its  logical, 
an  inflexional  as  one  which  has  lost  its  phonetic  indepen- 
dence. 

Sylla-BLE-Division 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  important  question  of  syllabifi- 
cation. The  definition  of  a  syllable  is  easy  enough:  it  is 
a  group  of  sounds  containing  a  vowel,  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
vowel-like  consonant.  To  determine  the  number  of  syllables 
in  a  word,  we  have  simply  to  count  the  number  of  vowels. 
The  difficulty  is  to  tell  where  the  syllable  begins.  Here  I  am 
compelled  to  differ  both  from  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Ellis.  Mr.  Bell 
considers  that  the  division  into  syllables  is  determined  by 
the  nature  of  the  sounds  which  constitute  the  syllable, 
whereas  I  hold  that  syllabification  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sounds  themselves,  but  depends  entirely  on  the  force  with 
which  we  pronounce  them.  (It  must  be  understood  that  I 
speak  of  the  natural  syllabification  of  spoken  language,  not  of 
the  artificial  syllabification  of  the  spelling-books.)  Let  us 
consider  the  syllabification  of  a  natural,  simple  sentence,  such 
as  (^eikepdho^iykep).  Here  we  at  once  feel  that  the  first  (k) 
belongs  to  the  preceding  syllable,  that  the  syllabification  is 
clearly  (teik-ep),  while  the  second  (k)  belongs  to  the  following 
syllable,  the  division  being  (tiy-kep),  the  consonant  being  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  difference  is  simply  one  of  stress,  the 
first  (k)  being  pronounced  with  weak,  the  second  with  strong 
force.  (We  may  for  the  present  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
stress  is  in  both  cases  secondary.)  The  influence  of  the 
syllable-stress  in  determining  the  meaning  of  words  is  so 
important  that  if  we  reverse  that  of  (teikop)  by  beginning  the 
secondary  stress  not  on  the  vowel,  but  on  the  preceding  (k), 
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the  word  becomes  quite  unintelligible,  or  rather,  sounds  like 
an  Irish  pronunciation  of  '  teacup  '.  ,  Other  examples  of  vary- 
ing syllabification  are  (notetaol)  ^  and  (of aolmsen),  (af sek)  = 
'attack 'and  (8taek)  =  *at  Ack'  (name  of  place).  We  see,  in 
short,  that  a  syllable  is  a  vowel-group  beginning  with  a  certain 
degree  of  force,  which  decreases  up  to  the  end  of  the  syllable, 
till  a  new  stress  marks  the  beginning  of  another  syllable. 
This  decrease  of  force  is  observable  in  monosyllables  also :  in 
(kset),  for  instance,  the  (k)  is  much  stronger  than  the  (t) — we 
do  not  pronounce  (keef)  or  even  (ksBt),  but  only  (^aet).  Indeed, 
it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  law  that  perfect  uniformity  of 
force  is  something  exceptional :  force  is  followed  by  weakness 
of  stress,  and  uniform  weakness,  again,  cannot  be  sustained, 
but  requires  force  to  relieve  it.  These  principles  are  clearly 
shown  in  the  accentuation  of  polysyllable  words.  If  we  care- 
fully measure  the  degrees  of  force  with  which  the  different 
syllables  of  a  word  like  (impenetroMliti)  are  pronounced,  we 
shall  find  that  every  syllable  has  a  different  degree  of  force. 
Simple  sentences,  which  are  phonetically  identical  with  poly- 
syllabic words  (or  even  in  some  cases  with  monosyllable  ones), 
follow  the  same  laws.  They  always  have  one  predominant 
stress  which  dominates  over  the  simple  word-stress.  The 
great  distinction  between  words  and  sentences  is  that  in  the 
former  the  predominant  stress  is  fixed  and  invariable,  while 
in  the  latter  it  varies  according  to  the  principle  of  emphasis, 
which  gives  the  strongest  stress  to  the  most  important  woixl. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  syllabification,  I  have  only  to 
warn  against  the  error  of  imagining  that  the  division  into  the 
syllables  is  ever  made  by  any  kind  of  pause — the  truth  is  that 
there  is  no  more  break  in  (otaol)  than  there  is  in  (afaol?naen), 
and  the  idea  that  we  pause  between  (ot)  and  (aol)  is  simply 
due  to  the  association  of  the  graphic  separation  in  *  at  all '. 
Mr.  Ellis  considers  that  there  is  often  a  distinction  made  by 
omitting  the  '  glide '  from  vowel  to  consonant,  or  vice  versa, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  he  is  confusing  absence  of  glide  with 
mere  weakiheas  of  glide.     When  we  pronounce  a  stopped  con- 

>  Generally,   however,   pronounced   (notofnol),  just  as  (eUouni)  becomes 
(a^oum). 
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sonant  with  stress,  the  air  naturally  escapes  with  greater 
force,  which  of  course  makes  the  glide  more  audible ;  but  the 
glide  is  always  there,  however  weakly  it  may  be  pronounced. 

Metrical  Stress 

I  propose  now  to  devote  a  few  words  to  the  analogies  of 
musical  accentuation,  which  will  be  found  both  instructive 
and  interesting.  The  origin  of  rhythm  is  no  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  the  natural  tendency  to  alternate  strong  and  weak 
stress — rhythm  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  utilization  of  this 
instinct  for  aesthetic  purposes  by  making  it  regular  and 
symmetrical.  As  in  language  we  have  sentences,  words,  and 
sounds,  so  in  music  we  have  phrases,  bars,  and  notes.  If  we 
take  any  sound,  say  the  vowel  (a),  and  repeat  it  several  times 
in  succession  with  a  uniform  strong  stress,  thus  (aaaaaa),  it 
gives  no  impression  of  rhythm  whatever,  except  that  of  a 
succession  of  isolated  bars  or  musical  words,  just  as  in  such 
a  word-group  as  (bigUddkdogz),  with  its  equally  uniform  word- 
stress,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  succession  of  isolated,  indepen- 
dent full-words.  But  if  we  retain  only  the  first,  third,  and 
fifth  stresses,  thus  (aaaaaa),  we  feel  at  once  that  instead  of 
six  bars  we  have  only  three,  beginning  on  each  strong  stress, 
just  as  in  language  the  sjdlable  (and  often  the  word)  begins 
on  the  strong  stress.  If  we  retain  only  the  first  and  fourth 
stresses,  giving  (aaaaaa),  we  get  two  bars  only.  It  is  the 
regular  recurrence  of  these  groups  of  two  or  three  (or  more) 
*  beats '  bound  together  by  one  predominating  stress  which 
constitutes  the  rhythm  of  two,  three,  &c.,  time.  It  is  also 
possible  to  have  a  rh^^thm  of  four  beats,  thus  (aaaaaaaa).  But 
here  the  principle  of  alternation  of  force  comes  into  play,  and 
to  break  up  the  monotony  of  three  weak  stresses  in  succession, 
a  secondary  accent  is  placed  on  the  third  note  of  each  bar,  so 
that  the  rhythm  really  consists  of  eight  two-beat  bars 
(aaaaaaaa)  with  two  predominating  stresses  on  the  beginning 
of  the  first  and  third  bars. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  principles  of  metrical 
stress  apply  not  only  to  music  and  poetry,  but  also,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  ordinary  speech  as  well.     Besides  the 
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purely  logical  stress  which  indicates  the  various  relations  of 
full-words,  half-words,  &c.,  there  is  a  purely  metrical  stress, 
which  often  runs  counter  to  the  other.  Thus  in  the  sentence 
(itizsou)  the  first  two  syllables  are  half-words,  the  second 
being  simply  a  sign  of  predication,  and  therefore  hardly  a  word 
at  all,  and  the  only  full- word  in  the  group  is  the  adverb  (sou). 
The  logical  accentuation  can  therefore  only  be  (itizsou).  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  usual  accentuation  is  (iti'zsou),  the  full- 
stress  falling  on  the  most  insignificant  syllable  in  the  sentence  ! 
The  explanation  is  a  purely  metrical  one :  the  ear  prefers  to 
hear  the  alternation  of  weak,  strong,  weak,  to  hearing  two 
weaks  together  followed  by  a  strong.  Similarly  we  often 
accent  (A•^enyu^elmiydh^^(;eitu  .  .)  instead  of  the  logical 
(kenyu^elmiy  .  .).  And  it  is  probable  that  certain  collocations 
are  preferred  to  others  on  purely  metrical  grounds. 

In  the  ordinary  musical  notation  the  bars  are  divided  by 
vertical  lines  or  bars.  The  same  method  is  adopted  in  the 
tonic  sol-fa  notation,  and  the  beats  are  divided  by:,  thus 
I  a:  a  I  a:  a  I  a:  a||,  |  a:  a:  a  |  a:  a:  a  ||.  Although  regular 
and  consistent,  this  method  is  extremely  cumbrous,  and  my 
own  practice  has  been  for  some  time  to  discard  the  lines,  &c., 
entirely,  and  write  each  bar  simply  as  a  word  with  nothing 
but  a  space  between  each  group,  thus  (aa  aa  aa),  (aaa  aaa). 
With  the  help  of  a  few  simple  signs  for  pauses  and  for 
holding  or  continuing  a  note,  and  a  few  diacritics  to  indicate 
fractions  of  notes  (which  often  need  not  be  expressed  at  all), 
music  can  thus  be  written  almost  as  quickly  as  ordinary 
writing. 

Word-Division  in  Writing 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  practical  question  of  word- 
division  in  writing.  If  we  are  to  be  guided  consistently  by 
logic,  we  must  either  write  all  half-words,  derivative  syllables 
and  inflexions  as  separate  words,  or  else  incorporate  them 
into  the  full-words.  The  difficulty  is  that,  although  word- 
division  is  mainly  logical,  the  purely  formal  side  of  the 
(question  must  also  be  considered.  Thus,  although  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  write  the  plural  of  (fish)  in  two  words  (fish  iz), 
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as  it  would  be  if  the  (iz)  were  the  verb  substantive,  it  would 
be  impossible  with  the  plural  of  foot  (fut),  unless  indeed  we 
were  boldly  to  write  (ft  iy),'  although  even  this  spelling  would 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  (iy)  is  as  much  part  of  the  word 
itself  as  a  sign  of  the  plural.  Cases  in  which  unpronounce- 
able letter-combinations  would  have  to  be  written  separately 
have  also  to  be  considered.  The  isolating  system  is  thus 
found  to  be  impracticable,  if  carried  out  consistently,  and 
nothing  remains  but  that  of  joining  the  half-words  on  to  the 
full-words.  This  method,  while  offering  considerable  diffi- 
culties of  detail,  is  practicable,  although  it  has  not  been 
carried  out  consistently  in  any  language  I  know.  Our 
present  word- division  is  a  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes  of  isolation  and  agglutination.  As  a  general  rule 
we  agglutinate  inflexions  and  derivatives,  and  isolate  half- 
words,  whose  connexion  with  the  whole-word  to  which  they 
belong  is  less  intimate  than  in  the  case  of  inflexions  and 
derivatives.  Inflexions  are  only  acknowledged  when  sanc- 
tioned by  Latin  Grammar.  Such  purely  modern  inflexions  as 
the  negative  (aiA;aant)  from  (ai/iJaen),  where  the  (nt)  =  (not), 
although  conventionally  only  a  half-word,  not  a  true  inflexion, 
could  not  be  written  as  an  isolated  word,  are  shirked  by  that 
convenient  compromise  the  apostrophe  (') :  by  writing  '  can't ', 
we  keep  up  the  fiction  of  the  divisibility  of  a  monosyllable 
into  two  separate  words. 

All  these  considerations  show  the  hopeless  confusion  into 
which  orthography  falls  when  it  attempts  to  overstep  its 
legitimate  function — that  of  giving  a  faithful  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  the  sounds  of  the  spoken  language.  The  attempt 
to  indicate  simultaneously  the  formal  and  the  logical  side  of 
language  by  the  same  alphabet — an  alphabet,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, which  is  barely  capable  of  fulfilling  its  purely 
phonetic  duties  alone — is  about  as  successful  as  most  com- 
promises, that  is,  instead  of  doing  one  thing  properly,  it  does 
two  things  badly.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  convenient  to  denote 
a  substantive  by  a  capital  letter  in  German,  why  should  we 
not  do  so  in  English,  and  why  should  not  the  same  principle 
be  extended  to  the  other  parts  of   speech?     Adjectives,  for 
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instance,  might  be  written  with  a  turned  capital,  verbs  with 
an  italic,  adverbs  with  a  turned  italic.  Again,  in  Latin  it 
would  be  very  convenient  to  have  a  series  of  marks  to  indicate 
the  different  cases,  independently  of  their  form,  and  would 
much  facilitate  the  understanding  of  Latin.  Others,  again, 
think  that  the  spelling  of  every  word  ought  to  give  a  brief 
epitome  of  its  etymology  and  history.  If  carried  out 
consistently,  all  this  would  postulate  an  entirely  independent 
set  of  signs,  which,  for  special  purposes,  would  be  written 
between  the  lines  of  ordinary  phonetic  writing,  forming  a  sort 
of  short-hand  logical,  grammatical,  or  historical  commentary, 
as  the  case  might  be.  In  the  same  way  I  should  consider 
word-division  simply  as  a  logical  commentary  on  the  phonetic 
text;  in  short,  I  would  abolish  the  ordinary  word-division 
altogether. 

But  the  abandonment  of  conventional  word-division  by  no 
means  postulates  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  writing  each 
sentence  without  a  break.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  that 
the  great  assistance  afforded  to  the  reader  by  presenting  the 
letters  in  groups  of  moderate  length  was  the  one  great  reason 
for  abandoning  the  original  system  of  non-division.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  most  important  element  in  the  synthesis  of 
speech-sounds  is  stress.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  musical  notation,  and  divide  our  sentences  into 
bars,  making  the  beginning  of  each  group  of  letters  coincide 
with  a  full-stress.  The  accent-mark  otherwise  required  to 
mark  the  full-stress  would  be  available  for  the  secondary 
stress,  and  the  same  mark,  when  placed  before  a  letter-gi'oup 
or '  stress-group',  as  we  may  call  it,  would  indicate  the  emphatic 
sentence-stress.  Thus  with  a  single  mark  we  should  be  able 
to  indicate  no  less  than  four  degrees  of  stress.  We  should, 
however,  also  require  a  mark  to  indicate  absence  of  stress  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  If  we  added  a  sign  for  breath- 
taking, and  two  accents  to  indicate  the  rising  and  falling 
tones,  we  should  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  present 
unsatisfactory  system  of  punctuation,  (tc,  and  to  express 
clearly  and  precisely  what  they  indicate  only  imperfectly  and 
vaguely. 
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Logic  and  Language 

The  great  difficulty  of  all  investigations  which  involve 
a  study  of  the  meanings  of  language  is  the  want  of  a  satisfac- 
tory classification  of  what  is  expressed  in  language.  We 
have  not  even  a  classification  of  the  words  themselves,  except 
Roget's  'Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases',  which, 
although  a  wonderfully  acute  and  full  work,  is  now  some- 
what antiquated,  written  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  modem 
psychology,  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  being  a  first 
attempt.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  trying  to 
devise  a  more  consistent  and  satisfactory  scheme  of  classifica- 
tion ;  but  as  it  is  still  unsettled  in  many  of  its  details,  I  will 
not  enter  into  any  details  now,  but  content  myself  with  a  few 
ofeneral  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ultimate  ideas  of  language  are  by  no  means  identical  with 
those  of  psychology,  still  less  with  those  of  metaphysics. 
Language  is  not  in  any  way  concerned  with  such  psychological 
problems  as  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  space  and  matter ;  for 
at  the  time  when  language  was  evolved,  these  conceptions 
were  already  stereotyped  in  the  form  of  simple  ideas,  incapable 
of  any  but  a  deliberate  scientific  analysis.  Even  such  uni- 
versally known  facts  as  the  primary  data  of  astronomy  have 
had  little  or  no  influence  on  language,  and  even  the  scientific 
astronomer  no  more  hesitates  to  talk  of  the  '  rising  of  the  sun ' 
than  did  the  astrologers  of  ancient  Chaldaea.  Language,  in 
short,  is  based  not  on  things  as  we  know  or  think  them  to  be, 
but  as  they  seem  to  us. 

But  although  the  categories  of  language  do  not  require  so 
deep  an  analysis  as  those  of  psychology,  they  are  on  the  other 
hand  far  more  complicated.  Each  word  we  use  suggests 
a  large  number  of  ideas  at  once,  varying  always  according  to 
the  context,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  select 
the  really  characteristic  and  essential  idea  or  ideas,  which  can 
alone  be  made  the  basis  of  classification.  It  is  the  great  defect 
of  Roget's  system  that  he  often  classes  his  words  by  some 
extraneous  idea  which   they  suggest.     Thus  '  food '  is   con- 
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sidered  as  something  purely  mechanical,  as  a  mode  of  'insertion', 
and  hence  is  included  under  '  directive  motion ',  whereas  it 
clearly  eomes  under  'volitional  functions  of  living  beings', 
with,  of  course,  a  cross-reference  to  '  insertion '  and  its  other 
mechanical  associations.  *  Theft '  again  is  naively  classed  as 
a  mode  of  'transfer  of  property',  whereas  it  belongs  first  to 

*  ethics '  or  '  morality ',  and  only  subordinately  to  *  property  ', 
ethics  being  a  far  wider  category  than  property,  although  both 
ideas  are  equally  indispensable  to  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
It  is  much  as  if  we  were  to  class  frogs  and  horses  together  as 

*  quadrupeds ',  and  then  make  a  special  class  '  mammalia '  to 
distinguish  horses.  For  many  words  special  compound  cate- 
gories are  required.  It  is,  for  instance,  quite  misleading  to 
class  *  sharp ',  '  edge ',  and  '  knife  '  together  under  '  superficial 
form ',  as  Roget  does ;  the  essential  difference  between  '  knife  * 
and  the  other  two  is  that  while  they  denote  (or  can  denote) 
natural  objects,  '  knife '  always  implies  human  agency :  we 
require  therefore  a  special  category,  '  inanimate  things  -h 
volition,'  or  something  of  the  sort.  Similarly  '  meadow  ',  as 
opposed  to  '  heath ',  &c.,  requires  a  special  complex  category. 

It  is  further  very  important  to  begin  with  a  limited 
selection  of  words  in  popular  use.  Roget's  Thesaurus  is  full 
of  such  words  as  '  zoohygiantics ', '  cicuration  ',  which  only  tend 
to  confuse  the  mind,  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  arrangement. 
In  my  own  lists  I  have  cut  out  at  least  three-fourths  of  the 
words  given  in  ordinary  dictionaries. 

I  will  now  discuss  the  parts  of  speech,  confining  myself  for 
the  present  to  the  consideration  of  noun,  adjective,  and  verb. 
I  may  remark  at  once  that  the  real  difficulty  of  determining 
the  meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech  lies  in  the  fact,  which 
logicians  and  grammarians  obstinately  ignore,  that  they  often 
have  no  meaning  at  all.  Indeed  the  whole  of  language  is  an 
incessant  struggle  and  compromise  between  meaning  and  pure 
form,  through  all  the  stages  of  vagueness,  ambiguity,  and  utter 
meaninglessness. 

If  we  confine  our  attention  to  material  objects  and  to  the 
simplest  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs,  we  see  at  once  that  the 
original  function  of  these  classes  of  words  was  to  denote  things 
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and  their  attributes;  adjectives  denoting  their  permanent 
attributes  or  qualities ;  verbs  their  changing  attributes  or 
phenomena.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  primitive  man 
did  not  distinguish  between  phenomena  and  volitions,  but 
included  everything  under  the  head  of  actions,  not  only  the 
involuntary  actions  of  human  beings,  such  as  breathing,  but 
also  the  movements  of  inanimate  things,  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  the  wind,  the  flowing  of  water,  and  even  such 
purely  inanimate  phenomena  as  fire,  electricity,  &c.,  in  short, 
all  the  changing  attributes  of  things  were  conceived  as 
voluntary  actions.  Hence  the  origin  of  verbs  from  the  simple 
root  with  a  personal  pronoun  following.  Further,  in  speaking 
of  things  it  would  be  natural  to  call  attention  in  the  first 
place  to  their  changing  rather  than  to  their  permanent  attri- 
butes, which  would  generally  be  taken  for  granted.  Primitive 
man  would  not  trouble  himself  much  with  such  propositions 
as  '  man  is  mortal,'  '  gold  is  heavy,'  which  are  a  source  of  such 
unfailing  delight  to  the  formal  logician ;  but  if  he  found  it 
necessary  to  employ  permanent  attribute-words,  would  natu- 
rally throw  them  into  what  is  called  the  attributive  form, 
placing  them  in  immediate  proximity  with  the  noun,  whose 
inflexions  they  would  afterwards  assume.  And  so  the  verb 
gradually  came  to  assume  the  purely  formal  function  of 
predication.  The  use  of  verbs  denoting  action  necessitated 
the  formation  of  verbs  to  denote  '  rest ', '  continuance  in  a  state ', 
and  when,  in  course  of  time,  it  became  necessary  in  certain 
cases  to  predicate  permanent  as  well  as  changing  attributes, 
these  words  were  naturally  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
such  a  sentence  as  *  the  sun  continues  bright '  was  simply  '  the 
bright  sun  '  in  another  form.  By  degrees  these  verbs  became 
so  worn  away  in  meaning,  gradually  coming  to  signify  simple 
existence,  that  at  last  they  lost  all  vestiges  of  meaning  what- 
ever, and  came  simply  to  be  marks  of  predication.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  verb  '  to  be ',  which  in  popular  language  has 
entirely  lost  even  the  sense  of  '  existence '.  Again,  in  a  still 
more  advanced  stage,  it  was  found  necessary  to  speak  not  only 
of  things,  but  of  their  attributes.  Thus,  such  a  sentence  as 
*  whiteness  is  an  attribute  of  snow '  has  identically  the  same 
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meaning  as  *  snow  is  white  ',  and  '  white  snow ',  and  the  change 
of  '  white '  into  *  whiteness '  is  a  purely  formal  device  to  enable 
us  to  place  an  attribute- word  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition. 
We  see  now  that  the  only  satisfactory  definition  of  a  part  of 
speech  must  be  a  purely  formal  one :  '  snow,'  for  instance,  is 
not  a  noun  because  it  stands  for  a  thing,  but  because  it  can 
stand  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  because  it  can  form  its 
plural  by  adding  s,  because  it  has  a  definite  prefix,  &c.,  and 
'whiteness'  is  a  noun  for  precisely  the  same  reasons.  By 
using  the  technical  terms  'noun',  &c.,  in  a  purely  formal 
sense,  and  distinguishing  words  according  to  their  meaning  as 
thing-words,  attribute-words,  &c.,  we  shall  be  able  to  escape 
the  hopeless  confusion  into  which  grammarians  fall,  who 
appeal  alternately  to  the  meaning  and  the  form  of  the  parts 
of  speech  in  grammatical  discussions.  *  Snow '  then  is  both 
a  thing- word  and  a  noun,  *  white '  is  a  quality- word  and  an 
adjective,  'whiteness'  a  quality-word  and  a  noun.  I  may 
notice  here  that  great  indignation  was  roused  some  time  ago 
by  a  pedantic  school-inspector,  who  plucked  some  unhappy 
children  for  calling  '  cannon '  in  '  cannon-ball '  a  noun  instead 
of  an  adjective.  The  fact  is  that  he  had  observed  that '  cannon  * 
in  *  cannon-ball '  was  not  a  thing- word,  but  an  attribute- word, 
and  imagining  that  thing- word  and  noun  were  convertible 
terms,  hastened  to  make  the  children  feel  the  weight  of  his 
brilliant  discovery.  He  would  probably  be  as  much  surprised 
as  the  children  themselves  to  hear  that  not  only  when  it  comes 
before  'wall'  is  'stone'  a  quality- word,  but  also  when  it 
follows  a  transitive  verb,  in  fact,  that  the  accusative  case  is 
what  he  would  call  an  '  adverb ',  as  I  hope  to  show  hereafter. 
We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  logic,  and  first  of  all  to 
that  introductory  portion  which  treats  of  names.  Although 
formal  logic  is  mainly  based  on  language,  it  has  developed 
some  views  of  its  own  which  have  had  considerable  influence 
on  the  grammatical  analysis  of  language.  I  propose  first  to 
examine  the  theory  of  denotation  and  connotation.  General 
names,  such  as  '  man ',  '  horse ',  are  said  to  denote  an  object  and 
connote  or  imply  various  attributes.  Proper  names,  such  as 
John,  London,  are  said  only  to  denote  an  object,  and  not  to 
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connote  any  attributes.  Here  logicians  have  strangely  over- 
looked the  fact  that  such  a  word  as  John  connotes  at  least  two 
attributes, '  human '  and  '  male  ', '  male  human  being.'  I  main- 
tain also  that  the  name  John,  to  those  who  know  him,  connotes 
an  immense  number  of  other  attributes,  physical,  moral,  and 
mental.  That  the  name  is  practically  applied  at  random  to  a 
variety  of  men  is  a  mere  accident,  an  imperfection  of  language. 
The  word  *  sun ',  which,  like  John,  is  practically  a  proper  name, 
also  connotes,  to  those  who  know  what  the  sun  is,  a  number 
of  attributes :  to  people  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  the 
sun,  it  would  connote  nothing  at  all,  less  even  than  John, 
which  even  to  those  who  do  not  know  John  personally  always 
connotes  '  male  human  being '.  An  instructive  instance  of  the 
dependence  of  logic  on  the  accidents  of  language  is  afforded 
by  the  distinction  it  makes  between  such  words  as  '  white ' 
and  'whiteness'.  'Whiteness'  is  correctly  described  as  an 
'  abstract '  name,  as  signifying  an  attribute  without  reference 
to  the  things  that  possess  the  attribute.  *  White,'  however,  is 
held  to  be  connotative :  it  denotes  particular  objects  and 
connotes  the  attribute  '  whiteness '.  How  a  word  can  be  said 
to  denote  an  object  which  is  entirely  unknown  until  the  name 
of  that  object  is  joined  to  it,  was  always  a  matter  of 
bewildering  astonishment  to  me,  when  I  first  began  to  study 
logic,  and  probably  has  been  to  many  others  as  well.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  '  white  ^  is  as  much  an  abstract  name 
as  '  whiteness '  is,  the  two  being  absolutely  identical  in  mean- 
ing. I  consider,  further,  that  all  attribute-words  are  deno- 
tative and  connotative,  they  denote  an  attribute  and  connote 
attributes  of  that  attribute.  Thus  the  word  'colour'  is  the 
name  of  an  attribute,  but  it  also  connotes  all  the  various  kinds 
of  colour,  red,  blue,  &c. ;  '  bright '  connotes  various  degrees  of 
brightness,  and  so  on.  These  secondary  attributes  again  admit 
of  connotation,  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitwni.  The  terms 
denotation  and  connotation  thus  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
every  possible  word,  and  therefore  to  be  practically  meaning- 
less and  useless.  We  are  now  able  to  understand  what  an 
adverb  is — it  is  simply  the  attribute  of  an  attribute,  and  bears 
exactly  the  same  relation  to   an  attribute  as  a   permanent 
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attribute  (adjective)  does  to  a  thing-word.  Grammarians, 
misled  by  a  false  logic,  describe  adverbs  as  denoting  the 
onanner  of  an  action,  or  make  use  of  some  similar  expression, 
forgetting  that  manner  is  as  much  an  attribute  as  anything 
else.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  an  adjective  is  joined  to 
a  noun  which  is  either  entirely  or  only  partially  an  attribute- 
word  (action- word,  for  instance),  the  adjective  is  in  meaning 
identical  with  an  adverb ;  '  he  is  a  good  runner/  for  instance, 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  '  he  runs  well '. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  proposition 
in  logic.     A  regular  logical  proposition,  such  as,  for  instance, 

*  all  men  are  bipeds,'  is  clearly  nothing  but  a  stereotyped  form 
of  the  linguistic  sentence.  In  language  the  subject  being 
originally  a  permanent  thing  is  stated  first ;  when  once  stated, 
its  permanence  is  taken  for  granted  and  retained  by  the  mind 
until  the  predicate,  oiiginally  an  impermanent  attribute  or 
phenomenon,  is  stated.  That  there  is,  however,  no  absolute 
necessity  for  this  order  is  shown  not  only  by  the  frequency 
with  which  it  is  violated  in  most  inflexional  languages,  but 
also  by  the  fact  that  the  finite  verb  was  originally  formed  by 
the  agglutination  of  a  subject-pronoun  coming  after  the 
predicating  root.  And  now  comes  the  very  important  con- 
sideration that  not  only  is  the  order  of  subject  and  predicate 
to  a  great  extent  conventional,  but  that  the  very  idea  of  the 
distinction  between  subject  and  predicate  is  purely  linguistic, 
and  has  no  foundation  in  the  mind  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  subject  at  all :  in  such  a  sentence  as 

*  it  rains '  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  the  it  and  the  terminal 
8  being  merely  formal  signs  of  predication.  '  It  rains  :  I  will 
therefore  take  my  umbrella,'  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  train  of 
reasoning,  but  it  would  puzzle  the  cleverest  logician  to  reduce 
it  to  any  of  his  figures.  Again,  the  mental  proposition  is  not 
formed  by  thinking  first  of  the  subject,  then  of  the  copula, 
and  then  of  the  predicate :  it  is  formed  by  thinking  of  the 
two  simvltaneously.  When  we  formulate  in  our  minds  the 
proposition  '  all  men  are  bipeds ',  we  have  two  ideas,  *  all  men  * 
and  *  an  equal  number  of  bipeds ',  or,  more  tei-sely, '  as  many 
men,  as  many  bipeds,'  and  we  think  of  the  two  ideag  simul- 
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taneousJy,  not  one  after  the  other,  as  we  are  forced  to  express 
them  in  speech.  The  simultaneity  of  conception  is  what  is 
expressed  by  the  copula  in  logic,  and  by  the  various  forms  of 
sentences  in  language.  If  these  views  are  correct,  the  con- 
version of  propositions,  the  figures,  and  with  them  the  whole 
fabric  of  Formal  Logic  fall  to  the  ground.     It  by  no  means  ' 

follows  that  logic  is  entirely  destitute  of  value,  but  we  shall  <^ 

not  arrive  at  the  real  substratum  of  truth  until  we  have 
eliminated  that  part  of  the  science  which  is  really  nothing 
more  than  an  imperfect  analysis  of  language. 

Structure  of  English 

I  now  propose  to  say  something  about  the  structure  of 
English,  and  the  proper  method  of  treating  its  grammar.  I 
may  state  at  once  that  I  consider  the  conventional  treatment 
of  English  to  be  both  unscientific  and  unpractical,  starting 
as  it  does  with  the  assumption  that  English  is  an  inflexional 
language  like  Latin  or  Greek.  The  time  is  still  not  very  far 
distant  when  the  grammar  of  all  languages — however  diverse 
their  structure — was  servilely  modelled  on  that  of  Latin.  It 
was  assumed,  for  instance,  that  as  Latin  had  five  cases, 
English  must  necessarily  have  just  as  many  and  no  more.  In 
those  days  man  was  declined  thus : 


nom. 

man. 

ace. 

man. 

gen. 

man's. 

voc. 

oh  man ! 

dat. 

to  a  man. 

I         abl. 

by  a  man, 

After  a  time,  however,  when  the  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  language  had  opened  people's  eyes  a  little,  they  began 
to  see  that  on  this  principle  the  number  of  cases  in  English 
might  be  indefinitely  extended — in  short,  that  there  might  be 
as  many  cases  as  there  were  prepositions.  The  cases  were, 
accordingly,  cut  down  to  three,  nominative,  genitive,  and 
accusative.  As  I  shall  show  hereafter,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  so-called  accusative  of  the  pronouns  has  any  right 
to  be  considered  a  case  at  all,  and  when  we  consider  that  the 
genitive  inflexion  can  generally  be  replaced  by  the  preposition 
of,  we  see  to  what  narrow  limits  the  English  cases,  or  rather 
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case,  are  confined.  The  verbal  inflexions  are  hardly  less 
limited.  The  only  personal  inflexion  is  the  s  of  he  goes,  which  is 
practically  a  superfluous  archaism.  The  only  other  inflexions 
are  those  which  form  the  preterite  and  the  two  participles. 
These,  together  with  the  plural  of  nouns,  are  the  only  essential 
inflexions  of  English.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  historical 
philologist  looks  with  contempt  on  English  as  a  language 
'  destitute  of  grammar  \  Certainly  it  is  so,  if  judged  from  a 
purely  antiquarian  point  of  view.  That  this  point  of  view  is 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  English  grammar  is  tacitly 
admitted  by  the  grammarians,  who,  while  refusing  to  allow 
that '  of  a  man  '  is  a  case,  do  not  scruple  to  put  *  I  did  love  ',  &c., 
on  a  level  with  the  inflexional  preterite.  And  yet  most  of 
them  ignore  the  equally  important  formations  of  the  emphatic 
and  negative  forms  or  moods,  simply  because  such  forms  are 
not  recognized  in  Latin  grammar. 

All  this  confusion  and  inconsistency  arises  from  the  fact 
being  ignored  that  the  history  of  language  is  not  merely  one 
of  negative  decay,  but  also  of  positive  reconstruction.  Every 
language  has  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual,  existing 
organism,  not  merely  as  the  representative  of  earlier  stages. 
The  fact  that  English  was  an  inflexional  language  two 
thousand  years  ago  does  not  prove  that  it  is  so  now.  The 
only  rational  principle  is  to  look  at  the  language  as  it  is  now, 
and  ask  ourselves,  How  does  this  language  express  the  rela- 
tions of  its  words  to  one  another  ?  If  we  examine  English  on 
this  principle,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation  in  characterizing  it 
roughly  as  an  isolating  language  which  is  passing  into  the 
agglutinative  stage,  with  a  few  traditional  inflexions.  Hence 
the  value  of  English  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  language 
generally,  when  studied  rationally:  it  enables  us  to  watch 
many  linguistic  phenomena  in  the  very  process  of  formation, 
which  in  other  languages  can  only  be  observed  in  a  stereotyped 
condition.  Another  advantage  of  English  for  comparative 
purposes  is  the  many-sidedness  of  its  structure.  In  this 
respect  it  diflPers  essentially  from  languages  whose  structure  is 
primitive,  not,  like  that  of  Englisli,  the  result  of  casting  off" an 
effete  inflexional  system.     In  most  agglutinative  languages 
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there  is  no  distinction  of  meaning  made  by  position,  all 
grammatical  relations  being  expressed  by  modifying  syllables 
which  have  a  fixed  order,  from  which  they  never  depart. 
English  can,  therefore,  only  be  compared  with  such  languages 
in  as  far  as  it  is  itself  agglutinative,  while  in  that  part  of  its 
grammar  which  depends  on  position  it  can  only  be  compared 
with  *  isolating '  languages,  such  as  Chinese.  Again,  although 
English  agglutination  is  mostly  of  a  rudimentary  type,  it  is  in 
other  cases  extremely  advanced.  Who,  for  instance,  in  com- 
paring the  positive  future  (hiyl^ou)  with  the  negative  (hiy- 
iwuntgou),  would  be  able  to  detect  the  root  (wil),  which  comes 
out  clearly  in  the  emphatic  future  (hiyt(;ilgou)  ?  In  such 
forms  there  is  as  much  obscuration  of  the  formative  elements 
as  in  the  traditional  inflexions.  These  observations  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  draw  the  lines  which  separate  the  different 
stages  of  linguistic  development — languages  pass  from  the 
isolating  to  the  agglutinative  and  inflexional  stages  by 
insensible  degrees,  and  even  during  the  fullest  development 
of  inflexion  begin  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future  aggluti- 
nation. 

One  striking  result  of  the  English  power  of  expressing 
grammatical  relations  by  position  is  the  freedom  with  which 
one  part  of  speech  may  be  converted  into  another.  Thus 
(sendi)  is  a  noun,  (dhen)  an  adverb,  but  in  (sandi  iivniq,  Adho  ^ 
dhen  steitova  faeaz)  they  are  both  attribute-words.  In  the 
same  way  any  part  ol  speech  may  be  made  into  a  noun  simply 
by  prefixing  an  article  or  adjective. 

Even  groups  of  words  may  be  treated  in  this  way.  Thus 
in  the  sentence  (Adha  bukyu  sentmiywoz  nou  yuws),  (nou 
yuws)  is  simply  equivalent  to  the  adjective  '  useless '.  When 
we  talk  of  (Adheem  ploiezlaie  bilitifer  injari  bil)  the  whole 
of  the  group  except  (bil)  is  nothing  but  a  huge  composite 
adjective.  These  groups  may  also  be  inflected  like  simple 
words,  as  in  (Adho  mgenai  sao  yestadeatdha  thiyataz  faadha), 
where  on  all  received  principles  of  grammar  (thiyataz)  ought 
to  be  parsed  as  the  genitive  of  *  theatre '. 

English,  in  common  with  the  Romance  languages,  is  often 

^  A  indicates  weak  stress. 
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described  as  an  '  analytical '  language,  as  opposed  to  a 
'synthetic'  language,  such  as  Latin.  This  term  is  meant 
to  imply  that  the  agglutinations  of  modern  languages  are 
deliberate  substitutions  for  the  older  inflexions — the  inflexions 
are  supposed  to  be  '  anal3^sed '  into  their  simple  elements.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  this  view  is  quite  erroneous.  If  the 
characteristic  agglutinations  of  modern  English,  for  instance, 
were  nothing  but  substitutes  for  inflexions,  there  would  be 
exactly  as  many  agglutinations  as  there  originally  were 
inflexions ;  but,  as  we  see,  we  have  in  English  combinations  to 
which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  the  older  inflexional 
languages,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  inflexional  distinc- 
tions are  entirely  lost. 

Cases 

I  propose  now  to  examine  some  portions  of  English  grammar 
more  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  hitherto  overlooked  by  grammarians 
and  logicians,  that  the  definition  of  the  noun  applies  strictly 
only  to  the  nominative  case.  The  oblique  cases  are  really 
attribute- words,  and  inflexion  is  practically  nothing  but  a 
device  for  turning  a  noun  into  an  adjective  or  adverb.  This 
is  perfectly  clear  as  regards  the  genitive,  and,  indeed,  there  is 
historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  genitive  in  the  Aryan 
languages  was  originally  identical  with  an  adjective-ending, 
'  man's  life '  and  '  human  life '  being  expressed  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  also  clear  that  '  noctem  '  in  '  flet  noctem  *  is  a  pure 
adverb  of  time.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  the  accusative  in 
such  sentences  as  '  he  beats  tlie  boy  *  is  also  a  sort  of  adverb, 
because  the  connexion  between  verb  and  object  is  so  intimate 
as  almost  to  form  one  simple  idea,  as  in  the  case  of  noun- 
composition.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  '  boy '  in  the  compound 
noun  '  boy-beating '  is  an  attribute-word,  it  can  very  well  be 
so  also  when  '  beating'  is  thrown  into  the  verbal  form  without 
any  change  of  meaning. 

Our  difficulty  in  determining  the  meaning  of  the  accusative 
has,  as  far  as  I  know,  never  been  pointed  out  liitherto,  viz. 
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that  in  many  cases  it  has  no  meaning  at  all,  but  merely  serves 
to  connect  a  verb  with  a  noun  in  various  arbitrary  ways. 
With  such  verbs  as  '  beat ',  '  carry ',  &c.,  the  accusative  un- 
mistakably denotes  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the 
verb,  but  with  such  verbs  as  *  see ',  '  hear ',  it  is  clearly  a  mere 
metaphor  to  talk  of  an  '  object '.  A  man  cannot  be  beaten 
without  feeling  it,  but  he  can  be  seen  without  knowing  any- 
thing about  it,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  no  action  or  volition 
at  all  involved  in  seeing.  And  in  such  a  sentence  as  '  he  fears 
the  man ',  the  relations  are  exactly  reversed,  the  grammatical 
nominative  being  really  the  object  affected,  while  the  gram- 
matical accusative  represents  the  cause,  but  as  he  is  conceived 
as  a  2^cissive  cause,  the  fiction  of  object  can  still  be  maintained. 
The  meaninglessness  of  the  accusative  is  further  shown  by  the 
inconsistencies  of  its  actual  use  in  language.  Thus  Latin  has 
'  rideo  aliquem  ',  English  '  laugh  at ',  while  '  deride '  has  the 
accusative  as  in  Latin.  Compare  also  English  'see'  with 
'  look  at '  and  the  divergent  use  of  the  dative  and  accusative 
in  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is,  indeed,  often  doubtful  a  priori 
whether  any  language  in  a  given  case  will  employ  the  accusa- 
tive or  not — we  can  only  tell  by  observing  the  actual  form. 
Now  in  English,  in  the  noun  at  least,  the  only  '  form '  of  the 
accusative  is  its  position  after  the  verb.  As  far  as  the  form 
goes,  then,  *  king '  in  *  he  became  king ', '  he  is  king ',  may  be  in 
the  accusative.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  English  people  who 
have  not  been  taught  grammar,  that  is  to  say  Latin  grammar, 
in  their  first  attempts  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  language 
as  German,  do  put  'king'  in  the  accusative.  They  are 
naturally  confirmed  in  this  idea  when  they  find  that  if  they 
substitute  for  the  noun  a  personal  pronoun,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  distinct  forms  for  nominative  and  accusative,  the 
accusative  is  used,  and  it  is  only  the  influence  of  ignorant 
grammarians  that  prevents  such  phrases  as  '  it  is  me '  from 
being  adopted  into  the  written  language,  and  acknowledged 
in  the  grammars.  In  Danish  '  det  er  mig '  is  the  only  form 
known,  and  '  det  er  jeg '  would  be  as  wrong  as  '  c'est  je '  would 
be  in  French.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  Latin  grammar,  we  can 
easily  imagine  the  grammarians  proving  that  *  king  '  in  '  he 
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became  king*  could  not  possibly  be  anything  but  the 
accusative,  the  action  of  the  verb  '  become '  passing  on  to  the 
object  '  king '.  That  there  is  really  nothing  extravagant  in 
this  view  is  shown  by  the  Old  English  *  he  wear's  to  cyninge 
(geh^lgod) '  and  the  German  'er  ward  zum  konig'. 

Further  we  have  also  a  positional  dative,  as  in  '  he  gave 
the  man  a  book '.  May  not  then  the  supposed  accusative  in 
*  he  flattered  the  man ', '  it  pleased  the  man ',  be  really  a  dative, 
as  it  certainly  would  be  historically  1  ^  This  view  might  again 
be  supported  by  an  examination  of  the  corresponding  pronoun 
forms,  for  '  him '  is  historically  a  dative,  not  an  accusative,  and 
so  with  the  others  also. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  whatever  the  history  may  be,  the  so- 
called  accusative  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  functionally  not 
a  case  at  all,  but  a  special  form  which  may  be  indifferently 
nom.,  ace,  or  dat.,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  real  difference 
between  *  I '  and  '  me '  is  that  *  I '  is  an  inseparable  prefix  used 
to  form  finite  verbs,  while  '  me '  is  an  independent  or  absolute 
pronoun,  which  can  be  used  without  a  verb  to  follow.  These 
distinctions  are  carried  out  in  vulgar  English  as  strictly  as  in 
French,  where  the  distinction  between  the  conjoint  'je'  and 
the  absolute  *  moi '  is  rigidly  enforced.  The  difference  between 
French  and  English  is  that  French  has  also  a  true  conjoint 
accusative  '  me ',  which,  as  in  Basque,  is  incorporated  into  the 
verb.  In  vulgar  English  we  hear  not  only  *  it  is  me  ',  but  also 
with  the  relative,  as  in  *  him  that 's  here  '  (Aimdhats  iia),  where 
the  polite  language  only  tolerates  '  he '.  In  the  polite  language 
we  find  such  monstrosities  as  '  it  will  give  my  friend  and  I 
great  pleasure ' — the  natural  result  of  the  artificial  reaction 
against  *  it  is  me '. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  terminology.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  have  throughout  avoided  the  names '  possessive' 
and  '  objective '.  The  distinctions  implied  are  historical,  and 
therefore  the  historical  names  should  be  retained.  If  the 
names  of  grammatical  forms  were  to  be  changed  whenever 
their  meanings  changed,  we  should  have  different  names  for 
every  period  and  every  language.  It  is  much  simpler  to 
'  Old  English,  *  h6  dlecte  Cam  menn  '  and  *  hit  licode  3am  menn  *. 
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regard  these  terms  as  being  what  they  really  are,  purely 
conventional  names  of  forms  whose  meanings  are  often  vague 
and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  Historically  English  nouns  can 
only  be  said  to  have  one  case,  the  genitive.  The  unmodified 
base  represents  historically  both  nominative  and  accusative 
(possibly  also  dative  in  some  cases),  we  may  therefore  call  it 
the  *  common '  case.  Pronouns  have  three  cases,  nominative, 
genitive,  as  in  '  it  is  his ',  and  dative.  The  question  whether 
'  his '  in  '  his  book '  is  a  genitive,  or  a  possessive  adjective,  is 
really  an  idle  one,  for  the  genitive  is  in  all  cases  functionally 
identical  with  an  adjective.  If  we  disregard  history,  and  take 
position  as  the  criterion  of  case,  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
doubtfully  a  subject  and  object  case,  the  former  corresponding 
to  the  old  nominative,  the  latter  sometimes  to  the  ace,  some- 
times to  the  dat. 

Pronouns 

• 

Pronouns  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  proper  names.  They 
are  nouns  which,  in  themselves,  only  connote  'human  being', 
and  in  some  cases  sex  also.  When  we  hear  that  *he  is 
coming ',  all  we  learn  is  that  a  male  human  being  is  coming, 
and  we  learn  just  as  much  from  the  proposition  'James  is 
coming '.  The  main  distinction  is  that  pronouns  are  of  general, 
proper  names  of  special  application,  for,  if  the  system  of  giving 
proper  names  were  carried  out  perfectly,  every  one  would  have 
a  name  to  himself,  which  would  be  shared  by  no  one  else. 
Pronouns  are,  therefore,  even  less  significant  than  proper 
names :  '  he '  may  refer  in  turn  to  each  individual  man  there 
is,  if  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  allows  it. 

All  pronouns  are  relative — they  always  refer  to  some  noun. 
'  He '  is  quite  as  relative  in  signification  as  '  who '  is,  and  the 
two  are  really  identical  in  meaning,  the  distinction  being 
purely  formal,  viz.  that  a  sentence  beginning  with  '  who '  is 
always  accompanied  by  another  sentence  containing  some 
statement  about  the  person  to  whom  the  pronoun  refers,  and 
until  we  have  this  sentence,  we  feel  that  the  first  sentence  is 
formally  incomplete.  '  He '  is,  therefore,  relative  in  meaning, 
'who'  in  meaning  and  form  also.     'He   is  here'  does  not 
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really  convey  any  more  information  than  'the  man  who  is 
here ',  but  it  can  stand  alone,  whereas  the  other  cannot. 

Adjectives 

Adjectives  may  be  either  special  or  general  attribute- words. 
Special  adjectives  are  'bright',  'blue',  &c.,  while  such  ad- 
jectives as  '  this ',  '  that ',  which  connote  nothing  but  the  attri- 
bute of  existing  in  space,  are  general.  Still  more  general  are 
such  adjectives  as  the  definite  article  '  the ',  which  connotes 
nothing  but  the  attribute  of  forming  a  member  of  a  class,  or 
something  similar.  Many  of  these  general  adjectives  are  at 
the  same  time  pronouns  when  they  stand  alone,  thus  '  some ' 
alone  is  equivalent  to  *  some  human  beings ',  while  in  '  some 
men '  it  is  simply  an  adjective,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  absurdly 
called,  an  *  adjective  pronoun '.  Similarly  in  vulgar  English 
'  them '  by  itself  is  a  pronoun  (Adhemdhats  on  eint  duwin  nou 
W88k),  but  before  a  noun  (dhem  thiqz),  it  is  a  general 
(demonstrative)  adjective. 

The  two  articles  are  often  so  devoid  of  meaning  as  to  amount 
practically  to  nothing  more  than  prefixes  for  forming  nouns, 
although  this  is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  French  and  German, 
where  the  definite  article  may  be  said  to  have  hardly  any 
meaning  at  all,  being  not  only  prefixed,  as  in  English,  to  the 
names  of  things  which  only  occur  singly,  such  as  '  the  sun ', 
*  the  earth ',  but  also  to  proper  names  and  the  names  of 
abstractions. 

In  *  a  good  man '  *  a '  belongs  not  to  '  good ',  but  to  '  man '. 
We  have,  therefore,  here  a  case  of  incorporation,  which  is 
avoided  in  '  all  the  way ', '  so  great  a  work ',  &c.  In  *  a  hundred 
men',  the  *a'  belongs  to  the  'hundred',  forming  with  it  a 
single  attribute-word. 

Verbs 

The  really  characteristic  feature  of  the  English  finite  verb 
is  its  inability  to  stand  alone  without  a  pronominal  prefix. 
Thus  (gou),  (ran),  (flai),  by  themselves  may  be  either  nouns  or 
verbs ;  if,  for  instance,  the  indefinite  article  is  prefixed  to  any 
of   them,  it  becomes  a  noun — (o/you),  (aron),  (o/Iai),  are  all 
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nouns.  But  (ai^ou),  (wiyron),  (dhei/lai)  are  verbs.  With  the 
help  of  other  prefixes  a  great  variety  of  verbal  forms  may  be 
made  without  the  slightest  change  of  the  primitive  form. 
Thus  (wiyl^ou)  is  future,  (vviyd^ou)  is  conditional,  (wiydidr/ou) 
is  a  form  of  the  preterite,  &c.  If  for  the  pronoun  a  noun  is 
substituted,  the  verb  is  recognized  solely  by  its  position  after 
the  noun  in  its  common  case,  thus  in  (dh9men?'8n)  there  is 
nothing  but  the  fact  of  (ran)  following  the  uninflected  plural 
(dh977ien)  to  show  that  it  is  a  verb.  Even  when  there  is  a 
noun  preceding,  the  pronominal  prefix  is  often  used  in  common 
talk,  especially  among  the  uneducated ;  thus  we  often  hear, 
instead  of  (Amai  bredhoz  kamiq  houmto  morou),  (Amai 
bredhehiyz  kamiq  .  .  .).  The  tendency  to  employ  a  pronomi- 
nal prefix  is  also  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  impersonal 
verbs,  such  as  (itreinz),  (itA-sepuz),  &c.,  where  the  (it)  is  quite 
unmeaning. 

These  facts  illustrate  the  peculiar  complexity  of  English 
grammar,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  just  and  adequate 
view  of  its  characteristic  features.  In  such  a  sentence  as 
(Adho  men  kem)  (kam)  is  a  verb  mainly  through  its  position, 
in  (dhei/i^em)  because  of  the  pronominal  prefix,  and  in  (hiy/camz) 
both  because  of  the  prefix  and  of  the  inflexional  (z). 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  English  has  no  infinitive, 
except  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  (Kom)  by  itself  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  not  necessarily  a  verb  at  all,  still  less  an 
infinitive  '  mood  ',  and  it  is  certainly  most  in  accordance  with 
the  instinct  of  those  who  speak  English  naturally  to  consider 
(kam)  simply  as  a  base  or  common  form  of  the  verb,  just  as 
(msen)  is  felt  to  be  a  common  case.^ 

The  term  '  mood '  is,  of  course,  quite  a  misnomer  as  applied 
to  the  infinitive  in  any  language,  for  the  infinitive  is  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  nominal  form  of  the  verb.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  in  English  several  forms  of  the  verb  which,  on  all 
sound  analogy,  ought  to  be  included  among  the  moods.  These 
are  the  emphatic  (aicZuw^ou),  the  negative  (aicZount^ou),  the 


1  The  form  (teyou),  as  in  (Aai  wishte  gou),  might  be  called  the  supine.    It 
is  not  even  historically  an  infinitive. 
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interrogative  (duwai^ou),  the  negative-interrogative  (cZountai- 
gou),  the  first  of  which  is  quite  peculiar  to  English. 

The  inflected  subjunctive  is  almost  extinct  in  English.  In 
form  it  is  only  in  a  few  cases  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
indicative,  and  its  original  meaning  is  so  completely  lost  that 
English  people  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  the  proper  use 
of  the  subjunctive  in  such  languages  as  German  and  French, 
where  it  is  still  a  living  element  of  the  language.  We  still 
employ  it  chiefly  in  a  few  stereotyped  optative  phrases,  such 
as  '  God  save  the  Queen ',  and  mechanically  after  certain 
conjunctions.  In  the  language  of  the  vulgar  it  seems  hardly 
to  be  used  at  all,  and  such  constructions  as  '  if  I  ^uas  you '  .  .  . 
seem  to  be  gradually  spreading  even  among  the  educated. 

Pkepositions 

The  combination  of  a  preposition  and  its  noun  (or  pronoun) 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  an  oblique  case  of  a  noun,  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  a  compound  attribute.  The  preposition  itself  is 
modified  attributively  by  the  noun,  and  the  two  together 
constitute  an  attribute  of  some  other  word.  Thus  in  '  ho  stood 
t)y  'j '  by '  is  an  attribute -word  modifying  '  stood ',  in  '  he  stood 
by  the  gate ',  *  by '  is  modified  by '  the  gate ',  which  is  virtually 
an  adverb  of  '  by ',  and  the  two  together  form  a  compound 
attribute  of  '  stood  '.  In  this  example  the  prepositional  com- 
pound is  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  but  it  may  also  qualify  a 
substantive,  as  in  '  the  church  in  the  town ',  which  is  equivalent 
to  '  the  town  church ',  or,  in  German,  '  die  stadtische  Kirche.' 

Sentence-words 

There  are  a  variety  of  words  which  have  the  peculiarity  of 
always  forming  a  sentence  by  themselves ;  they  might  also  be 
called  isolated  words.  These  words  are:  (1)  the  imperative 
mood  of  verbs, '  come  I '  for  instance,  being  equivalent  to  '  I 
command,  or  ask  you  to  come ' ;  (2)  the  *  adverbs '  yes  and  iio, 
which  are  equivalent  to  affirmative  and  negative  propositions ; 
and  (3)  the  interjections,  many  of  which,  as,  for  instance,  alaa  ! 
from  the  adjective  lasbuo^  are  quite  erroneously  described  as 
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inarticulate  imitative  sounds,  and  which  have  as  much  right 
to  be  considered  parts  of  speech  as  the  imperatives  of  verbs. 

Concluding  Remarks 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the 
province  of  grammar  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  dictionary — a 
subject  on  which  considerable  confusion  of  ideas  prevails.  The 
popular  notion  is  that  the  business  of  a  grammar  is  to  explain 
forms,  of  a  dictionary  to  explain  meanings.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  study  of  forms  involves  also  a  study  of  their  meanings 
as  well,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  syntax  is  nothing  else  but 
an  investigation  of  the  meanings  of  grammatical  forms.  The 
real  distinction  is  that  grammar  deals  with  the  general  facts 
of  language,  lexicology  with  the  special  facts.  Thus  the  fact 
that  '  tree '  becomes  '  trees '  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one 
tree,  is  a  general  one,  for  it  applies,  with  certain  restrictions, 
to  nearly  all  other  nouns  as  well;  but  the  fact  that  the 
combination  of  sound  that  constitutes  the  sound-group  '  tree ' 
has  the  meaning  we  attach  to  it  and  no  other,  is  an  isolated 
one,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sounds  themselves  or  the  way 
in  which  they  are  combined  to  necessitate  one  meaning  more 
than  another,  while  even  if  we  were  ignorant  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  '  tree ',  we  should  be  able  to  recognize  in  '  trees ' 
the  meaning  of  '  plurality',  if  we  met  with  it  in  an  unambiguous 
sentence.  If  we  had  a  rationally  constructed  Universal 
Language,  in  which  every  letter  in  a  word  would  be  significant 
and  combined  according  to  definite  laws,  so  that  the  connexion 
between  form  and  meaning  would  be  at  once  evident,  there 
would  be  no  dictionary  at  all — everything  would  be  grammar, 
and  the  dictionary  would  be  simply  an  alphabetical  index  to 
the  grammar. 

The  simple  question,  then,  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in 
determining  the  scope  of  the  grammar  of  any  language  is,  how 
does  this  language  indicate  general  meanings  1  The  answer 
to  this  question  is  the  grammar.  If  the  language  chiefly 
employs  what  are  conventionally  termed  'inflexions',  its 
grammar  will  be  mainly  an  *  inflexional  *  one ;  if  position,  its 
grammar  will  be  like  that  of  Chinese,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
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of  English  also,  *  positional'  To  assert  that  Chinese  has  '  no 
grammar',  or  'no  grammar  properly  speaking',  as  it  is  some- 
times cautiously  put,  is  simply  an  eccentric  way  of  stating  that 
it  has  no  iiifiexlonaJ'  grammar. 

An  essential  part  of  English  grammar  is  intonation.  An 
immense  number  of  general  ideas,  both  emotional  and  purely 
logical,  are  expressed  in  English  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  The  distinction  between  affirmation  and 
interrogation,  subject  and  predicate,  doubt  and  certainty,  &c., 
arc  all  expressed  either  partly  or  entirely  by  intonation. 

The  following  are,  then,  the  essential  elements  of  English 
grammar  : 

1.  Phonology,  or  an   account  of  the  formation  of  the 

sounds  of  the  language,  their  combinations,  &c. 

2.  Phonetic   Synthesis,   comprising   Quantity,   Force  or 

Stress,  and  Intonation.  (Voice-timbre,  Expression, 
(fee,  belong  rather  to  Elocution,  which  is  a  special 
branch  of  Grammar.) 

3.  Word  Position. 

4.  Pai*ts     of     Speech,     Inflexion,     Agglutination,     ifec. 

(including  all  that  is  commonly  understood  as 
'  Grammar '). 

The  relation  of  form  to  meaning  may,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered in  various  ways.  The  form  may  first  be  considered 
purely  as  form,  as  when  we  analyse  the  various  degi'ees  of 
quantity,  the  exact  intervals  of  intonation,  tfec,  and  we  may 
then  either  consider  the  various  meanings  attached  to  each 
form,  or,  starting  from  the  meaning  alone,  determine  what 
forms  are  used  to  express  it.  In  a  full  grammar  all  these 
arrangements  must  be  represented,  partially  at  least.  The 
facts  must  also  be  so  stated  that  due  prominence  is  given  to 
the  really  important  elements.  Archaisms  and  fossilized  forms 
must  be  duly  subordinated  to  the  living  means  of  expression. 

The  different  strata  of  the  formative  elements  must  also  be 
distinguished.  Thus,  while  the  combinations  of  noun  and 
preposition  would  be  treated  at  full  under  the  same  category 
as  inflexion — 'of  man'  and  *  man's',  for  instance,  coming 
together — the  traditional   inflexions  would  also  be  grouped 
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together  separately,  apart  from  the  later  agglutinations.  Even 
merely  nascent  forms  and  tendencies  would  also  be  grouped 
together  separately.  It  is,  for  instance,  important  to  observe 
the  tendency  to  indicate  the  singular  of  nouns  by  prefixes, 
leaving  the  plural  unmodified;  'man,'  for  instance,  means 
'man  in  general',  or,  in  short,  'men,'  while  'the  man',  or  'a 
man ',  has  a  definitely  singular  meaning.  It  is  of  course  true 
that  we  can  also  say  '  the  men '  in  the  plural,  but  it  is  at  least 
conceivable  that  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  English  the  use 
of  the  articles  may  be  confined  entirely  to  the  singular,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  plural  inflexions  would 
be  entirely  lost,  so  that  the  distinction  between  singular  and 
plural  would  be  denoted  entirely  by  prefixes.  Compare  the 
French  singulars  (aq^  sha,  la  sha)  with  the  plural  (de  sha,  le 
sha). 

If  English  grammar  were  treated  in  this  way,  it  would  give 
the  student  just  notions  not  only  of  the  structure  of  his  own 
language,  but  also  of  language  generally,  and  a  solid  foundation 
would  be  laid  for  historical  and  comparative  philology.  The 
ordinary  grammars,  which  ignore  many  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  entirely,  and  subordinate  others  to  purely 
exceptional  ones,  not  only  give  the  student  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  of  the  structure  of  English,  but  also  train  him 
to  habits  of  erroneous  and  superficial  observation,  the  evil 
results  of  which  are  seen  every  day  both  in  scientific  philology 
and  in  the  practical  acquisition  of  foreign  languages. 

^  I  use  (q)  to  denote  the  French  nasal :  (aq  sha)  = '  un  chat '. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  rise  of  modern  scientific  philology, 
and  its  rapid  development  during  the  present  century,  have 
had  but  little  influence  on  the  practical  study  of  language ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  influence  it  has  exercised  has 
not  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. 
I,  for  one,  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  our  present 
exaggeratedly  analytical  methods,  which  are  the  fruit  not  only 
of  scientific  philology,  but  also  of  the  elaboration  of  grammars 
and  dictionaries,  are  a  failure  compared  with  the  synthetic 
methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  which  sentences  were  grasped 
as  wholes,  not  analysed  and  put  together  like  pieces  of  mosaic 
work,  and  that  any  real  reform  will  involve,  partially  at  least, 
a  return  to  these  older  methods. 

But  the  question  of  such  a  reform  has  even  now  begun  to 
engage  the  attention  of  philologists.  I  have  myself  worked 
at  it  incessantly  for  the  last  fifteen  years  from  every  point  of 
view,  both  practical  and  theoretical,  and  in  1876  I  even  wrote 
a  complete  treatise  on  the  '  Practical  Study  of  Language ',  but 
on  the  maxim  that  example  is  better  than  precept,  I  thought 
it  better  to  reserve  its  publication  till  I  had  brought  out  some 
practical  exemplification  of  the  methods  I  advocate.  This 
I  am  now  doing  :  my  Elementarbuch  des  gesprockenen  Englisch 
(Primer  of  Spoken  English)  is  already  half  through  the  press, 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  published  I  hope  to  bring  out  my  treatise 
in  a  thoroughly  revised  and  complete  form.  Meanwhile 
I  may  refer  to  such  brief  statements  of  my  views  as  are 
contained  in  my  Presidential  Addresses  ^  and  other  papers  ^ 

»  Tramactions  of  the  Philological  Society j  1882-4,  pp.  677-99. 
'  See  especially  Address  for  1876-7,  pp.  16  foil. 

'  Especially  Words,  Logic,  and  Grammar,  Trans.  1876  6.  [pp.  1-83  of  this 
reprint.] 
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read  before  this  Society,  in  the  preface  to  my  Handbook  of 
Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877),  and  in  my  review 
of  Storm's  Englische  Philologie  (Heilbronn  :  Henninger,  1881) 
in  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen  (1881,  Stuck  44,  pp.  1398 
foil.). 

But  the  main  impulse  has  come  from  the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Storm,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  scientific  study  of 
English,  the  first  part  (which  is  all  that  has  appeared  as  yet) 
dealing  with  the  living  language.  The  two  main  features  of 
Storm's  method  are  the  prominence  he  gives  to  the  living 
language,  and  his  vindication  of  scientific  phonetics  as  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  all  study  of  language,  whether 
practical  or  theoretical.  He  recommends  the  following  order  of 
the  different  branches :  '  begin  with  the  practical  acquisition 
of  the  living  language  and  extensive  reading,  then  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  older  stages  of  the  language  through  the 
most  important  texts,  and  finally  study  scientific  grammar  and 
the  history  and  etymology  of  the  language  in  their  natural 
connexion.'  Storm  rightly  blames  the  older  German  gram- 
marians for  confusing  Tudor  English,  eighteenth,  and  nine- 
teenth century  English  in  one  chaotic  mass,  which  is  made  the 
foundation  of  the  practical  study  of  the  living  language. 
With. equal  justice  he  protests  against  the  tendency  of  gram- 
marians to  regard  the  spoken  language  as  a  corruption  of 
the  literary  language ;  he  maintains,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
spoken  language  is  always  the  real  source  of  the  literary 
language.  Indeed  (as  I  remarked  in  my  above-mentioned 
review)  the  spoken  language  is  (with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional abnormal  artificialities)  the  only  source  of  the  literary 
language :  every  literary  language  arises  from  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  mixture  of  spoken  languages  of  different  periods ; 
such  forms,  for  instance,  as  thou  loved,  he  loveih,  which  now 
only  occur  in  the  higher  literature,  were  ordinary  colloquialisms 
in  Tudor  English.  Hence  the  general  axiom  —  equally  im- 
portant for  the  practical  and  the  scientific  study  of  language 
— that  the  living  spoken  form  of  every  language  should  be 
made  the  foundation  of  its  study.  This  holds  good,  even  if 
the  ultimate  object  is  the  mastery  of  the  literary  language 

d2 
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only,  for  the  spoken  is  the  only  form  of  the  language  which 
is  regular  and  definitely  limited  in  the  range  of  its  grammar 
and  vocabulary. 

In  speaking  of  the  relation  of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical 
study  of  language,  Storm  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
former  *  is  practical  in  a  higher  sense,  because  it  facilitates 
the  comprehension  and  acquisition  of  the  facts'.  This  view 
I  criticized  in  my  review  as  follows  (translating  from  the 
German) :  *  It  is  true  that  a  knowledge  of  such  a  language  as 
Latin  considerably  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  Italian  .  .  .  , 
but  where  the  connexion  between  the  two  languages  is  self- 
evident,  no  scientific  sign-post  is  required :  every  one  sees  at 
once  that  padre  is  connected  with  2)cttrem,  aimer  with  amare ; 
and  when  the  relationship  can  be  established  only  by  means 
of  numerous  intermediate  stages,  and  complicated  laws  of 
sound-change,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  really  practical  to 
seek  our  object  in  such  a  roundabout  way.  .  .  We  can  explain 
the  irregularities  of  a  language  by  means  of  history,  and  even 
prove  that  they  are  really  more  correct  than  the  regular  forms, 
but  they  still  continue  to  be  irregularities,  that  is,  they  always 
cause  breaks  and  inequalities  in  the  series  of  mental  associa- 
tions called  forth  by  the  regular  forms,  which  can  only  be 
smoothed  over  by  strict  attention  and  continued  practice. 
Especially  instructive  in  this  respect  are  the  numberless 
grammatical  difficulties  which  do  not  require  any  historical 
illustration,  simply  because  they  are  in  themselves  perfectly 
transparent,  such  as  the  periphrastic  forms  of  the  English 
verb.  What  can  historical  philology  contribute  to  the  analysis 
of  ^vill  love,  thall  love,  is  loving,  &c.  ?  And  yet  few  foreigners  ,. 
succeed  in  mastering  the  delicate  distinctions  of  the  English 
verb.  The  constant  application  of  historical  and  comparative 
illustrations  is  often  positively  injurious,  from  the  disturbing 
influence  it  has  on  the  purity  and  detiniteness  of  the  groups 
of  associations  gained  by  the  practical  study.  One  can  imagine 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  would  result  from  an 
attempt  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  English  from 
Matzner's  grammar!  The  impossibility  of  a  consistent 
application  of  the  results  of  scientific  philology  to  practical 
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study  is  not  generally  recognized,  simply  because  such  a 
consistent  application  is  never  attempted ;  but  yet,  happily, 
the  practice  of  throwing  crumbs  of  philology  into  practical 
grammars,  &c.,  seems  to  be  falling  more  and  more  into 
discredit,  even  when  the  language  is  to  be  studied  solely  for 
scientific  purposes.^  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  let  each 
branch  rest  on  its  own  merits :  scientific  philology  should  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake,  not  as  an  appendix  to  the  practical 
study.'  I  would  of  course  admit  that  wherever  scientific 
etymology,  &c.,  really  helps,  it  ought  to  be  utilized,  and  that 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  practical  application  of  such 
a  law  as  that  ascribed  to  Grimm  may  be  worth  the  effort  of 
learning  it :  but,  unfortunately,  it  often  happens  that  a  false 
etymology  is  of  more  practical  value  than  the  correct  one : 
every  beginner  in  Greek  at  once  remembers  the  meaning  of 
holos  by  its  likeness  to  English  hole,  whereas  its  relation  to 
Latin  scdvus  can  only  be  mastered  by  an  effort.  Such  acci- 
dental likenesses,  which  are  not  unfrequent  between  totally 
unconnected  languages,  where,  of  course,  scientific  comparison 
is  excluded,  are  eagerly  seized  on  by  the  beginner  as  the 
natural  foundation  of  his  new  vocabulary,  especially  if  they 
appeal  to  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  or  paradoxical.^ 

In  the  last  few  years  German  philologists  and  teachers  have 
begun  to  agitate  for  a  reform  of  their  present  system  of 
practical  instruction  in  language,  which  they  themselves 
almost  unanimously  condemn  as  unscientific  as  well  as 
unpractical.  I  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  anony- 
mous essay  '  The  teaching  of  languages  must  start  afresh  ',  and 
Franke's  '  Practical  acquisition  of  language  '.^  The  latter  goes 
quite  as  far  as  I  have  ever  done  in  condemning  the  present 
system.     His  work  is  a  brief  sketch,  in  which  too  much  space 

1  See  W.  Braune's  remarks  ia  the  preface  to  his  Gotische  Grammatik. 

^  'They  call  their  mothers  mares,  and  all  their  daughters  flUies,'  as  Hood 
says  of  the  French,  lucus  a  non  lucendo.  garsfig :  nasty,  mdhrchen:  mares 
nest,  hasta :  hasty,  because  you  must  not  be  hasfy  with  it.  (This  was  actually 
put  in  print  once.) 

'  Der  sprachunterricht  muss  umkehren !  von  Quousque  tandem  (Hen- 
ninger,  188-).  Die  praktische  Spracherlernung,  auf  grund  der  psychologic 
und  der  pliysiologie  dersprache  dargestellt  von  F.  Franke  (Henninger,  1884). 
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is  taken  up  by  abstract  generalizations,  so  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  practical  working  of  his 
method  would  be.  He  insists  on  a  phonetic  basis,  and  charac- 
terizes the  older  system  as  the  '  translation- method '.  There 
are,  besides,  a  number  of  essays  and  pamphlets,  some  published 
separately,  some  in  such  periodicals  as  the  Anglia  and 
Englische  dudien.  I  may  here  quote  from  a  review  of 
Karl  Kuhn :  Ztir  methode  des  franzosischea  unterrichts  by 
H.  Klinghardt  which  has  just  appeared  in  the  latter,^  his  sum- 
mary of  the  three  leading  principles  of  reform  which  he  says 
are  now  generally  accepted  in  Germany  :  (1)  foreign  languages 
are  to  be  learned  primarily  by  means  of  connected  texts,  the 
grammar  being  kept  in  the  background;  (2)  the  foreign 
language  should  be  learned  by  imitation  and  thinking  in  it, 
not  by  translating;  (3)  living  languages  should  be  learned 
before  dead  ones — all  views  which  I  have  myself  held  for 
many  years  back.  It  is  to  be  wished,  however,  that  the 
Germans  would  give  us  fewer  generalizations  and  more  facts 
about  their  own  living  speech,  which  they  seem  totally  to 
neglect. 

I  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  different 
branches  of  practical  linguistic  study,  beginning  with  2^7'o- 
nunciation,  which  it  is  now  generall}^  admitted  can  only  be 
taught  on  the  basis  of  scientific  phonetics.  The  great  interest 
this  new  science  is  exciting  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  the  present  moment  three  full  treatises  on  it 
passing  through  the  press,  two  in  Germany  by  Victor  and 
Trautmann,  one  in  Sweden  by  WultF.  The  fii'st  attempt  to 
apply  phonetics  in  the  teaching  of  English  was  made  by  Victor 
in  his  Eaglmhe  Grammatik, and  then  by  Trautmann  (Anglia, 
i.  592  foil.).  Lastly,  Schrber  has  brought  out  a  treatise  on 
the  method  of  teaching  English  pronunciation,  based  on  the 
work  of  the  English  school  of  plionetics,^  and  embodying 
the  results  of   his  own  practical   teaching   experience.     The 


1  Englisclie  studien,  vii.  8,  pp.  491  foil. 

'  Uebcr  don  uiitcrricht  in  dor  ausspniche  des  Eoglischon,  von  Dr.  A. 
SchrOer  (Berlin,  1884). 
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Norwegian  Western's  Enyelsk  Lydldere  also  follows  the 
English  school  very  closely. 

But  the  importance  of  phonetics  in  the  practical  teaching  of 
language  is  still  very  far  from  being  recognized  to  its  full 
extent.  The  first  great  step  will  be  to  discard  the  ordinary 
spelling  entirely  in  teaching  pronunciation,  and  substitute 
a  purely  phonetic  one,  giving  a  genuine  and  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  actual  language,  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
of  an  imaginary  language,  spoken  by  imaginary  'correct 
speakers'.  To  teach  the  pronunciation  of  such  a  language  as 
modern  French  by  means  of  an  orthography  which  is  really 
a  very  corrupt  representation  of  the  sixteenth-century  pro- 
nunciation, is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  teach  Dutch  with 
a  German  grammar,  or  to  explain  the  anatomy  of  a  horse  by 
a  picture  of  a  zebra  or  an  ichthyosaurus.  When  the  language 
is  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  in  its  phonetic  form,  it  will 
be  time  to  study  the  older  spelling  in  connexion  with  the 
historical  study  of  the  older  stages  of  the  language.  Of  course, 
the  difficulty  of  the  transition  from  the  spoken  to  the  literary 
language  can  never  be  fully  overcome,  but  it  is  far  easier  than 
the  unnatural  process  of  basing  the  study  of  the  spoken 
language  on  an  imperfect  mastery  of  the  literary  one.  Ex- 
perience has  certainly  shown  that  a  class  of  children  taught 
reading  phonetically  will  master  both  phonetic  and  ordinary 
reading  quicker  than  a  class  taught  unphonetically  will  master 
the  latter  only.  Similar  results  are  obtained  in  music  by  the 
use  of  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method.  The  success  of  the  phonetic 
method  is  largely  dependent  on  the  notation  employed.  It  is 
a  great  step  to  discard  the  English  values  of  the  vowels,  as  is 
now  done  by  nearly  all  English  spelling-reformers,  but  it  will  be 
a  still  greater  step  when  a  universal  phonetic  shorthand  comes 
into  general  use.  Such  a  shorthand  would  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  from  the  ordinary  Roman  alphabet  to  such  a  one  as  Bell's 
Visible  Speech,  which  is  too  cumbrous  for  popular  use,  and 
would  at  the  same  time  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  real 
solution  of  the  problem  of  spelling-reform. 

One  very  important  result  of  basing  the  teaching  of  pro- 
nunciation on  scientific  phonetics  is  that  we  make  ourselves  to 
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a  great  extent  independent  of  a  residence  abroad,  and  of 
foreign  teachers,  for  I  fully  agree  with  Schroer  that  for 
teaching  Germans  English,  a  phonetically  trained  German  is 
far  superior  to  an  untrained  Englishman,  the  latter  being 
quite  unable  to  communicate  his  knowledge ;  and  this  principle 
applies,  of  course,  with  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  in  England.  Again,  a  learner  who  has  been  trained 
phonetically  will  understand  the  natives,  and  be  understood 
by  them  without  difficulty,  while  experience  shows  that  a  bad 
pronunciation  often  makes  the  speaker  unintelligible  (except 
to  waiters  at  hotels  who  have  learned  to  understand  the  jargon 
of  foreigners  by  long  practice),  and  also  retards  for  a  long 
time  his  comprehension  of  native  speakers.  Experience  also 
shows  that  nearly  all  great  linguists  ha/e  owed  their  success 
quite  as  much  to  their  quickness  in  imitating  sounds  as  to 
their  powerful  memories,  and  phonetics  alone  can  supply  the 
want  of  this  natural  quickness  of  imitation. 

But  the  gain  of  a  phonetic  grasp  of  language  extends  far 
beyond  such  special  considerations.  A  secure  grasp  of  Uie 
sounds  of  a  language  is  a  great  strengthening  of  the  general 
mastery  of  its  forms  and  meanings,  and  a  minute  discrimination 
of  the  phonetic  differences  between  closely  allied  languages  (as 
when  the  French  and  Italian  «,  the  Dutch  it,  and  German  u 
are  kept  apart)  is  the  surest  safeguard  against  otherwise 
inevitable  confusions.  Phonetics  alone  can  breathe  life  into 
the  dead  mass  of  letters  which  constitute  a  written  language : 
it  alone  can  bring  the  rustic  dialogues  of  our  novels  before 
every  intelligent  reader  as  living  realities,  and  make  us  realize 
the  living  power  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  classical  languages 
in  prose  and  verse.  Again,  phonetics  alone  enables  us  to 
analyse  and  register  the  various  phenomena  of  stress,  intona- 
tion, and  quantity,  which  are  the  foundation  of  word-division, 
sentence-structure,  elocution,  metre,  and,  in  fact,  enter  into  all 
the  higher  problems  of  language:  a  psychological  study  of 
language  without  phonetics  is  an  impossibility. 

Gixiinrnar,  which  is  merely  a  commentary  on  the  facts  of 
language,  must  follow,  not  precede,  the  facts  themselves,  as 
presented  in  sentences  and  connected   texts  :   each  sentence 
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should  be  analysed  and  mastered  phonetically  before  its 
grammatical  analysis  is  attempted.  A  reference-grammar 
should  contain  all  the  rules ;  one  to  be  gone  through  and 
learned  systematically  must  be  strictly  limited,  so'as  to  include 
nothing  that  is  not  required  for  the  explanation  of  the  texts 
to  be  read.  Every  rule  must  have  its  example,  generally  an 
unambiguous  sentence  which  will  bear  separation  from  its 
context.^  The  greatest  blunder  that  can  be  made  is  that  of 
learning  bare  lists  of  words  by  heart :  house:  haus;  table:  tisch, 
&c.  But,  of  course,  such  a  word  as  haus  does  not  require 
a  complete  sentence :  das  haus,  hduser  gives  all  the  informa- 
tion required  by  any  learner  who  has  mastered  the  elements 
of  the  grammar.  Accidence  and  syntax  should  be  taught  as 
far  as  possible  simultaneously,  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
absurd  to  teach  the  names  of  tools  without  explaining  their 
use.  As  grammar  deals  with  the  general  laws  of  language, 
it  must  include  them  all,  giving  as  much  prominence  to 
derivation  and  composition  as  to  inflexions,  and  including  the 
laws  of  sentence-stress  and  intonation. 

The  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  a  language  may  be  carried 
on  in  two  distinct  ways.  We  may  either  learn  the  meanings 
of  separate  words,  or  else  learn  the  words  for  each  meaning. 
Thus,  we  may  take  the  word  good  and  go  through  its  various 
meanings  of  '  pleasant  to  the  taste ',  '  useful ',  *  morally  good ', 
'  property ',  &c.,  or  else  we  may  take,  say,  the  idea  of  '  morally 
good ',  and  enumerate  the  various  words  and  phrases  by  which 
it  is  expressed,  such  as  '  good ', '  virtue ', '  bad ', '  vice  '.  We  may 
distinguish  these  two  processes  as  analytic  and  synthetic 
meaning-study.2 

It  is  evident  that  the  latter  presupposes  the  former.  It  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  mass  of  formally  unconnected  wo  ids 
and  phrases  by  which  a  given  group  of  ideas  is  expressed  with- 
out some  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  the  various  meanings  of 
the  individual  words.    This  preliminary  study  may  be  regarded 

^  Made-up  sentences  are  generally  bad,  such  as  '  the  happy  cliildren  of  our 
teacher  sing  sweetly  enough  from  their  book  of  hymns ',  which  I  quote  from 
a  foreign  grammar  of  English. 

^  The  latter  would,  of  course,  include  the  grammatical  forms  as  well. 
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as  a  sort  of  lexicographical  syntax.  It  is,  of  course,  only 
concerned  with  those  words  whose  variety  of  meanings  causes 
real  difficulty,  such  as  particles  and  the  more  primitive  verbs, 
such  as  get  in  English.  The  difficulty  of  drawing  the  line 
between  this  study  and  ordinary  syntax  is  well  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  prepositions  are  treated  of  both  in  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary. 

The  synthetic  meaning-study,  on  the  other  hand,  includes 
the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  foundation  would 
be  a  vocabulary  in  which  the  commoner  words  of  the  language 
would  be  exemplified  in  sentences  grouped  under  the  different 
categories  of  space,  time,  &c.,  with  as  much  logical  continuity 
between  them  as  possible.  As  I  have  said  in  my  paper, 
Langvbage  and  Thought  (p.  12),^  the  study  of  only  3,000  words 
in  any  living  language  so  arranged  '  would  enable  any  one  to 
express  himself  on  most  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  life  with 
far  greater  accuracy  than  is  now  attainable,  even  after  years 
of  floundering  about  in  the  pages  of  unwieldy  and  unpractical 
dictionaries  and  grammars '.  A  reference  ideological  dictionary 
with  an  alphabetical  index  would  of  course  be  required  after- 
wards, but  all  looking  up  words  in  dictionaries  would  be 
excluded  from  the  earlier  stages.  Such  a  complete  dictionary 
would  enable  a  foreigner  to  master  the  special  vocabulary  of 
any  new  pursuit  at  a  short  notice,  for  it  would  give  all  the 
technical  terms  required,  in  their  natural  connexion.  A 
special  alphabetical  dictionary  containing  only  rare  words 
(presupposing  a  mastery  of  the  common  ones)  would  also  be 
very  useful.  Our  existing  dictionaries  err  in  trying  to  satisfy 
too  many  requirements  at  once. 

The  sentences  of  which  a  language  is  composed  are  of  two 
kinds.  There  are  some  which  may  be  called  general  sentences, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  types  from  which  a  number  of 
others  may  be  formed  by  substituting  new  words  for  those 
they  contain.  Thus,  /  have  a  hook  can  be  modified  into  /  have 
a  Iiouse,  &c.  These  sentences  can  be  formed  a  priori  by 
combining  their  elements.  Special  sentences  or  idioms  cannot 
be  formed  in  this  way,  and  such  idioms  as  how  do  you  do? 
I  can't  help  itf  never  mind,  are  really  on  a  level  with  simple 

['  See  note  oii  p.  1.] 
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words,  such  as  salutation,  inevitable,  indifference,  and,  like 
them,  have  to  be  learned  one  by  one,  like  the  irregularities  in 
the  grammar.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  well-known 
methods  of  Ollendorff  and  Ahn  is  that  they  tacitly  assume 
that  the  natural  sentences  of  languages  can  be  constructed 
a  iwiori]  as  we  see,  it  is  precisely  the  most  elementary, 
frequent,  and  necessary  sentences  which  cannot  be  constructed 
in  this  way.  The  results  of  these  methods  have  been  well 
parodied  in  Burnand's  Ne'w  Bandford  and  Merton:  The 
merchant  is  swimming  with  (avec)  the  gardener's  son,  but  (mais) 
the  Diitchnfian  has  the  gun,  and  so  on.  Of  course,  at  first  only 
the  necessary  idioms  should  be  taught.  The  line  between 
necessary  and  unnecessary  idioms  is  not  of  course  absolute, 
but  is  in  general  easy  enough  to  draw.  All  proverbial  idioms, 
for  instance,  and  most  of  those  containing  similes  belong  to 
the  latter  class.  For  conversational  purposes  questions  are 
more  necessary  than  answers :  the  idioms  used  in  questions 
must  be  mastered  perfectly,  while  those  used  in  answers 
require  only  to  be  understood.  Tlie  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  is,  of  course,  not  absolute,  and  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  much  more 
limited  the  natural  and  usual  combinations  of  most  words  are 
than  one  would  suppose  :  try,  for  instance,  the  combinations  of 
the  adjectives  ivhite,  high,  square,  angry,  and  the  substantives 
man,  coal,  snoiv,  tuord. 

The  want  of  phonetic  notation  is  alone  enough  to  make  our 
phrase-books  useless,  but  they  are  quite  as  defective  in  their 
idioms.  Not  only  is  there  an  utter  want  of  system  in  selecting 
the  really  useful  idioms,  and  subordinating  or  rejecting  the 
others,  but  the  idioms  and  phrases  given  are  often  absolutely 
incorrect  from  the  point  of  view  of  educated  speech,  being 
archaic,  literary,  or  vulgar,  or  the  result  of  mistranslation  of 
some  foreign  idiom.  Most  phrasebook- writers  fail  to  reproduce 
the  natural  spoken  language,  partly  from  want  of  preparatory 
training,  partly  from  a  fear  of  being  thought  vulgar,  but 
mainly  from  over-cleverness  and  conceit,  which  leads  them 
into  a  spurious   literary  style,^  so  that  their  dialogues  read 

1  Franke  remarks  that  German  grammars  for  foreigners  generally  give 
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like  extracts  from  badly  written  novels.  The  only  exception 
I  know  of  is  Storm's  edition  of  Bennett's  Norwegian  Phrase- 
book.  When  I  was  with  Storm  in  Norway  last  year,  we 
surveyed  nearly  the  whole  field  of  phrase-book  literature  in 
the  chief  European  languages,  and  passed  a  vote  of  sweeping 
condemnation  on  it  all,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
way  of  mastering  idioms  was  by  reading  novels  and  comedies, 
noting  down  the  necessary  ones  and  learning  them  by  heart. 
But  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  slow  and  time-wasting  process 
compared  with  that  of  studying  an  ideologically  arranged 
collection  such  as  I  now  make  whenever  I  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage, using  my  own  classification  of  English  idioms  as  a 


When  the  sounds  of  a  language  have  once  been  mastered, 
the  main  foundation  of  its  study  will  be  connected  texts, 
written  in  the  simplest  and  directest  colloquial  style,  and 
containing  as  few  rare  words  and  phrases  as  possible.  The 
best  texts  to  begin  with  are  descriptions  of  nature  and  natural 
phenomena,  of  the  different  races  of  man,  houses,  food,  dress, 
&c.,  for  such  descriptions  can  easily  be  made  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  elementary  vocabulary  of  material  things, 
phenomena,  and  actions.  Narrative  pieces  come  next,  and, 
lastly,  idiomatic  dialogues,  and  longer  pieces  which  combine 
all  three  elements. 

These  texts  should,  of  course,  be  made  as  interesting  and 
amusing  as  is  consistent  with  the  definite  principles  on  which 
they  are  framed.  They  correspond  exactly  to  the  '  studies  * 
of  the  musician,  just  as  the  latter's  scales  and  exercises 
correspond  to  the  linguist's  sound-exercises  and  first  sentences, 
and  just  as  the  musician's  studies  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the   classical    compositions   themselves,  so  do  our  linguistic 

eUen  Sie  .'—dieses  is  mein  Bruder  instead  of  the  colloquially  idiomatic  heeilen  Sie 
sich  or  machen  Sie  sdmell  (this  is  the  idiom  that  is  familiar  to  me) — das  [hier] 
is[t]  mein  Bruder.  I  find  in  recently  published  English  phrase-books  such 
fossils  as  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  drinking  wine  with  you,  Miss? — Your  health, 
Sir!  together  with  dinner-table  comments  such  as  this  beef  is  delicious:  it  melts 
in  the  mouth — I  love  fat.  In  some  of  these  books  a  man's  wife  is  his  good  lady. 
On  these  principles  learned  Germans  might  still  address  an  impudent  cab- 
man with  zounds  sirrah  !  or  even  sdeth! 
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texts  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  literature  of  the  language. 
'  Tlie  ordinary  practice  of  not  only  introducing  the  learner  to 
the  literature  of  a  language  before  he  has  mastered  its  gram- 
mar and  vocabulary,  but  also  of  making  its  classics  the 
vehicle  of  elementary  grammatical  instruction,  is  a  most 
detestable  one.  What  should  we  say  of  a  music-master  who 
gave  his  pupils  a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to  learn  the  notes  on, 
instead  of  beginning  with  scales  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  our 
present  system  of  teaching  languages.'  ^  When  the  classics  of 
a  language  are  ground  into  boys  who  are  utterly  unable  to 
appreciate  them,  the  result  is  often  to  create  a  disgust  for 
literature  generally. 

At  the  end  of  this  stage  the  learner  will  have  acquired 
a  thorough  command  of  a  limited  number  of  words  and  phrases 
expressing  the  most  necessary  ideas.  His  vocabulary  will 
not  be  large,  but  he  will  command  it  with  ease  and  certainty. 
Those  who  learn  a  language  through  its  literature  often  have 
almost  as  wide  a  vocabulary  as  the  natives,  but  have  no  real 
command  of  the  elementary  idioms,  being  often  quite  unable 
to  describe  the  simplest  mechanical  operations,  such  as  '  tie  in 
a  knot',  'turn  down  the  gas'.  The  context  of  a  word  in 
literature  is,  besides^  often  so  vague  as  to  be  little  help  in 
defining  its  meaning.  This  is  especially  shown  in  the  epithets 
of  poetry,  as  in  the  Homeric  meropes  dnthropoiy  where  meropes 
may  mean  any  quality  whatsoever  that  can  be  predicated  of 
men  generally.  So  also  in  the  Vedas  we  get  whole  hymns, 
which,  when  boiled  down,  leave  not  much  more  than  'the 
bright  shiner  (  =  sun)  shines  brightly'.  Now  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  distinctions  between  literary  and  colloquial  speech 
is  the  rigorously  limited  and  definite  use  of  adjectives  and 
other  qualifiers  in  the  latter :  even  so  simple  a  phrase  as  '  the 
sun  shines  brightly '  has  an  uncolloquial  ring  about  it.  This, 
together  with  its  preference  for  the  simple  paratactic  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  makes  the  colloquial. language  a  far  better 
medium  of  teaching  word-meanings.  Of  course,  all  simple 
sentences  are  not  equally  suited  for  this  purpose.  I  once  saw 
an  elementary  French  reading-book  in  which  the  furniture,  &c., 
1  Presidential  Address  {Trans.  Phil.  Soc,  1876-7,  p.  16). 
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in  the  drawing-room,  kitchen,  &c.,  was  simply  enumerated: 
'  in  the  kitchen  are  plates,  dishes,  saucepans,  &c.',  the  result 
being  that  there  was  nothing  to  correct  the  English  learner's 
natural  assumption  that  pZai  means  '  plate '  instead  of  '  dish  '. 
In  such  a  sentence,  on  the  other  hand,  as  *  the  sun  rises  in  the 
east  and  sets  in  the  west ',  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of 
only  one  of  the  chief  words  is  a  clue  to  that  of  all  the  others. 

The  further  progress  of  the  learner  will  be  through  condensed 
treatises  on  special  subjects,  such  as  history,  geography, 
natural  science,  the  matter  being  strictly  subordinated  to  the 
form. 

As  he  advances  he  will  be  able  to  choose  his  texts  with 
greater  freedom,  and  with  less  subordination  of  matter  to 
form,  until  at  last  he  is  able  to  read  the  actual  literature 
itself,  unmodified  and  uncurtailed,  beginning,  of  course,  with 
the  ordinary  prose,  and  proceeding  gradually  to  archaic  prose 
and  to  poetry.  Even  at  this  advanced  stage  no  dictionary  is 
required,  the  necessary  explanations  being  given  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  in  the  form  of  paraphrases  in  the  foreign  language 
itself,  translation  into  the  learner's  own  language  being  only 
occasionally  had  recourse  to. 

The  systematic  study  of  the  grammar,  idioms,  and  vocabu- 
lary on  the  lines  already  sketched  must,  of  course,  run  parallel 
with  the  reading  of  the  texts.  In  this  way  the  same  combina- 
tions— with  occasional  variations — will  be  presented  over  and 
over  again  to  the  learner  from  different  points  of  view,  and  in 
different  contexts,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  repetition 
will  thus  have  full  justice  done  to  it. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  special 
points,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  is,  how  to  deal  with 
the  irregularities  of  a  language.  We  have  already  dealt  with 
the  two  fallacies :  (1)  that  the  practical  difficulties  caused  by 
irregularities  can  be  got  rid  of  by  explaining  them  historically 
or  comparatively ;  ami  (2)  that  it  is  possible  to  teach  a  language 
by  means  of  a  jyriori  constructions  which  ignore  its  irregu- 
larities. We  now  have  first  of  all  to  realize  the  dilemma  that 
from  a  methodical  point  of  view  the  irregularities  ought  to  be 
ignored  until  the  regular  forms  have  been  mastered,  while  as 
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a  matter  of  fact  they  have  to  be  learned  at  the  very  beginning, 
as  being  generally  the  most  frequent  and  necessary  elements. 
The  solution  of  the  dilemma  is  that  irregularities  are  difficulties 
only  from  a  psychological,  not  from  a  formal  point  of  view, 
and  should  therefore  be  mastered  during  the  purely  formal, 
or  phonetic,  stage,  that  is,  before  the  study  of  the  regular 
forms  in  the  grammar,  &c.  To  a  learner  who  as  yet  knows 
nothing  of  English,  and  has  only  just  begun  the  sounds,  the 
regular  singular  feat  and  the  irregular  plural  feet  are  exactly 
on  a  level,  and  it  is  not  till  he  has  learned  the  grammar  that 
such  a  collocation  as  hands  and  feet  causes  a  psychological 
break  which  can  only  be  got  over  by  repeated  efforts ;  to 
a  German  beginner  hands  is  infinitely  more  difficult  than  feet. 
In  fact,  if  the  first  phonetic  exercises  are  really  made  to 
include  the  commonest  words  systematically,  the  difficulty  will 
solve  itself :  most  of  the  irregularities  will  be  mastered 
unconsciously,  and  even  when  the  learner  has  reached  the 
grammatical  stage,  he  will  be  able,  in  a  great  degree,  to  over- 
come cross-associations  by  concentrating  his  attention  on  the 
mere  sounds  of  his  word-group,  and  repeating  it  aloud  till  it 
runs  glibly  from  his  tongue.  The  fact  has  to  be  acknowledged 
that  language  is  partly  rational,  partly  irrational,  and  that 
the  irrational  element — that  is,  the  irregularities — can  only  be 
mastered  formally  and  mechanically.  To  argue  that  irregu- 
larities are  rational  because  there  was  once  a  reason  for  them, 
is  like  maintaining  that  it  is  rational  of  tailors  to  put  buttons 
at  the  back  of  dress  coats  because  in  the  older  forms  of  dress 
coats  such  buttons  were  used  to  fasten  up  the  long  coat-tails 
which  are  now  shortened. 

Every  language  has  special  difficulties  of  its  own :  words, 
inflexions,  &c.,  which  are  liable  to  be  confused,  such  as  the 
adjectives  ingenious  and  ingenuous  in  English,  amatj  amety 
monet,  regit,  regat  in  Latin.  Each  form  or  word  should  be 
presented  separately  in  an  unambiguous  and  unconfusing 
context,  and  when  they  are  firmly  fixed  in  this  way,  they 
should  be  confronted  with  one  another  till  all  hesitation  and 
confusion  disappear.  There  are  also  special  difficulties  in 
passing  from  one  language  to  another,  which  require  a  similar 
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treatment.  Thus  Germans  require  to  be  specially  trained  not 
to  use  seldom  as  an  adjective,  and  English  people  require  long 
training  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the  conception  of  the  accusa- 
tive or  the  subjunctive. 

Every  language  too  has  its  defects :  where  one  uses  a  single 
word,  another  will  have  only  a  periphrasis ;  where  one  has 
a  definite  idiom,  another  will  have  nothing  but  a  variety  of 
vaguer  phrases;  some  are  wanting  in  a  general  term,  as  in 
English  there  is  no  verb  to  express  the  '  running '  of  a  horse, 
and  in  German  no  general  word  for  '  handle '.  All  these  con- 
siderations point  to  the  advisability  of  basing  all  study  of 
foreign  languages  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  our  own  in  its 
relation  to  the  laws  of  general  grammar. 

Of  course,  any  direct  comparison  of  a  foreign  language 
with  our  own  should  be  postponed  till  the  foreign  language 
has  been  mastered  as  far  as  possible  on  its  own  basis.  Every 
sentence  would  at  first  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  free 
translation  into  the  native  language,  but  these  crutches  would 
be  thrown  away  as  soon  as  the  learner  began  to  parse  the 
sentence,  and  would  afterwards  be  only  employed  when  the 
context,  and  periphrasis  in  the  foreign  language  itself  failed 
to  explain  any  passage.  When,  however,  the  foreign  language 
has  once  been  mastered,  translation  to  and  fro  between  it 
and  the  native  language  would  be  not  only  harmless  but 
positively  useful,  and  would  be  a  great  safeguard  against  the 
tendency  to  mix  the  two  languages  together.^ 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  study  of  dead  languages 
ought  to  be  carried  on  as  far  as  possible  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  that  of  living  ones.  The  first  and  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  rational  study  of  a  dead  language  is  the  adoption 
of  an  accurate  and  consistent  pronunciation.  The  student 
whose  associations  are  solely  with  the  written  forms  really 
throws  away  an  equally  important  series  of  associations, 
namely,  those  between  the  meanings  and  the  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  written  forms.  The  practical  exigencies  of 
teaching   make   the   adoption   of  some   system   or  other  of 

'  I  do  not,  therefore,  agi'ee  with  Franke  and  other  recent  German  writers 
in  their  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  '  translation-method '. 
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pronunciation  absolutely  necessary,  and  if,  as  is  still  always 
the  case,  a  pronunciation  is  adopted  which  contradicts  or 
confuses  the  distinctions  of  the  written  forms,  as  when  Greek 
ei  and  ai  are  pronounced  alike,  or  quantity-  and  accent- 
marks  are  neglected,  there  is  the  additional  difficulty  of 
cross-association  to  be  overcome.  This  involves,  of  course,  a 
phonetic  notation,  which  for  dead  languages  naturally  takes 
the  form  of  diacritic  modification  of  the  traditional  letters. 
Quantity  should  be  marked  as  strictly  and  invariably  in 
Greek  and  Latin  as  in  Sanskrit.  The  absurdity  of  continuing 
to  print  Greek  in  monkish  letters  which  bear  hardly  any 
resemblance  to  those  used  by  the  Old  Greeks  themselves 
requires  no  comment.  The  evil  effects  of  teaching  languages 
through  their  classical  literatures  are  even  greater  in  dead 
than  in  living  languages,  for  in  dead  languages  every  natural 
obscurity  is  increased  tenfold,  owing  to  our  unfamiliarity  with 
ancient  circumstances  and  trains  of  thought.  Such  a  language 
as  Latin  ought  to  be  taught  by  means  of  the  simplest  possible 
descriptions,  narratives,  and  dialogues,  from  which  every 
literary  complexity  and  artificiality  has  been  carefully  weeded, 
and  even  after  the  learner  has  begun  the  literature,  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  look  at  such  an  author  as  Virgil  till  he  is 
able  to  read  simple  prose  and  poetry  with  perfect  ease,  and  is 
able  to  converse  fluently  on  elementary  subjects.^  This  would 
be,  in  the  main,  simply  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Renascence,  carried  out,  of  course,  in  a  far  more 
perfect  way. 

Of  course,  the  complete  scheme  here  briefly  sketched  would 
require  various  modifications  and  curtailments  in  practice,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  go  into  such  details  now. 

The  general  result  we  have  arrived  at  is  the  recognition  of 
a  science  of  living,  as  opposed  to  dead,  or  antiquarian  philo- 
logy) based  on  phonology  and  psychology.  This  science  in  its 
practical  application  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of  the 
study  of  our  own  and  foreign  languages,  of  dialectology,  and 

^  Viva  voce  instruction  is  too  much  neglected  in  teaching  languages.  If  it 
were  made  more  general,  short-sight,  that  scourge  of  over-educated  com- 
munities, might  be  almost  eradicated. 
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of  historical  and  comparative  philology.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  England.  Our  dialects,  in  spite  of  the  meri- 
torious attempts  of  the  Dialect  Society  to  induce  Englishmen 
to  take  up  their  serious  study,  and  in  spite  of  the  good  work 
done  by  individuals,  are  perishing  fast,  leaving  either  no 
record  at  all  behind  them,  or  at  best,  very  imperfect  ones. 
Even  our  best  dialectal  work  gives  little  more  than  a  rough 
discrimination  of  the  elementary  sounds;  sentence-stress, 
intonation,  and,  generally  speaking,  the  higher  phonetic 
analysis  of  our  dialects  are  almost  ignored.  Dialectology 
which  is  not  based  on  systematic  training  is  often  worse  than 
useless,  for  its  results  are  not  only  inadequate  but  often 
positively  misleading.  In  future  ages  it  will  seem  incredible 
that  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  not 
a  single  authorized  teacher  of  phonetics  and  practical  philo- 
logy at  any  of  our  universities.  Such  teachers  are  urgently 
required,  if  only  as  adjuncts  to  the  professors  of  historical 
and  comparative  philology ;  and  accordingly  in  Germany  we 
find  Sievers's  Fhonetik  heading  a  series  of  Indogermanic 
grammars,  and  he  himself  lecturing  on  phonetics  at  his 
university,  other  German  professors  doing  the  same.  But  in 
England,  which  is  looked  on  abroad  as,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  the  natural  home  of  phonetics,  the  science  is  left  to 
a  few  enthusiasts,  who  have,  it  is  true,  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their  work  eagerly  taken  up  abroad,  but  naturally 
regard  this  as  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  indifference  of 
their  'practical'  countrymen,  who,  from  their  neglect  of 
practical  philology,  allow  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  to 
be  engrossed  by  swarms  of  foreigners,  most  of  them  very  in- 
differently prepared  for  their  task.  It  stirs  my  indignation 
to  see  Germans  teaching  French  in  English  schools,  when  they 
are  quite  incompetent  to  teach  their  own  language.  I  con- 
stantly have  Americans,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners  coming 
to  me  and  expressing  their  disappointment  and  astonishment 
at  the  entire  absence  of  any  regular  scientific  teaching  in 
English  philology  and  phonetics.  Several  Americans  have 
said  to  me  that  they  looked  on  it  as  a  disgrace  to  the  brother- 
hood of  English  speakers  that  they  had  to  go  to  Germany  to 
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learn  the  elements  of  English  philology  and  phonetics  from 
professors  who  sometimes  can  hardly  express  themselves  in- 
telligibly in  the  language  they  teach.  English  philology  is 
certainly  showing  signs  of  wake-up,  and  in  the  last  few  years 
has  obtained  such  a  hold  of  the  popular  mind  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  few  years  our  universities  will  be  obliged 
by  mere  force  of  popular  opinion  to  provide  efficient  instruc- 
tion in  it.  Meanwhile,  Cambridge  has  made  a  good  beginning 
by  starting  a  tripos  of  mediaeval  and  modern  languages, 
which  will  certainly  attract  many  students  who  feel  the  want 
(as  most  do)  of  some  definite  external  aim  of  study.  But  it  is 
a  little  disheartening  to  find  a  body  of  English  professors 
drawing  up  a  scheme  of  modern  languages  and  deliberately 
omitting  from  it  all  mention  of  phonetics,  the  very  backbone 
of  the  study — and  this  three  years  after  Storm's  English 
Philology  has  been  made  generally  accessible  in  the  German 
edition !  And  all  the  while  there  is  doubtless  enough  phonetic 
talent  scattered  over  the  country  to  provide  as  many  teachers 
as  are  required,  if  only  regular  teaching  and  a  career  were 
open  to  them.  A  few  years  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  of  about  twenty  asking  for  help  in  his  phonetic 
studies,  and  giving  an  account  of  his  own  work,  which  showed 
remarkable  talent.  I,  of  course,  gave  what  help  I  could,  and 
had  great  hopes  of  him,  but  after  a  year  he  wrote  to  say  that 
he  must  give  up  phonetics  and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  talent  is 
wasted  in  this  country,  while  the  means  of  preventing  such 
waste  lie  idle.  The  Taylor  Institution  for  the  study  of 
modern  languages  at  Oxford  is  an  instance.  When  Max 
MliUer  failed  to  obtain  the  Boden  professorship  of  Sanskrit, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  connexion 
with  this  institution ;  when  he  was  made  professor  of  Com- 
parative Philology,  the  professorship  of  Modern  Languages 
became  vacant,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  continued  so  ever 
since.  And  yet  the  study  of  modern  languages  has  not 
declined  in  public  estimation  of  late  years,  but  rather  the 
reverse. 

It  is  evident  that  a  real  reform  in  our  method  of  teaching 
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languages  will  not  come  of  itself.  Teachers,  as  a  body,  are 
very  conservative  :  their  business  is  to  make  the  best  of  the 
present  books  and  methods,  not  to  experiment  with  new  ones. 
Reform  must  come  from  above — from  that  school  of  original 
investigation  and  experiment  which  can  only  be  worked 
through  some  kind  of  university  system.  Such  diflScult 
subjects  as  the  formation  of  speech-sounds,  the  classification 
of  the  ideas  expressed  by  words,  the  relations  of  the  literary 
to  the  spoken  language — all  of  them  absolutely  essential  for 
our  purpose — cannot  possibly  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  except 
by  trained  scientific  specialists.  Almost  every  year  we  have 
some  new  system  of  learning  languages,  but  it  nearly  always 
turns  out  that  the  author  has  got  some  one  idea  into  his  head, 
often — perhaps  oftenest — a  perfectly  sound  one,  which  idea 
he  hastens  to  embody  in  a  book  for  beginners,  but  without 
properly  considering  its  relation  to  the  other  sides  of  the 
question,  and  the  consequent  modifications  of  it  that  may  be 
necessary,  or  else  without  carrying  it  out  consistently.  Thus 
many  have  had  the  idea  of  basing  instruction  on  the  spoken 
language,  but  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  them  that  the  only 
way  of  getting  at  the  spoken  language  is  through  a  system  of 
notation  which  really  represents  it,  namely,  a  phonetic  one. 
Again,  I  once  bought  a  phrase-book  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  very  well  selected  phrases  and  idioms,  but  in  an 
absolutely  disconnected  succession,  which  made  it  almost 
useless.  It  is  easy  enough  to  point  out  isolated  principles  of 
reform ;  the  real  difficulty  is  to  combine  them  into  a  harmo- 
nious whole :  the  problem  must  be  attacked  from  all  sides  at 
once ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  long  preparatory 
training.  Even  when  a  perfectly  sound  and  complete  theory 
is  evolved,  its  working  out  demands  long  toil.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  books  produced  by  practical 
teachers  are  unsatisfactory,  especially  as  regards  clearness  of 
exposition :  the  writers  simply  have  not  time  adequately  to 
work  out  the  results  of  their  theories  and  experience.  Nor 
can  the  work  be  done  by  deputy,  as  is  too  often  attempted. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  people  often  revolt  openly  against  all 
system  in  learning  languages,  and  go  in  for  what  they  call 
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the  '  natural  method ',  or  '  learning  liy  ear',  '  picking  it  up  by 
talking',  &c.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  learning  of 
a  foreign  language  is  as  unnatural  a  process  as  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  that  to  retain  several  languages  perfectly  at  once 
is  not  only  unnatural,  but  impossible  —  even  (or  rather, 
especially)  for  the  most  gifted  linguist.  The  genuine  natural 
method  followed  by  nurses  and  children,  and  continued 
through  life,  is  besides  a  very  bad  one,  and  by  no  means 
worthy  of  imitation,  being  unmethodical  and  wasteful.  It  is 
carried  on  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  (which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  the  later  study  of  foreign  languages), 
and  yet  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  failure,  for  the  incessant 
changes  that  go  on  in  languages  are  nothing  else  than  an 
accumulation  of  mistakes,  or,  in  other  words,  imperfect 
masteries  of  details  of  the  language  taught  by  the  older 
members  of  the  community.  These  mistakes  (which  go  on 
even  after  puberty)  are  developed  out  of  the  language  itself, 
and  hence  have  a  certain  uniformity,  and  are  thus  easily 
distinguished  from  the  mistakes  of  foreigners,  which  are 
uniform  only  among  foreigners  of  the  same  nationality,  and 
are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  foreign  language.  Indeed,  so 
imperfect  is  our  natural  method,  that  even  with  the  help  of 
school-training,  the  great  majority  of  people  fail  ever  to  attain 
a  real  mastery  of  their  own  language.  Those  few  who  succeed 
are  called  'eloquent ',  or  are  said  to  h9,ve  '  a  clear  style ',  to  be 
'  good  talkers ',  or  to  be  able  to  '  tell  a  story  well '. 

I,  too,  have  tried  that  negatively  natural  method  which 
consists  in  discarding  systematic  study  and  relying  on 
conversation,  and  have  found  the  results  very  unsatisfactory. 
It  sounds  well  to  talk  of  '  picking  up  a  language  by  ear  in  the 
country  itself,  but  most  of  the  good  linguists  I  have  ques- 
tioned have  confessed  that,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  their 
study  of  a  language,  they  learned  nearly  everything  from 
books,  and  but  little  from  conversation.  In  fact,  a  residence 
in  the  country  before  the  elements  of  the  language  have  been 
mastered  at  home  is  positively  injurious,  for  it  forces  the 
learner  to  employ  incorrect  phrases  and  constructions  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  which  then  become  stereotyped,  and  can 
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hardly  be  got  rid  of.  The  results  of  picking  up  a  language 
entirely  by  ear  from  the  beginning  may  be  seen  in  uneducated 
people,  who  even  after  years  of  residence  in  a  country  are 
often  unable  to  utter  anything  but  a  few  of  the  commonest 
words  and  phrases.  The  idea  that  grammar  can  be  dispensed 
with  is  confuted  by  the  fact  that  Mezzofanti  himself  used  to 
learn  paradigms  by  heart  like  any  schoolboy.  It  is  ver}^ 
difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  about  these  '  born  linguists  *,  most 
of  whom  are  surrounded  with  a  mist  of  exaggeration  and 
fable,^  and  I  am  certainly  more  inclined  to  believe  the  above 
statement  about  Mezzofanti  than  the  contrary  one  which  has 
been  repeated  in  connexion  with  other  great  linguists,  that 
they  were  swpra  grainmaticam.  To  a  certain  extent  we  are 
all  supi^a  grainmaticam,  for  no  one  can  learn  a  language  only 
from  grammar,  and  we  all  learn  our  own  without  it.  The 
difference  between  a  born  linguist  and  an  ordinary  one  is 
really  only  one  of  degree,  not  of  kind,  and  any  one  who  has 
the  necessary  enthusiasm  and  patience  to  master  half  a  dozen 
distinct  languages  will  find  that  he  has  acquired  a  practical 
insight  into  the  general  laws  of  language  which  will  enable 
him  to  master  any  other  without  much  effort.  It  will  then 
be  mainly  a  question  of  time,  and  this  mainly  of  memory, 
which  can  be  cultivated  up  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course 
such  memories  as  those  which  can  retain  a  folio  page  after 
a  single  reading  will  give  their  owners  a  long  start  in  the  race, 
and,  of  course,  such  memories  can  dispense  more  or  less  with 
K^^stematic  training,  though  it  will  always  be  a  help  even  to 
them. 

National  aptitude  for  languages  seems  not  to  be  determined 

^  The  achievements  of  Mezzofanti  himself  have  been  mucli  exaggerated. 
I  was  told  by  Storm,  who  got  liis  information  from  a  Norwegian  who  had 
liad  an  interview  with  the  great  man,  that  the  ciirront  statements  about  his 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  different  Norwegian  dialects  were  pure  fable, 
and  that  he  kept  his  visitor  waiting  a  long  time  in  the  antechamber,  while 
he  primed  himself  with  a  selection  of  Norse  phrases,  whiclt  he  uttered  with 
considerable  hesitation.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  get  the  reputation  of 
speaking  a  language  perfectly.  An  Englishman  travelling  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  South  Germany  only  has  to  speak  anglicized  book  German  to 
be  taken  for  a  Prussian,  and  then  to  go  home  and  tell  people  that  •  he  was 
taken  for  a  German  every  wliere  ', 
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by  natural  quickness,  but  more  by  external  causes,  for  the 
Southern  nations  do  not  seem  to  show  any  superiority  over 
the  Northern.  There  are  few  better  linguists  than  among 
Norwegians,^  and  the  French  are  certainly  not  better  than 
the  English.  The  external  causes  are,  among  others,  the 
necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages,  due  to  the  smallness 
or  barbarism  of  the  country,  which  causes  also  foster  the 
natural  talent  for  imitation  dormant  in  all  men.  Thus,  the 
whole  tendency  of  an  educated  Russian  is  towards  imitation, 
while  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  expects  other  nations  to 
imitate  hwi  and  know"  his  language.  Another  is  opportunity 
of  hearing  foreign  languages.  It  is  practically  almost 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  learn  educated  German 
colloquially,  because  all  Germans  want  to  practise  their  English 
on  him,  and  besides  he  is  generally  thrown  exclusively  among 
English  speakers  in  foreign  schools  and  boarding-houses.^ 
The  character  of  the  native  language  also  has  an  influence,  as 
we  see  in  the  bad  effects  of  the  imperfect  sound-distinctions 
of  Saxon  Germans.  Systematic  training  would  soon  com- 
pensate these  differences,  and  enable  the  natural  aptitude  of 
each  individual  to  develop  itself  freely.  When  this  is  done, 
I  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  English  will  prove  in  any  way 
inferior  to  the  other  nations;  in  fact,  the  richness  of  our 
sound-system,  both  consonants  and  vowels,  the  delicacy  of 
our  intonation  and  stress  distinctions,  and  the  comparatively 
rational  nature  of  our  grammar  ought  to  give  us  great 
advantages. 

1  Witness  SchrMer  in  Natal,  Skrefsrud,  and  Storm. 

2  I  heard  of  one  case  in  which  an  English  boy  was  at  school  at  Bonn  for 
a  year ;  when  he  came  home  he  said  that  he  had  not  spoken  a  single  xcord  of 
German  the  whole  time,  not  even  in  the  shops. 


LINGUISTIC  AFFINITY  1 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  liistory  of  the  science 
of  language  than  the  contrast  between  the  number  and 
accessibility  of  the  linguistic  facts  and  phenomena  on  which 
it  is  founded  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  slowness  in  drawing 
the  inevitable  conclusions  from  these  facts  on  the  other. 
Not  only  were  there  abundant  materials  for  the  construction 
of  comparative  grammars  of  the  Romance,  Germanic,  and 
other  families  of  languages,  but  many  linguistic  generalizations 
had  been  partially  formulated  long  before  the  foundations  of 
scientific  comparative  philology  had  been  definitely  laid  in 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  instance,  not 
only  the  general  idea  but  also  many  of  the  details  of  *  Grimm's 
Law '  can  be  traced  back  through  the  Scandinavian  philologists, 
Rask  and  Ihre,  to  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Grimm  s 
time;  and  our  countryman,  Hickes,  gave  in  his  Thesaurus 
a  rudimentary  comparative  Germanic  grammar  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  it  is  certain  that  without 
the  labours  of  him  and  his  successors — especially  the  Nether- 
lander Ten  Kate  and  the  Dane  Rask — the  classical  Deutsche 
Grammatik  of  Grimm  could  never  have  been  written. 

One  of  the  explanations  of  this  slow  development  is  not 
far  to  seek.  It  was  the  inevitable  result  of  a  contradiction 
between  a  priori  theory  and  the  actual  facts  of  language 
which  made  it  difiicult  to  form  definite  ideas  of  the  relation- 
ships and  affinities  of  languages.  As  long  as  Hebrew  was 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  existing  languages,  a  genealogical 
classification  of  languages  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
Aryan  or  Indogermanic  languages,  was  impossible :  instead 
of  systematically  investigating  the  relationships  between  such 

'  From  Otia  Merseiana  (the  Publication  of  the  Arts  Faculty  of  University 
College,  Liverpool),  vol.  ii  (1900-1),  pp.  113-26. 
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languages  as  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  Germanic  and  Slavonic 
languages,  philologists  wasted  their  energies  in  vain  attempts 
to  find  Hebrew  roots  in  each  of  these  languages  separately. 

Hence  there  were  no  recognized  canons  of  criticism  by 
which  to  distinguish  between  those  similarities  in  languages 
which  are  the  result  of  borrowing  and  those  which  are  the 
result  of  linguistic  affinity  and  descent  from  a  common  parent 
language  or  ursprache.  The  broad  distinction  between  those 
similarities  which  are  the  result  of  self-evident  borrowing  in 
historical  periods  and  those  which  reach  back  to  prehistoric 
periods  was  of  course  recognized;  but  although  it  was 
recognized,  for  instance,  that  the  similarity  between  Greek 
pater,  meter  and  Latin  pater,  "mater  stood  on  a  different 
footing  from  that  between  Greek  meJchane  and  Latin  mdchina, 
there  seemed  no  reason  against  assuming  that  the  former 
resemblances  were  as  much  the  result  of  mixture  of  vocabulary 
as  the  latter.  Even  such  remoter  resemblances  as  those 
between  our  first  pair  and  the  English  father,  mother  were 
generally  ascribed  to  borrowing ;  and  even  that  bold  and 
independent  thinker  Home  Tooke  only  got  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  might  have  boiTowed 
words  and  roots  from  the  barbarians  of  the  North  as  well  as 
vice  versa. 

Such  a  heresy  had  at  least  the  merit  of  widening  the 
speculative  horizon  by  showing  the  necessity  of  not  only 
establishing  the  fact  of  borrowing  but  also  of  determining  its 
direction. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit 
which  first  led  to  the  definite  recognition  of  the  possibility  of 
the  resemblances  between  it  and  the  majority  of  European 
languages  being  the  result  of  common  origin.  The  resemblance 
between  these  latter  and  another  Asiatic  language — Persian — 
closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  had  long  been  noticed.  Leibnitz, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that 
an  educated  German  could  understand  whole  stanzas  of  Hafiz 
by  virtue  of  the  similarity  in  vocabulary  between  the  two 
languages ! 

The  great  achievement  of  Bopp  was  not  the  mere  statement 
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of  the  principle  that  the  similarity  of  Sanskrit  and  the  other 
languages  was  the  result  of  common  origin  as  opposed  to 
borrowing — for  this  had  been  more  or  less  vaguely  inferred 
by  others — but  the  establishment  of  definite  canons  by  which 
to  distinguish  between  those  similarities  which  are  the  result 
of  affinity  and  those  which  are  the  result  of  borrowing. 

Bopp's  method  was  practically  founded  on  the  argument 
that  while  similarities  in  vocabulary  can  be  accounted  for  by 
borrowing,  similarities  in  inflexion  and  grammatical  structure 
generally  cannot  be  so  accounted  for,  there  being  no  evidence  to 
show  that  one  language  ever  borrows  the  inflexions  of  another. 

Meanwhile  Rask  and  Grimm  had  been  comparing  the 
difterent  Germanic  languages — where  the  question  of  affinity 
did  not  require  to  be  discussed — from  a  phonetic  point  of 
view,  and  were  thus  able  to  formulate  definite  'laws'  of 
sound-change  between  them,  and  the  brilliant  generalizations 
embodied  in  Grimm's  Law  enabled  them  to  extend  the 
operation  of  these  laws  to  the  other  members  of  the  great 
Aryan  family.  The  fact  that  these  changes  came  to  be 
regarded — especially  by  Grimm — as  letter-changes  rather 
than  as  living  sound-changes  did  not  much  detract  from  their 
importance  from  the  point  of  view  of  method. 

It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  these  laws  did  not 
extend  to  borrowed  words ;  that  is  to  say,  that  while  Latin  p 
regularly  becomes  English  /  in  such  cognate  words  as  father^ 
foot,  full,  it  does  not  undergo  this  change  in  a  small  group  of 
words  such  as  pound,  priest ,  some  of  which  were  certainly, 
and  others  probably,  borrowed  from  Latin  within  historical 
periods. 

The  fact  of  such  words  as  'pound  being  borrowed  does  not 
of  course  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  words  as 
father  having  also  been  borrowed — of  course  in  a  remotely 
prehistoric  period.  But  while  pou  nd  expresses  an  idea  which 
is  a  priori  likely  to  have  been  expressed  by  a  foreign  word — 
nearly  all  the  Old  English  names  of  weights  and  measures 
being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  Latin  origin — and  can  be 
definitely  referred  to  Latin  pondus,  the  case  is  exactly  the 
opposite   with  father  and  the  others  in    which   Latin  2^  is 
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replaced  by  /:  these  words  express  ideas  wliich  could  not 
have  required  the  help  of  a  foreign  language,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  for  referring  such  a  word  diS  father  to  Latin  than 
to  Greek  or  any  other  of  the  Aryan  languages. 

In  short,  whatever  doubt  there  might  be  in  isolated  details, 
the  main  result  of  the  new  science  of  comparative  philology 
was  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  Aryan  family  of 
languages,  whose  inflexions,  phonetic  laws,  and  morphological 
structure  generally,  together  with  the  greater  part  of  their 
primitive  vocabulary,  showed  such  resemblances  and  con- 
nexions as  could  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  of 
these  languages  having  a  common  origin,  so  that  it  was 
possible  by  a  comparison  of  them  to  reconstruct  to  some 
extent  the  parent  Aryan  language. 

These  views  are  so  universally  accepted  now  that  they 
seem  almost  truisms,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the 
opposition  and  incredulity  with  which  they  were  at  first  met. 
Learned  Europe  was  scandalized  at  the  idea  of  the  classical 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  being  allied  to  that  of  a  race 
of  blackamoors — as  the  Hindus  were  popularly  supposed  to 
be.  Then  the  very  existence  of  Sanskrit  was  questioned — it 
was  declared  to  be  a  fabrication  of  the  Brahmins — just  as  in 
the  second  half  of  the  century  it  took  ten  years'  argument  to 
convince  German  specialists  of  the  existence  of  the  Assyrian 
language,  while  at  the  present  day  some  still  profess  to  dis- 
believe the  existence  of  Sumerian — the  '  so-called  Accadian 
language '.  As  we  shall  see  further  on,  these  are  not  the  only 
instances  of  the  history  of  science  repeating  itself.  Some 
of  those  who  grudgingly  admitted  the  existence  of  Sanskrit 
declared  it  to  be  so  difficult  as  to  be  unattainable  by  Europeans. 

Again,  as  to  the  agreement  in  inflexions,  why  should  not 
the  aborigines  of  India  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  North  have 
borrowed  them  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans?  These  rude 
tribes  must  have  originally  spoken  harsh  and  abrupt  jargons 
in  which  there  was  no  room  for  niceties  of  grammar:  it  was 
only  polished  idioms  which  could  have  evolved  the  refine- 
ments of  case  and  mood. 

The  answer  was  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  languages  of 
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primitive  peoples  are  often  richer  in  cases  and  other  gram- 
matical complexities  than  those  of  highly  civilized  ones,  and 
that  the  history  of  the  Aryan  languages  themselves  shows 
a  progressive  simplification  of  grammatical  structure — at  least 
as  regards  inflexions — parallel  to  their  speakers'  advance  in 
culture. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  wider  study  of  languages  has  shown 
that  the  possibilities  of  mixture  are  greater  than  was  suspected 
by  the  founders  of  comparative  philology. 

It  has  always  been  clear  from  such  a  language  as  English 
that  there  is  no  necessary  limit  to  mixture  of  vocabulary. 
Turkish  is  a  still  more  striking  example  :  in  literary  Turkish 
any  Persian  or  any  Arabic  'full-word' — that  is,  a  word  of 
independent  meaning,  not  a  mere  particle — may  theoretically 
be  used.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  even  in  the  higher 
literature  there  are  practical  limits  to  this  borrowing,  and 
that  the  more  simple  and  straightforward  the  literary  style, 
the  more  limited  and  definite  becomes  the  foreign  vocabulary, 
while  in  ordinary  speech  the  foreign  elements  are  com- 
paratively rare  and  confined  mainly  to  certain  categories  of 
ideas — ^just  as  in  English. 

The  possibility  of  syntactic  influence  is  clearly  proved  by 
the  sentence-structure  of  most  modern  European  languages, 
which  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  that  of  Latin.  But  here 
we  may  notice — in  English  at  least — a  reaction  against  the 
imitation  of  Latin  periods,  and  a  gradual  return  to  the  short 
and  simple  sentence-structure  of  the  spoken  language.  In 
reading  the  English  prose-writers  of  the  seventeenth  centur}'- 
we  are  often  reminded  of  German  prose,  which,  again,  has 
made  rapid  advances  in  ease  and  lightness  during  the  last 
few  generations. 

The  influence  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  even  led  to  a  partial 
adoption  of  the  inflexions  of  these  languages.  But  here 
again  we  may  notice  that  the  foreign  inflexions  are  confined 
to  the  foreign  words  with  which  they  are  imported,  and  that 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  tendency  to  extend  them  to  native 
words ;  also  that  in  the  natural  spoken  language  there  is  the 
contrary  tendency  to  get  rid  of  them  in  the  foreign  words 
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themselves,  and  to  replace  them  with  the  native  inflexions. 
So  also  the  occasional  Middle  English  practice  of  adding 
a  plural  ending  -s  to  adjectives  was  only  a  temporary  literary 
imitation  of  French.  Even  if  it  had  made  its  way  into 
natural  speech,  it  would  have  been  only  an  instance  of 
foreign  influence  causing  the  extension  of  the  native  plural 
inflexion  of  nouns  to  adjectives.  The  older  view  of  the  noun- 
plural  ending  -s  being  of  French  origin  is  now  universally 
rejected. 

Although  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  definite  evidence 
of  foreign  inflexions  being  really  adopted  into  a  natural  form 
of  speech  so  as  to  supplant  the  native  ones  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  language,  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
difierent  languages  may  influence  one  another  morphologically. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  contiguous 
languages  often  show  striking  phonetic  resemblances  even 
when  they  are  not  cognate  or  only  remotely  so.  Thus  the 
many  families  of  languages  of  the  Caucasus  have  marked 
phonetic  peculiarities  in  common — such  as  implosive  or  '  choke- 
stop'  consonants — these  peculiarities  being  shared  by  Armenian, 
which  is  an  Aryan  language. 

In  Eastern  Asia  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  group  of 
cognate  languages,  of  which  Chinese,  Tibetan,  and  Burmese 
are  the  chief  representatives,  agreeing  not  only  in  having 
aspirates,  but  also  in  aspirating  such  combinations  as  ts,  tsh, 
besides  having  monosyllabic  structure  in  common ;  but  it 
certainly  is  remarkable  to  find  them  sharing  all  these 
peculiarities  with  the  neighbouring  Siamese  and  Annamite, 
with  which  they  are  not  cognate.  These  features  reappear 
again  in  a  third  group  represented  by  Mon  and  Cambodgian, 
which  is  again  unrelated  to  the  other  two  families,  being 
indeed  the  aboriginal  language  of  Further  India.  The  two 
first  families  agree  also  in  having  '  word-tones ',  words  which 
would  otherwise  be  identical  being  distinguished  by  differences 
of  intonation — rising,  falling,  &c.,  tones.  These  word- tones  are 
wanting  only  in  Tibetan ;  and  the  complexity  of  the  intonation 
increases  as  we  advance  towards  the  south-east :  Burmese  has 
only  two  tones,  Siamese  has  five,  North  Chinese  four,  while 
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South  Chinese  and  Annamite  have  the  maximum  number  of 
tones — often  estimated  as  eight.  The  unexpected  fact  that 
Mon  and  Cambodgian  have  no  word-tones  at  all  shows  that 
Chinese  and  the  other  languages  did  not,  as  we  might  a  priori 
be  inclined  to  assume,  learn  the  use  of  word-tones  from  the 
aborigines  of  Further  India,  as  the  Zulus  and  Kaffirs  learnt 
the  '  clicks '  from  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots ;  it  seems 
rather  to  show  that  the  use  of  word-tones  developed  in  some 
centre  in  South-East  Asia,  and  thence  spread  out  without 
regard  to  linguistic  relationship. 

We  see,  then,  that  even  in  such  an  instance  as  this  there  is 
room  for  doubt  both  as  to  the  direction  and  the  extent  of  the 
borrowing. 

Again,  these  agreements  are  in  general  structure,  not  in 
details,  and  may  therefore  be  mainly  the  result  of  tendencies 
common  to  all  languages.  All  languages  have  a  tendency  to  clip 
their  words,  and  thus  have  a  tendency  towards  monosyllabism, 
as  we  see  very  clearly  in  English  and  French.  Hence  the 
agreement  in  this  respect  between  these  Far  Eastern  languages 
may  merely  mean  that  a  tendency  developed  independently 
in  each  of  them  was  strengthened  by  contiguity  and  imitation. 
The  growth  of  word-tones  is,  again,  undoubtedly  connected 
with  monosyllabism.  Such  agreements  in  phonetic  and 
general  morphological  structure  are  a  very  different  thing 
from  borrowing  definite  inflexions. 

Even  when  comparative  philology  had  been  put  on  a  definite 
footing,  there  was  still  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  languages 
that  were  to  be  included  in  the  Aryan  family ;  and  this  opens 
up  the  ((uestion  as  to  the  degree  of  similarity  we  are  to 
expect  between  cognate  languages. 

The  earlier  comparative  philologists  were  naturally  inclined 
on  a  priori  grounds  to  include  the  Celtic  languages  in  the 
Aryan  family,  but  these  languages  in  their  extant  Britannic 
documents  showed  such  a  startling  divergence  of  structure 
from  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  standard,  and  it  was  so  difficult 
to  establish  any  but  occasional  agreements  in  vocabulary 
between  them  and  the  received  members  of  the  family,  that 
it  seemed  an  open  question  whether  they  were  not  a  non- 
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Aryan  family  which  had  borrowed  largely  from  Aryan 
neighbours.  Albanian  has  suggested  similar  doubts.  Now 
all  these  languages  are  admitted  without  question  into  the 
family  circle. 

When  we  consider  the  rapidity  with  which  languages 
change,  or  may  change,  and  the  long  time  during  which  the 
different  members  of  a  family  may  have  been  separated,  we 
instinctively  distrust  any  great  similarity  in  detail  between 
two  languages  whose  affinity  is  not  self-evident:  when  we 
consider  that  local  dialects  of  the  same  language  may  be 
mutually  unintelligible,  we  cannot,  for  instance,  expect  much 
resemblance  between  German  and  Russian — one  belonging  to 
the  Germanic,  the  other  to  the  Slavonic  group.  If  we  find 
two  words,  one  in  each  language,  differing  so  slightly  as  to 
be  mutually  recognizable,  we  are  inclined  to  assume  either 
borrowing  or  purely  accidental  resemblance.  We  are  long- 
past  that  naive  period  in  which  such  an  accidental  agree- 
ment as  that  between  the  forms  and  meanings  of  Polynesian 
tqmta,  'cloak,'  and  English  tippet  would  have  been  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  a  common  origin  of  the  two 
languages. 

Divergence  between  cognate  languages  implies  change. 
This  raises  the  question,  how  far  does  the  possibility  of 
change  of  structure  extend  ?  The  old-established  doctrine  of 
the  development  of  isolation  through  agglutination  has  been 
often  attacked,  but  without  success,  and  the  theories  sub- 
stituted for  it  have  all  been  unsatisfactory.  The  tendency  of 
such  inflexional  languages  as  Latin  to  develop  into  *  analytical' 
languages  such  as  French,  naturally  suggests  the  possibility 
of  the  complete  loss  of  inflexions,  and  a  return  to  the  isolating 
type  of  Chinese  and  its  cognates,  in  which  grammatical  rela- 
tions are  expressed  partly  by  variations  of  word-order,  partly 
by  the  use  of  independent  particles. 

But  even  the  most  thoroughgoing  analytical  languages 
generally  show  some  traces  of  their  old  inflexions :  even  the 
English  inflexions,  reduced  as  they  are,  still  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  language ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  English  will  ever  lose  its  strong  verbs  and  its 
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plural  inflexions  of  nouns  by  any  process  of  internal  natural 
development. 

Such,  then,  are  the  most  important  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  the  science  of  comparative  philology  is  founded. 
We  will  now  consider  its  possible  extensions  in  the  future, 
both  as  regards  scope  and  methods. 

From  the  first  point  of  view,  comparative  philology  and 
Aryan  philology  are  in  the  minds  of  many  still  regarded  as 
convertible  terms.  There  are,  indeed,  many  reasons  why  the 
Aryan  languages  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  general 
comparative  philology.  They  are  not  only  in  themselves  the 
most  important  family  of  languages  on  the  earth,  but  they 
also  have  the  advantage  of  being  easily  accessible  in  varied 
literary  documents  of  various  periods,  besides  showing  great 
variety  of  structure.  In  the  latter  respect  they  have  the 
advantage  over  the  Semitic  languages,  which  resemble  each 
other  so  closely  as  to  be  little  more  than  dialects,  and  hence 
their  comparison  hardly  carries  us  further  back  than  the 
classical  Arabic  of  the  Kuran.  Hence,  although  the  founda- 
tions of  comparative  Semitic  grammar  were  laid  as  early — 
or  earlier — than  those  of  comparative  Aryan  grammar,  the 
Semitic  languages  have  had  much  less  influence  on  the  general 
development  of  the  science.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  reform  in  our  theories  of  the  Aryan  vowel-system 
which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  older  views  embodied 
in  the  terms  guna  and  vrddhi  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Semitic  analogies. 

In  applying  the  results  of  comparative  Aryan  grammar  to 
other  families  of  languages,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  keep 
clearly  before  us  two  main  aims :  (1)  to  carry  out  the  methods 
we  have  learnt  as  consistently  as  possible  without  regard  to 
traditional  prejudices  or  unproved  assumptions  ;  and  (2)  to  be 
ready  to  widen  or  modify  our  methods  with  the  scope  of 
their  application. 

Before  going  any.  further,  it  must  be  remarked  that  there 
is  an  opposite  course  possible  :  instead  of  widening  our  scope, 
we  may  narrow  it  by  confining  ourselves  to  the  investigation 
of  a  special  group  of  Aryan  languages.  In  this  way  we  already 
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have  comparative  grammars  of  the  Romance,  the  Germanic, 
the  Slavonic,  the  neo-Sanskrit  or  Gaurian  languages  of  India. 
The  narrowing  of  the  field  is  compensated  by  the  greater 
certainty  and  definiteness  both  of  material  and  method,  the 
less  hypothetical  character  of  the  parent  language — the 
parent  of  the  Romance  languages,,  for  instance,  being  practi- 
cally identical  with  classical  Latin — and  by  being  always 
able  to  fall  back  on  the  wider  deductions  of  general  Aryan 
philology.  Still  more  important  is  the  fact  that  such  investi- 
gations are  mainly  founded  on  living  languages ;  this  leads  to 
paying  greater  attention  to  phonetics,  and  to  the  transfor- 
mation of  Grimm's  letter-changes  into  real  sound-changes. 
The  minute  observation  of  living  languages  has  alone  made  it 
possible  to  investigate  such  fundamental  principles  as  those 
involved  in  the  influence  of  stress  and  accent  on  sound - 
changes,  by  which  doublets  are  formed,  such  as  English  of 
and  q^',  and  which  have  given  rise  to  such  vowel-changes  as 
those  in  the  English  hind,  hound.  All  this  has  reacted  on 
general  Aryan  philology,  and  led  to  the  most  far-reaching 
results ;  so  that  narrowing  of  scope  has  led  directly  not  only 
to  greater  precision  but  also  to  greater  breadth  of  method. 

If  we  turn  to  a  survey  of  the  latest  extensions  of  the 
methods  of  Aryan  philology,  we  shall  find  that  these 
extensions  are  not  all  progress ;  we  shall  find  to  our  surprise 
that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Bopp's  methods  are  too 
often  ignored,  or  applied  blindly  and  mechanically. 

The  influence  of  prejudice  and  conservatism  is  of  course 
often  shown  not  in  extension,  but  in  the  resistance  to 
extension — in  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  any  attempt  to 
investigate  the  affinities  of  Aryan  as  a  whole  with  other 
families  of  languages.  This  is  perhaps  partly  the  result  of 
a  reaction  from  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  establish  a  genealogical  connexion  between 
Aryan  and  Semitic.  These  attempts  were  regarded  with 
indulgent  eyes  by  many  who  would  have  opposed  any 
affiliation  with  other  families  of  languages.  They  argued 
that  the  Aryan  languages  have  been  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
carriers  of  civilization;   that  as  the  Aryan  languages  were 
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originally  iiitiexional,  the  inflexional  type  is  the  most  perfect. 
Besides,  the  Aryans  are  a  white  race.  The  Semites  are  also 
white,  and  speak  inflexional  languages.  It  is  therefore 
a  priori  probable,  and  in  no  way  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  Aryan  that  it  should  be  affiliated  to  Semitic. 

The  answer  to  this  is,  first,  that  race  and  language  are  not 
necessarily  connected;  and,  secondly,  that  though  the  two 
families  are  inflexional,  their  inflexions  are  built  up  on 
different  principles — so  different,  indeed,  as  to  exclude  any 
but  the  remotest  affinity.  The  Semitic  languages  show  the 
inflexional  type  in  its  most  highly  developed  and  abstract 
form:  their  inflexions  consist  to  a  great  extent  of  inner 
modifications  of  the  root  by  vowel -change,  shifting  of  the 
relative  positions  of  vowel  and  consonant,  consonant-doubling, 
&c.,  as  in  salim,  scUlam,  islam,  ra-uslini.  Compared  with 
Semitic,  Sanskrit  seems  more  an  agglutinative  than  an  in- 
flexional language;  and,  in  fact,  the  old  Aryan  system  of 
inflexions,  with  its  heaping  of  heavy  suffixes  one  on  the 
other,  is  more  like  the  purely  agglutinative  type  of  the 
more  advanced  of  the  western  Altaic  languages,  such  as 
Turkish. 

If  we  compare  the  Aryan  languages,  not  with  the 
geographically  distant  Altaic,  but  with  the  latter 's  nearest 
cognates,  the  Ugrian  languages,  which  have  been  the  nearest 
neighbours  of  Aryan  from  the  beginning,  we  find  striking 
resemblances,  extending  to  the  details  of  inflexion  and 
derivation.  Such  similarities  as  those  between  the  Finnish 
and  Aryan  personal  endings  of  the  verb — as  when  we  com- 
pare the  Finnish  first  person  singular  ending  -n  (Lappish  -77i), 
plural  -mme,  second  person  plural  -tte,  with  the  Sanskrit  -m, 
'Tnas,  'iha — have  always  been  self-evident. 

The  resemblance  extends  to  the  vocabulary.  But  many  of 
these  are  certainly  the  result  of  Finnish  borrowing  from  the 
Aryan  languages,  especially  the  Germanic.  But  the  researches 
of  Anderson  (*  Studien  zur  vergleichung  der  indogermanischen 
und  finnisch-ugrischen  sprachen,'  1879)  have  shown  that  the 
borrowing  is  sometimes  the  other  way,  and  that  there  are 
besides  a  large  number  of  similarities  which  cannot  be  the 
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result  of  borrowing  either  way,  which  must  therefore  be  the 
result  of  common  origin. 

My  object  here  is  not  to  argue  the  question  of  Aryo-Finnic 
relationships,  but  rather  to  criticize  the  attitude  of  Aryan  philo- 
logists towards  that  question,  and  to  point  out  the  instructive 
analogy  between  their  attitude  and  that  of  the  learned  world 
towards  the  new  science  of  comparative  philology  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  and  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Like  their  predecessors,  they  not  only  either  ignore  or 
reject  the  possibility  of  common  origin,  but  generally  assume 
that  the  borrowing  is  all  on  one  side ;  and  this  assumption 
often  leads  them  into  etymologies  which  an  impartial  criticism 
would  have  to  reject,  as  when  Thorasen  makes  out  the 
Finnish  rauta,  *  iron/  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Scandinavian 
raufii,  'hematite,  iron-ore.'  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
foreign  name  Isarn  was  not  borrowed  with  the  thing  itself, 
and  why  the  Ugrians  should  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
make  a  new  word  for  it  by  altering  the  meaning,  not  of 
a  native  word  of  their  own,  but  of  a  foreign  word.  This 
etymology  is  besides  opposed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ugrians 
were  the  masters  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  art  of  metal- 
working.  This  is,  therefore,  an  example  of  a  similarity  which 
must  be  the  result  either  of  chance  or  of  common  origin — 
probably  the  latter. 

The  objections  made  to  a  comparison  of  the  grammatical 
structure  of  the  two  families  often  show  a  strange  want  of 
linguistic  imagination,  as  when  it  is  seriously  argued  that  we 
have  no  right  to  compare  Aryan  with  Finnish  because  the 
latter  is  not  an  inflexional  but  an  agglutinative  language. 
But  all  who  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  latter 
language  agree  that  it  is  as  much  an  inflexional  language  as 
any  other.  But  if  Finnish  had  really  remained  in  the 
agglutinative  stage  of  Turkish,  this  would  not  in  any  way 
have  weakened  the  case :  we  should  still  have  been  able  to 
point  to  Finnish  as  preserving  what  must  have  been  a  pre- 
historic stage  of  Aryan.  Indeed,  if  we  had  Finnish  linguistic 
documents  as  old  as  the  earliest  Greek  inscriptions,  we  should 
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perhaps  find  that  the  language  was  then  in  the  same  stage  of 
development  as  Turkish  is  now— or  perhaps  in  a  still  more 
primitive  stage. 

The  want  of  grammatical  gender  in  Ugrian  has  in  like 
manner  been  brought  forward  as  an  argument  against 
connecting  the  two  families.  But  we  know  now  that  the 
grammatical  distinction  of  three  genders  was  really  a  com- 
paratively late  development  in  prehistoric  Aryan,  which 
originally  had  only  the  two  personal  genders,  as  in  Semitic, 
the  distinction  between  masculine  and  feminine  having  itself 
developed  out  of  other  distinctions  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  sex.  So  the  want  of  gender  in  Ugrian  is,  if  anything, 
a  confirmation  of  the  affinity  between  it  and  Aryan.  And 
although  Ugrian  has  no  genders,  we  can  still  trace  in  it  the 
beginnings  of  Aryan  gender.  Thus  the  Aryan  masculine  -s 
is  found  in  the  Ugrian  languages  as  a  demonstrative  noun- 
suffix,  whence  its  other  use  in  Aryan — that  of  denoting  the 
subject  or  nominative  case  in  a  sentence.  That  -s  even  in 
Aryan  originally  had  nothing  to  do  with  distinctions  of  sex  is 
made  at  least  probable,  not  only  by  this  other  function  of  it, 
but  also  by  the  fact  that  a  good  many  old  nouns  in  -s  are 
feminine  to  the  present  day,  such  as  French  main  =  Latin 
manus. 

In  short,  it  requires  but  little  imagination  to  see  that 
parent  Aryan  as  revealed  to  us  by  comparative  philology  is 
but  the  ruins  of  an  older  morphological  structure.  Every 
argument  and  every  analogy  from  what  we  know  of  the 
general  structure  and  growth  of  language  points  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  Aryan  inflexions  were  once  more 
numerous  and  at  the  same  time  more  distinct  and  regular — 
that  the  noun,  for  instance,  instead  of  only  eight  inflexions, 
may  have  once  had  twice  tis  many,  which  were  added  to 
all  nouns  alike  without  any  distinction  of  gender,  these 
endings  being  at  firet  only  slightly  modified  by  contact  with 
different  stems.  Well,  this  is  almost  exactly  the  background 
which  the  Ugrian  languages  offer  us:  Modern  Finnish,  with 
its  fifteen  cases  showing  but  trifling  differences  in  the  singular 
and  plural,  has  certainly  developed  a  good  many  declensions 
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and  complex  stem-modifications,  but  these  niceties,  although 
they  offer  great  practical  difficulties  to  the  learner,  hardly 
affect  the  general  impression  of  unity  and  symmetry. 

That  the  Ugrian  languages  should  in  some  respects  be 
much  more  conservative  than  the  Aryan  is  in  harmony  with 
all  we  know  of  the  conditions  of  linguistic  change.  Hence, 
although  we  must  exercise  caution  in  comparing  Sanskrit 
forms  with  modern  Ugrian  ones  whose  history  extends  back 
only  a  few  centuries,  and  although  the  decay  of  the  con- 
sonant-system of  the  latter  often  makes  etymology  uncertain, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  their  relationship. 

If  we  refuse  to  draw  the  natural  conclusion  from  the 
similarities  between  Aryan  and  Ugrian,  we  must  assume 
either  that  these  similarities  are  the  result  of  chance — a  view 
which  can  be  stated  only  to  be  at  once  abandoned— or  that 
they  are  the  result  of  borrowing.  But  if  we  assume  the 
possibility  of  such  borrowing,  then  comparative  philology  no 
longer  has  any  ground  to  stand  upon :  if  the  Ugrians  really 
borrowed  not  only  a  great  part  of  their  vocabulary — in- 
cluding the  names  of  many  of  the  most  primitive  and 
indispensable  ideas — but  also  many  of  their  derivative 
endings,  together  with  some  of  their  cases  and  most  of  the 
personal  endings  of  the  verb,  from  another  family  of 
languages,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  comparative  Aryan  philo- 
logy falls  to  the  ground,  and  we  are  no  longer  justified  in 
inferring  from  the  agreement  in  inflexions  between  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  and  Latin  that  these  languages  have  a  common  origin, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  returning  to  the  old- 
fashioned  view  according  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  India 
may  have  borrowed  their  inflexions  from  the  languages  of 
the  prehistoric  communities  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  course,  if  further  knowledge  shows  the  possibility  of 
such  borrowing,  then  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  revising  the 
principles  of  comparative  philology  from  the  beginning.  But 
we  must  be  quite  sure  of  our  facts. 

The  Hausa  language  in  the  western  Sudan  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  an  example.  This  language  is  spoken  by  negroes, 
and  its  vocabulary  appears  to  be  fundamentally  Negro,  but  in 
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addition  to  a  large  number  of  Arabic  loan-words,  the  result 
of  the  conversion  of  its  speakers  to  Mohammedanism,  its 
grammar  shows  unmistakable  Semitic  or  Hamitic  influence. 

But  here,  again,  if  we  hold  to  our  fundamental  principles, 
we  are  bound  before  committing  ourselves  to  the  assumption 
of  Semitic  inflexional  influence  on  a  Negro  language,  at  least 
to  consider  the  possibility  of  the  opposite  view,  and  start 
from  the  hypothesis  of  a  small  body  of  Semites — or  rather 
Hamites — imposing  their  language  on  a  Negro  stock.  A 
strong  but  gradual  influence  of  the  native  language  of  the 
latter  might  then  in  time  lead  to  the  almost  complete  loss  of 
the  vocabulary  of  the  conquerors'  language,  which  would  at 
the  same  time  naturally  lose  most  of  its  inflexions,  a  new 
grammatical  system  being  then  developed,  mainly  on  the 
analogy  of  the  surrounding  Negro  languages,  till  at  last 
nothing  of  the  original  language  was  left  but  a  few  inflexions 
and  grammatical  constructions.  Such  at  least  is  one  of  the 
alternatives  which  will  have  to  be  considered  by  future 
historians  of  this  interesting  language. 

As  regards  widening  of  methods,  we  have  further  to 
remember  that  comparative  philology  began  with  the  com- 
parison of  inflexions — that  is,  Aryan  inflexions.  Hence 
there  has  been  a  tendency  tacitly  to  assume  that  all  inflexions 
which  are  not  exact  reproductions  of  the  Aryan  inflexions 
are  in  some  way  not  genuine,  and  that  the  languages  in 
which  they  occur  are  'agglutinative'  or  'formless' — what- 
ever that  may  mean.  Thus  Steinthal  and  others  belonging 
to  his  mystic  school  deny  that  Finnish  is  an  inflexional 
language  on  the  ground  that  it  has  no  special  ending  for  the 
nominative  case,  although  they  have  to  admit  that  it  is 
capable  of  distinguishing  clearly  not  only  between  nominative 
and  accusative,  but  also  between  the  nominative  and  the 
stem,  as  when  from  the  stem  kdte^  'hand,'  it  forms  nominative 
kcisi  by  regular  phonetic  changes.  They  ignore  the  fact  that 
in  Aryan  itself  many  nominatives  consist  of  the  stem  without 
any  special  ending,  the  nominative  being  then  often  marked 
by  secondary  changes,  just  as  in  Finnish,  as  in  pater,  *  father/ 
vocative  2^dtei'\   and  that,  as  the  last  word   shows,  Aryan 
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makes  quite  as  much  use  on  the  whole  of  '  negative '  inflexion 
as  Finnish  does,  for  the  Aryan  vocatives  are  nothing  else 
than  the  bare  stem  without  any  ending  being  added,  and 
generally  without  any  secondary  sound-changes  to  differ- 
entiate it  from  the  stem. 

Then,  again,  what  are  we  to  do  with  languages  which  have 
no  inflexions  at  all — which  perhaps  have  hardly  reached  the 
agglutinative  stage?  Here  we  must  evidently  widen  the 
conception  of  inflexional  agreement  into  that  of  agreement 
in  the  details  of  morphological  structure.  Such  a  non- 
inflexional  agreement  is  afforded  by  the  vowel-harmony  which 
is  the  main  bond  of  union  between  the  Ugrian  and  the  Altaic 
languages,  whose  vocabulary  shows  but  little  resemblance, 
even  the  numerals  being  quite  distinct  in  the  two  families. 
Now  the  only  other  language  in  the  world  which  shows 
anything  like  fully  developed  vowel-harmony  is  the  pre- 
Semitic  language  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates — Sumerian, 
whose  speakers  belonged  to  the  same  race  as  the  speakers  of 
Usrian  and  Altaic.  It  seems  clear  that  a  rational  extension 
of  the  principles  of  comparative  philology  obliges  us  to  regard 
this  agreement  as  a  convincing  proof  of  all  three  families — 
including  therefore,  as  fourth,  the  Aryan  family — having 
sprung  from  one  common  parent  language ;  and  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  increasing  scepticism  with  which  the  affinity  of 
Altaic  to  Sumerian  is  regarded  as  a  retrograde  tendency. 
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PKOGRESS   OF  LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE 

EEPOET   ON   GEEMANIC  AND 

SCANDINAVIAN  1 

General  Teutonic  Philology 
The  last  few  years  have  brought  us  a  new  comparative 
grammar  of  the  Teutonic  languages — Holtzmann's  Old 
German  Grammar.^  This  work  is,  as  its  title  imports,  of 
a  purely  antiquarian  character,  treating  of  the  letter-changes 
of  the  dead  languages — Gothic,  Old  High  German,  Old  Saxon, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Old  Norse,  and  is,  of  course,  mainly  leased 
on  Grimm,  although  a  certain  amount  of  new  material  has 
been  added,  and  various  theories  propounded — many  of  them, 
it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  very  paradoxical  character.  The 
re-editions  of  the  grammars  of  Grimm  and  Heyse  also  deserve 
mention.  The  latter  work^  can  be  recommended  to  all  scientific 
students  of  English  as  a  short  and  accurate  summary  of  the 
leading  results  of  German  antiquarian  philology. 

Old  English 
The  great  want  of  Anglo-Saxon  philology,  that  of  a  con- 
venient hand-dictionary  free  from  gross  errors,  still  continues 
to  be  painfully  felt.  The  expectations  raised  by  the 
announcement  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Glossary  in  preparation  by 
the  well-known  scholar  H.  Leo*  have  been  disappointed. 
The  first  part  of  his  work,  which  appeared  two  years  ago, 

^  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1873-4,  pp.  439-46. 

*  Altdeutsche  Grammatik,  umfassend  die  gothische,  altnordische,  altsach- 
sische,angelsachsische  und  althochdeutsche  Sprache.  Von  Adolph  Holtzmann. 
I.  Band.  I.  Abtheilung.  Die  specielle  Lautlehre  (all  that  has  appeared). 
Leipzig,  1870.    8vo,  pp.  xv  and  349. 

^  Kurze  Laut-  und  Flexionslehre  der  altgermanischen  Dialecte  von  Moritz 
Heyse.    Zweite  verbesserte  Auflage.     Paderborn,  1870.     8vo,  pp.  364. 

*  AngelsachsischesGlossarvonHeinrichLeo.  I.  Abtheilung.  Halle,  1872. 
8vo,  pp.  xvi,  418. 
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shows  that  he  has  adopted  an  arrangement  in  comparison 
with  which  that  of  Ettmiiller's  Lexicon  is  simple  and  easy : 
we  do  not  say  that  the  work  is  by  any  means  destitute  of 
value  for  certain  students,  but  it  can  never  become  a  dictionary 
for  popular  reference. 

In  the  department  of  grammar,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
we  at  last  have  a  book  in  English  which  is  really  up  to  the 
mark  of  modern  philology — the  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  of 
Professor  March.^  The  merits  of  Professor  March's  grammar 
are  too  well  known  to  require  any  further  statement :  we  can 
only  say  that  the  work  is  a  credit  to  American  philology,  and 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  English. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  sound  progress  in  Old 
English  philology  is  the  want  of  trustworthy  texts.  Not 
only  have  many  texts  not  been  printed  at  all,  but  many 
which  have  been  published  have  been  edited  in  so  slovenly 
a  manner  that  they  are  almost  useless  for  critical  purposes. 
It  must  therefore  be  a  subject  of  gratulation  to  all  true 
students  that  the  Early  English  Text  Society  has  turned  its 
attention  to  the  oldest  stage  of  our  language,  and  begun  at 
the  fountain-head  by  the  publication  of  the  chief  monument 
of  the  English  of  Alfred— the  version  of  Gregoi^'s  Cura 
Pastoralis.'^  It  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  possible  for  the 
student  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  the  chronology  of  the 
oldest  English — a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  totally 
misunderstood.  We  also  welcome  the  first  part  of  Dr. 
Morris's  edition  of  the  unique  Blickling  Homilies?  not  only 
for  its  great  value  and  interest,  but  also  as  a  sign  that  the 
Society  intends  to  carry  on  the  work  it  has  so  well  begun, 
and  thus  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  study,  not  only  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  but  of  English  generally. 

1  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  ;  in  which  its 
forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old 
Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High  German,  by  Francis  A.  March, 
LL.D.     New  York,  1871.     8vo,  pp.  xii,  253. 

2  King  Alfred's  West-Saxon  Version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care,  with  an 
English  Translation,  Notes,  and  an  Introduction.  Edited  by  Henry  Sweet, 
Esq.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.    London,  Triibner,  1871  2.    8vo,  pp.  xlii,  508. 

3  The  Blickling  Homilies,  edited  with  Introduction,  Translation,  Notes, 
and  Index  of  Words,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Part  I.  London, 
Trubner,  1874.     Bvo,  pp.  144. 
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Germany 

The  pursuit  of  philological  inquiry  is  still  carried  on  with 
unabated  vigour  in  the  motherland  of  scientific  philology, 
nor  is  the  native  language  neglected  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  subjects  which  engage  the  attention  of  German  philologists. 
Although  the  tendencies  of  German  study  are  mainly 
historical  and  antiquarian,  there  are  signs  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  general  revolution  in  philological  method  is  not 
far  distant.  Specially  significant  is  the  awakening  interest 
shown  in  phonetics  and  the  physiology  of  vocal  sounds, 
although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the  attempts 
made  by  German  philologists  to  apply  phonetics  to  the 
elucidation  of  changes  in  language  have  been  based  on  an 
exclusive  study  of  the  works  of  Briicke,^  which,  useful  as  they 
are,  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  MerkeP  (strange  to  say, 
almost  unknown  in  Germany,  although  written  by  a  German), 
Ellis  and  Bell.^  Equally  important  is  the  great  development 
of  dialectal  investigation  in  the  last  few  decades,  and  the 
fullness  and  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  carried  out. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of  the  latest  German  philo- 
logy is  the  efforts  now  made  to  popularize  the  old  language 
and  literature  among  general  readers.  The  series  of  Medieval 
German  Classics^  originally  projected  by  Pfeiffer  still  con- 
tinues, and  has  enjoyed  a  most  gratifying  success. 

The  huge  dictionary  of  Grimm  still  advances  slowly :  it  is 
difficult  to  say  when  it  will  be  finished,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  say  what  will  be  its  use,  if  ever  completed.     It  may  safely 

1  Grundziige  der  Physiologie  und  Systematik  der  Sprachlaute  fur  Linguisten 
und  Taubstummonlehrer,  bearbeitet  von  Dr.  Ernst  Briicke.  Wien,  1856. 
8vo,  pp.  134.  Ueber  eine  neiie  Methode  der  phonetischen  Transscription, 
von  Prof.  Ernst  Brucke.     Wien,  1863.     Svo,  pp.  65. 

2  Physiologie  der  menschlichen  Sprache,  von  Dr.  C.  L.  Merkel.  Leipzig, 
1866.     Svo,  pp.  444. 

^  Visible  Speech  :  the  science  of  Universal  Alphabet; cs  ;  or  self-interpreting 
physiological  letters,  for  the  writing  of  all  languages  in  one  alphabet.  Illus- 
trated by  tables,  diagrams,  and  examples.  By  Alex.  Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S., 
F.R.S.S.A.     Inaugural  Edition.     Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co.,  London,  1867. 

*  Deutsche  Classiker  des  Mittelalters,  mit  Wort-  und  Sacherklarungen, 
hgg.  von  Franz  Pfeiffer.  Leipzig.  (Comprising  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide, 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Pai-zival,  Gottfrid's  Tristan,  Hartmann  von  der 
Aue,  Nibelungenlied,  Kudrun,  by  various  editors.) 
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be  said  that  it  will  be  antiquated  long  before  it  is  two-thirds 
finished,  both  as  regards  matter  and  arrangement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, satisfactory  to  know  that  Sanders's  German  Dietionai^'^ 
gives,  within  a  rational  bulk,  everything  that  can  be  required 
by  the  student  of  the  modern  literary  language. 

Holland 

Dutch,  like  German  philology,  groans  under  the  incubus  of 
a  big  dictionary — the  Dictionm^  of  the  Netherland  Language^^ 
of  which  two  insignificant  '  afleveringen '  or  parts,  have  been 
published  since  1864.  Like  its  German  compeer,  this  work  is 
planned  on  too  vast  a  scale,  embracing  a  host  of  irrelevant 
details,  ever  to  be  successfully  carried  out.  Meanwhile,  it  is 
a  heavy  drain  on  the  philological  energy  of  a  small  country 
like  Holland,  and,  what  is  a  serious  matter,  makes  it  practicallj^ 
impossible  for  any  one  to  compile  a  dictionary  of  reasonable 
compass  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  present  generation  of 
philologists. 

Two  among  the  many  valuable  contributions  to  Teutonic 
philology  that  have  lately  appeared  in  Holland  deserve  special 
notice.  Professor  Kern  has,  for  the  first  time,  grappled 
successfully  with  the  glosses  in  the  Lex  Salica,^  which  have 
so  long  been  the  despair  of  Teutonic  philologists,  and  has  in 
his  German  essay  upon  them  shown  clearly  that  the  language 
of  the  Salic  Franks  was  nothing  else  but  Old  Dutch,  and  that 
many  of  the  old  words  can  be  explained  from  corresponding 
forms  still  in  familiar  use  in  the  living  language. 

The  other  work  to  which  we  allude  is  Winkler's  General 
Netherland  and  Friesian  Dialecticorhi^  of  special  interest  to 
all  students  of  English.  The  main  body  of  this  work  consists 
of  a  translation  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  into  186 

1  D.  Sanders.  Worteibuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Mit  Beilegen  von 
Luther  bis  aiif  die  Gegenwart.     Leipzig,  1861-5.     Royal  4to. 

3  Woordenboek  der  Nederlandsche  Taal,  bewerkt  door  Dr.  M.  De  Vries  en 
L.  A.  De  Winkel  (two  parts  :  A— aanh,  0— omad).     Hague,  1864-9.     Svo. 

'  Die  Glossen  in  der  Lex  Salica  und  die  Sprache  der  salischen  Franken. 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Sprachen  von  Dr.  H.  Kern.  Hague, 
1869.     8vo,  pp.  186. 

*  Algemeen  Nederduitsch  en  Friesch  Dialecticon  door  Johan  Winkler. 
's  Gravenhage,  1874.     8vo,  2  vols. :  vol.  i,  pp.  xvi,  500  ;  vol.  ii,  pp.  449. 
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Low  German  and  Friesian  dialects,  so  that  we  are,  for  the 
first  time,  enabled  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the  geographical 
extent  of  these  dialects  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 
Each  version  is  further  accompanied  by  a  general  sketch  of 
the  dialect  and  explanations  of  difficulties  in  the  text.  The 
only  fault  in  the  book  is  the  want  of  an  adequate  system  of 
phonetic  notation. 

Scandinavia 

The  most  important  fact  to  be  noticed  in  Scandinavian 
philology  is  the  completion  of  Cleasby's  Icelandic  Dictionary,' 
under  the  able  editorship  of  Mr.  Gubbrandr  Vigfiisson,  who 
has  not  only  worked  up  the  material  collected  by  Cleasby — 
chiefly  from  the  prose  literature — but  has  also  incorporated 
the  poetical  words  and  phrases  given  in  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson's 
Poetic  Lexicon,'^  together  with  the  special  Norwegianisms 
recorded  in  Fritzner's  dictionary,  and  finally  added  a  large 
number  of  words  which  exist  only  in  the  living  language,  many 
of  which  are  no  doubt  as  old  as  those  preserved  in  the  classical 
literature.  Mr.  Vigfiisson  has  also  added  a  short  grammar, 
but  full  of  new  and  valuable  facts  of  phonology  and  inflection, 
chiefly  gathered  from  the  oldest  MSS.,  which  have  hitherto 
been  too  little  utilized  for  grammatical  purposes.  In  short,  we 
may  say  that  the  work  gives  everything  that  can  possibly  be 
needed  by  the  student  of  Icelandic  and  Scandinavian  generally, 
and  that  it  reflects  equal  credit  on  its  editor  and  the  University 
of  Oxford,  whose  enlightened  liberality  has  alone  made  its 
publication  possible. 

That  earlier  period  known  to  us  solely  by  the  Runic 
inscriptions  has  long  been  appropriated  by  Professor  Stephens, 
of  Copenhagen,  whose  magnificent  work  upon  them^  is  of 
priceless  value  to  all  students  of  Teutonic  antiquity,  whether 

^  An  Icelandic-English  Dictionary,  by  the  late  Richard  Cleasby,  enlai-ged 
and  completed  by  Gudbrand  Vigfiisson.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1869-73. 
4to. 

'  S.  Egilsson.  Lexicon  poeticum  antiquae  linguae  Septentrionalis.  Copen- 
hagen, 1861.     Roy.  8vo. 

^  The  Old-Northern  Runic  Monuments  of  Scandinavia  and  England,  now 
first  collected  and  deciphered  by  George  Stephens,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  London: 
J.  Russell  Smith,  1866-8.    fol.,  pp.  1038. 
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they  approach  the  subject  from  the  linguistic,  aesthetical,  or 
purely  archaeological  point  of  view.  The  peculiar  value  of 
Professor  Stephens's  work  lies  mainly  in  the  thorough  trust- 
worthiness of  the  material :  every  inscription  has  been 
carefully  and  most  beautifully  engraved  from  rubbings  and 
photogi-aphs  of  the  original  'carved  stone',  whenever  accessible. 
Two  folio  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  and  Professor 
Stephens  is  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  third. 

The  study  of  the  old  language  is  at  present  carried  on  with 
peculiar  vigour  in  Norway.  The  number  of  texts  that  have 
been  edited  of  late  years  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specify  them  in  detail.  One  of  them,  however,  is 
of  peculiar  importance — Professor  Bugge's  edition  of  the  older 
Edda,^  in  which  the  text  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  definitely 
determined  as  far  as  the  manuscript  evidence  goes,  which 
unfortunately  is  often  very  corrupt. 

But  the  most  important  fact  in  Norwegian  philology  of 
late  years  is  the  extraordinary  impetus  that  has  been  given 
to  dialectal  researches  by  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the 
so-called  '  maalstraevers  ',^  headed  by  Ivar  Aasen,  whose  object 
is  nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of  Danish,  which  is  at 
present  the  only  recognized  language  of  literature  and 
education,  and  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  dialects — or  rather 
of  a  rifacimento  of  all  of  them — to  the  dignity  of  the 
Norwegian  language.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
advisability  or  feasibility  of  this  scheme,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  has  proved  an  unmixed  boon  to  philology ; 
for  had  it  not  been  for  the  much-derided  maaldrsevers,  the 
Norse  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Aasen  would  certainly 
never  have  been  undertaken.  These  works,  with  their  careful 
phonetic  discrimination  and  cleissification  of  the  varied 
dialects  of  Norway,  are  models  of  dialectal  investigation,  and 
the  material  contained  in  them  is  of  the  highest  value. 

In  Sweden  we  have  to  notice  the  completion  of  a  truly 
national  work — the  collection  of  the  Old  Swedish  Laws  by 

*  S.  Bugge.     Saemundar  Edda.     Christiania,  1867. 

'-  MaalstraBver  (mAAol-atreevar)  =  literally  '  Dialect-btriver '— a  nickname 
given  to  the  Norae  purists  who  >vi&li  to  expel  Danisli  from  Norway. 
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Professor  Schlyter.  The  publication  of  this  work  began  in 
1827,  and  was  not  completed  till  1869.  The  philological 
value  of  these  texts — which  are  preserved  in  a  variety  of 
dialects — is  simply  incalculable,  and  the  Sveviges  gamla  lagav^ 
is  a  work  of  which  any  country  might  be  proud. 

Equally  important  is  the  full  and  elaborate  work  of 
Rydgvist — Laws  of  the  Siuedish  Language^  in  which  the 
language  has,  for  the  first  time,  found  a  competent  and 
scientific  historian. 

Denmark  has  of  late  years  fallen  somewhat  behind  the 
other  countries,  and  most  of  the  recent  contributions  of 
Denmark  to  Teutonic  philology  have  had  rather  a  feeble  and 
dilettante  character,  when  compared  with  the  solid  results  of 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  scholarship.  There  are,  however, 
several  honourable  exceptions.  Mr.  Svend  Grundtvig's 
edition  of  the  Old  Danish  ballads  or  folkeviser  ^  is  of  national 
importance,  and  is  of  almost  equal  interest  for  English 
literature  also.  The  texts  are  given  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  diplomatic  exactness. 

The  little  treatise  of  Thomsen,  On  the  Influence  of  the 
Teutonic  on  the  Finnish  Languages,^  is  of  the  highest  interest 
for  Teutonic  philologists  in  general.  Thomsen  has  shown 
that  the  influence  of  the  Teutonic  on  the  Finnish  languages 
is  so  great  that  there  must  at  ^ome  time  have  been  a  very 
intimate  intercourse  between  the  two  races.  The  Teutonic 
words  preserved  in  Finnish  have  in  most  cases  retained  their 
original  forms  almost  unimpaired,  and  in  many  cases  these 
forms  are  older  than  the  oldest  High  German  and  Gothic, 
and  approximate  closely  to  those  of  the  oldest  runic  inscrip- 
tions of  the  third  century — hence  their  peculiar  value  for 
comparative  purposes. 

^  Samling  af  Sveriges  gamla  lagar.     12  vols.     1827-69. 

^  J.  E.  Kydgvist.  Svenska  Sprakets Lagar.  Kritisk  Afhandling.  Stockholm, 
1850-70.     4  vols.     8vo. 

^  Danmarks  Gamle  Folkeviser  udgivne  af  S.  Grundtvig.  Copenhagen, 
1853-62.     4  vols.     4to. 

*  UeberdenEinflussdergermanischenSprachenaufdiefinnisch-lappischen. 
Von  W.  Thomsen,  iibersetzt  von  E.  Sievers.     Halle,  1870. 


PKESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS^ 

ON   ENGLISH   PHILOLOGY   AND   PHONOLOGY 

Our  Society's  work  during  the  last  year  still  shows  that 
healthy  preference  for  special  investigations  over  hazy 
generalization,  which  is  the  surest  sign  of  true  progress. 

Almost  the  only  paper  that  dealt  with  any  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  language  was  my  own  on  '  Words,  Logic, 
and  Grammar',  in  which  I  tried  to  upset  some  of  the  con- 
ventional dogmas  of  philology,  logic,  and  grammar,  partly 
by  means  of  a  consistent  phonetic  analysis,  and  to  explain  the 
real  meaning  of  the  parts  of  speech.^  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor's 
papers  on  '  English  Metres ',  together  with  Mr.  Ellis's  remarks, 
although  confined  to  English,  were  of  general  interest  as 
a  very  important  contribution  to  the  scientific  investigation 
of  metre  generally. 

The  Teutonic  family  was  the  subject  of  two  papers  of  mine, 
one  on  '  Parallel  Developments  as  contrasted  with  Traditional 
Agreements ',  the  other  on  the  '  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
living  Teutonic  Languages  '.^ 

Turning  now  to  English,  and  beginning  at  the  beginning,  I 
read  a  paper  on  the  '  Text-criticism  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Poets '. 
Dr.  R.  Weymouth  gave  us  an  interesting  paper  on  *  Here  and 
There  in  Chaucer ',  in  which  he  combated,  and  I  think  with 
partial  success,  certain  views  of  Mr.  Ellis  on  Chaucer  pro- 
nunciation.    English  dialects  were   treated  in  two  very  in- 


*  Delivered  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Friday,  May  18,  1877,  Ttansac 
lions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1877-9,  pp.  1-16. 

'  See  pp.  1-33  of  the  reprint. 

3  The  subject  of  these  papers  will  be  treated  at  length  in  a  work  which 
I  am  now  prepaiing,  entitled,  '  Comparative  Studies  in  the  living  Teutonic 
Languages.'     [This  work  never  appeared  ] 
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teresting  papers  by  our  two  chief  authorities  on  the  subject, 
Prince  L.  Bonaparte,  who  gave  us  the  results  of  his  latest 
inquiries  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  'Somerset  Dialect', 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  who  treated  them  as  a  whole,  discussing 
their  characteristics  and  classification  in  his  paper  on  '  English 
Dialects '. 

The  other  European  languages  were  represented  by  Prof. 
Cassal's  *  French  Genders ',  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  hear 
the  continuation,  and  by  Mr.  W.  R.  MorfiU's  instructive  sketch 
of  '  Servia  and  its  Dialects  '. 

Of  Oriental  languages  '  Persian '  was  treated  by  Prof. 
Rieu,  and  '  Common  Tamil '  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Swinton,  both 
very  interesting  papers,  while  Mr.  E,  L.  Brandreth  gave  a 
valuable  survey  of  the  '  Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India  \ 
which,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  he  continued  at  an  extra 
nieeting.2  Last,  but  not  least,  we  had  a  most  able  paper  by 
Prof.  Sayce,  of  Oxford,  on  '  Accadian  Phonology ',  in  which 
striking  proofs  of  the  phonetic  decay  of  this  ancient  language 
were  adduced. 

These  papers  represent  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.  It 
is  enough,  I  think,  to  acquit  our  Society  of  any  accusation  of 
one-sidedness  to  consider  how  large  a  proportion  of  our 
papers  are  on  Oriental  languages — this,  too,  in  spite  of  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  a  '  Royal  Asiatic  Society ',  endowed  by 
Government.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  no  papers  on  the 
Semitic  languages  is  easily  explained  by  the  existence  of 
our  vigorous  young  contemporary,  the  'Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology ',  which  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  Semitic 
Society.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  although  our  Society  was 
originally  founded  mainly  for  the  '  Philological  Illustration  of 
the  Classical  Writers  of  Greece  and  Rome  V  we  still  refuse 
to  look  at  classics.  Most  of  us  have  probably  had  enough  of 
them  at  school  and  college  :  I  know  I  have. 

Every  philological  society  must,  however  wide  its  sympa- 
thies, have  some  specialty,  and  our  specialty  is  English — 
surely  the  one  most  fitted  for  an  English  society,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  outside  of  our  Society  English  philo- 

Rules,  §  1. 
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logy  is  almost  absolutely  unrepresented  and  unrecognized. 
I  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  instead  of  two 
or  three,  there  will  be  twenty  philological  societies  in  London, 
each  wdth  its  own  specialty.  An  association  of  such  societies, 
if  well  organized  and  properly  supported  by  the  general 
public,  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good  work  in  training 
philological  workers  and  promoting  research — work  which  in 
all  civilized  countries  except  England  is  done  by  the  uni- 
versities. 

English 

Beginning  with  that  earliest  inflexional  stage  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  I  must  persist,  in  spite  of  my  respect  for  the 
judgement  of  Prof.  March,  in  calling  '  Old  English  \^  we  must 
first  notice  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  Bosworth,  Rawlinsonian 
Professor  of  Old  English  at  Oxford,  who,  in  spite  of  his  want 
of  thoroughness  and  scientific  method,  did  very  good  service 
in  popularizing  his  subject  and  keeping  it  alive  in  this  nine- 
teenth century.  Dr.  Bosworth  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
former  occupant  of  the  chair,  the  Rev.  J.  Earle,  who,  although 
not  trained  in  the  modern  school  of  philology,  is  a  sound  scholar, 
and  has  done  good  work  in  his  edition  of  the  Chronicle.  The 
Old  English  professorship  at  Cambridge,  founded  by  the 
munificence  of  Dr.  Bosworth,  has,  unfortunately,  not  yet 
been  filled  up.  When  the  time  comes,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
a  worthier  occupant  than  our  member  Mr,  W.  W.  Skeat. 

In  my  'Anglo-Saxon  Reader'  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford) 
I  have  tried  to  make  the  latest  results  of  scientific  Old 
English  philology  generally  accessible  to  English  students, 
and  have  made  the  work  useful  for  general  reference  by 
adding  a  tolerably  full  grammar  and  glossary,  which  latter 
includes  a  good  many  common  root-words  which  do  not  occur 
in  the  extracts  given. 

Besides    Dr.    Morris's    *  Blickling    Homilies'    (E.E.T.S.), 

*  This  name  is  now  beginning  to  be  adopted  in  Germany  also ;  it  lias  been 
warmly  advocated  by  Prof.  Zupitza,  and  is  also  used  by  Prof.  Ten  Brink  and 
his  pupils. 
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still  in  progress,  two  text-editions  have  appeared  in  1876. 
Mr.  T.  Arnold,  of  Oxford,  has  come  out  with  a  new  edition 
of  our  national  epic  'Beowulf,  while  the  sister  University- 
is  represented  by  the  Rev.  R.  Lumby's  edition  of  an  OE. 
poetical  paraphrase  of  Bede's  *  De  Die  Judicii  *,  which,  under 
the  title  of  '  Be  Domes  Daage ',  forms,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one 
of  the  publications  of  our  ally,  the  Early  English  Text 
Society.  That  two  such  editions  as  these  should  be  possible 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  a  phenomenon 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention  of  the  future  historian 
of  English  philology.  I  have  criticized  the  former  work 
elsewhere  at  length.^  As  to  the  latter  I  will  only  call  the 
attention  of  scholars  to  line  15,  *  ic  ondrsede  me  eac  dom  ]?one 
miclan,'  with  the  translation, '  I  tremblecZ  for  myself  eke  at 
that  great  doom,'  the  essential  features  of  which  are  repeated 
again  line  17.  Mr.  Lumby's  text-criticism  may  also  be  gauged 
by  comparing  line  51,  *  (quench)  the  faint  smoke  of  weak 
jie^h!  with  the  OE.  *  waces  flgesces ' :  one  would  think  that 
the  emendation  was  self-evident,  even  without  the  '  lini '  of  the 
Latin  original. 

The  splendid  series  of  autotypes  published  by  the  Palaeo- 
graphical  Society  includes  many  facsimiles  of  Old  English 
Charters.  The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  have  also 
issued  two  parts  of  a  series  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
the  oldest  charters,  both  Latin  and  Old  English  (published 
by  Quaritch),  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  method  of 
dealing  with  old  texts  will  be  hereafter  extensively  employed ; 
such  MSS.  as  the  Hatton  Pastoral  and  the  MS.  of  Csedmon, 
with  its  quaint  illustrations,  ought  to  be  photographically 
published  in  extenso.  Meanwhile  the  fine  autotype  specimens 
of  Chaucer  MSS.,  issued  this  year  by  the  Chaucer  Society, 
are  a  great  boon  to  students,  especially  those  who  have  not 
access  to  the  MSS.  themselves. 

In  Germany  Prof.  Zupitza  has  published  the  valuable  Old 
Kentish  glosses  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (Cott.  Vesp. 
D.  6),  with  full  grammatical  introduction,  notes,  and  verbal 

*  la  a  review  in  the  'Academy',  Dec.  10, 1876. 
G  2 
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index,^  in  that  admirably  exhaustive  and  scientific  style  which 
we  naturally  look  for  in  German  work. 

Two  other  essays  in  periodicals  deserve  special  attention. 
In  America  Dr.  J.  M.  Garnett,  of  Annapolis,  Ind.,  has  given 
a  very  interesting  history  of  the  '  Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language  and  Literature'."  In  Germany  the  well-known 
scholar  M.  Rieger  has  written  a  most  valuable  essay  on  '  Old 
English  Versification  ',^  in  which  the  laws  of  stress  are  fully 
investigated,  the  results  being  often  very  important  for  text- 
criticism. 

In  Middle  English  we  must  first  welcome  the  two  new 
periodicals,  the  '  Anglia ',  edited  by  Prof.  R.  Wulcker,  and  the 
'  Englische  Studien ',  edited  and,  as  yet,  almost  entirely  written 
by  Dr.  E.  Kolbing,  for,  although  they  admit  all  periods  of 
English,  their  contributions  will  probably  l)e  chiefly  to  the 
Middle  one.* 

Our  trusty  allies,  the  '  Early  English  Text ',  the  '  Chaucer ', 
the  '  Shakespeare ',  and  the  '  English  Dialect '  Societies  continue 
their  labours  with  unabated .  vigour,  although  hampered,  as 
most  of  them  are,  by  want  of  funds. 

Among  works  bearing  specially  on  Middle  English,  I  would 
call  attention  to  Th.  Wissmann's  essay  on  '  King  Horn '  (Strass- 
burg,  1876),  as  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  work  which  is  very 
much  wanted  in  England.  It  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  Middle  English  language  and  literature,  as  well 
as  to  the  phonology,  inflexions,  and  metre  of  the  poem,  and 
its  relations  to  the  French  versions. 

As  regards  the  Romance  element  in  our  language — of  not 
less  importance  than  the  Teutonic — we  are  still  waiting  for 
the  completion  of  our  member  Mr.  H.  Nicol's  treatise  on 
'  French  Sounds  in  English  ' — a  work  which  will  do  in  a  very 
full  and  accurate  manner  for  the  Romance  what  I  have  tried 
to  do  for  the  Teutonic  element  of  English  in  my  *  History  of 

*  Zeitschrift  fur  deutsches  Alterthum,  Neue  Folge  ix  (1876). 
'  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association  (1876). 

'  Die  alt-  und  angelsttchsiselie  Verskunst.  Zeitschrift  f.  doutscho  Philo- 
logie,  vii.  1  (1876). 

*  I  have  contributed  to  the  'Anglia'  a  collation  of  the  Old  English  poem  of 
Solomon  and  Saturn. 
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English  Sounds'.  Mr.  Nicol's  researches  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  special  Romance  as  well  as  English  philologists,  as 
many  of  the  French  words  preserved  in  English  are  extremely 
archaic  in  form,  when  compared  with  their  modern  French 
representatives. 

The  '  Early  French  Text  Society's '  ^  publications  show  that 
combination  of  faithful  reproduction  of  the  MS.  texts  with 
sound  critical  method,  which  so  favourably  characterizes  the 
present  school  of  French  philology,  which,  as  regards  text- 
criticism,  is  far  ahead  of  the  English.  The  rapidity  with 
which  scientific  Romance  philology  has  established  itself  in 
France  in  the  last  few  years  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
evidently  due  to  an  enlightened  system  of  public  instruction. 

Phonology 

Language  is  essentially  based  on  the  dualism  of  form  and 
meaning,  and  all  attempts  to  reduce  language  to  strict  logical 
or  psychological  categories,  by  ignoring  its  formal  side,  have 
failed  ignominiously.  The  form  of  language  is  its  sounda. 
The  science  which  teaches  us  to  observe,  analyse,  and  describe 
the  sounds  of  language  is  phonology.  Phonology  is,  therefore, 
the  science  of  linguistic  obseiuation.  The  purely  antiquarian 
philologist,  who  deals  only  with  dead  languages,  is  apt  to 
ignore  these  simple  principles,  and  to  look  on  phonetics  and 
pronunciation  as  something  purely  subordinate,  simply  because 
he  is  never  brought  face  to  face  with  the  ultimate  facts  of  all 
linguistic  investigation,  viz.  [the  living  language.  The  truth 
is,  that  phonology  is  not  only  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  philology,  but  also  that  no  department,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  can  be  investigated  fully  without  it,  whether 

^  Societe  d'Anciens  Textes  Fran9ais.  Chansons  du  xv®  siecle,  publiees 
d'aprSs  le  manuscrit  de  la  bibliotheque  nationale  de  Paris  par  Gaston  Paris, 
et  accompagn^es  de  la  musique  transcrite  on  notation  moderne  par  Auguste 
Gevaert.  1875,  Les  plus  anciens  monuments  de  la  langue  fran9aise  (ix%  x® 
siScle),  publies  avec  un  commentaire  philologique  par  Gaston  Paris.  Album. 
1875.  Brun  de  la  Montaigne,  roman  d'aventure,  publie  pour  la  premiere  fois, 
d'apres  le  manuscrit  unique  de  Paris,  par  Paul  Meyer.  1875.  Miracles  de 
Nostre  Dame,  par  personnages,  publies  d'apres  le  manuscrit  de  la  biblio- 
theque nationale  par  Gaston  Paris  et  Ulysse  Robert.    Tome  i.  1876. 
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it  be  accidence,  syntax,  or  prosody,  or  even  that  fundamental 
problem — the  origin  of  language. 

Many,  who  admit  the  utility  of  phonetics,  think  that 
*it  ought  not  to  be  carried  too  far'.  They  say  that  phone- 
ticians ought  only  to  make  broad  distinctions,  and  to  avoid 
that '  hair-splitting  *  which  according  to  them  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  English  school  of  phonetics  founded  by  Messrs.  Bell 
and  Ellis.  These  critics  forget  that  sound  generalizations  can 
only  be  based  on  a  minute  study  of  details,  and  that  in  all 
sciences  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  trust woi-thy  results  is  by 
pushing  the  observation  of  details  as  far  as  human  faculties 
permit.  Nor  can  any  one  tell  a  priori  whether  a  given  dis- 
tinction, which  to  one  observer  appears  almost  inappreciable, 
may  not  to  one  who  speaks  a  different  language  appear  very 
marked.  In  fact.  Nature  itself,  and  not  least  as  shown  in 
language,  is  extremely  given  to  hair-splitting,  and  often  paves 
the  way  for  the  most  violent  changes,  as,  for  instance,  diph- 
thongization,by  minute  and  almost  inappreciable  modifications, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  trained  phonetician  to  detect 
and  analyse. 

Nothing  more  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Ellis's  *  Early  English 
Pronunciation'  since  1875,  but  we  may  look  for  another 
volume  by  the  end  of  this  year^  which  will  contain  an 
immense  mass  of  precious  information  on  our  living  Englisli 
dialects. 

This  colossal  work  is  far  too  elaborate  for  general  students, 
and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  look  forward  to  the 
appearance  of  a  smaller  book  by  Mr.  Ellis,  which,  although 
written  with  a  special  purpose,  will  at  the  same  time  greatly 
help  to  popularize  phonetics — I  allude  to  his  *  Pronunciation 
for  Singers',  now  in  progress.  I  may  also  mention  that  I 
have  myself  written  a  '  Handbook  of  Phonetics ',  now  being 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  in  which  I  have  given 
a  concise  and,  I  trust,  thoroughly  practical  summary  of  the 
main  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  best  phoneticians  up 
to  the  present  time,  together  with  what  little  I  have  been  able 
to  add  myself. 

In    Germany    we    must    first    notice    Prof.    E.    Sievers's 
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'  Physiology  of  Sounds  '.^  It  is,  indeed,  a  cheering  sign  when 
a  work  of  this  stamp  heads  a  series  of  '  Indogermanische 
Grammatiken '.  Sie versus  phonology  is  an  immense  advance 
on  Briicke's  '  Physiologic  der  Sprachlaute ',  of  which  a  second 
edition  was  published  in  1876,  wherein,  to  our  astonishment, 
we  still  find  sh  analysed  as  s  +  Jch,  and  our  short  vowels  in 
English  dismissed  without  further  notice  as  '  imperfect ' — an 
epithet  which  is  surely  meant  to  apply  not  to  the  vowels 
themselves,  but  to  Brlicke's  knowledge  of  them. 

It  would  be  curious  to  know  what  the  old  school  of  German 
philologists  think  of  Winteler  s  work  on  the  phonology  and 
grammar  of  one  of  the  dialects  of  Switzerland,^  based,  as  it  is, 
on  purely  phonetic  principles.  It  is  an  exact  analogue  of 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  '  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of 
Scotland  \  and  higher  praise  cannot  be  given.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  instructive  spectacle,  to  see  an  English  and  a  German 
philologist  arriving  independently  at  precisely  the  same 
method  of  dealing  with  a  living  dialect — both  uncompromising 
adherents  of  the  '  hair-splitting '  principle. 

Norway,  lastly,  possesses  a  phonetician  of  high  abilities  and 
rare  powers  of  observation  in  Prof.  J.  Storm,  of  Christiania, 
who  has  carefully  studied  the  works  of  our  English  phone- 
ticians, and  is  now  engaged  on  a  '  History  of  the  Norwegian 
Language'  on  the  principles  developed  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  the 
first  part  of  his  '  Early  English  Pronunciation '.  Prof.  Storm 
has  also  written  a  very  interesting  and  original  essay  on  the 
peculiar  intonation  of  the  Scandinavian  languages.^ 

The  most  important  of  the  numerous  practical  applications 
of  phonetics  is  that  of  spelling  reform.  This  difficult  problem 
postulates  the  most  thorough-going  and  minute  phonetic 
analysis,  and  can  be  approached  by  a  trained  phonetician 
only. 

Recent  action  on  the  part  of  the  London  School  Board 


^  Gi-undziige  der  Lautphysiologie :  E.  Sievers.     Leipzig,  1876. 

*  Die  Kerenzer  Mundart  des  Kantons  Glarus  in  ihren  Grundziigen  dar- 
gestellt,  von  J.  Winteler.     Leipzig,  1876. 

'  Om  Tonefaldet  i  de  skandinaviske  Sprog,  af  Joh.  Storm :  Christiania 
Videnskabs-Selskabs  Forhandlinger  (1874). 
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induced  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself  to  write  a  series  of  letters  to  the 
'  Academy ',  early  in  this  year,  on  the  principles  on  which  all 
reform  must  be  based.  Although  I  advocate  a  different  scheme 
from  Mr.  Ellis,  who  would  retain  the  present  English,  while 
I  would  return  to  the  Continental  values  of  the  letters,  I 
would  gladly  co-operate  with  him  in  supporting  his  '  Glossic ', 
if  I  thought  there  were  any  chance  of  its  being  adopted.  But 
the  prejudices,  especially  of  our  upper  classes,  are  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  reason,  and  it  seems  as  if  we  were  doomed 
to  see  primary  education  reduced  to  a  hollow  sham,  for 
another  generation  at  least — solely  from  the  impossibility  of 
teaching  our  barbarous  system  of  spelling  to  the  majority  of 
English  people.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  end  truth  and  reason  will  triumph  over  those  arch-enemies 
of  progress,  prejudice  and  sloth,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
longer  reform  is  delayed,  the  more  sweeping  it  will  be  when 
it  comes. 

The  Characteristics  of  English  Work 

The  preceding  remarks  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  philology  at  home  and  abroad.  We  see 
that  England  has  contributed  its  fair  share,  considering  the 
disadvantages  under  which  philological  research  labours  in  this 
country — a  question  to  which  I  will  return  immediately.  It  is 
a  subject  of  just  pride  that  in  some  branches  we  take  a  decided 
lead.     I  allude,  of  course,  to  phonology  and  dialectology. 

In  historical  philology  our  energies  are  mainly  devoted  to 
publishing  our  rich  stores  of  MSS.,  and  making  them  generally 
accessible  in  a  reliable  form.  We  have,  in  fact,  to  make  up 
for  the  sloth  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers,  and,  indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  some  of  the  founders 
of  this  Society,  our  MS.  treasures  might  still  be  mouldering 
in  musty  oblivion,  unless,  indeed,  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
German  students  of  our  early  language  and  literature  had 
shamed  us  into  action. 

The  two  best  features  of  our  editing  are  minute  accuracy 
and  fullness  of  material.  Hence  our  parallel-text  editions,  of 
which  the  Six-text  Canterbury  Tales,  published  by  the  Chaucer 
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Society,  is  a  noble  example.  I  may  also  cite  my  two-text 
edition  of  the  Old  English  Pastoral,  the  five-text  Thomas  of 
Erceldoune,  and  the  four-text  Cursor  Mundi  now  in  progress, 
both  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society.  The 
Germans  are  also  beginning  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  plan 
which  makes  the  reader  independent  of  possible  editorial 
vagaries,  besides  supplying  inexhaustible  material  for  special 
investigations  of  every  kind,  and  in  Prof.  Sievers's  forth- 
coming edition  of  the  Heliand,  the  Cotton  MS.  will,  for  the 
first  time,  be  printed  in  full,  parallel  to  the  Munich  one. 

We  must  not,  however,  be  blind  to  the  defects  of  our  work, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  well  worth  our  while  to  listen  to  the 
criticism  of  an  impartial,  but  friendly,  and  thoroughly  compe- 
tent judge.  Prof.  Zupitza.  In  his  review  of  the  publications 
of  the  Early  English  Text  Society,^  after  doing  full  justice 
to  the  energy  and  single-minded  devotion  of  our  Secretary, 
Mr.  Fumivall,  to  which  he  mainly  attributes  the  success  of  the 
Society,  and  enlarging  on  the  merits  of  its  work,  he  goes  on 
to  say : 

'  But  with  all  appreciation  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
attention  to  some  drawbacks.  The  editors  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  dilettantes.  Many  of  them  have  very  vague  ideas 
of  philological  method,  of  the  treatment  of  the  text,  especially 
when  it  is  preserved  in  several  MSS.,  of  what  is  essential  and 
what  not  in  reproducing  a  MS.,  or  of  the  plan  of  a  glossary, 
&c.  Nor  do  all  of  them  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  native  language  :  many  of  them  cannot 
get  Modern  English  out  of  their  heads,  so  that  any  deviation 
from  it  is  apt  to  leave  them  in  a  fix.' 

Again :  '  Many  of  the  better  class  of  editors,  who  are  quite 
competent  to  turn  out  good  work,  do  not  always  take  enough 
time  about  it.  It  really  looks  sometimes  as  if  the  copy  of 
the  MS.  made  by  some  clerk  or  other  went  straight  to  the 
printer,  and  that  the  editor  cleared  off"  the  whole  business  of 
editing  during  the  process  of  correcting  the  proofs,  so  that 
gross  blunders  are  almost  inevitable.' 

^  Die  neuesten  Publicationen  der  Early  English  Text  Society  :  Anzeiger  fiir 
deutsches  Alterthum  und  Litteratur  (1875). 
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The  truth  of  these  criticisms  cannot  be  denied.  How  is  it, 
then,  that  while  the  principles  of  text-criticism  have  been 
firmly  established  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  the  other  Teu- 
tonic countries,  we  at  the  present  day  have  hardly  advanced 
beyond  the  mere  mechanical  reproduction  of  MS.  texts? 

Let  us  hear  what  Prof.  Zupitza  says  : 

'  These  evils  will  not  be  remedied  till  the  two  Univeraities, 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  afford  young  men  desirous  of  studying 
their  mother- tongue  the  opportunity  of  devoting  themselves 
specially  to  it.  This  involves  first  a  change  in  the  examination 
system,  and  then  the  appointment  of  competent  professors.* 

In  these  few  words  Prof.  Zupitza  strikes  at  the  roof  of  the 
evil.  The  defects  he  exposes  are  the  result  not  of  any  inherent 
defect  in  the  English  character,  but  simply  of  want  of  time. 
Most  of  us — indeed,  nearly  all  of  us — are  by  force  of  circum- 
stances compelled  to  work  in  a  dilettante  style:  we  cannot 
expect  much  from  a  philologist  whose  whole  working  day 
consists,  perhaps,  of  an  hour  snatched  from  other  labours. 
Where,  again,  are  we  to  get  our  training"?  We  are  left  to 
pick  it  up  at  random,  often  quite  late  in  life,  the  result  being 
that  talents  of  the  highest  order  often  go  quite  astray,  and 
waste  their  strength  on  wild  and  fantastic  theories.  How 
different  are  the  circumstances  of  the  foreign  student!  He 
starts  young  with  a  thorough  training,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  full  opportunity  of  devoting  himself  to  his  subject  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  An  undergraduate  of  an  English  University 
who  were  to  announce  to  the  Head  of  his  College  his  intention 
of  devoting  himself  to  English  philology  would  be  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  lunatic — to  be  repressed  by  any  means.  If 
he  persisted,  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  opposition  of  every 
kind,  he  would  be  branded  with  the  terrible  epithet  of 
'specialist',  no  matter  how  wide  the  range  of  his  culture,  and 
that  by  men  who  only  escape  the  epithet  themselves  by  not 
possessing  a  scientific  knowledge  of  any  subject  whatever. 

When  philology  in  England  is  once  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  in  other  countries,  when  young  students,  instead  of  being 
all  forced  indiscriminately  into  a  few  antiquated  grooves  of 
study,  hopelessly  narrowed  by  a  rigid,  iron-bound  examination 
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system,  from  which  few  emerge  without  intellectual  deterio- 
ration, have  free  choice  of  subjects  and  competent  professors  to 
be  trained  under,  together  with  the  opportunity  of  devoting 
themselves  to  their  work  in  the  future,  we  may  confidently 
look  to  a  brilliant  future  for  English  philology. 

Already  the  younger  men  at  the  Universities  are  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  a  love  of  science  and  learning  for  their  own 
sake,  and  a  few  have  already  produced  work  which  is  full  of 
promise.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of  Cheyne,  Driver, 
Sayce,  and  Rhys,  whose  '  Lectures  on  Welsh  Philology ',  lately 
published,  show  philological  talent  of  a  high  order.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  new  professorships  of  Celtic  and  Chinese  are  also 
signs  of  the  times,  and  the  University  deserves  the  highest 
credit  for  having  elected  competent  scholars  to  these  posts. 

I  will  conclude  with  some  remarks  on  what  I  think  ought 
to  be  the  direction  of  English  philological  work  in  the  future. 
Every  nation,  according  to  its  genius  and  circumstances,  con- 
tributes to  the  common  stock  in  its  own  way,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  surest  signs  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  future 
of  English  philology,  that  it  ha8  an  individuality  of  its  own. 

Our  tendency  is  not  so  much  towards  the  antiquarian 
philology  and  text-criticism  in  which  German  scholars  have 
done  so  much,  as  towards  the  observation  of  the  phenomena 
of  living  languages.  Although  the  rule-of-thumb  study  of 
the  dead  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  forced  on  every 
educated  man,  and  constitutes,  indeed,  the  whole  linguistic 
training  of  our  Universities,  English  classical  philology  is 
nothing  but  a  feeble  reflection  from  Germany.  How  many 
men  in  England  can  read  a  Greek  or  Latin  cursive  MS.,  or 
have  the  remotest  ideas  of  the  principles  of  text-criticism — 
how  many  even  among  our  professors  1  The  real  strength  and 
originality  of  English  work  lies,  as  I  have  remarked  above, 
in  phonology  and  dialectology.  Our  aim  ought  clearly  to  be, 
while  assimilating  the  methods  and  results  of  German  work, 
to  concentrate  our  energies  mainly  on  what  may  be  called 
'  living  philology  '.  The  vastness  of  our  empire,  which  brings 
us  incessantly  in  contact  with  innumerable  languages,  alone 
forces  us  to  grapple  with  the  difliculties  of  spoken,  often  also 
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unwritten,  languages.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  send  out  yearly 
hundreds  of  thoroughly  and  specially  trained  young  men, 
whether  as  missionaries,  civil  or  military  officers,  or  professed 
philologists.  For  this  purpose  we  do  not  want  Sanskritists 
and  palaeographers,  but  men  whose  observing  faculties  liave 
been  trained  from  childhood,  who  can  note  down  sentences 
in  strange  tongues  with  unerring  certainty  in  such  a  notation 
as  Mr.  Bell's  Universal  Phonetic  Shorthand,  and  who  have 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  one- 
sided Aryanism. 

We  must  also  largely  modify  our  views  of  Comparative 
Philology.  Comparative  Philology  has  hitherto  occupied  itself 
too  exclusively  with  the  traditional  agreements  in  a  group  of 
languages,  valuing  the  forms  of  later  languages  solely  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  light  they  throw  on  older  forms.  But 
Comparative  Philology  has  by  no  means  finished  its  work 
when  it  has  evolved,  say,  the  primaeval  Indo-Germanic 
language,  as  given  in  Fick's  Worterbuch.  There  remain  the 
special  developments  of  each  language,  which  follow  laws  of 
their  own.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  than  the  com- 
parison of  the  '  parallel  developments '  in  such  distinct 
languages  as  the  Romance  and  the  Neo-Sanskrit,  English 
and  Persian,  &c.  The  study  of  such  works  as  Eopp's  or 
Schleicher's  Comparative  Grammar  gives  an  entirely  false  and 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  unity  and  similarity  of  the  different 
languages,  picking  out,  as  they  do,  the  agreements,  and 
ignoring  the  independent  developments.  Many  of  the  features 
of  Modern  English,  for  instance,  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
conventional  conception  of  an  Indo-Germanic  language,  and 
can  only  be  compared  to  those  of  Chinese,  the  Turanian,  and 
even  of  some  savage  languages. 

We  shall  thus  arrive  at  the  all-important  principle  that 
every  language  and  every  period  of  a  language  has  an  in- 
dividuality of  its  own,  which  must  be  respected.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  arrange,  for  instance,  the  words 
in  an  Old  English  dictionary  under  Sanskrit  roots,  as  has 
actually  been  done  by  Ettmiiller.  Why,  may  we  ask,  should 
the  individuality  of  English  be  sacriticed  to  that  of  Sanskrit, 
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which  is  itself  a  comparatively  late  and  corrupt  (if  we  like  to 
call  it  so)  development  of  an  earlier  stage  1  It  is  equally  irra- 
tional to  insist,  as  is  done  by  most  historical  philologists,  that 
English  is  an  inflexional  language  because  it  retains  the  s  of 
he  loves y  &c.  The  truth  is  that  most  of  the  few  traditional 
inflexions  which  still  connect  English  with  the  older  languages 
are  mere  fossilized  archaisms. 

These  principles  are  not  mere  theoretical  questions,  they  are 
of  vital  practical  importance.  If  we  would  only  make  a 
rational  use  of  the  means  of  expression  which  are  ready  to 
our  hand  in  the  language  itself,  w^e  should  be  able  to  avoid  in 
a  great  measure  the  necessity  of  employing  such  monstrosities 
as  '  paraffine  ',  '  kamptulicon ',  and  '  aneroid  V  and  thousands 
of  others  which  disfigure  our  language.  There  w^as  a  great 
dispute  some  time  ago  about  the  word  '  scientist ',  and  as  to 
what  is  its  legitimate  equivalent.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  the  natural  English  would  be  '  science  man ',  just  as  in 
unsophisticated  English  w^e  say  '  Oxford  man ',  '  Eton  boy ', 
and  not  '  Oxonian '  or  '  Etonian '.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  '  Eton 
boy '  is  shorter  than  '  Etonian ',  although  we,  by  a  mere 
chance,  write  it  in  two  words.  Nor  do  I  see  why  we  might 
not  by  degrees  anglicize  a  good  deal  of  our  scientific 
nomenclature,  which  is  getting  more  and  more  unwieldy  every 
year. 

Another  application  of  our  philology  of  the  future  will  be 
a  thorough  reform  of  the  practical  study  of  language. 

Instead  of  a  cumbrous  analysis  the  learner  will  begin  with 
what  is  really  the  ultimate  fact  in  language — the  natural 
sentence,-  which  will   of   course   be   presented   in   a  purely 

^  Although  this  word  is  of  quite  recent  origin,  its  derivation  is  utterly 
unknown. 

"^  The  well-known  systems  of  Arnold,  Ollendorff,  Ahn,  Prendergast,  &c., 
are  all  based  on  the  fallacy  that  words,  like  the  nine  digits  in  arithmetic, 
can  be  combined  into  sentences  ad  libitum  by  the  help  of  a  few  general  rules. 
I  learned  Greek  on  this  system  at  school,  and  one  of  the  sentences  I  met 
with  has  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  my  memory.  It  is  this :  *  The  philo- 
sopher pulled  the  lower  jaw  of  the  hen.'  There  are  sound  principles  scattered 
through  these  various  systems,  but  taken  as  wholes  they  all — including  the 
latest  one  of  Nasmyth — break  down  utterly :  we  may  learn  our  Ollendorff  or 
Nasmyth,  but  the  language  itself  still  remains  to  be  learnt. 
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phonetic  form.  Half  the  difficulty  of  learning  languages  is 
really  purely  external.  Half  the  time  spent  in  learning 
French  is  wasted  in  the  attempt  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
its  non-phonetic  spelling,  and  half  the  time  spent  over 
Sanskrit  is  wasted  over  its  cumbrous  alphabet  and  the 
monstrous  pedantry  of  the  grammars.  In  those  happy  days 
there  will  be  no  dictionaries  used  in  teaching.  There  will, 
instead,  be  a  carefully  graduated  series  of  vocabularies  of 
words  arranged,  not  alphabetically,  but  in  sense-groups,  as 
in  Roget's  *  Thesaurus ',  with  full  examples,  the  most  ele- 
mentary of  these  works  containing  about  three  thousand  of 
the  commonest  words,  as  embodied  in  the  most  natural  and 
idiomatic  sentences.  When  the  student  has  carefully  studied 
such  a  book  from  beginning  to  end  for  a  year,  he  will  probably 
have  a  better  practical  command  of  the  language  than  is  now 
attainable  in  ten  years.  Not  till  the  student  has  acquired  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  language  will  he  be  allowed  to  study 
the  literature.  The  present  practice  of  making  the  classics  of 
a  language  the  vehicle  of  elementary  linguistic  instruction  is 
a  most  detestable  one,  and  deserves  the  severest  condemnation. 
What  should  we  say  of  a  music-master  who  gave  his  pupils 
a  sonata  of  Beethoven  to  learn  the  notes  on,  instead  of  begin- 
ning with  scales  ?  Yet  this  is  precisely  our  present  system  of 
teaching  languages. 


ENGLISH  AND  GERMANIC  PHILOLOGY 

PHONOLOGY,  DIALECTOLOGY,  AND  THE  FUTURE 
OF  ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY  ^ 

Our  work  for  the  past  year  has  remained  true  to  its  two 
main  characteristics — preference  for  special  investigation  of 
details  over  wider  generalizations,  and  devotion  to  the  study 
of  our  own  language. 

The  only  papers  dealing  with  general  questions  were  two 
of  my  own.  In  that  on  '  Gender '  I  attempted  a  classification 
of  its  various  forms,  and  showed  that  many  forms  which  are 
quite  opposed  to  the  traditional  ones  of  the  older  Indo- 
Germanic  languages  have  developed  themselves  in  the  living 
Teutonic  dialects  and  colloquialisms.  In  my  paper  on  the 
'  Practical  Study  of  Language ',  I  pointed  out  the  defects  of 
the  present  methods,  and  attempted,  on  the  basis  of  my  own 
practical  experience  and  of  the  various  systems  that  have 
been  tried,  to  determine  the  general  principles  on  which  a 
reform  must  be  based. 

Turning  to  English,  I  must  first  note  and  deplore  the 
absence  of  any  contribution  to  Old  English,  This  reminds 
us  that  although  the  study  of  the  oldest  stage  of  our  lan- 
guage has  made  considerable  progress  of  late  years,  it  has  by 
no  means  attained  that  position  it  deserves,  as  the  indispen- 
sable foundation  of  historical  English  philology.  There  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  Old  English,  and 

'  Annual  Address  of  the  President  to  the  Philological  Society,  delivered 
at  the  Anniversary  Meeting,  Friday,  May  17,  1878.  Transactions  of  the  PMlo- 
logical  Society^  pp.  373-419. 
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a  great  dearth  of  conscientious  and  competent  workers.  It 
is,  indeed,  little  creditable  to  English  philology  that  such 
texts  as  ^Ifric's  Lives  of  Saints,  Lupus's  Homilies,  and 
Werferh^'s  translation  of  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory,  should 
still  remain  unpublished,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of  anything 
like  trustworthy  grammars  and  dictionaries.  Here  is  work 
for  a  legion  of  editors,  grammarians,  and  lexicographers. 

In  Middle  English  we  must  first  welcome  Mr.  Nicol's  two 
papers  on  'Some  Points  in  Early  English  Pronunciation'. 
In  the  first  of  them  he  showed  that  ee  and  oo  in  sixteenth- 
century  English  had  not  the  sounds  (ii)  and  (uu),  as  hitherto 
assumed,  but  those  of  very  close  (ee)  and  (oo),  as  in  the 
present  Danish  pronunciation,  and  that  short  i  and  u  had 
both  the  present  wide  and  the  older  narrow  sound,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant,  also  as  in  Danish. 
In  his  second  paper  Mr.  Nicol  showed  that  final  French  ii  (as 
in  due)  was  diphthongized  into  (eu)  in  Chaucerian  English, 
although  preserved  as  (yy)  before  a  consonant.  He  also 
showed  (independently  of  his  predecessor  Jessen)  that  such 
words  as  name  in  the  Ormulum  preserved  the  short  vowel, 
and  that  double  consonants,  as  in  simne,  were  really  double 
in  pronunciation  down  to  Chaucer's  time. 

Contributions  to  English  etymology  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Skeat,  Nicol,  and  M(^tivier.  Mr.  Dawson  cleared  up  the 
puzzling  irregularity  in  the  '  Use  of  an  and  a  in  the  Autho- 
rized Version  of  the  Bible ',  by  showing  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  translators  followed  Tyndal  without  alteration  they 
retained  his  n.  Dr.  Sattler,  of  Bremen,  contributed  a  very 
elaborate  paper  on  the  distinction  between  '  Part  from '  and 
*  Part  with '  in  Modern  English,  and  Mr.  Ellis  reported  on  the 
returns  received  to  his  '  Word-lists  for  Provincial  Pronuncia- 
tion ',  characterizing  the  results  as  meagre  on  the  whole, 
described  his  new  system  of  phonetic  notation  '  Engytype ', 
and  gave  additional  particulars  about  the  curious  numerals 
employed  in  sheep- scoring,  which  he  proves  to  be  Welsh,  and 
of  no  great  antiquity,  although  some  have  imagined  them  to 
be   remains   of  the   ancient   British   language. 

French  was  represented  by  Prof.  Cassal's  elaborate  paper 
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on  'French  Genders',  and   by  Mr.  Nicol's   remarks   on   the 
'  Compound  Tenses  of  Romanic  Reflexive  Verbs '. 

Of  other  languages  the  Slavonic  family  was  represented 
by  Miss  Coleman's  paper  on  *  Russian ',  and  that  of  Mr.  Morfill, 
of  Oxford,  on  '  Bulgarian',  especially  in  its  relation  to  Palaeo- 
Slavonic.  M.  Gunlogsen  discoursed  on  Icelandic,  and  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  came  forward  with  a  very  valuable 
account  of  '  Malagasy ',  together  with  a  history  of  the  study 
of  the  language.  I  need  not  go  into  details,  as  this  paper  has 
been  printed  in  full,  and  will  form  part  of  our  next  number. 
[See  the  Transactions  for  1877-9,  pp.  283-315.] 

Among  the  papers  read  during  the  preceding  session,  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  was  Mr.  E.  L.  Brandreth's 
on  the  *Non- Aryan  Languages  of  India',  giving  a  compre- 
hensive survey  and  classification  of  these,  for  the  most 
part,  little  known  but  most  important  languages,  together 
with  a  sketch  of  the  characteristic  features  of  each  group. 
This  paper  has  been  printed  this  year  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x,  pp.  1-32,  and  has  excited  much 
interest  among  Orientalists  and  philologists  generally,  being 
a  great  advance  on  previous  attempts  of  the  kind. 

We  have  also  during  past  sessions  listened  with  interest  to 
Mr.  F.  T.  Elworthy's  various  papers  on  the  dialect  of  West 
Somerset,  which  showed  a  fineness  and  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion unfortunately  still  rare  among  dialectologists.  The  last 
of  them  has  appeared  both  in  our  own  Transactions  (ibid., 
pp.  143-257)  and,  as  a  separate  volume,  in  those  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society,  under  the  title  of  '  An  Outline  of  the 
Grammar  of  the  Dialect  of  West  Somerset'.  Mr. Elworthy 
intends  to  crown  his  labours  with  a  Glossary  of  the  dialect, 
which  will  consist  entirely  of  original  matter,  no  word  being 
admitted  which  is  not  actually  in  use,  and  for  which  he  cannot 
vouch  himself.  When  the  other  principal  dialects  have  been 
worked  up  in  the  same  way,  we  shall  be  able  to  look  forward 
to  that  great  desideratum — a  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
living  English  dialects,  a  work  which  would  throw  the 
greatest  light  on  the  standard  language,  as  well  as  on  the 
dialects  of  Middle  English. 

1504  H 
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English  and  Germanic  Philology 

A  great  step  has  been  made  in  English  philology  by  the 
filling  up — after  many  years  of  tedious  waiting — of  the 
Bosworth  professorship  of  Old  English.  In  my  last  Address 
I  pointed  out  our  member,  Mr.  Skeat,  as  the  one  Cambridge 
man  woi-thy  of  being  appointed  to  it.  That  the  choice  of  the 
electors  has  fallen  on  Mr.  Skeat  is  an  especial  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  us,  with  whom,  as  also  with  our  kindred 
societies,  Professor  Skeat  has  worked  so  long  and  harmoni- 
ously. We,  if  any,  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  his  extra- 
ordinary energy,  accuracy,  and  disinterested  zeal  in  forward- 
ing the  interests  of  English  philology  and  literature.  His 
appointment  will  infuse  new  life  into  Old  English  studies, 
will  raise  their  prestige  at  our  universities,  and,  let  us  hope, 
will  incite  many  of  the  younger  generation  to  tread  in  his 
footsteps. 

The  only  work  bearing  on  Old  English  that  has  appeared 
in  England  during  the  last  year  is  a  little  book  of  under 
100  pp.  by  Professor  Earle,  of  Oxford,  consisting  of  a  short 
grammar,  with  some  selections  from  the  Gospels.^  There  can 
be  no  question  that  such  a  work  was  much  needed,  but, 
excellent  as  the  plan  of  Professor  Earle's  work  is,  his  feeble 
and  uncertain  grasp  of  the  elements  of  scientific  philology 
deprives  it  of  much  of  the  value  it  would  otherwise  have. 
The  defective  and  unsystematic  way  in  which  the  quantity  is 
marked  makes  the  work  very  misleading  to  the  beginner,  and 
in  the  extracts  the  few  accents  of  Thorpe's  edition  of  the 
Gospels  seem  to  be  copied  literally,  although  they  often  directly 
contradict  the  accentuation  of  Prof.  Earle's  own  grammar. 
And  yet  we  are  told  (p.  3),  speaking  of  the  accent-mark, 
'  great  sense- differences  hinge  on  it.'  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  accents  in  the  grammar  may  be  marked  on  some 
system  of  Prof.  Earle's  own,  but  as  that  system  differs 
entirely  from  that  which  has  been  followed  by  scientific 
scholars  for  the  last  thirty  years,  it  is  clearly  his  duty  to 

^  A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in  Anglo  Snxon,  by  John  Earle,  M.A. ; 
Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877. 
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justify  his  views  by  confuting  those  held  by  them  :  the  onus 
probcmdi  falls  on  him,  not  on  liis  critics. 

The  following  remarks  in  the  preface  no  one  will  quarrel 
with :  *  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is  an  untoward 
breach  between  our  academic  learning  and  the  general 
intellect  of  the  land/  But  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  :  *  Might 
not  this  be  somewhat  mended  if  our  more  recondite  studies 
were  fringed  around  with  a  border  of  native  culture,  opening 
a  common  frontier  for  barter  of  thought  with  the  non-graduate 
world  ? '  This  is,  perhaps,  carrying  deference  to  the  status 
quo  a  little  too  far.  At  least  I  think  most  of  you  will  agree 
with  me  in  deprecating  any  attempt  to  make  English  philology 
into  a  '  fringe '  round  anything  else  —least  of  all  round 
ornamental  scholarship. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Germany,  where  Old  and  Middle 
English  are  not  regarded  as  '  fringes ',  but  are  studied  with 
more  and  more  zeal  every  year  for  their  own  intrinsic  worth. 
That  indefatigable  scholar,  Prof.  Zupitza,  has  come  out 
with  an  edition  of  Cynewulfs  poem  of  Elene,^  with  a  full 
glossary,  and,  what  gives  the  work  a  unique  value,  a  new 
collation  of  the  Vercelli  MS.  original.  The  result  of  the 
collation,  which  was  not  made  till  after  the  text  was  printed 
off,  was  to  confirm  many  of  the  editors  conjectural  emenda- 
tions. 

Prof.  Wuelcker  of  Leipzig  promises  us  a  new  edition  of 
Grein's  '  Bibliothek  der  angelsachsischen  poesie',  with  new 
collations  of  all  the  texts  with  the  MSS.,^  and  also  talks  of 
continuing  Grein's  projected  '  Bibliothek  der  ags.  prosa ', 
after  previous  collation  with  the  MSS.,  promising  also  a 
supplementary  collation  to  the  first  (and  only)  volume  of  the 
series,  published  by  Grein  entirely  on  the  basis  of  the  printed 
English  text.  Prof.  Wuelcker's  re-edition  of  Wright's 
glossary  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  summer.  The 
details  of  Wright's  slovenliness  in  editing  are  almost  in- 
credible:   he   often   skipped   whole  pages,  not  to  speak   of 

^  Cynewulfs  Elene,  ligg.  v.  Julius  Zupitza.     Berlin,  1877 
»  Anglia,  i.  3.  556. 
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separate  glosses.      The  re-edition  will,  therefore,  enrich  our 
dictionaries  with  several  new  words. 

Prof.  Wuelcker's  paper  on  the  Old  English  version  of  the 
Soliloquies  of  Augustin  ^  is  of  great  interest.  He  shows  that 
part  of  the  text  consists  of  a  translation  of  another  composition 
of  Augustine's,  De  Videndo  Deo.  He  strongly  and,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge  at  present,  successfully  vindicates  the  translation 
as  King  Alfred's  own,  comparing  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
various  original  additions  with  his  other  known  works. 
Finally  he  starts  the  bold  hypothesis  that  in  the  present 
text  we  have  a  portion  of  the  Manuale  or  '  Handb(5c '  of  the 
king,  mentioned  by  Asser,  which  has  hitherto  been  assumed 
to  be  no  longer  extant.  The  text  was  published  by 
Mr.  Cockayne  in  his  Shrine  under  the  title  of  Blooms,  but 
it  is  not  very  accessible  there,  and  we  are  promised  a  new 
edition  as  part  of  the  continuation  of  the  Library  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  Prose. 

Of  the  two  periodicals  for  English  philology  founded  last 
year  in  Germany,  the  '  Anglia '  edited  by  Prof.  Wuelcker  and 
Dr.  Trautmann,  and  the  '  Englische  Studien '  by  Dr.  Kolbing, 
the  first  volumes,  for  1877,  are  now  complete.  The  '  Anglia  ' 
is,  as  yet,  decidedly  the  more  successful  of  the  two  as  regards 
both  the  quality  and  the  variety  of  its  contributions,  and 
seems  likely  to  maintain  its  position,  judging  from  the  support 
it  has  received  from  the  best  scholars  of  Germany.  To  give 
an  idea  of  the  variety  and  importance  of  its  contents,  I  will 
mention  some  of  the  more  important  contributions  ; 

(a)  Essays,  &c.  J.  Zupitza :  On  the  Poema  Morale. 
M.  Trautmann :  The  poet  Huchown  and  his  works.  K.  Regel : 
Proverb  and  metaphor  in  Layamon.  F.  Rosenthal :  The 
English  alliterative  metre  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
R.  Wiilcker  :  On  the  poet  Cynewulf.  B.  ten  Brink  :  Contri- 
butions to  English  phonology. 

(7j)  Texts,  &c.  J.  Zupitza  :  Poema  Morale.  K.  Horstmann: 
The  legends  of  Celestin  and  Susanna.  Collations  of  0.  E. 
texts  by  A.  Holder  and  H.  Sweet. 

^  Ueber  die  angelsflchsische  bearbeitung  der  Soliloquien  Augustins  (Paul 
M.  Braune's  Beitr&ge,  iv.  1877). 
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(c)  Reviews.  W.  Wagner:  Ward's  History  of  English 
dramatic  literature.  R.  Wiilcker:  Englische  Studien.  M. 
Trautmann :  H.  Sweet's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  E.  Sievers : 
Zupitza's  edition  of  Cynewulf s  Elene. 

The  contributions  of  Prof.  Zupitza  and  of  Prof,  ten  Brink 
appear  to  me  to  be  specially  interesting  :  I  will,  therefore, 
notice  them  more  at  length,  only  regretting  that  I  am  not 
able  to  do  the  same  with  the  others. 

Prof.  Zupitza  first  gives  an  apparently  minutely  accurate 
print  of  the  Digby  MS.  of  the  Poema  Morale,  which  was 
previously  only  known  in  the  extracts  given  by  Hickes  in 
his  Thesaurus.  Then  comes  a  genealogical  classification  of 
the  six  MSS.,  which  Zupitza  divides  into  two  independent 
groups,  the  one  consisting  of  the  Digby  and  Trinity  MSS., 
the  other  of  the  four  remaining  ones,  which,  again,  are 
related  to  one  another  in  various  degrees.  None  of  the 
existing  MSS.  are  copied  from  one  another.  Lastly  comes 
a  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  poem.  Dr.  Morris's  view  of  its 
being  a  copy  of  a  tenth-century  Old  English  original  is 
criticized  and  rejected  on  account  of  the  numerous  rhymes 
which  would  be  impossible  in  the  earlier  period,  such  as  sende, 
ende=0^.  seiulan,  ende;  pere^  ivere  =  0^,  doer,  ivoeron,  &c. 
Also  on  account  of  rhymes  like  laSe,  bade ;  iville,  ille,  where 
the  second  rhyming  word  is  a  Scandinavian  one  of  late 
introduction. 

The  second  of  Prof,  ten  Brink's  '  Contributions  to  Eoglish 
Phonology '  is  a  really  valuable  one  on  Chaucer's  distinction 
of  close  and  open  ee  (ee  and  ee)  based  on  an  examination 
of  his  rhymes.  The  result  is  that  Chaucer's  usage  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  Modern  standard  English.  Thus, 
such  words  as  deed  appear  not  only  in  the  Midland  form 
of  deed  =  Old  Mercian  ded,  which  is  the  only  one  that  is 
recognized  in  Modern  English,  but  also  as  deed  =  West  Saxon 
dM.  Chaucer's  language  was,  therefore,  in  this  respect  more 
southern  than  the  present  English.  Prof,  ten  Brink  neatly 
contrasts  Dr.  Weymouth's  work  at  this  question  with  my 
own,  by  saying  that  Dr.  Weymouth  has  made  industrious 
but    unmethodical    observations,   while    I    have    materially 
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advanced  the  theory  without  observing  much.  The  fact  is 
that  I  simply  made  an  exhaustive  comparison  of  the  two 
extremes,  Old  and  Modern  English  (the  latter  in  its  earlier 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  stage  as  well),  and 
contented  myself  with  the  laws  thus  deduced,  without 
entering  into  the  endless  investigation  of  the  usages  of 
Middle  English.  The  first  part  of  these  Contributions, 
devoted  mainly  to  the  question  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
OE.  g,  which  ten  Brink  agrees  with  many  of  his  countrymen 
in  considering  to  be  an  open  consonant  (spirant),  and  to 
some  allied  problems,  does  not  impress  me  so  favourably.  It 
is  not  merely  that  I  hold  a  different  opinion  from  that  of 
Prof,  ten  Brink  on  nearly  all  the  questions  of  OE.  phonology 
discussed  by  him  here,  but  it  also  seems  to  me  that  his 
reasoning  is  often  rash  and  unsound.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
rather  startling  to  find  the  ME.  on^  oon,  &c.,  for  iin,  uni,  of 
purely  French  origin,  extended  to  OE.  as  well,  so  as  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  the  OE.  o  in  geong  was  simply 
a  short  u.  The  assumption,  too,  that  the  OE.  scribes  had  a 
mysterious  horror  of  certain  letter-combinations,  even  when 
they  represented  sound-combinations  that  actually  occurred 
in  the  language,  as,  for  instance,  eu  or  initial  ^  as  a  consonant 
( =  German  j),  is  often  very  convenient  for  theories  which  are 
contradicted  by  the  graphic  evidence,  but  is  really  guesswork 
opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  tendencies  of  ancient  ortho- 
graphies. 

With  the  'Englische  Studien'  I  feel  myself  less  competent  to 
deal,  as  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  are  more  literary  than 
philological.  From  the  latter  point  of  view  the  most  note- 
worthy contributions  are  the  editor's  collation  of  the  printed 
text  of  the  Ormulum  with  the  MS.,  and  H.  Varnhagen's 
'  Contributions  to  the  Text  Criticism  of  the  Ayenbite '.  He 
shows  that  many  of  the  obscurities  in  Dan  Michel's  text  are 
due  to  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  French  original, 
which  often  led  him  not  only  to  frame  utterly  un-English 
sentences,  but  also  to  write  more  or  less  pure  nonsense. 
Among  texts  may  be  mentioned  the  later  recension  of  the 
story   of   Theophilus,   and    two   Middle   English  versions  of 
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St.  Patrick's  Puigatory.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
literary  essays,  several  of  which  deal  with  quite  modem 
works,  such  as  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  Otway,  Pope,  and 
Fielding.  The  editor  tries  to  prove  that  the  early  Middle 
English  poem  On  Ureisun  is  partially  founded  on  the  Old 
English  poem  of  the  Phoenix  in  the  Codex  Exoniensis— a 
very  improbable  hypothesis,  for  which  the  author's  arguments 
do  not  seem  convincing.  Dr.  J.  Koch  gives  a  *  Contribution 
to  Chaucer  Criticism',  in  which  he  investigates  the  older  form 
of  the  Palamon  and  Arcite  and  endeavours  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  Parlement  of  Birds. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  gain  to  English  philology  if  these 
two  periodicals  could  carry  out  a  strict  division  of  labour,  the 
one  confining  itself  to  the  linguistic,  the  other  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  study.  If  not,  one  or  other  of  them  must  prove 
superfluous. 

The  want  of  a  trustworthy  history  of  English  literature  has 
long  been  felt,  nor  has  this  want  been  at  all  supplied  by  the 
patched-up  editions  of  Warton  that  have  from  time  to  time 
appeared.  Now,  however.  Prof,  ten  Brink  has  come  out  with 
the  first  part  of  an  entirely  new  and  original  work,^  very 
appropriately  dedicated  to  our  countryman,  Mr.  Furnivall.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  any  one  better  qualified  for  the 
arduous  task  he  has  undertaken  than  Prof,  ten  Brink,  who 
not  only  possesses  an  intimate  knowledge  of  English,  but  also 
of  Old  French  literature,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  bring  out 
the  European  importance  of  the  latter  and  its  great  influence 
on  English  literature  in  a  new  light — at  least  for  English 
readers.  Another  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  high 
and  earnest  view  the  author  takes  of  the  history  of  literature 
as  indissolubly  connected  with,  and  the  truest  interpreter 
of,  the  whole  political  and  social  development  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose.  Hence  he  does  not  confine  his 
attention  to  such  works  as  have  literary  value  for  us 
moderns,  but  widens  his  view  beyond  mere  belles-lettres,  so  as 
to  include  even  such  works  as  the  translations  of  Alfred  from 

^  Geschichte  der  englischen  literatur,  v.  B.  ten  Brink.  1.  Band.  Bis  zu 
Wiclifs  auftreten.     Berlin,  1877. 
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the  Latin,  and  others  which,  whatever  may  be  their  present 
literary  worth,  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  their  contem- 
poraries, and,  in  fact,  on  the  whole  course  of  English  intellec- 
tual history. 

The  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  general  Teutonic 
philology  that  has  appeared  during  the  last  year  is  Sievers's 
investigation  of  the  treatment  of  unaccented  vowels  in  the 
Old  Teutonic  languages,^  mainly  as  regards  their  elision, — 
an  important  but  difficult  subject  hitherto  much  neglected. 
Sievers  treats  first  of  the  vowels  in  medial  syllables,  and 
shows  that  the  East  Teutonic  languages  (represented  by  Ice- 
landic) treat  them  according  to  laws  directly  opposed  to  those 
followed  by  the  West  Teutonic  languages  (best  represented 
by  Old  English).  The  law  for  Old  English  is  that  originally 
short  vowels  are  elided  after  a  long,  preserved  after  a 
short  root- vowel.  Thus  e3>el^  engel,  form  their  genitives  eMes, 
engleSy  instead  of  e^eles,  engeles,  while  hdele^  has  plural 
hxle^as,  rodor  has  rodoras.  Hence  also  modor  inflects  modru, 
fseder  inflects  fdederas.  This  new  law  often  helps  to  fix 
doubtful  quantity.  Thus  hreder  (heart)  is  often  assumed  to 
have  had  a  short  vowel,  but  if  so,  it  would  inflect  hre^eres.&a.^ 
but  the  actual  form  is  hre^res,  pointing  clearly  to  e.  Sievers 
tlien  goes  on  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  elision  of  final 
vowels.  It  has  hitherto  been  generally  assumed  without 
question  in  Germany  that  the  vowel  end-laws  (auslautgesetze) 
formulated  by  Westphal  and  Scherer  from  an  examination  of 
Gothic,  were  already  carried  out  universally  in  the  parent 
Teutonic  language — in  short,  that  such  Gothic  forms  as  dag.% 
gasts,  sunns,  for  original  *dagaz,  ^gastiz,  *sunuz,  with  their 
dropping  of  a  and  i,  and  retention  of  u,  must  be  assumed  as 
the  parent-forms  for  all  the  Teutonic  languages.  Sievers  has 
a  very  easy  task  when  he  shows  that  the  i  (e)  in  such  Old 
Saxon  and  Old  English  words  as  cumi,  cyme,  or  slegi  (  =  slagi), 
siege,  is  nothing  but  the  original  i,  and  that  the  usual 
assumption  of  such  words  having  preserved  the  i  only  by 
going  over  to  the  ^'a-stems  is  untenable,  for,  if  so,  such  a 

'  Zur  Accent-  und  Lautlehre  der  germanischen  Sprachen,  v.  E.  Sievers. 

Ilalle.  1878. 
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word  as  siege  would  appear  as  "^slecg  in  OE.,  just  like  hrycg 
from  original  ^hrugja}  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  direct 
evidence  of  such  third-century  runic  inscriptions  as  that  of 
the  golden  horn,  ek  hlewagastir  holtingsir  h.orns>  tawido  (I, 
Hlewagast,  the  son  of  Holt,  made  the  horn),  where  both  i  and 
a  are  preserved.  These  remarks  will  suiBBce  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  the  character  of  these  remarkable  investigations. 
Among  the  more  special  details  the  explanations  of  the 
Gothic  forms  harjis,  hairdels,  and  the  Old  English  hirde, 
Hce,  and  of  the  plural  rlcu,  are  very  ingenious  and  con- 
vincinof. 

Sievers's  parallel-text  edition  of  the  Heliand,  mentioned  in 
my  last  Address,  has  come  out.^  He  also  promises  a  complete 
dictionary,  together  with  a  grammar. 

Sievers's  comparative  Teutonic  grammar,  which  will  form 
one  of  a  series  of  '  Indogermanic  Grammars',^  is  anxiously 
expected  by  all  Germanists.  We  may  confidently  expect  to 
find  in  it  not  only  a  masterly  and  critical  summary  of  all 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  few  years,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  original  observations. 

Finally,  while  on  the  subject  of  Indogermanic  philology,  it 
is  my  duty  to  mention  a  work  by  an  Italian  scholar,  Pezzi,* 
which  gives  a  summary  of  the  general  results  obtained  during 
the  last  ten  years  (since  the  last  edition  of  Schleicher's  Com- 
pendium), and  also  of  the  different  views  expressed  on  many 
disputed  questions  of  phonology  (such  as  the  occurrence  of  ^n 
the  parent  language,  the  two  h^),  on  the  origin  of  the  accentu- 
ation, of  the  inflexions,  and  on  morphology,  roots,  &c.     This 

^  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  H.  Nicol  called  my  attention  to  the  groundless- 
ness of  this^a-theory  nearly  twelve  years  ago. 

^  Heliand,  hgg.  v.  E.  Sievers.  Halle,  1878  (Zacher's  germanistische  hand- 
bibliothek). 

^  The  first  volume  of  this  Bibliothek  indogermanischer  Grammatiken  is  Sievers's 
Grundziige  der  Lauiphysiologie,  vs^hich  has  already  appeared.  The  other  volumes 
(which  are  promised  in  quick  succession)  are  the  following :  (2)  Indisehe 
Grammatik,  von  W.  D.  Whitney.  (3)  Iranische,  H.  Hubschmann.  (4) 
Griechische,  G.  Meyer.  (5)  Lateinische,  F.  Bucheler.  (6)  Deutsche,  E.  Sie- 
vers. (7)  Irische,  E.  Windisch.  (8)  Litauische,  A.  Leskien.  (9)  Slavische, 
A.  Leskien. 

*  Glottologia  Aria  recentissima.     D.  Pezzi.     Milano,  1878. 
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work  ought  to  be  translated  into  Engli«li,  for  it  is  quite 
popular  in  style. 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  works  published 
during  the  last  year  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I 
will  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  present 
school  of  German  philology,  especially  as  regards  the  Teutonic 
language. 

Those  whose  acquaintance  with  German  philology  is  based 
only  on  such  summaries  as  Heyne's  Laut-  uml  Flexion ahkre 
der  alt-germanischen  dialekte  and  Schleicher's  Gompendiwm 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  important  revolutions  that  have  been 
effected,  especially  during  the  last  ten  years.  Unfortunately 
the  results  of  these  investigations  are  still  scattered  through 
a  number  of  separate  essays,  often  written  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  almost  unreadable  except  by  those  who  are 
familiar  with  all  the  details  both  of  fact  and  theory,  the 
really  solid  results  being  often  buried  under  huge  heaps  of 
unprofitable  conjecture  and  controversy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  school  of  German  philo- 
logists acknowledges  as  fully  as  their  English  brethren  the 
absolute  necessity  of  basing  all  scientific  study  of  language 
on  phonology,  and  it  has  (juite  taken  away  the  reproach  still 
occasionally  directed  against  the  German  conception  of  letter- 
comparison  and  sound-comparison  as  conv^ertible  terms.  The 
defect  of  German  phonetics  is  that  it  is  hardly  practical 
enough,  and  until  German  philologists  see  clearly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  an  adequate  knowledge  of  sounds  by 
mere  reading  without  long  practice  in  their  practical  forma- 
tion and  discrimination,  many  of  them  will  continue  to  retard 
rather  than  advance  their  science  by  hurried  generalizations 
based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
sounds  they  treat  of,  and  the  physiological  possibility  or 
impossibility  of  the  various  changes.  As  instances  of  what 
I  should  consider  very  questionable  hypotheses  set  forth 
and  accepted  on  very  questionable  grounds,  I  may  mention 
Scherer's  attempts  to  explain  sound-changes  as  due  to  a 
general  tendency  to  raise  or  lower  the  tone,  as  the  case 
may  be :  he  is  thus  forced  to  assume  directly  opposite  tonic 
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tendencies  for  Old  and  Middle  English,  for  instance,  all 
of  which  is  unproved  and  unprovable.  Further,  some  of 
J.  Schmidt's  attempts  in  his  well-known  Zur  GeschicJde  des 
Imlogermanischeii  Vokalismus  to  explain  a  variety  of  vowel- 
lengthenings  and  diphthongizations  in  the  different  Indo- 
germanic  languages,  by  the  equally  unproved  assumption 
of  previous  developments  of  so-called  '  irrational '  vowels 
(svarabhakti)  out  of  adjoining  liquids  and  nasals.  Even 
Sievers,  who  is  by  far  the  soundest  of  German  phoneticians, 
is  too  free  with  assumptions  of  certain  consonants  in  dead 
languages  having  '  timbres  '  of  various  kinds — '  dark,'  '  clear/ 
*  u  '-timbres,  &c. 

The  most  important  result  of  recent  investigations  is  the 
bringing  of  the  changes  of  inflexional  sounds  and  syllables 
under  strict  laws. 

The  study  of  inflexions  is  now  based  primarily  on  the 
aivslautgesetze  or  'end-laws',  namely,  the  laws  which  govern 
the  various  changes  of  the  sounds  in  the  final  syllables  of 
words— laws  which  are  often  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
govern  the  changes  in  root-syllables. 

It  was  Westphal's  essay  on  the  Gothic  end-laws  (Kuhn's 
Zeitschrift,  ii),  which  first  made  possible  a  scientific  view  of 
the  relation  between  the  inflexions  of  the  Teutonic  languages 
and  those  of  the  older  languages.  Then  came  Scherer,  who 
in  his  book  Zur  Geschlclde  der  deutschen  Sprache  showed 
that  Gothic  is  far  from  representing  the  oldest  stage  of  the 
Teutonic  languages  in  every  case,  and  that  this  oldest  stage 
can  only  be  determined  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  old  lan- 
guages, Old  High  German,  Old  Icelandic,  Old  English,  &c. 
Then  followed  a  number  of  special  investigations,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Braune's  on  the  Quantity  of  the  Old 
High  German  final  syllables  (Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  der 
deutschen  Sprache  v.  Paul  und  Braune,  vol.  ii),  and  Paul's 
on  the  Vowels  of  inflexional  and  derivative  syllables  in  the 
oldest  Germanic  dialects  (Beitr.  iv).  It  is  from  the  introduc- 
tory remarks  to  the  latter  essay  that  the  present  remarks  are 
mainly  taken. 

These  latest  investigations  have   materially  modified   the 
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vowel  end-laws  as  laid  down  by  Westphal  and  Scherer,  but 
the  general  result  is  that  the  correspondence  of  inflexional 
vowels  follows  rigorously  consistent  laws  of  its  own,  which 
often  oblige  us  to  modify  the  views  previously  held. 

It  has,  for  instance,  been  shown  by  Paul  and  Braune  that 
Gothic  inflexional  a  regularly  corresponds  to  u  in  OHG.  and 
OE.,  never  becoming  e  in  OHG.,  and  consequently  that  the 
Gothic  daga  cannot  possibly  correspond  to  the  tage,  dxge  of 
the  two  latter,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  OHG.  instrumental  tagu.  It  has  hitherto 
been  assumed  that  the  a  of  daga  is  the  Indogermanic  dative 
-di  (=^a-ai),  or  else  the  locative  -a-i^  but  Braune  has  proved 
that  these  endings  can  only  become  Gothic  -aiy  OHG.  and 
OE.  -e,  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  the  tage^  dxge  of  the  two  latter 
languages  which  show  the  original  dative  or  locative.  The 
final  vowels  of  daga  and  tagu,  on  the  other  hand,  correspond 
exactly  to  the  original  instrumental  -a,  according  to  the 
regular  end-laws. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  Gothic  final  a  corresponds  to  an 
OE.  a  instead  of  the  regular  u,  namely,  in  the  weak  masculine 
nom.  sg.  hana,  where  OHG.  and  Old  Saxon  have  o — ha  no. 
In  a  paper  of  mine  (Prehistoric  Forms  of  OE.,  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.  1875-6)  I  showed  the  original  OE.  form  was  hano 
also,  my  investigations  being  carried  on  in  complete  igno- 
rance of  those  of  which  I  am  now  speaking.  Paul  has 
now  shown  conclusively  that  the  o-forms  must  have  been  the 
older  ones  everywhere,  including  Gothic,  where  the  older  o 
was  levelled  under  the  a  of  the  ace.  hana  a. 

A  very  important  factor  in  inflexional  changes  is  the 
tendency  to  approximate  and  level  originally  distinct  forms 
by  analogy,  by  which  many  phonetically  impossible  changes 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained.  Those  analogical  changes 
which  are  so  common  in  modem  languages,  by  which  in 
English,  for  instance,  substantives  originally  feminine  take 
the  9  of  the  masc.  genitive  and  plural,  and  strong  verbs  go 
over  to  the  weak  declension,  &c ,  were  formerly  ignored  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  older  school  of  philologists,  who 
were   very   unwilling   to    acknowledge    'false    analogy'    or 
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'  inorganic '  formations  in  the  ancient  languages.  It  is 
now,  however,  admitted  that  the  processes  by  which  the 
oldest  Indogermanic,  as  well  as  the  Teutonic,  languages 
changed  and  diverged,  were  not  essentially  different  from 
those  we  observe  in  living  languages,  and  that,  in  fact, 
the  mere  existence  of  a  complex  system  of  inflexions  such 
as  we  find  in  the  oldest  accessible  stages  of  those  languages 
absolutely  necessitated  a  very  free  use  of  the  resources  of 
analogical  distinction  to  counteract  the  confusion  which 
would  otherwise  result  from  phonetic  decay  and  neglect  of 
shades  of  meaning. 

Some  of  the  most  instructive  cases  of  analogy  are  those 
shown  in  the  relation  between  pronominal  and  adjectival 
flexion.  A  very  important  contribution  to  this  question  in 
the  Teutonic  languages  is  an  essay  by  Sievers,  The  strong 
adjective  declension  (Paul  u.  Braune's  Beitrage,  ii).  Starting 
from  such  a  Sanskrit  adjective  as  sdrwas,  with  its  mixture  of 
substantival  endings,  such  as  sg.  nom.  masc.  sdrwas,  neut. 
sdrivam  (but  anydd  pronominal),  and  pronominal,  such  as 
masc.  sg.  dative  sdrtvasmai,  pi.  nom.  sdrwai,  &c.,  he  first 
shows  the  general  agreement  of  the  Gothic  strong  adjective 
inflexions  with  this  scheme,  which  was  not,  as  in  Sanskrit, 
restricted  to  a  few,  in  meaning  half- pronominal  adjectives, 
but  was  extended  to  all  without  distinction,  and  then  traces 
the  further  influence  of  the  pronominal  declension  in  the 
separate  languages.  Thus  he  shows  that  the  nom.  sg.  adjec- 
tive inflexions  blinder,  blindiu,  hlindaz,  in  Old  High  German 
are  quite  late  innovations  due  to  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
nominal der,  diu,  claz,  der  itself  owing  its  r  to  the  analogy  of 
the  personal  pronoun  er,  its  older  form  being  de.  This  removes 
the  divergence  between  High  German  and  the  two  other 
West  Germanic  languages.  Old  Saxon  and  Old  English,  and 
shows  that  the  loss  of  the  inflexions  of  the  nom.  sg.  was 
universally  carried  out  through  the  whole  group  both  in  sub- 
stantives and  adjectives,  in  contradistinction  to  the  two  East- 
Germanic  languages,  Gothic  and  Scandinavian.  Sievers's 
explanation  of  the  long  e  of  blinder  is  extremely  ingenious. 
He  supposes  that  de  =  English  '  the '  lengthened  its  final  vowel 
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before  assuming  final  r  hy  analogy,  thus  becoming  der,  and 
that  the  length  of  the  vowel  was  carried  into  the  further 
analogical  development  hlinder. 

The  Teutonic  languages  have  been  brought  into  unexpect- 
edly close  connexion  with  the  oldest  forms  of  Indogermanic 
speech  by  the  discovery  of  the  Danish  scholar  Verner  that 
many  of  their  hitherto  obscure  consonant  changes  can  only 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  they  preserved  till 
after  the  first  'lautverschiebung'  a  system  of  accentuation 
totally  different  from  the  logical  one  they  afterwards  adopted 
(namely  of  uniformly  accenting  the  root-syllable),  one  which 
is  substantially  identical  with  that  of  Vedic  Sanskrit.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  Verner  has  been  able  to  explain  the 
mysterious  alternation  of  /  and  d,  &c.,  in  such  words  as 
fadar  and  bro/ar,  and  in  verbal  inflexions,  such  as  OE. 
tueor^an,  vjurdon,  by  showing  that  original  t  appears  as  / 
only  in  those  syllables  which  are  accented  in  Sanskrit,  as  in 
b7'd/ar=*hhrdtdr,  otherwise  becoming  d,  as  in  fadar =*patdr. 
Osthoff",  in  his  essay  on  the  Origin  of  the  Teutonic  n-declen- 
sion  (P.  and  B.'s  Beitr.  iii),  has  shown  that  the  distinction 
between  the  so-called  'weak'  and  'strong'  cases  in  Sanskrit 
is  entirely  the  result  of  the  different  place  of  the  accent  in  the 
parent  Indogermanic  language.  He  starts  from  the  following 
hypothetical  paradigm  (confining  ourselves  to  the  singular)  of 
an  7i-stem  such  as  uksdn- : 

sg.  nom.  uksan 
gen.   uksanas 
loc.     uksan  1 
ace.    uksdnam. 
From  these  forms  the  later  Sanskrit  and  Teutonic  (as  repre- 
sented in  Gothic)  ones  explain  themselves  without  difficult}^ 
the  accented  vowels  in  the  second  syllable  being  either  retained 
unchanged  or  lengthened,  the  unaccented  weakened  or  dropped, 
both   extremes  being  represented  in  classical  Sanskrit,  the 
intermediate  changes  in  Gothic : 

sg.  nom.  uksha  hana    (  =  hana) 

gen,   uksh/ids       hanin  (  =  hanends) 
loc,     ukshm         hanin  (  =  haneni) 
dec,    ukshaTiam  hanan  (  =  handnam). 
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We  see  that  the  Gothic  i  in  the  gen.  and  loc.  is  due  to  the 
original  non-accentuation  of  the  a  of  which  it  is  a  weakeninor 
(through  e),  while  the  a  of  the  ace.  owes  its  preservation  to 
its  having  retained  the  original  accent  during  the  period  of 
weakening.  In  its  preservation  of  the  original  distinction 
between  weak  and  strong  cases  Gothic  is  more  archaic  and 
nearer  Sanskrit  than  any  other  member  of  the  European 
branch.  In  Latin,  for  instance,  the  original  ace.  ^homonem 
has  had  its  vowel  levelled  under  the  gen.  honiinis,  dat.  homini, 
becoming  hominem. 

I  must  lastly  mention  Brugman's  treatise  Nasalis  sonana 
in  the  Indogermanic  parent -language  (Curtius's  Studien,  ix), 
in  which  he  proves  that  just  as  there  is  an  r-  and  l-  vowel  in 
Sanskrit  (generally  most  absurdly  transcribed  rl  and  li  and 
pronounced  accordingly),  so  also  m  in  the  parent  language 
was  capable  of  forming  a  syllable  by  itself.  Among  other 
very  remarkable  results  Brugman  show^s  that  the  a  in  the 
Sanskrit  veda  and  Greek  oida  is  a  vocalization  of  original  ni, 
the  primitive  form  being  ^wdidm.  In  the  Teutonic  languages 
these  syllabic  nasals  frequently  developed  an  u  before  them, 
and  the  loss  of  t  in  Gothic  8ibun  =  originsd  ^saptm  is  ex- 
plained by  the  tendency  to  simplify  the  consonant-group, 
the  stages  being  stptm,  sapni,  whence  sebn  and  finally 
sibun. 

I  can,  unfortunately,  do  nothing  more  than  merely  mention 
Leskien's  Die  declination  im  slavisch-litauische a  undgerman- 
iscken  (Leipzig,  1876),  as  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  study 
the  work  myself.  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  with  a  free 
abridgement  of  a  portion  of  Paul's  general  observations 
on  Analogy  in  Language  with  which  he  begins  his  above- 
mentioned  treatise  on  the  Teutonic  inflexional  and  derivative 
vowels. 

'  The  chief  aim  of  comparative  philology  originally  was  to 
reconstruct  the  original  forms,  and  then  to  dissect  them  into 
their  elements,  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
science  could  lay  its  foundations.  This  one-sidedly  analytical 
tendency  has,  however,  prevailed  too  long,  often  leading  to 
a  neglect  of  the  relations  of  the  special  forms  to  the  groups 
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they  belong  to,  and  to  a  mechanical  formalism  which  prevents 
a  clear  conception  of  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  history  of 
language. 

'  There  is  one  simple  fact  which  should  never  be  left  out  of 
sight,  namely,  that  even  in  the  parent  Indogermanic  language 
long  before  its  split-up,  there  were  no  longer  any  roots,  stems, 
and  suffixes,  but  only  ready-made  tvords,  which  were  employed 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  their  composite  nature.  And 
it  is  only  of  such  ready-made  words  that  the  store  is  com- 
posed, from  which  every  one  draws  when  he  speaks.  He  has 
no  stock  of  stems  and  terminations  at  his  disposal  from  which 
he  could  construct  the  form  required  for  each  separate  occa- 
sion. Not  that  he  must  necessarily  have  heard  and  learnt 
by  heart  every  form  he  uses.  This  would,  in  fact,  be  impos- 
sible. He  is,  on  the  contrary,  able  of  himself  to  form  cases  of 
nouns,  tenses  of  verbs,  &c.,  which  he  has  either  never  heard, 
or  else  not  noticed  specially  ;  but,  as  there  is  no  combining  of 
stem  and  suffix,  this  can  only  be  done  on  the  pattern  of  the 
other  ready-made  combinations  which  he  has  learnt  from 
his  fellows.  These  latter  are  first  learnt  one  by  one,  and 
then  gradually  associated  into  groups  which  correspond  to 
the  grammatical  categories,  but  are  never  clearly  conceived 
as  such  without  special  training.  This  grouping  not  only 
greatly  aids  the  memory,  but  also  makes  it  possible  to 
produce  other  combinations.  And  this  is  what  we  call 
analogy. 

*It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  while  speaking,  every  one  is 
incessantly  producing  analogical  forms.  Reproduction  by 
onenioi^  and  neiu-forniation  by  means  of  association  are  its 
two  indispensable  factors.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  a 
language  as  given  in  grammar  and  dictionary,  that  is,  the 
whole  body  of  possible  words  and  forms,  as  something  con- 
crete, and  to  forget  that  it  is  nothing  but  an  abstraction 
devoid  of  reality,  and  that  the  actucd  language  exists  only  in 
the  individual,  from  whom  it  cannot  be  separated  even  in 
scientific  investigation,  if  we  will  understand  its  nature  and 
development.  To  comprehend  the  existence  of  each  separate 
spoken  form  we  must  not  ask  "  is  it  current  in  the  language  V 
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or  "  is  it  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  language  as 
deduced  by  the  grammarians  ? "  but  "  has  he  who  has  just 
employed  it  previously  had  it  in  his  memory,  or  has  he 
formed  it  himself  for  the  first  time,  and,  if  so,  according  to 
what  analogy  ? "  When,  for  instance,  any  one  employs 
the  plural  milhen  in  German,  it  may  be  that  he  has  learnt 
it  from  others,  or  else  that  he  has  only  heard  the  singular 
milhe,  but  knows  that  such  words  as  lerche,  sdaualbe,  &c., 
form  their  plural  lerchen,  &c.,  so  that  the  association  milbe 
— milhen  is  unconsciously  suggested  to  him.  He  may  also 
have  heard  the  plural  inilhen,  but  remembers  it  so  imper- 
fectly that  he  would  forget  it  entirely,  were  it  not  associated 
in  his  mind  with  a  series  of  similar  forms  which  help  him 
to  recall  it.  It  is,  therefore,  often  difficult  to  determine 
the  share  memory  and  creative  fancy  have  had  in  each 
separate  case.' 

Paul  goes  on  to  protest  against  the  epithet  '  false '  analogy, 
remarking  that  it  is  really  '  correct  \  working,  as  it  does, 
with  unerring  psychological  instinct.  I  have  not  space  or 
time  to  follow  him  in  his  remarks  on  the  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  analogy,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  these  new 
views. 

Phonology 

Since  our  last  anniversary  meeting,  the  two  works  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  phonetics,  which  I  alluded  to  in  my  Address 
as  in  preparation,  have  been  published.  That  of  Mr.  EUis,^ 
being  written  with  special  objects  and  for  a  special  class  of 
students,  rather  summarizes  the  views  set  forth  elsewhere  at 
length  by  the  author  (especially  in  his  Early  English  Pro- 
nunciation) than  introduces  the  specially  phonetic  student  to 
any  very  marked  novelties,  although,  like  all  Mr.  Ellis's 
works,  it  is  full  of  originality  both  of  observation  and  treat- 
ment. 

1  Pronunciation  for  Singers;  with  especial  Reference  to  the  English, 
Italian,  and  French  Languages.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  B.A.  Curwen  &  Sons, 
1877. 
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My  own  Handbook  of  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford, 
1877),  on  the  other  hand,  aims  at  being  a  guide  to  the  study 
of  sounds  generally,  whether  as  a  preparation  for  the  practical 
study  of  languages  or  for  scientific  philology.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  the  work  is  that  it  summarizes'  and — as  far  as 
possible — harmonizes  the  often  widely  divergent  results  of 
English  and  Continental  phonetic  investigation.  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  some  of  the 
obstacles  to  a  due  appreciation  of  Bell's  wonderful  discoveries 
in  vowel-mechanism — obstacles  due  both  to  certain  errors  in 
his  analysis,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  to  the  extraordinary  and 
unaccountable  mis-identifications  of  several  of  the  commonest 
foreign  sounds,  such  as  the  French  u.  It  is,  of  course,  almost 
superfluous  to  state  that  my  own  work  contains  many  errors 
of  appreciation  and  analysis,  but  it  is  a  step  in  advance,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in  the  present  transition  state 
of  phonetics. 

I  have  also  to  mention  a  little  book  by  the  well-known 
Shakespearian  scholar,  Mr.  Fleay,^  intended  as  a  popular 
introduction  to  the  question  of  spelling  reform.  Mr.  Fleay 
has  succeeded  in  giving  within  the  brief  limits  of  a  little 
over  a  hundred  pages  a  very  readable  summary  of  the  latest 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
the  history  of  their  changes,  and  the  various  principles  on 
which  a  phonetic  alphabet  may  be  constructed,  together  with 
a  variety  of  other  collateral  matter.  Although  the  work  is 
professedly  mainly  a  compilation,  which  is  sometimes  rather 
deficient  in  criticism,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by 
phonetic  specialists.  Specially  valuable  are  the  remarks  on 
the  'Indirect  aesthetical  effects  of  our  present  spelling  on 
Modern  Poetry '  (Ch.  V),  which  deserve  to  be  expanded 
into  a  separate  essay.  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  p.  45. 
'Now  this  system  of  rhyming  by  spelling  instead  of  by 
sound  has  so  infected  the  ears  of  this  generation  that  no 
cure  is  possible  except  a  reformation  of  spelling,  and  a  state- 

*  English  Sounds  and  English  Spoiling,  by  F.  G.  Fleay,  M.  A.  London  and 
Glasgow,  William  Collins,  Sons  &  Co.,  1878.  (CoUin^'s  School  and  College 
Classics.) 
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ment  by  good  authority  of  what  are  generally  admissible 
rhymes.  Of  course  there  must,  in  a  language  like  ours,  be 
left  to  the  poet  as  great  a  discretion  as  to  using  false  rhymes 
as  there  is  to  the  musician  as  to  introducing  discords;  but 
the  present  system  of  allowing  purposeless  false  rhymes  has 
no  parallel  in  other  arts.  A  system  that  admits  such  rhymes 
as  Mrs.  Browning's,  and  that  has  not  produced  one  poet  in 
whose  works  cannot  be  shown  rhymes  that  are  harsh  and 
grating  to  an  unsophisticated  ear,  must  be  radically  bad. 
Yet  so  it  will  be  till  poets  submit  to  study  their  art  as 
musicians  and  painters  do  theirs;  until  they  cease  to  place 
the  necessary  preliminaries  of  Phonetic  (in  its  larger  sense) 
in  a  different  category  from  that  which  contains  metre  and 
the  rhetorical  effect  of  varied  grammatical  forms.'  Mr. 
Fleay  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  hitherto  unanalysed 
effects  produced  by  the  various  successions  of  quantity  and 
vowel- quality,  &c.,  and  says :  '  It  would,  however,  be  almost 
impossible  to  pursue  an  investigation  of  these  laws  of  the 
melody  of  vowel  sequence  through  our  present  involved  and 
tortuous  spelling.  It  could  only  be  effected  with  a  phonetic 
alphabet ;  only  then  could  its  principles  be  recognized,  and 
the  continued  infringement  of  them  by  inferior  verse-writers 
be  pointed  out.' 

Mr.  Fleay 's  book  was  written  before  the  appearance  of  my 
Handbook,  and  his  abstract  of  my  views  on  the  representa- 
tion of  sounds  was  based  on  the  system  of  notation  employed 
by  me  in  the  earlier  History  of  English  Sounds.  However, 
I  have  treated  the  whole  question  of  Spelling  Reform  at 
length  in  an  appendix  to  the  Handbook,  and  have  at  the  same 
time  given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  broader  distinctions  of  the 
English  sounds,  especially  as  regards  the  unaccented  vowels, 
and  the  influences  and  changes  of  r — subjects  on  which  very 
erroneous  ideas  still  prevail  among  many  would-be  spelling 
reformers.^ 

^  It  is,  for  instance,  very  common  to  hear  unphonetic  spelling  reformers 
talk  of  the  r  in  hear  and  hard  as  a  *  shade '  of  that  in  red,  and  consequently 
deprecate  all  attempts  to  distinguish  them.  They  are  so  completely  the  slaves 
of  the  written  symbols  that  they  cannot  hear  any  difference  between  a 

i2 
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A  question  of  primary  importance  for  the  future  progress 
of  phonology  is  that  of  notation.  We  have  now,  thanks  to 
the  persevering  labours  carried  on  especially  during  the  last 
ten  years,  an  enormous  mass  of  on  the  whole  trustworthy 
observations,  but  the  comparison  and  general  utilization  of 
these  materials  is  enormously  impeded  by  the  divergent 
systems  employed  in  writing  them  down.  This  diversity  is, 
of  course,  unavoidable  at  first,  for  it  is  only  by  extensive  and 
varied  experiments  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  those  definite 
principles  on  which  a  generally  received  phonetic  alphabet 
can  alone  be  constructed.  The  idea  of  regulating  practical 
spelling  reform  on  international  principles  is  generally  de- 
nounced^on  what  grounds  I  am  wholly  unable  to  perceive 
— as  visionary  and  chimerical,  but  the  absolute  need  of  an 
international,  universal  system  for  scientific  purposes  is 
self-evident.  We  cannot  study  the  most  obscure  and  out-of- 
the-way  dialect  without  being  continually  confronted  by  diffi- 
culties that  can  only  be  solved  by  comparison  with  many 
other  dialects  of  many  other  languages,  and  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  carry  out  such  comparisons  through  a  number 
of  complex,  divergent,  and  generally  more  or  less  arbitrary 
notations. 

We  owe  especial  gratitude  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  numerous 
notational  experiments,  which  have  special  value  on  account 
of  his  practical  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  sounds  to  be  sym- 
bolized, but  also  of  the  resources  of  the  printer's  ofiice.  But  I 
must  confess  to  not  appreciating  his  last  efibrt— 'Engytype'. 
I  hold  entirely  with  his  former  rejection  of  diacritics,  which 
he  carefully  excluded  from  all  his  former  systems.  Diacritics, 
as  Mr.  Ellis  himself  has  pointed  out,  act  like  new  types,  being 
cast  only  for  a  few  founts ;  they  are  also  troublesome  to  write 
and  deficient  in  the  compactness  of  new  types,  which  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  them. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  a  remarkable  experiment  which 
is  now  being  made  in  Sweden,  namely,  that  of  introducing 
a  uniform  scientific  alphabet  to  be  used  in  writing  down  all 

consonant  C»^ed),  a  vowel  murmur  (hear),  and  nothing  at  all  (hard).     They 
might  as  well  call  the  g  in  gem  and  deign  a  *mei-e  shade'  of  that  in  go. 
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the  dialects  of  the  country.  This  alphabet,  which  has  been 
mainly  elaborated  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Lundell,  of  the  University 
of  Upsala,  is  based  on  an  older  one  of  Sundevall,^  which, 
again,  seems  to  have  borrowed  largely  from  Messrs.  Ellis  and 
Pitman's  Phonotypy.  The  Swedes  will  not  hear  of  those 
digraphs  which  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  our  present 
English  systems,  and  object  to  the  italics  and  turned  letters 
employed  with  so  much  success  by  Mr.  Ellis.  They  also 
reject  diacritics  in  favour  of  new  types,  among  which  we  find 
the  Phonotypic  /  for  (sh),  ?j  for  (ng),  &c.  No  capitals  are 
employed.  All  the  types  are  italic.  This  is  the  first  serious 
attempt  to  carry  out  a  uniform  system  of  notation  for  a  whole 
country — a  system,  too,  which  is  not  a  mere  compromise,  like 
Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic  and  Universal  Glossic,  which  are  largely 
employed  in  writing  the  English  dialects,  but  is  based  on 
a  consistent  and  thorough- going  application  of  purely  scientific 
principles,  as  far  as  they  were  accessible  to  the  framers  of  it. 
It  will,  therefore,  deserve  to  be  studied  with  attention  by  all 
English  dialectologists. 

My  own  views  on  the  question  of  notation  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  my  Handbook  of  Phonetics  will  be  found 
stated  in  that  work,  pp.  100-8,  and  again,  from  the 
practical  Spelling  Reform  point  of  view,  in  the  Appendix. 
The  most  important  principles  I  then  upheld  (and  still  uphold) 
were  that  every  alphabet,  whether  scientific  or  practical,  must 
be  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  original  Roman  values  of 
the  letters,  that  the  letters  must  be  applied  with  the  minimum 
of  arbitrariness,  and  that  we  require  not  only  a  minutely 
accurate  symbolization,  but  also  a  less  elaborate  system 
marking  only  the  broader  distinctions  of  sounds,  but  so 
constructed  as  to  be  able  to  adopt  more  minute  symbols  from 
the  other  system  if  necessary,  the  two  being  harmonized  as 
much  as  possible.  I  thus  formed  the  two  systems,  Broad  and 
Narrow  Eomic,  mainly  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Falaeotype, 
from  which  the  latter  difi*ers  mainly  in  the  values  assigned  to 
the  letters.  To  the  relation  between  my  two  systems  corre- 
sponds that  between  Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic  and  Universal  Glossic, 

'  Om  Fonetiska  Bokstafver  (Vetenskaps-Akademiens  handlingar,  1865). 
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which  are,  however,  based  not  on  the  Roman  values  of  the 
letters,  as  is  the  case  with  Palaeotype,  but  on  an  attempt  to 
retain  their  present  English  value.  In  my  Appendix  (pp.  202 
foil.)  I  have  tried  to  show  that  such  attempts  can  only  lead 
to  a  break-down  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  phonetic 
writing,  not  only  from  a  scientific,  but  also  from  a  purely 
practical  point  of  view,  nor  has  the  recent  controversy  in  the 
Academy  between  Mr.  Ellis  on  the  one  hand  and  Mr.  Nicol 
and  myself  on  the  other  done  anything  but  strengthen  my 
convictions. 

The  most  important  result  (from  the  notational  point  of 
view)  of  the  practical  experience  gained  in  the  preparation  of 
my  Handbook  has  been  the  break-down  of  digraphs  in  any 
minutely  accurate  system.  In  Mr.  Ellis's  Palaeotype  the  im- 
practicability of  any  thorough-going  sj^stem  of  digraphs 
is  disguised  from  several  causes.  One  of  these  is  the  con- 
nexion between  his  choice  of  letters  and  his  theories  about 
the  originality  of  certain  sounds.  In  this  way  he  is  enabled, 
for  instance,  to  employ  the  unmodified  (e),  (ee),  (o),  (oo)  in 
denoting  the  pronunciation  of  Chaucer,  but  according  to  my 
views  (which  are  those  of  many  others  besides)  he  would 
have  to  write  (e),  (ee),  (d),  (a a) — all  modified  letters.  Although 
digraphs  are  not  employed  here,  these  examples  will  show 
how  a  slight  change  of  theory  may  seriously  impair  the 
convenience  of  a  notation.  Again,  there  are  certain  sounds 
which  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  seem  to  recognize  practically,  such 
as  BelFs  'mixed'  varieties  of  o.  Thus  he  regards  the 
French  o  in  h/ymme^  dot,  simply  as  the  ordinary  open  '  back ' 
sound,  and  writes  it  accordingly  with  his  unmodified  (o).  Bell, 
Storm,  and  myself,  however,  all  agree  in  regarding  it  as 
a  *  mixed'  vowel,  that  is  to  say,  as  an  approximation  to 
the  *  front '  vowels  in  ijeUy  &c.  On  this  theory  the  French 
short  o  must  be  written  (oh)  in  Palaeotype.  In  my  Narrow 
Romic  I  have  carried  out  consistently  the  principle,  initiated 
by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  denoting  all  mixed  vowels  by  an  (h).  Hence 
the  necessity  of  denoting  the  very  common  unaccented  vowel 
heard  in  the  second  syllable  of  the  German  gahe  by  (eh) 
instead   of   Mr.  Ellis's   simple   (a),  which   on   my  principles 
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has  to  denote  a  different  sound.  Now  the  more  minute  the 
analysis  of  vowels,  especially  in  diphthongic  combinations,  the 
greater  the  number  of  mixed  vowels  that  have  to  be  recog- 
nized. Hence  it  is  that  the  English  diphthong  in  winey  which 
Mr.  Ellis  writes  with  two  letters,  appears  in  my  Narrow 
Romic  with  no  less  than  four — (ehih).  In  representing 
some  simple  sounds  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  trigraphs,  as  in  the  Danish  soft  d,  which  I  am  obliged  to 
write  (dhj)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  English  (dh)  in  the, 
with  which  it  was  formerly  confounded.  The  result  of 
all  this  is,  as  I  stated  at  first,  the  practical  break-down  of 
digraphs  (and  trigraphs)  for  purposes  of  consistently  accurate 
notation. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  we  want  minute  accuracy,  we  must  have 
new  types.  When  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  resources 
offered  by  the  utilization  of  otherwise  superfluous  letters, 
such  as  c,  g,  x,  and  by  turned  letters  and  the  other  devices 
employed  in  Palaeotype,  we  must  have  new  types  for  the 
commoner  simple  sounds,  such  as  (sh),  (th),  (dh).  But  we 
must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  banishing  digraphs 
altogether.  Digraphs  can  never  be  entirely  avoided,  as  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  Visible  Speech,  which 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  defects  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
frequently  employs  them.  Such  general  modifiers  as  (j),  to 
indicate  palatalization,  &c.,  are  absolutely  required.  All  we 
require  is  to  make  digraphs  exceptional — not  to  abolish  them 
entirely — and  to  get  rid  of  trigraphs.  In  fact  we  want 
elasticity,  and  not  to  require  to  cast  a  new  type  for  every 
insignificant  shade  of  sound.  Marks  of  accent  and  quantity, 
&c.,  should  be  cast  on  separate  types,  to  avoid  such  unpractical 
monstrosities  as  d,  &c.,  necessitating  as  they  do  the  cutting  of 
a  number  of  subordinate  types  for  every  new  letter.  Such 
combinations  should  be  analysed  into  (aa')  or  something  of 
the  kind.  The  objection  to  employing  accents  in  the  middle 
of  a  word,  as  in  (bev'aara),  is  pure  prejudice,  the  result 
of  habit  and  association.  What  types  should  be  adopted  is  a 
question  which  I  cannot  go  into  now  ;  it  is,  however,  evident 
that  the  new  letters  must  be  such  as  to  show  most  clearly 
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the  relations  of  the  sounds  they  denote  to  those  denoted 
by  the  old  letters,  and  to  admit  of  being  easily  written, 
besides  having  distinctiv^e  forms.  These  principles  would 
exclude  such  letters  as,  for  instance,  the  Old  English  /  and  d, 
the  former  being  easily  confounded  with  ^,  the  latter  trouble- 
some to  write. 

For  rougher  phonetic  notation,  and  for  purely  practical 
purposes,  digraphs  arc  perfectly  admissible,  as  is  shown  both 
in  Mr.  Ellis's  Glossic  and  my  Broad  Romic.  There  can,  how- 
ev^er,  be  no  doubt  that  here  also  they  will  be  gradually  super- 
seded by  new  types. 

Dialectology 

At  the  first  rise  of  modern  scientific  philology,  there  was 
a  tendency  rather  to  underrate  the  importance  of  dialects.  It 
is  well  known  that  Grimm  attributed  only  a  very  subordinate 
value  to  them,  as  compared  with  the  literary  language, 
although  he  admitted  the  value  of  such  work  as  that  of 
Schmeller  on  the  dialects  of  Bavaria.  Although  from  an 
abstract  point  of  view  this  narrowness  of  Grimm  must,  like 
his  want  of  interest  in  phonology  as  distinct  from  mere 
letter-comparison  and  in  the  characteristic  features  of  modem 
languages  generally,  be  deemed  a  defect,  it  is  a  defect  which 
has  greatly  increased  the  value  of  his  work.  Grimm's 
exclusively  literary  and  antiquarian  tendencies,  which  were 
so  strong  that,  as  he  himself  humorously  says  somewhere, 
*  he  could  be  led  over  the  whole  country  after  an  Old  German 
book,'  must  be  regarded  as  a  healthy  instinct  of  limitation, 
without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
laid  the  solid  foundations  of  historical  and  comparative  philo- 
logy not  only  for  the  Germanic  languages,  but  also;  to  a  great 
extent,  for  language  generally. 

It  is  this  necessity  of  limitation  to  which  the  division  of 
such  a  family  of  languages  as  the  Germanic  into  a  definite 
number  of  literary  dialects  is  due.  The  division  of  the  living 
Teutonic  languages  into  its  six  literary  dialects,  German, 
Dutch,  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  English,  is,  from 
a   scientific   point  of  view,  a   purely   arbitrary  one,  whose 
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retention  can  only  be  defended  on  grounds  of  practical  con- 
venience. The  criteria  by  which  these  six  subdivisions  are 
regarded  as  '  languages '  in  contradistinction  to  mere  '  dia- 
lects ',  such  as  Frisian  and  the  various  forms  of  Low  German, 
are  purely  external — mainly  literary  and  political,  and  hence 
very  frequently  contradict  the  actual  relations  between  these 
*  languages '  and  '  dialects '.  Our  conceptions  of  the  meaning 
and  relations  to  one  another  of  the  terms  *  language '  and 
'  dialect '  are  derived  from  those  cases  in  which  the  practical, 
external  criteria  agree  with  the  scientific  ones.  But  in  many 
cases,  as  already  remarked,  the  two  classes  of  criteria  contra- 
dict each  other. 

When  we  talk  of  'two  languages'  and  then  of  'two  dialects 
of  the  same  language',  the  former  expression  suggests  the 
idea  of  marked  individuality  and  separation,  the  latter  that 
of  comparatively  slight  divergence  and  of  subordination  to 
a  higher  unity,  namely,  that  of  the  '  language '  of  which  the 
two  are  dialects.  Hence  also  we  are  inclined  to  assume  that 
the  two  languages,  however  close  their  relationship,  must  be 
mutually  unintelligible,  but  that  speakers  of  the  two  dialects 
must  be  able  to  understand  each  other's  native  speech — to 
some  extent  at  least.  But  if  we  examine  the  real  relation- 
ship between  the  six  Teutonic  conventional  languages,  we 
shall  find  that  while  English  and  German,  for  instance, 
are  almost  as  distinct  and  unlike  one  another  as  is  possible 
for  two  cognate  languages  to  be,  there  are  two  others, 
namely,  Swedish  and  Danish,  which  really  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  dialects.  Not  only  is  their  general 
agreement  in  grammatical  structure  and  vocabulary  greater 
than  that  between  many  Italian  dialects,  but  the  speakers 
of  the  two  languages  are  able  to  understand  one  another 
when  speaking  slowly,  and  with  a  little  practice  to  under- 
stand one  another  perfectly.  In  fact,  a  Swede  understands 
a  Dane  better  than  many  of  his  own  dialect-speaking 
countrymen,  as,  for  instance,  the  peasants  of  Skane  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Sweden,  and  vice  versa.  From  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  Swedish  and  Danish  are  nothing  but 
dialects  of  a  common  Neo- Scandinavian  language,  and  their 
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separation  and  independent  development  are  due  mainly  to 
political  and  secondarily  to  literary  causes.  The  relation 
between  Spanish  and  Portuguese  is  very  similar. 

Again,  the  natural  and  political  divisions  often  overlap  one 
another.  The  various  Low  German  dialects,  for  instance, 
especially  that  of  Westphalia,  are  simply  continuations  of 
Dutch,  although  politically  they  belong  to  a  High  German 
area.  Similarly,  the  Catalan  and  Valencian  dialects  of 
Spanish  have  no  connexion  beyond  a  political  one  with  the 
standard  Castilian,  and  are  really  dialects  of  what  was  once 
a  literary  language — the  Proven9al  of  southern  France. 
Galician  also,  although  spoken  in  Spain,  is  a  dialect  of 
Portuguese. 

A  curious  instance  of  these  cross-divisions  is  afforded  by 
the  language  of  Norway.  The  Norwegians  lost  their  chance 
at  the  Reformation  by  neglecting  to  translate  Luther's  Bible 
into  their  own  language,  and  had  to  adopt  Danish  as  their 
literary  language,  with,  of  course,  many  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation  and  additions  to  the  vocabulary.  On  their 
separation  from  Denmark  and  union  with  Sweden  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  national  spirit  of  the  Nor- 
wegians awakened,  and  they  began  to  call  their  own  Danish 
'  Norse ',  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Danes  themselves.^ 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  remarkable  movement  called  the 
'  Maalstraev',  literally  'dialect-striving',  has  arisen  and  made 
considerable  progress.  The  object  of  this  movement  is 
nothing  less  than  the  complete  expulsion  of  Danish,  and 
the  substitution  of  Norse.  But  as  Norse  is  spoken  in 
upwards  of  a  hundred  dialects,  many  of  them  mutually 
unintelligible,  the  practical  carrying  out  of  the  reform  is 
no  easy  task.  Ivar  Aasen,  one  of  the  most  profound  dia- 
lectologists  of  Norway  and  himself  a  son  of  the  people, 
goes  on  historical  and  antiquarian  principles,  and  selects 
from    each    dialect  its  most   ancient   and    'organic'   forms, 

*  A  Danish  school-grammar  was  once  published  simultaneously  in  Denmark 
and  Norway,  the  only  difference  between  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  copies 
being  that  the  former  had  on  the  title-pnge  'Danish',  the  latter  'Norse 
Grammar*. 
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thus  constructing  an  entirely  artificial  language.  Others 
urge  that  all  literary  languages  have  arisen  by  the  natural 
preponderance  and  special  cultivation  of  some  one  dialect, 
which  gradually  spread  over  the  whole  country,  as  in  Spain 
the  Castilian,  in  Italy  the  Tuscan,  in  English  the  Midland 
dialect,  and  that  such  a  hodgepodge  as  that  prepared  by 
Aasen  is  a  monstrosity  which  cannot  live  and  thrive.  These 
reformers,  who  certainly  seem  to  have  experience  and  reason 
on  their  side,  urge,  therefore,  the  general  adoption  and 
literary  cultivation  of  a  special  dialect,  such  as  that  of 
Thelemarken,  which  has  distinct  and  archaic  forms,  and 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  intermediate  between  the  two  most 
marked  groups  of  dialects,  namely,  those  of  West  and  East 
Norway. 

Hitherto  the  results  of  the  movement  have  been  more 
scientific  than  practical,  a  great  impetus  having  been  given  to 
Dialectology,  to  which  we  owe  the  admirable  Norse  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  Aasen,  and  the  publication  of  many  valu- 
able dialectal  texts.  What  the  practical  results  may  be  is  still 
quite  dubious,  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  intemperate 
and  uninstructed  zeal  of  many  of  the  reformers.^  Those, 
however,  who  laugh  at  the  whole  thing  as  a  mere  fantastic 
dream,  which  can  be  ignored  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
are  very  much  mistaken.  It  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  enter 
on  the  interesting  question  of  the  relation  between  language 
and  nationality,  but  no  one  can  look  about  him  without  seeing 
many  analogies  to  the  Norse  Maalstraev.  The  Flemish 
movement  in  Belgium  and  the  Finnish  one  in  Finland  are, 
like  the  Maalstrsev,  significant  tokens  of  a  new  spirit  which 
animates  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  and  the  inseparable 
connexion  between  language  and  nationality  is  attested  by 
the  attempts  of  the  Russians  and  Prussians  to  stamp  out  the 
popular  speech  of  Poland  and  Slesvig.  While  wishing  all 
these  experiments  the  success  they  deserve,  we  cannot  deny 

^  The  last  news  I  heard  of  the  movement  (now  several  months  ago)  was 
rather  startling,  namely,  that  a  proposal  was  to  he  brought  before  the  Storthing 
to  introduce  the  use  of  the  dialects  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  that  a  teacher  who  happened  to  speak  a  dialect  different  from 
that  of  his  scholars  might  easily  be  totally  unintelligible  to  them. 
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that  some  of  them  have  very  dubious  prospects,  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case  in  Norway,  where  the  movement 
is  too  strong  and  independent  ever  to  be  put  down,  even 
if  it  only  results  in  some  sort  of  compromise  between  Danish 
and  the  native  dialects.  Anyhow,  its  progress  is  well 
worthy  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  philologists,  but  also  of 
all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  great  problems  of  national 
development. 

As  already  remarked,  the  main  division  of  the  dialects 
of  Norway  is  into  those  of  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
latter  distinguish  themselves  not  only  from  those  of  the 
East  but  also  from  literary  Swedish  and  Danish  by  their 
retention  of  the  old  diphthongs,  and  by  many  archaisms. 
All  the  Norwegian  dialects  show  a  marked  similarity  to 
Swedish,  and,  indeed,  to  a  Danish  ear,  the  ordinary  literary 
Norse  appears  to  be  nothing  but  Danish  with  Swedish  pro- 
nunciation. East  Norwegian  and  the  literary  '  Upper  * 
Swedish  approximate  more  closely  in  many  respects,  espe- 
cially in  phonetic  structure,  than  literary  and  dialectal 
South  Swedish  do.  In  fact,  from  the  adoption  of  an  East 
Norse  dialect  as  the  national  language  to  that  of  literary 
Swedish  the  step  would  not  be  great,  the  main  difficulty 
being  that  of  the  number  of  words  peculiar  to  the  Swedish 
vocabulary. 

The  above  details  will  suffice  to  show  the  endless  complexity 
of  the  relationship  between  the  political  and  the  scientific 
conception  of  dialect.  It  is  clear  that  from  a  rigorously 
scientific  point  of  view  we  cannot  speak  of  languages  at  all, 
but  only  of  groups  of  dialects,  each  group  shading  off  by 
indefinite  gradations  into  its  neighbouring  group,  and  the 
same  relations  subsisting  between  the  individual  dialects  of 
which  each  group  is  composed.  The  accident  of  one  particular 
dialect  being  raised  by  purely  external  causes  to  a  political 
and  literary  suprema<jy  over  the  whole  group  is  one  which, 
strictly  speaking,  does  not  concern  the  scientific  philologist 
at  all,  any  more  than  the  political  divisions  by  which,  for 
instance,  Catalan  is  Spanish,  while  Proven9al  is  French.  In 
a    rigorously   scientific    grammar    the    distinction    between 
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French  and  Spanish  would  be  ignored,  and  Catalan  and 
Proven9al  would  be  treated  as  members  of  one  group  of 
dialects,  on  a  level  with  those  groups  represented  respectively 
by  Parisian  French  and  Castilian.  Similarly  East  Norwegian 
would  be  thrown  into  the  same  group  as  Upper  Swedish, 
while  all  the  dialects  of  the  extreme  south  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  would  form  special  transition-groups  between 
Swedish-Norse  and  Danish.  The  recognition  of  these  transi- 
tion-dialects is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  the  study 
of  living  speech-groups,  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  existence  of  two  cognate  though  sharply  distinguished 
literary  languages  in  immediate  geographical  proximity 
always  postulates  the  original  existence  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  intermediate  dialects,  however  much  they  may 
have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  encroachments  of  the  literary 
languages. 

It  is  this  awkward  tendency  of  dialects  to  disappear  alto- 
gether which  offers  such  serious — often  insurmountable — 
obstacles  to  the  actual  carrying  out  of  such  an  ideal  compara- 
tive grammar  as  I  have  sketched  above.  Even  in  older 
languages,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  want  of  literary  or 
political  centralization,  several  of  the  dialects  often  attained 
a  certain  amount  of  culture  and  independence,  one  or  other  of 
them  generally  gained  the  upper  hand  at  last,  so  that  our 
knowledge  of  dialects  that  once  had  a  flourishing  literary 
existence  is  often  limited,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Umbrian  and 
Oscan  dialects  of  Old  Italian,  and  several  of  the  Old  Greek 
dialects,  to  what  can  be  gleaned  from  a  few  fragments  pre- 
served by  accident.  English  is  especially  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  dialectal  linguistic 
documents  from  the  Old  English  period  down  to  the  present 
day — no  inconsiderable  period. 

While  in  dead  languages  the  study  of  the  dialects  offers  no 
more  difficulty  than  that  of  the  preponderating  literary 
language  itself,  the  case  is  widely  different  in  living  languages. 
The  investigator  who  were  to  attempt  to  grapple  single- 
handed  with  even  only  a  tithe  of  the  dialects  of  such  a  family 
as  the  Germanic,  or  even  of  a  single  language,  such  as  German, 
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would  soon  find  himself  confronted  by  insurmountable 
obstacles.  The  observation  and  description  of  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  a  hitherto  unwritten  dialect  postulates 
a  long  and  arduous  preparatory  training,  and  even  then 
is  a  task  of  great  difficulty  and  labour.  The  necessity  of 
training  for  dialectal  work  has  been  so  ably  and  eloquently 
urged  by  Mr.  Ellis  in  one  of  his  Presidential  Addresses  (see 
our  Transactions  for  1873-4,  pp.  447  foil.),  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  say  anything  more  on  this  subject.  How 
we  are  to  get  our  training  is  a  dubious  question  to  which 
I  shall  return  presently. 

It  is  evident  that  the  value  of  dialectal  work  will  vary 
according  to  the  natural  ability  and  training  of  the  observer, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  works.  Assuming  that 
the  two  first  requisites  are  satisfactorily  fulfilled,  it  becomes 
of  great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  what  are  the  condi- 
tions of  their  producing  reliable  results.  It  is,  I  think,  self- 
evident  that  a  perfectly  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  a  dialect 
cannot  be  furnished  except  by  one  who  speaks  it  naturally. 
When  we  consider  that  even  he,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
a  thorough  phonetic  training,  will  often  meet  with  consider- 
able difficulties,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  expect  one  '  not 
to  the  manner  born  '  to  be  able  to  surpass  him.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  statements  made  about  dialects  spoken  even 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — perhaps  at  only  a  few 
miles  distance — of  the  investigator  must  often  be  received 
with  the  greatest  caution,^  and  that  when  any  one  attempts 
unaided  to  give  a  detailed  survey  of  the  dialects  spoken  over 
an  area  of  any  extent,  as,  for  instance,  one  of  the  large 
English  counties,  merely  on  the  strength  of  his  having 
a  practical  command  of  the  dialect  of  one  particular  spot, 
serious  errors  are  almost  unavoidable,  except  under  very 
favourable  conditions.  When  a  complete  stranger  attempts 
such  a  task,  the  chances  of  success  are  still  more  diminished, 

^  Observe  the  cautious  way  in  which  Noreen,  a  foremost  Swedish  dialect- 
ologist,  makes  statements  about  dialects  spoken  in  the  same  province  as  his 
own  native  one  (Ordbok  5fver  FryksdalsmSlct,  Upsala,  1878,  preface).  So 
also  the  accomplished  Danish  phonetician  Lyngby  in  his  Bidrag  til  en  Simder- 
jysk  SprogJare  (Copenhagen,  1868). 
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as  when  a  Londoner  attempts  to  study  the  dialects  of  York- 
shire, and  still  more  when  a  complete  foreigner,  who  has  only 
imperfectly  mastered  the  literary  language,  attempts  it.  My 
own  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  mastering  the  colloquial 
forms  of  literary  languages,  where  the  external  difficulties  are 
infinitely  less  than  in  the  case  of  dialects,  where  it  is  easy  to 
check  one's  observations  by  direct  questioning  of  educated 
natives,  has  supplied  me  with  many  instances  of  how,  even 
with  a  fair  preliminary  training  and  much  practical  experience 
in  linguistic  observation,  it  is  possible  totally  to  mishear  and 
misinterpret  the  commonest  sounds  and  forms,  until  the 
error  is  revealed  by  mere  chance,  perhaps  after  months 
of  misapprehension.^  There  is  still  another  way  of  studying 
dialects,  which  postulates  neither  a  natural  nor  an  acquired 
mastery  of  the  one  in  question,  namely,  that  of  direct 
questioning.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  examination 
of  an  uneducated  and  of  an  educated  speaker.  The  former,  it 
need  scarcely  be  observed,  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  process, 
resulting  generally  in  forced,  unidiomatic  sentences,  full 
of  words  and  forms  taken  from  the  literary  language,  none 
of  which  would  appear  in  the  speaker's  unrestrained,  natural 
dialect.^  The  latter  process,  on  the  other  hand,  yields 
thoroughly  reliable  results,  that  is,  provided  the  examinee 
really  has  a  practical  command  of  the  dialect.  When,  for 
instance,  an  accomplished  phonetician  and  linguistic  observer 
like  Mr.  Ellis  works  up  the  materials  supplied  him  by  such 
authorities  as  Mr.  El  worthy  or  Mr.  Hal  lam,  we  may  unhesitat- 
ingly rely  on  the  results.  The  difficulty  is  to  find  educated 
men  who  really  have  a  thorough  practical  command  of  a 
dialect.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  how  easily  people 
delude  themselves  into  the  idea  that  they  have  acquired  a 

1  Noreen  mentions  some  observations  made  on  his  dialect  by  a  foreign 
philologist  (a  Dane),  informing  us  at  the  same  time  that  *  half  of  them  are 
incorrect '  (Fryksdalsmalets  Ljudliira,  Upsala,  1877,  Forord,  p.  ii). 

^  Sometimes  the  results  are  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  a  Swedish  philologist  who  studied  a  dialect  in  this  w^ay.  On 
one  occasion,  wishing  to  know  how  the  dialect  formed  the  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  die,  he  asked  a  peasant,  '  Which  do  you  say,  "  I  died"  or  "I  dew  "?' 
The  logical  answer  was,  'When  we're  dead,  we  don't  speak.' 
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dialect,  when  all  they  really  have  acquired  is  a  travesty  of 
some  of  its  more  marked  sounds  or  intonations,  together  with 
a  few  isolated  words  and  phrases. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  with  the  intention  of  discou- 
raging dialectal  investigation  even  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  still  less  of  disparaging  the  often  highly 
valuable  results  of  such  investigations,  but  solely  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  the  utmost  caution  and  criticism  both  in  working 
oneself  and  in  utilizing  the  work  of  others.  Here,  if  any- 
where, the  maxim  gndthi  seautdn  is  in  its  place,  and,  indeed, 
the  better  trained  and  qualified  the  observer  is,  the  more 
cautious  will  he  be  in  his  statements.  It  is  only  ignorance 
and  charlatanism  which  are  dogmatic.  A  competent  investi- 
gator, who  knows  his  own  strength  and  weakness  thoroughly, 
will  thus  be  able,  in  publishing  his  results,  to  estimate 
and  state  them  at  their  true  value,  so  that  even  his  most 
hurried  and  casual  observations  may  be  quoted  with  confidence 
by  others  according  to  the  degree  of  certainty  he  attributes  to 
them. 

It  is,  however,  clear  that  perfectly  satisfactory  results  can 
only  be  obtained  by  the  labours  of  a  large  number  of  trained 
observers,  each  working  at  his  own  native  dialect,  till  such 
a  mass  of  reliable  material  has  been  collected  as  can  be 
digested  into  general  grammars,  first  of  each  group  of  dia- 
lects, and  finally  of  the  whole  family  to  which  the  various 
groups  belong. 

In  my  last  Address  I  spoke  with  just  pride  of  the  extra- 
ordinary advances  English  dialectology  has  made  of  late  years, 
owing  mainly  to  the  colossal  exertions  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  his 
school  of  disciples,  among  whom  Dr.  Murray  unquestionably 
takes  the  first  place,  and  the  foundation  of  the  English  Dialect 
Society.  It  is  now  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
not  less  extraordinary  development  of  dialectology  in  Sweden, 
which  threatens,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  to  outstrip  our 
own. 

An  account  has  already  been  given  ^  of  the  formation  of  the 
so-called   '  Landsm&lsforeningar '   (Dialectal  Associations)   at 

'  111  Dr.  Tniiinr:*  report  on  Swedish  in  last  year's  Address. 
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the  two  Swedish  universities  of  Upsala  and  Lund,  and  the 
Finnish  one  of  Helsingfors.  Owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country,  the  scantiness  of  the  population  and  the  defective 
communications,  the  different  provinces  of  Sweden  still 
preserve  their  original  individuality,  especially  of  language,  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  in  other  countries.  The  Swedish 
universities  being  really  national  institutions,  open  to  poor  as 
well  as  rich,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  students  consists 
of  sons  of  peasants,  who  necessarily  speak  the  purest  and 
broadest  dialect.  As  all  the  students  from  the  same  province 
form  an  organized  body  called  a  '  nation '  (natsh-oon)  for 
purposes  of  social  intercourse,  mutual  help,  discipline,  &c.,  the 
formation  of  a  landsmalsforening:  for  each  '  nation '  offers  no 
difficulties  whatever,  and  only  requires  to  be  supplemented  by 
a  general  committee  to  represent  the  whole  university.  The 
most  important  result  of  the  organization  of  these  associations 
as  yet  has  been  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  alphabet  for  writ- 
ing down  the  dialects,  of  which  I  have  spoken  more  at  length 
in  my  remarks  on  Phonology.  Large  collections  in  the  way 
of  texts,  (fee,  have  been  made  by  the  separate  associations,  and 
the  publication  of  them  will  be  much  facilitated  by  the  found- 
ing of  a  periodical  devoted  especially  to  the  dialects  (Tidskrif t 
for  Sveriges  landsmal),  which  will  appear  at  Upsala,  and  will 
employ  the  new  alphabet. 

It  still  remains  for  me  to  notice  some  questions  bearing  on 
the  philological  value  of  dialects,  and  their  relation  to  the 
literary  language. 

The  reaction  from  the  previous  contempt  for  dialects  has  in 
many  cases  resulted  in  exaggerated  views  of  their  antiquity 
and  importance.  One  of  the  first  to  urge  the  importance 
of  dialects  was  Prof.  Max  MuUer  in  his  Lectures  on  Language. 
While  fully  agreeing  with  the  greater  part  of  his  masterly 
and  eloquent  exposition,  I  cannot  but  say  that  I  think  the 
expression  '  dialectic  regeneration '  calculated  to  mislead,  and 
still  more  its  opposition  to  'phonetic  decay',  implying  that 
it  is  the  natural  and,  indeed,  only  corrective  of  the  process 
of  phonetic  decay.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  influence  of 
dialects  on  those  reconstructive  processes  by  which  modern 
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languages  (and  ancient  ones  also)  supply  the  loss  of  inflexions 
and  words  is  in  general  very  slight,  and  that  the  materials 
for  reconstruction  are  mainly  taken  from  the  language  itself. 
It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  diiferent  dialects  of 
Italy  represented  the  old  Italic  languages,  Oscan,  Umbrian,  &c., 
and  even  Etruscan,  but  an  unprejudiced  study  of  the  evidence 
of  comparative  grammar  must  convince  every  one  that  all  the 
Romance  languages  are  the  direct  descendants  of  literary 
Latin,  which,  in  fact,  swallowed  up  all  the  old  Italic  dialects 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  Romance  languages,  just  as  literary 
English  will  soon  efiace  all  the  still  existing  remains  of  our 
dialects. 

A  common  error  is  that  of  attributing  an  exaggerated 
antiquity  to  dialects.  It  used  to  be  generally  asserted  of  the 
Dalcarlian  dialect  of  Swedish  that  it  was  nothing  more  or 
less  than  pure  Icelandic,  the  fact  being  that  in  many  of 
its  sounds  and  forms  it  is  infinitely  more  modem  than  the 
literary  Swedish  itself,  which  is  certainly  far  enough  removed 
from  Icelandic.  Other  superficial  observers  have  discovered 
the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  in  various  German  dialects,  none  of  them 
being  on  the  average  more  archaic  than  the  ordinary  literary 
German.  These  sensational  results  are  generally  obtained  by 
picking  out  those  forms  which  are  more  archaic  (in  some  cases 
strikingly  so)  than  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  standard 
language — forms  which  occur  in  every  dialect — and  ignoring 
the  equally  numerous  and  striking  cases  in  which  the  advan- 
tage is  as  decidedly  on  the  side  of  the  literary  language.  It 
was  on  the  strength  of  a  few  isolated  forms  such  as  mnus 
that  it  was  for  a  long  time  assumed  that  Lithuanian  stood 
in  a  specially  near  relation  to  Sanskrit.  This  fallacy  has 
been  well  exposed  by  Professor  Leskien  in  his  report  on 
Lithuanian  in  last  year's  Address,  whose  remarks  are  very 
instructive.  My  own  impression  as  regards  the  relation 
between  dialects  and  literary  languages  has  always  been  that 
if  compared  fully  and  impartially  throughout  their  whole 
structure,  phonetic,  inflexional  and  in  the  vocabulary,  and  not 
one-sidedly,  the  literary  language  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  quite   as   archaic  as  any  of   its  dialects.     It  must,  of 
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course,  be  understood  that  I  speak  only  of  real  relations,  not 
of  purely  external  ones.  There  can,  for  instance,  be  no  doubt 
that  Proven9al  is  infinitely  more  archaic  than  literary  French, 
but  it  is  really  not  a  dialect  of  French  at  all,  but  an  indepen- 
dent language.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Lundell,  who  has  studied  most  of  the  Swedish  dialects, 
that  the  literary  Swedish  is  more  archaic  than  any  one  of 
them  singly. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  dialects  only  occasionally  throw  inde- 
pendent light  on  the  earlier  stages  of  the  literary,  although 
they  frequently  confirm,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  the 
results  obtained  by  historical  and  comparative  investigation. 
Where,  for  instance,  do  we  find  any  hint  in  our  dialects  of  the 
existence  of  a  final  -e  in  the  language  of  Chaucer  ?  None  at 
all.  Such  a  form  as  the  Scotch  liaTfie  (heem)  for  the  literary 
luyme,  which  affords  irrefragable  confirmation  of  the  pure, 
unlabial  pronunciation  of  the  Old  English  d  in  Mm,  is  rather 
exceptional. 

The  fact  is  that  dialects  generally  change  and  reconstruct 
themselves  with  far  greater  ease  than  the  literary  languages, 
whose  growth  is  impeded  in  many  ways.^  It  is  in  their  inde- 
pendent developments,  rather  than  in  their  archaisms,  that 
their  real  value  seems  to  me  to  lie.  Nothing  is  more  interest- 
ing than  to  compare  the  various  changes  of  the  same  sound  in 
a  number  of  dialects,  and  to  observe  the  agreements  and  dis- 
agreements between  the  different  dialects  and  between  them 
and  the  literary  language.  The  study  of  a  group  of  dialects 
gives  us,  in  fact,  a  special  insight  into  the  life  of  language. 
Dialects  are  especially  valuable  in  illustrating  colloquialisms. 
It  often  happens  that  a  change  which  only  occurs  sporadically 
in  the  colloquial  form  of  the  standard  language,  as,  for 
instance,  the  dropping  of  a  consonant  in  certain  positions,  is 
carried  out  uniformly  in  the  dialects,  where  the  artificial 
restraints  of  literature  and  schools  are   not   felt.     Thus,  to 

^  Noreen  notices  a  short  list  of  ninety-two  proper  names  and  fifty-one  other 
words  in  his  own  dialect  made  in  1773,  and  states  that  he  cannot  find  more 
than  nine  of  the  proper  and  twenty  of  the  other  words  in  the  dialect  as  now 
spoken,  whence  he  infers  that '  the  dialect  must  have  undergone  great  changes 
in  the  last  hundred  years '  (F.  L.  pref .  p.  ii). 

k2 
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take  a  familiar  example,  the  dropping  of  h,  which  in  polite 
English  society  is  considered  as  an  occasional  vulgarity,  is 
universal  in  the  popular  speech  of  the  counties  round  London. 
So  also  the  anomalous  pronunciation  of  one  as  (won),  which  is 
quite  isolated  in  the  standard  language,  is  carried  out  uni- 
formly in  whole  classes  of  words  in  the  dialects,  as  in  the 
familiar  (wets)  =  ' oats '.  Again,  the  colloquial  dropping  of  g 
and  d  between  vowels  in  some  Swedish  words,  such  as  (taa) 
for  taga,  *  take/  (saa)  for  sade, '  said,'  is  carried  out  universally 
in  many  of  the  dialects. 

The  Future  of  English  Philology 

In  my  Address  for  last  year  I  made  some  remarks  on  the 
*  Characteristics  of  English  Work ',  in  which  I  tried  impartially 
to  sum  up  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  English  school  of 
philology,  and  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  latter.  What  I 
am  now  going  to  say  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of 
those  remarks. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  English  philology  is 
the  absence  of  anything  like  public  opinion.  In  other  coun- 
tries, in  Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
and,  of  late  years,  in  France  and  Italy  also,  the  collective 
opinion  of  the  learned  world  forms  an  intelligent,  impartial, 
and  all-powerful  tribunal,  which  can  be  appealed  to  with 
full  certainty  by  all  who  have  the  consciousness  of  right  on 
their  side,  and  w^hich  never  hesitates  a  moment  to  expose  and 
render  harmless  dilettanteism  and  imposture.  But  in  England 
we  have  nothing  like  this.  In  England  thoroughness  of  work 
and  original  investigation  by  themselves  have  very  little 
chance  of  securing  the  popular  ear  against  the  shallowest 
dilettanteism,  if  the  latter  is  accompanied  by  external  graces 
or  backed  by  influential  connexions,  and  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances  they  are  generally  subordinated  in  popular 
estimation  to  purely  extenial  and  irrelevant  considerations,  or 
judged  from  a  conventional  and  prejudiced  point  of  view.  In 
fact,  among  us  any  one  who  steps  forth  confidently,  and  makes 
statements  in  a  loud  voice,  and  with  frequent  reiterations,  is 
sure  to  get  a  hearing,  even  if  his  utter  incompetence  has  been 
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demonstrated  over  and  over  again  by  competent  judges.  In 
any  other  country  but  England  such  men  would  be  hooted 
down  at  once  by  a  unanimous  burst  of  indignation  from  the 
whole  scientific  world. 

I  showed  in  my  last  Address  of  what  stufi"  some  of  our 
aspirants  to  Old  English  professorships  are  made ;  it  now 
remains  to  give  an  instance  of  what  some  of  our  professors 
can  do  when  they  try.  Some  years  ago  a  foreign  student  of 
English,  having  occasion  to  visit  England,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attend  a  lecture  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
professors,  in  order  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  method  of  instruc- 
tion followed  by  the  foremost  representatives  of  English 
philology.  He  was,  however,  rather  startled  when  our 
professor,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  informed  his  hearers 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  words  tide  and  time, 
the  difference  being  that  while  tide  is  pure  'Anglo-Saxon', 
time  is  of  foreign  origin,  being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  or  less 
than  the  Latin  tempus.  I  may  add  that  this  gentleman  still 
continues  to  lecture  cheerfully  to,  I  am  told,  not  inconsider- 
able classes  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  so  that  he  certainly 
deserves  our  gratitude  for  keeping  up  popular  interest  in  the 
study  of  English,  and  this,  under  circumstances  where  another, 
more  fastidious  in  his  etymologies,  might  perhaps  fail.  Let 
us  hope  that  his  hearers  may  long  continue  to  listen  to  his 
'  fairy  tales  of  science '. 

With  the  want  of  a  scientific  public  opinion  in  English 
philology  is  closely  connected  another  want,  namely,  that  of 
an  organ  of  criticism.  Although  the  Academy  has  done 
much  for  the  promotion  of  competent  and  independent 
scientific  criticism,  and  still  continues  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the 
relaxation  of  its  originally  more  rigorously  scientific  pro- 
gramme, we  still  want  a  special  periodical  which  will  allow 
more  detailed  criticism — and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  more 
independent — than  is  possible  in  such  a  one  as  the  Acadeyny, 
In  Germany,  when  a  philologist  receives  a  new  work  in  his 
special  department,  he  is  able  to  read  it  through  and  make 
his  notes,  with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  expand  them 
into  a  detailed  review  of,  if  necessary,  from  ten  to  twenty 
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pages.  These  detailed  reviews  cost  the  writer  infinitely  less 
trouble  than  the  condensed,  half-popular  notices  of  a  few 
columns  in  which  the  unhappy  English  reviewer  is  obliged 
to  express  himself,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  utility  to 
others.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  be  able  to  begin  the  study 
of  a  new  work  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  detailed  analysis, 
which  calls  the  student's  attention  to  its  really  valuable  and 
original  features,  and  warns  him  of  its  errors  and  fallacies. 
Besides,  these  reviews  often  teem  with  original  and  suggestive 
remarks,  which  otherwise  might  be  lost  entirely.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  such  a  periodical  would  do  much  to  raise  the 
standard  of  scientific  work,  to  discourage  dilettanteism,  and 
to  expose  imposture.  We  want  an  organ  where  the  latter 
can  be  denounced  authoritatively  and  without  respect  for 
person  or  reputation. 

There  is  one  form  of  charlatanry  to  which  I  will  call  your 
attention,  and  which  is  specially  insidious  and  dangerous, 
veiling  itself  under  the  disguise  of  conscientiousness  and 
accuracy.  It  may  be  termed  the  mechanical  view'of  language, 
and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  language,  unlike  all  other 
natural  phenomena,  including  even  the  most  complex  evolu- 
tions of  social  life,  is  not  governed  by  general  laws ;  but  con- 
sists merely  of  a  mass  of  disconnected  details.  In  its  maddest 
form  this  view  leads  its  adherents  so  far  that  they  openly 
declare  the  principles  of  scientific  Comparative  Philology,  as 
founded  by  Rask,  Grimm,  and  Bopp,  to  be  simple  guesswork 
and  nonsense :  statements  which  may  still  be  heard  from 
some  Englishmen. 

In  a  milder  shape  mechanical  philology  assumes  the  form 
of  a  slavish  and  undeviating  adherence  to  MS.  readings.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  tendency  is  a  healthy  reaction  against 
the  slovenly  inaccuracy  and  wanton  tampering  with  the  MS. 
evidence,  which  characterized  the  older  school  of  editors.  We 
now  assume,  and  rightly,  that  the  first  business  of  an  editor 
is  to  lay  the  evidence  of  the  MSS.  themselves  before  the 
reader  in  an  accurate  and  unadulterated  form.  Therein  we 
are  all  of  one  mind,  but  while  the  scientific  philologist  regards 
the  written  letters  of  the  scribe  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end, 
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namely,  the  recovery  of  the  original  text  and  the  actual  forms 
of  the  language,  both  of  which  the  MSS.  always  represent 
more  or  less  inaccurately,  our  mechanical  friend  resents  any 
attempts  of  the  kind  as  high  treason  to  the  scribe,  who, 
he  argues,  must  understand  what  he  was  writing  better  than 
any  modern  editor.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  many 
of  them  did  not  understand  what  they  were  writing  half 
so  well  as  a  thoroughly  competent  editor.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  modern  Greek  scholar  understands  the 
choruses  of  the  Greek  tragedies  infinitely  better  than  the 
scribes  of  any  MS.  that  has  been  preserved,  probably  better 
even  than  Cicero,  who  learnt  Greek  as  a  living  language 
under  the  best  professors.  And  I  think  any  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  the  MSS.  of  some  of  the  Old  English 
poems,  as,  for  instance,  Ceedmon,  will  hesitate  to  attribute 
to  their  scribes  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  poetical 
language  than  to  a  modern  scholar.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  twelfth-century  Florence  of  Worcester  made  the 
most  glaring  errors  in  translating  the  *  Battle  of  Brunanburh' 
into  Latin — errors  which  would  be  pointed  out  by  any  school- 
boy, if  schoolboys  were  taught  English. 

But  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  knowledge,  it  is 
certain  that  the  scribes  made  errors,  even  when  writing  down 
their  own  thoughts  in  the  language  of  their  own  time.  Like 
the  rest  of  us  they  sometimes  left  out  letters,  or  even  words, 
sometimes — sad  to  relate — even  whole  lines,  sometimes  they 
transposed  letters,  sometimes  they  substituted  one  word  for 
another,  making  complete  nonsense  of  what  they  wrote.  They 
also  omitted  many  distinctions  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  in  the  language.  Thus  the  Old  English  scribes,  like 
the  Latin,  did  not  mark  the  quantity  of  the  vowels  with  any 
consistency  and  accuracy.  What  means  does  the  scientific 
philologist  employ  to  get  at  the  facts  underlying  all  this 
vagueness  and  inaccuracy  ?  Simply  common  sense  guided  by 
the  universally  received  laws  of  Comparative  Philology. 
Thus  if  he  finds  a  word  spelt  99  times  in  the  same  way 
and  only  once  in  another  way,  he  puts  down  the  former  as 
the  more   usual   spelling,  regardless  of  the  protests   of   his 
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mechanical  friends,  and  if  the  other  spelling  represents  a  collo- 
cation of  sounds  which  does  not  elsewhere  occur,  he  puts  it 
down  as  an  error  of  the  scribe.  Thus,  if  in  editing  a  work 
from  a  MS.  or  printed  book  of  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
he  were  to  find  a  certain  adjective  spelt  big  99  times  and  only 
once  hgi,  he  would  infer  that  the  former  was  the  more  usual 
form  at  the  period  in  question,  and  when  he  found  that  initial 
bg  did  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  language  of  that  period,  he 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  form  bgi  was  an  acci- 
dental error.  In  other  cases  the  aid  of  comparative  philology 
is  required,  as  in  settling  the  quantity  of  the  OE.  vowels, 
which  is  determined  partly  by  comparison  both  with  Modern 
English  and  the  old  cognates,  partly  by  observing  the  inner 
laws  of  the  language,  as  deduced  from  its  spelling,  and  lastly 
by  seeing  if  the  conclusions  thus  obtained  independently 
harmonize.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  these  investiga- 
tions often  offer  great  difficulty,  and  yield  doubtful  results, 
but  in  most  cases  the  reasoning  is  such  as  to  carry  conviction 
to  any  competent  judge. 

How  far  these  results  should  be  utilized  in  printing  texts, 
depends  entirely  on  the  character  and  object  of  the  text.  It 
is  evident  that  there  is  wide  difference  between  an  editio 
princeps,  whose  main  business  is  to  make  the  unaltered  MS. 
evidence  generally  accessible,  and  a  reading-book  for  begin- 
ners, which  is  intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
language  itself^  as  reconstructed  by  the  processes  mentioned 
above,  not  with  the  details  of  the  MS.  tradition  of  each  text, 
which  would  give  the  beginner  an  entirely  false  and  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  actual  language.  Hence  the  editor  of  such 
a  book  is  not  only  justified  in  utilizing,  but  is  bound  to  utilize 
all  the  certain  results  of  scientific  investigation,  and  if  the  MS. 
spellings  require  supplementing,  as  when  the  vowel-quantity 
is  marked,  or  alteration  in  those  cases  in  which  a  MS.  form 
contradicts  the  evidence  of  the  majoritj^  of  other  MS.  forms  or 
of  comparative  philology,  he  is  equally  bound  to  supplement 
and  alter  accordingly,  under  pain  of  garbling  the  evidence,  of 
which  the  written  forms  of  a  given  MS.  are  only  a  portion, 
however  indispensable  it  may  be. 
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In  my  Anglo-Saxon  Reader  I  have  not  only  carried  out 
these  principles  consistently,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  but 
have  also  gone  a  step  further,  namely,  in  altering  forms, 
which,  although  quite  correct,  are  exceptional,  in  favour  of 
the  more  usual  ones,  and  relegating  the  original  ones  to  the 
foot  of  the  page,  so  that  the  learner  may  be  able  to  fix  the 
regular  forms  firmly  in  his  memory  before  studying  the  more 
exceptional  ones.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  these  proceed- 
ings of  mine  have  proved  extremely  distasteful  to  many 
members  of  the  mechanical  school,  who  forget  or  ignore 
that  an  editio  princeps  and  a  handbook  for  learners  must 
necessarily  be  constructed  on  totally  different  principles,  and 
that  a  consistent  carrying  out  of  their  principles,  or  rather 
want  of  principles,  would  result  in  our  beginning  to  read 
Greek  in  a  photograph  of  a  half-extinct  palimpsest  without 
word-division,  or  in  a  Byzantine  MS.  full  of  contractions, 
which  the  professor  or  master  himself  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  read. 

The  real  explanation  of  this  mechanical  fanaticism  is,  that 
it  is  often  a  mere  excuse  for  laziness.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  worthlessness  of  the  results  of  modern  philology,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  their  application  to  a  special  language 
postulates  an  enormous  amount  of  hard  labour  and  patient 
training,  and  any  amount  of  critical  sagacity.  But  the 
mechanical  philologist  escapes  all  this.  I  have  seen  Old 
English  text-editions  which  postulated  literally  no  training 
beyond  the  power  of  transcribing  the  Old  English  letters  into 
ordinary  ones. 

Of  course,  as  soon  as  such  men  deviate  from  the  path  of 
rigid  mechanicalness,  they  fall  into  awkward  mistakes.  One 
of  the  editions  in  which  this  method  is  carried  to  its  utmost 
extreme  is  Prof.  Earle's,  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  most 
admirable  one  of  the  Chronicle  (Two  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles 
Parallel),  in  which  even  the  inadequate  and  sense-destroying 
punctuation  of  the  original  is  reproduced.  The  editor  has, 
however,  chosen,  inconsistently  enough,  to  expand  the  con- 
traction of  the  conjugation  '  and ',  but,  strangely  enough  he 
writes  and  throughout  instead  of  and,  with  such  forms  as 
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mxmnwnit  lond,  &c.,  staring  him  in  the  face  on  every  page, 
together  with  a  few  onds  written  out  in  full.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  is  any  very  serious  error,  but  it  is  one  which  any 
one  trained  in  the  German  school  of  philology  could  hardly 
have  made. 

The  inability  to  grasp  general  principles  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of  English  philologists.  Such 
men  as  Kemble  and  Whitley  Stokes  stand  almost  alone  in 
having  attained  a  real  mastery — in  the  case  of  Kemble, 
perhaps,  rather  a  superficial  one — of  the  principles  of  German 
philology.  I  am  often  astonished  to  see  men  consulting 
scientific  works  of  reference,  such  as  Fick's  Worterbuch, 
Curtius's  Griechische  Etymologic,  and  even  Grimm's  Deutsche 
Grammatik,  perhaps  for  years,  without  ever  realizing  the 
elementary  laws  of  letter-change  in  the  diflferent  languages,  so 
that  they  come  out  with  etymologies  which,  on  the  principles 
on  which  these  works  are  written,  are  simply  impossible. 
Others,  again,  claim  to  be  scientific  philologists  on  the 
strength  of  having  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit,  which  is  really  nothing  but  one  of  the  means  to 
an  end. 

Another  of  our  deficiencies  is  the  almost  universal  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  of  text-criticism.  There  is  really  no 
reason  why  we  Englishmen  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mechanical  reproduction  of  MSS.,  or,  still  worse,  to  the  con- 
struction of  texts  on  radically  false  principles,  and  leave  the 
interesting  and  important  work  of  genuine  critical  recon- 
struction entirely  to  our  German  brethren,  and  I  wish  that 
all  would-be  editors  would  carefully  read  our  member 
Mr.  Nicol's  paper  on  *M.  G.  Paris's  Method  of  Editing  in 
his  Vie  de  SL  Alexis'  (Trans.  1873-4,  p.  332).  They  will 
there  find  the  falseness  of  some  of  the  apparently  most 
self-evident  axioms  of  ordinary  editing  briefly  and  clearly 
demonstrated. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  why  we  should  not  at  the 
same  time  keep  up  our  present  method,  from  which,  indeed, 
foreign  scholars  still  have  much  to  learn. 

All  the  evils  I  have  denounced  are,  as  I  remarked  in  my 
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last  Address,  not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  English  character, 
but  simply  to  want  of  systematic  training,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  vital  and  pressing  importance  how  we  are  to  get  this 
training,  and,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says  in  his  already  quoted  report 
on  Dialectology,  'drain  the  pestiferous  marshes  of  dilet- 
tanteism.'  We  want  universities,  we  want  endowment,  for 
science  can  never  be  made  self-supporting,  we  want  perfect 
freedom  of  study,  and,  finally,  we  want  competent  teachers. 
Of  course,  if  those  anomalous  bodies  which  we,  by  a  strange 
misnomer,  call  universities,  can  be  transformed  into  real 
universities,  that  would  certainly  be  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem ;  if  not,  we  must  seek  Government 
or  private  aid. 

Whether  the  talk  of  establishing  professorships  of  English 
at  our  universities  will  come  to  anything  in  our  days  is  very 
doubtful.  If  so,  the  first  result  will  probably  be  a  general 
rush  of  pretenders,  some  of  whom  will  appeal  to  the  length  of 
their  beards,  others  to  the  largeness  of  their  families,  others 
to  their  popularity  in  common-  or  combination-room.  If 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  these  gentlemen,  the 
professorships  will  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  good  men 
in  their  way,  perhaps  industrious  mechanical  text-editors, 
but  devoid  of  general  principles,  and  therefore  unfit  to  train 
up  scientific  workers.  In  this  way  we  may  go  on  for  ever  in 
our  present  rut,  until  German  investigation  has  completely 
exhausted  the  subject  of  English  philology. 

Rather  than  this  should  happen,  I  would  see  the  professor- 
ships given  away  in  the  first  instance  to  foreigners,  if  no 
properly  qualified  Englishmen  are  forthcoming,  unless,  indeed, 
we  could  send  young  men  to  qualify  themselves  by  study  at 
some  German  university. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  no  one  man  can  command  the 
whole  field  of  English  philology :  it  is  so  vast  that  division  of 
labour  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  include  the  subjects  which 
are  absolutely  essential  for  English  philology,  we  require  at 
least  four  special  branches  : 

(1)  Old  English,  and  comparative  Teutonic  philology 
(general  Indogermanic  philology). 
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(2)  Middle  and  Modern  Englisli  languages  (modern  dialects, 
practical  phonetics). 

(3)  English  literature  (middle-age  literature  generally,  espe- 
cially French). 

(4)  Old  French  and  comparative  Romance  philology. 

The  subjects  enclosed  in  parentheses  are  those  which, 
although  of  subordinate  importance,  are  specially  connected 
with  the  principal  ones. 

Each  specialist  must,  of  course,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge 
of  his  own  department,  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
results  of  other  studies,  when  necessary.  Thus,  no  one  can 
study  Middle  English  properly  without  a  sound  knowledge  of 
Old  English  and  Old  French,  although  the  Middle  English 
specialist  cannot  be  expected  to  familiarize  himself  with  all 
the  details  of  these  languages,  nor  with  the  wider  compara- 
tive investigations  by  which  those  details  are  tested.  Nor 
can  the  Old  English  student  dispense  with  the  help  afforded 
by  Middle  and  even  Modern  English  in  many  cases,  while  Old 
French,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  quite  useless  to  him. 

The  separation  of  literature  from  language  is  most  impor- 
tant, as  experience  shows  that  these  subjects  cannot  be  united 
in  one  person  without  one  or  other  of  them  being  practically 
sacrificed  to  the  other. 

These  four  divisions  should  be  put  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality :  they  all  offer  an  inexhaustible  field  for  work,  and 
they  are  all  equally  indispensable  for  the  complete  study  of 
English. 


EECENT  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  THE 
INDOGERMANIC   VOWEL-SYSTEM  ^ 

The  complete  revolution  which  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  years  in  our  views  on  the  vowel-system  of  the  parent 
Indogermanic  language  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  event 
that  has  happened  in  the  history  of  comparative  philology 
since  its  foundation.  A  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
new  views  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  they  have  suggested 
themselves  spontaneously  and  independently  to  a  number  of 
investigators,  whose  results  have  mutually  confirmed  and 
supplemented  one  another.  These  scattered  investigations 
have  now  been  summed  up  in  a  thoroughly  critical  spirit  by 
a  young  Swiss  philologist,  Ferdinand  de  Saussure,  in  his 
Memoire  sur  le  Systeme  Primitif  des  Voyelles  dans  les  langues 
Indo-europeennes  (Leipsic,  1879),  where  he  himself  makes 
further  original  contributions  of  the  highest  value.  Simul- 
taneously with  Saussure 's  book  there  appeared  Friedrich 
Kluge's  Beitrdge  zur  Geschichte  der  germanischen  Conjugation 
(Strassburg,  1879),  in  which  several  of  Saussure's  results  are 
arrived  at  independently,  Kluge's  book  containing  a  general 
sketch  of  the  Indogermanic  vowel-system  as  an  introduction 
to  its  special  subject.  For  general  purposes  the  work  is 
superseded  by  Saussure's.  The  earlier  essays  of  Brugman, 
Osthofi",  and  others,  which  opened  up  the  investigation,  were 
noticed  by  me  in  my  Address  for  1878. 

When  Sanskrit  was  found  to  oppose  a  uniform  a  to  the  grada- 
tion e,  0  in  Greek  (less  perfectly  preserved  in  Latin)  in  such 
words  as  phero,  phdros,  hippos,  ^^p^Je  =  Sanskrit  b'drdmi,  Udra, 
dcwah,  acway^  it  seemed  most  in  keeping  with  the  superior 
antiquity  of  Sanskrit  to  assume  that  its  uniformity  represented 

^  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1880-1,  pp.  155-62. 

2  In  my  transcription  of  Sanskrit  I  denote  the  '  sonant  h '  both  alone  and 
as  part  of  the  *  sonant  aspirates '  by  ('),  keeping  h  for  the  visarga,  which  I 
always  write  where  required  by  the  phonetic  laws  of  the  language. 
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the  primitive  state  of  things,  and  that  the  variety  in  the  other 
languages  was  the  result  of  later  independent  development  in 
each  of  them.  Then  came  the  important  discovery  of  Curtius 
(1864)  that  the  e= Sanskrit  a  appears  in  the  same  words  in  all 
the  European  languages,  and  consequently  cannot  have  deve- 
loped independently  in  each,  but  must  be  referred  to  a  common 
European  parent-language.  Amelung  (1871)  was  the  first  to 
carry  back  the  distinction  between  European  e  and  the  other 
a-sounds  to  parent  Indogermanic,  but  the  real  foundations  of 
the  present  views  were  first  laid  by  Brugman  (1878),  who 
carried  back  both  e  and  o  into  the  primitive  Indogermanic 
vowel-system,  hinting  also  at  the  necessity  of  admitting  several 
other  varieties  of  a  as  well.  The  primitive  vowels  answering 
to  e  and  o  were  written  a^  and  ag  respectively  by  Brugman, 
a  notation  still  generally  followed.  As  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  their  real  sounds  were  those  in  the  English  man  and  not, 
1  shall  write  them  (se)  and  (o)  respectively. 

(8e)-series. 

Every  syllable  containing  (sd)  is  capable  both  of  weakening 
and  gradation,  unmodified  (se)  itself  representing  the  strong 
or  normal  stage. 

The  strong  (ae)  appears  only  in  originally  accented  syllables, 
as  in  Greek  phSro,  genos,  spSrma,  mSthu,  Latin  fero,  genus, 
tegmen,  pecus,  Sanskrit  b'drdmi,  jdnah,  d'drman,  pdcu. 
That  Sanskrit  a = European  e  must  within  a  comparatively 
late  period  have  been  a  palatal  vowel  is  proved  by  the  regular 
change  of  k  before  it  into  the  palatal  c,  as  in  pdnca  =  Greek 
pSnte,  k  remaining  unchanged  before  Sanskrit  a  =  European  o. 

The  iveak  stage  is  confined  to  unaccented  syllables,  and 
consists  in  the  expulsion  of  the  (ae)  wherever  practicable. 
Thus  Sanskrit  kdromi,  root  (kaer),  appears  in  the  past  passive 
participle  as  krtd,  with  syllabic  r.  So  also  /caZj9=(kaelp)  has 
the  participle  klptd.  These  syllabic  liquids  are  now  referred 
to  the  parent  Indogermanic  language,  instead  of  being  . 
regarded  as  a  weakening  peculiar  to  Sanskrit.  In  the 
European  languages  syllabic  r  has  been  resolved  into 
a  consonantal  (non-syllabic)   r  accompanied    by  a  distinct 
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vowel.     The  following  are  the  combinations  which  correspond 
to  syllabic  r  in  the  chief  European  languages  (Saussure,  p.  7) : 

Greek :  ar,  al ;  ra,  la. 

Latin  :  o?%  ul  (ol). 

Germanic :  or,  ol. 
The  following  are  examples:  Greek  edrakon= Sanskrit 
ddrcam,  from  derlwniai,  tarpometha  from  tSrjw,  blast68= 
wrdd'd;  Latin  fors=b'rH,  cord-  =  krd,  pulsus  from  pello; 
Germanic  borands,  Old  English  boren,  from  beran  (cp.  Sanskrit 
b'7id) ;  wolf  a,  OE.  wulf=  Sanskrit  wrka  (originally  wrkd). 

The  original  syllabic  nasals  have  been  lost  everywhere. 
The  following  are  the  sounds  which  correspond  to  original 
syllabic  n  and  m  respectively  in  the  different  languages : 

Sanskrit :  a  a. 

Greek :  a  a. 

Latin :  en  em. 

Germanic :  un  um. 
Examples  are  :  Sanskrit  tatd,  Greek  tatdSy  Latin  tentus= 
original  tntd  from  the  root  txn ;  Sanskrit  Tnati.JjSbtin  men{ti)8, 
Germsimc  gamundiz  (OE.  gemynd)  from  mden;  Sanskrit  daca, 
Greek  deka,  Latin  decern,  Germanic  tehun^dxkm. 

There  remain,  lastly,  the  words  with  a  diphthong  in  the 
strong  form,  such  as  Greek  ehni,  Sanskrit  emi,  whose  weak 
form  shows  the  simple  vowel,  as  in  the  plural  {men  (with 
shifting  of  the  original  accent),  Sanskrit  imdh,  the  original 
forms  being  (seimi)  and  (imas).  It  is  evident  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  diphthongic  vowel  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  liquids,  (sei)  being  equivalent  to  (aej),  so  that  the  older 
view  of  (aei)  being  the  result  of  the  diphthongic  strengthening 
of  i  must  be  reversed  :  iis  sl  weakening  of  (aei),  which  consists 
in  dropping  the  (se).  Other  examples  of  weakened  (aei)  are 
the  Latin  didus  from  the  strong  d^ico,  Latin  fidimus, 
Teutonic  bitum,  Sanskrit  biUidimd,  the  strong  form  being 
(b'seid),  preserved  in  the  Germanic  bUan.  Examples  of 
weakened  (seu)  are  Sanskrit  budd'd,  Greek  pustds,  Germanic 
bodand  (OE.  boden),  from  the  strong  (b'seud'),  preserved  in 
Sanskrit  bddhdmi,  Germanic  beudan  (OE.  bSodan). 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  loss  of  the  (ae)  in 
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the  weak  i  of  imaSy  the  exact  nature  of  the  process  is  by  no 
means  self-evident.  The  general  hypothesis  seems  to  be  that 
the  (ae)  was  dropped  bodily.  But  this  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  full  stress-vowel  should 
be  dropped  and  the  subordinate  element  of  the  diphthong 
retained,  and  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
unaccented  (aei)  underwent  a  gradual  approximation  of  its 
elements,  ending  in  monophthongization  and  shortening,  thus 
— (sei),  (ei),  (i),  (i).  So  also  with  (aeu),  which  would  naturally 
pass  through  (ou)  and  (u)  into  (u).  The  same  reasoning 
applies  also,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  liquid-combinations. 
Unaccented  (ser)  would  pass  through  (er)  with  the  neutral 
vowel  into  (f),  whence  simple  (r).  (aen)  would  first  weaken 
its  n  into  a  nasalization  of  the  vowel,  and  the  resulting  (sdn), 
or  rather  (sdii),  would,  in  accordance  with  well-known  ten- 
dencies, be  deepened  into  {a>n),  whence  (an)  and  the  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  (a),  although  the  Latin  en  points  rather  to  (aen). 

These  considerations  had  suggested  themselves  to  me  some 
time  before  I  found  the  same  view  expressed  in  H.  Moeller's 
review  of  Kluge's  book  in  Englische  Studien  (iii.  1,  p.  151 
note).  Moeller  remarks :  '  The  weak  stage  before  consonants 
resulted  probably  not  from  "  dropping  of  the  a/',  but  from 
shortening  after  previous  contraction,  so  that  i  and  u  would 
be  shortenings  of  e  and  o,  themselves  contractions  of  aji  and 
a^u  in  unaccented  syllables.' 

Where  de  is  flanked  with  stopped  consonants,  the  (ae)  is 
retained  in  the  weak  stage,  thus  in  Greek  the  weak  skeptds 
has  the  same  vowel  as  the  strong  skSptomai,  and  the 
Germanic  participle  gehand  (OE.  gifen)  retains  the  strong 
vowel  of  the  infinitive  gSban.  But  if  the  (ae)  can  be  dropped, 
it  disappears  without  leaving  any  trace,  as  in  the  conjugation 
of  the  verb  substantive  :  dsnii,  smdsi,  dd,  8Jdm,  Greek  ^khein 
from  Skkd=^86khd,pU8thai  from  the  root(paet).  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  was  originally  dropped  everywhere,  and 
only  introduced  again  by  the  analogy  of  the  strong  forms. 

We  now  come  to  (o),  the  gradation  of  (ae).  Wherever  we 
find  e  and  o  alternating  in  the  same  root  in  Greek  (and  Latin), 
the  latter  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  gradation  (steigerung) 
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of  the  former.  This  vague  term  is  preferable  to  *  strengthen- 
ing' or  any  more  precise  one,  as  it  does  not  commit  us  to 
any  theory  of  the  origin  of  (d),  which  is  still  uncertain. 
(d)  occurs  in  perfects,  such  as  Greek  gegona,  dSdorka,  SoiJca, 
whose  presents  have  the  forms  gen,  clerk,  (iv)eik  with  the 
normal  (se) ;  in  Latin  we  still  find  such  perfects  as  tetondi^ 
memordij  the  hypothetical  older  presents  tendOy  merdo  being 
lost,  (o)  occurs  in  a  large  number  of  nouns,  such  as  Greek 
gonu,  ndstos,  tonos^  Latin  forma.  In  Sanskrit  (d)  appears  in 
the  form  of  d  in  open,  a  in  close  syllables,  as  in  jagdna 
=  Greek  gego  na,  janu = gdn  u ,  daddrca  =  dedorka. 

There  is  also  the  important  alternation  of  (ae)  and  (o)  in 
endings,  as  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  tvd' dmah^  ekhomen,  ivd'anti, 
ekhonti,  wd'atha,  ekhete,  dcwah,  hippos,  dcwani,  hippon,  dciva, 
Mppe, 

These  inflexional  alternations  of  (se)  and  (o)  are  evidently 
dependent  (partly,  at  least)  on  the  character  of  the  following 
consonants,  (o)  appearing  before  a  nasal. 

There  are  no  traces  of  such  consonantal  influences  on  the 
development  of  (o)  in  root-syllables,  (o),  unlike  the  strong 
and  the  weak  stage,  appears  also  to  be  independent  of  the 
accent,  occurring,  at  least  as  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes, 
in  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  equally. 

(a)-series. 

Many  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  agree  in  containing  an 
a  which  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from  the  (8e)-series,  for  it 
never  alternates  with  e  ov  o.  Examples  are  dgoy  agrds^  ager, 
ap6,  ah,  ardo,  ardre,  laids,  laevus,  tatiros,  taurus.  This  a 
alternates  with  an  a,  and  a  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
forms  of  the  (8e)-series  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a  represents 
the  strong  stage,  of  which  a  is  a  weakening.  Thus  to  the 
Sanskrit  dsmi,  svids,  Smi,  imdh  correspond  the  Greek  phdmi 
(with  shifting  of  the  older  accent),  phainen.  The  weak  a 
occurs  also  in  the  participle  phatds,  also  in  statds,  whose 
strong  form  appears  in  the  present  histdmi;  latko  and  elathon 
are  related  exactly  as  leipo,  elipon.  The  two  stages  are  also 
seen  in  2Mter  and  mater. 
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The  Greek-Latin  d  appears  in  the  same  form  in  Sanskrit, 
where  it  is  distinguished  from  a  =  (o)  by  retaining  its  length 
in  close  as  well  as  open  syllables,  as  in  ^asfi,  from  cas,  Latin 
car-meTif  casmena.  The  a  appears  sometimes  as  a,  sometimes 
as  ?,  as  in  djati=dgo  (originally  formed  from  an  aorist  parallel 
to  ilathon),  pita  =  pater,  sthitd=statds.  The  alternation  in 
cdsti,  cishmdh  is  perfectly  parallel  to  that  in  dwSshti,  dvjishmdh, 
although  the  ^  s  in  the  weak  forms  of  the  two  verbs  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 

From  the  parallelism  between  the  (a)-  and  the  (8e)-series, 
Saussure  draws  the  very  probable  conclusion  that  a  must  be 
analysed  into  (se)  +  some  consonantal  element,  which  he  writes 
A,  so  that  std={st8QA.),  statd= {si A.ii,),  the  A  being  afterwards 
changed  into  a  vowel  of  intermediate  quality. 

The  reality  of  this  analysis  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  in  formations  where  roots  of  the  (se) -series  develop 
the  gradation  (o),  Greeka  (  =  8eA)  becomes  o  (=oa),  thus  bomos 
stands  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  hdma  as  kormds  does  to 
JcSrma ;  compare  also  phone  with  poin%  khord  with  sphodrds. 

Greek  (and  Latin)  also  have  an  o  and  an  e  which  are  quite 
independent  both  of  one  another,  and  of  the  e  and  o  of  the 
(ae) -series.  These  vowels  appear,  like  the  a,  only  in  the  weak 
stage,  the  strong  one  being  o,  e  respectively,  as  in  dotos,  thetos, 
didomi,  titkemi.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  e  in 
the  parent  language  is  dubious,  and  Saussure  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  merely  a  later  European  development  of  the 
a  of  std.  The  o  is  represented  by  several  words  of  undoubted 
antiquity,  such  as  dsse,  oculus,  pdsis,  poilrl,  nox,  r)iomle.  In 
Sanskrit  it  appears  as  short  a  in  open  as  well  as  closed 
syllables,  being  thus  distinct  from  the  representative  of  Greek 
and  Latin  o  —  (o).  Thus  p6&i%  and  monlle  reappear  in  Sanskrit 
as  pdti  and  niani. 

Saussure  does  not  attempt  to  determine  the  real  nature  of 
the  supposed  consonantal  elements  of  the  roots  in  (aeA)  and 
(sBO).  Moeller  in  the  passage  already  quoted  gives  a  good 
hint,  suggesting  that  (A)  may  have  been  the  *  sonant  glottal 
spirant ',  (e)  the  same  voiceless,  and  (o)  the  glottal  r.  The 
distinction  between  the  first  and  the  last  is  one  that  I  cannot 
realize,  and  I  would  suggest  as  possible,  though,  of  course. 
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purely  hypothetical  identifications,  (A)  =  the  glottal  r,  or 
voiced  glottal  trill,  (o)  the  same  labialized,  =  the  Danish  r, 
while  (e) — assuming  its  actual  existence — may  have  been  (a) 
palatalized.  The  deep  tone  of  the  first  would  naturally  change 
a  preceding  (se)  into  a,  while  the  rounding  of  the  second  and 
the  palatal  quality  of  the  last  would  as  naturally  modify  it 
in  the  direction  of  o  and  e.  That  the  Semitic  glottal  consonants 
— at  least  the  ain — existed  in  the  Sanskrit  pronunciation  of 
the  authors  of  the  phonetic  treatises  has  been  shown  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  who  assigns  to  the  '  sonant  h '  and  the  second  element 
of  the  '  sonant  aspirates '  a  sound  which  is  practically  that  of 
a  glottal  r  (E.E.P.  1134).  It  may  be  remarked  that  no  conso- 
nants are  more  liable  to  be  absorbed  into  the  preceding  vowels 
than  these  '  glottids  '.  Also  that  the  weakenings  of  (sba),  &c., 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  (sei),  &c.,  (stata) 
being  a  shortening  of  (stata). 

The  general  result  of  the  investigations  here  briefly  summed 
up  is  that  every  syllable  originally  contained  the  vowel  (se), 
either  alone  or  else  in  combination  with  some  semi -vowel, 
and  that  under  certain  unknown  conditions  (se)  became  (o), 
while  when  unaccented  it  underwent  a  variety  of  weakenings 
which  in  most  cases  practically  amounted  to  its  entire  dis- 
appearance. 

The  most  important  fact  about  (o)  is  its  length  in  Sanskrit, 
which  has  suggested  to  me  the  following  theory :  originally 
the  parent  Indogermanic  language  had  only  one  vowel,  a, 
which  under  certain  circumstances  (when  unaccented  (?) — of 
course  after  the  development  of  syllabic  r,  &c.)  was  afterwards 
lengthened  into  a,  and  then  rounded  into  (oo),  as  in  English 
fall,  all  the  short  a's  being  at  the  same  time  palatalized  into 
(ge),  as  in  the  English  man ;  the  difference  between  original 
a  and  d  being  now  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative,  the  (do) 
into  which  the  latter  had  developed  was  shortened  into  (o), 
first  in  close  syllables,  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  then  everywhere, 
as  in  the  European  languages ;  we  have  a  direct  proof  that 
Sanskrit  a=(ae)  was  a  direct  development  from  the  latter,  and 
for  a=(oo)  we  have  only  to  assume  that  unrounding  of  which 
there  are  many  examples  in  living  languages. 

L  2 


EEPOETS  ON  PHONETICS,  GENEEAL  PHILO- 
LOGY, AND  GEEMANIC  AND  ENGLISH 
PHILOLOGY! 

Report  on  Phonetics 

The  contributions  to  phonetics,  both  general  and  special, 
that  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years  are  both 
numerous  and  important. 

Few  works  have  been  so  anxiously  expected  as  the 
promised  revision  of  Visible  Speech  by  the  author.  The 
progress  of  phonetics  has  been  so  great  during  the  fourteen 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  that  epoch- 
making  work — a  progress  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
influence  of  Visible  Speech  itself — and  Mr.  Bells  views  have 
been  subjected  to  such  criticism  both  by  friend  and  foe,  that 
great  curiosity  was  felt  as  to  how  he  would  meet  these 
changed  conditions.  The  book  has  at  last  appeared,^  and, 
I  regret  much  to  say,  must  be  pronounced  a  disappointing 
one.  Those  who,  like  myself,  after  a  long  study  of  Visible 
Speech,  have  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
not  only  admits  of,  but  urgently  requires  supplementing  and 
revision,  think  they  have  a  right  to  expect  something  more 
than  a  mere  restatement  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  in- 
augural edition.  In  fact,  the  idea  of  popularizing  Visible 
Speech  is  an  unfortunate  one,  and  until  the  system  has 
been  completely  tested,  and  has  assumed  a  permanent  form, 

*  Transactions  of  the  PhiMogical  Society,  1882-4,  pp.  100-19. 

*  Sounds  and  their  relations,  a  complete  manual  of  universal  alphabetics  ; 
illustrated  by  means  of  Visible  Speech  :  and  exhibiting  the  pronunciation  of 
English  in  various  styles,  and  of  other  languages  and  dialects,  by  Alex. 
Melville  Bell,  F.E.I.S.,  &c.     London,  Trubner  &  Co.,  1882. 
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generally  approved  of  by  scientific  phoneticians,  the  attempt 
to  popularize  it  seems  more  likely  to  do  harm  than  good. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Bell  has  improved  his 
Visible  Speech  typography,  and  that  he  has  so  far  profited  by 
criticism  as  to  make  his  exposition  less  dryly  schematic,  nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  he  has  made  it  clearer  by  the  more 
liberal  use  of  key-words.  He  has  also  reversed  the  former 
values  of  the  symbols  for  s  and  sh,  and  of  those  for  the  front- 
point  and  point-front  consonants,  the  last  being  now  identified 
by  him  with  English  th.  The  only  information  we  receive 
about  the  grounds  of  this  change  is  (p.  32)  that  '  experience 
has  shown  that  the  present  arrangement  is  preferable'. 
I  miss  detailed  argument  here  especially,  for  the  good  reason 
that  I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  change 
as  regards  s  and  sh,  and  still  believe  that  Mr.  Bell's  original 
analysis  is  the  most  correct  one  yet  published,  with  the 
slight  modifications  made  in  my  Handbook  of  Phonetics 
(p.  40).  His  analysis  of  the  ordinary  English  th  and  /  as 
divided  consonants  is,  I  believe,  not  accepted  by  any  one  but 
the  author,  and  is  evidently  due  to  an  attempt  to  maintain 
the  symmetry  of  a  defective  consonant-system.  In  my  paper 
on  Sound- Notation  (Trans.  1880-1,  II)  I  suggested  a  symbol 
for  the  teeth,  formed  by  a  simple  modification  of  existing 
V.  S.  symbols,  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  original 
consonant- system,  which  would  enable  us  to  put  th  and  / 
into  their  natural  places  as  point-teeth  and  lip-teeth  con- 
sonants respectively.  This  suggestion  has  probably  been 
made  by  others  as  well,  for  Mr.  Bell  indulges  (pp.  92  foil.)  in 
a  polemic  of  some  length  against  it,  but  without  mentioning 
any  names.  His  main  contention  is  that  it  is  practically 
useless  to  symbolize  the  fixed  parts  of  the  mouth.  The 
author's  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Bell,  and  his  fellow-workers  in 
America,  are  not  only  of  the  same  opinion  as  I  am,  but  think 
I  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

But  it  is  pleasanter  to  dwell  on  the  merits  than  on  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Bell's  work.  His  analysis  of  the  vowels  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  really  great  achievements  of  modern 
science,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my  Handbook  has  been 
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the  means  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  Continental 
students.  The  German  edition  of  Storm's  English  Philology^ 
in  which  the  valuable  section  on  '  general  phonetics ',  con- 
taining a  full  account  of  the  work  done  by  the  English  school 
with  Ellis  and  Bell  at  their  head,  has  been  made  accessible  to 
a  larger  circle  of  readers  than  it  was  in  the  original  Norwegian 
edition,  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  end. 

Sievers,  the  leading  German  phonetician,  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  phonology  of  the  Indo- 
germanic  languages,^  has  very  generously  acknowledged  his 
obligations  to  what  he  justly  calls  the  '  English-Scandinavian' 
school  of  phonetics.  He  says  (Preface,  p.  v) :  'I  must  openly 
confess  that  even  the  first  edition  of  my  book  would  have 
received  a  materially  different  form  if  I  had  at  that  time 
been  acquainted  with,  or  had  utilized  better,  the  two  works 
which  have  founded  modern  phonetics — Bell's  Visible  Speech, 
and  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation.'  Again,  *  I  mention 
by  way  of  example  the  important  theory  of  transition-sounds 
or  "  glides ",  of  which  I  had  given  only  a  few  scanty  hints, 
while  the  whole  system  of  them  had  been  made  clear  by  Ellis 
and  Bell  for  years  past.' 

It  is  satisfactory  to  think,  not  only  that  English  phoneticians 
are  thus  paying  back  the  large  debt  they  owe  to  German 
science,  but  that  in  this  way  we  are  beginning  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  really  international  school  of  phonetics,  for, 
as  I  have  said  elsewhere  (Spoken  Swedish,  Trans.  1877-9, 
p.  542),  phonology  without  comparison  is  a  sheer  impossibility ; 
and  as  no  one  can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sounds 
of  more  than  comparatively  few  languages,  each  investigator 
bringing,  according  to  his  nationality,  special  qualifications 
and  disqualifications  to  the  task  of  observing,  comparing,  and 
analysing  the  sounds  of  the  group  he  is  dealing  with,  it  is 

*  Englische  Pliilologie  :  anleitung  zum  wissenschaftliclien  studium  der 
onglischen  sprache,  von  Jolian  Storm,  vom  verfasser  fur  das  deutsche 
publikum  bearbeitet.     I.  Die  lebende  sprache.     Heilbronn,  Henninger,  1881. 

2  Grundziigc  der  Phonetik  zur  einfuhrung  in  das  studium  der  lautlehre 
der  indogermanischen  sprachen,  von  Eduard  Sievers.  Zweite  wesentlicli 
umgearbeitete  und  vermehrte  auflage  der  '  Grundziige  der  Lautphysiologie '. 
Leipzig,  Breitkopf  und  Httrtel,  1881. 
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absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  constantly  compare  his 
results  with  those  of  others.  It  is  now  an  axiom  with 
phoneticians  that  no  one  can  understand  the  sounds  ot*  his 
own  language  unless  he  is  able  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  several  others.  Often,  indeed,  some  of  the  sounds  of 
a  language  are  more  correctly  appreciated  by  foreigners  than 
by  natives. 

An  investigation  of  the  sounds  of  a  language  by  a  foreigner 
is  thus,  though  likely  enough  to  contain  errors  of  detail, 
tolerably  sure  to  notice  points  which  may  escape  native 
observers.  Even  if  it  does  nothing  more  than  stimulate 
natives  to  do  the  work  over  again  in  a  fuller  and  more 
accurate  form,  it  is  amply  justified.  Kurschat's  Lithuanian 
grammar,  the  work  of  a  native,  is  no  doubt  a  great  improve- 
ment on  that  of  the  German  Schleicher,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  ever  have  been  undertaken  without  the 
incentive  of  Schleicher's  example.  In  the  same  way  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  my  above-mentioned  essay  on  spoken  Swedish 
has  induced  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Prof,  Storm's 
Norwegian  pupils  to  write  a  similar  treatise  on  the  phonology 
of  the  spoken  educated  Norse,^  which  very  closely  resembles 
Swedish.  Strange  to  say,  this  is  the  first  scientifically  accu- 
rate and  detailed  account,  by  a  native,  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  standard  language,  as  opposed  to  a  dialect,  that 
has  yet  appeared.  When  the  same  work  has  been  done  for 
English,  French,  German,  and  other  European  languages,  we 
shall  be  able  to  say  that  the  foundations  of  a  rational 
practical  study  of  these  languages — which  at  present  do  not 
exist — have  been  laid.  The  author  is  a  thorough -going 
adherent  of  the  English  school;  he  even  retains  the  English 
names  of  the  vowels — '  high -front-narrow,*  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  Prof.  Trautmann,  of  Bonn,  in  a  review 
of  Sievers's  Lautphysiologie  (Anglia,  iv.  2,  pp.  56  foil.),  has 
made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  English  school,  and  on  those  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen  who  have  confessed  to  having 
learnt    something    from    it.     The    reckless,    almost    boyish, 

^  Bidrag  til  dansk-norskens  lydlsere,  af  K.  Brekke.  Separataftryk  af  Aars 
og  Voss's  skoles  indbydelsesskrift  for  1881.     Kristiania,  Fabritius,  1881. 
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conceit  of  Trautmann's  tone  has  certainly  excited  more 
amusement  than  indignation  among  his  adversaries,  but  is 
nevertheless  to  be  deplored.  I  have  criticized  Trautmann's 
attack,  and,  I  think,  refuted  it  in  a  review  of  Storm's 
Englische  Philologie  in  the  Gottinger  gelehrte  Anzeigen 
(1881,  No.  44),  and  need  not  go  into  details  here.  Anyhow, 
we  shall  all  be  glad  to  see  Trautmann's  promised  work  on 
'  Sounds  in  general,  and  those  of  French,  English,  and 
German  in  particular',  and  to  learn  from  it  what  is  to  be 
learnt,  although  most  of  us  will  think  that  he  has  made 
a  bad  beginning  to  his  phonetic  career. 

Techmer,  in  his  Phonetik,^  has  also  gone  a  way  of  his  own, 
but  what  that  way  really  is,  or  what  his  object  was  in 
publishing  this  elaborate  and  expensive  work,  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  book  consists  of  a  mass  of  anatomical  details, 
many  of  which  have  scarcely  the  remotest  bearing  on 
phonetics,  with  remarks  on  acoustics,  psychology,  the  origin 
of  language,  and  other  general  questions,  together  with  a  mass 
of  undigested  quotations  from  the  most  incongruous  authorities. 
The  author's  views  on  phonetics  proper  are  expressed  in  the 
vaguest  and  most  abstract  way,  and  he  has  added  little  or 
nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  sounds  of  language. 
Not  a  single  key-word  is  given  to  explain  what  sound  the 
author  means  by  'open  e',  &c.  Nor  is  there  any  clear 
definition  of  the  author's  standpoint  compared  with  that  of 
his  predecessors.  Although  the  work  no  doubt  contains 
many  hints  which  may  be  useful  to  specialists,  it  is  an  entire 
failure  as  a  guide  to  general  phonetics. 

Lastly,  I  may  call  attention  to  a  short  essay  on  the 
'Arrangement  of  the  Vowels'  by  G.  Michaelis.^  The  main 
object  of  the  work  is  the  comparison  of  Bell's  check-board 
tabulation  of  the  vowels  with  the  older  triangular  arrange- 
ment still  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  a  vindication  of  the 
latter,  but   the   really  valuable  part   of   it  is  the  excellent 

'  Phonetik  :  zur  vergleichenden  physiologie  der  stinime  uud  sprache,  von 
Dr.  F.  Techmer.  I.  Text  und  Anmerkungen.  II.  Atlas.  Leipzig,  Engel- 
mann,  1880. 

2  Ueber  die  anordnung  der  vokale,  von  G.  Michaelis  [Abdruck  aus  Herrigs 
Archiv,  Bd.  64  und  65],     Berlin,  Barthol,  1881. 
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historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  vowel- theories  from 
Roman  times  til)  the  present  clay. 

Report  on  General  Philology 

The  most  important  work  on  general  philology  that  has 
appeared  of  late  years  is  perhaps  Paul's  Principles  of  the 
History  of  Language,'^  in  which,  following  mainly  the  psycho- 
logical views  of  Steinthal,  he  has  summed  up  the  views  on 
the  growth  of  language  which  have  been  lately  developed 
among  the  younger  school  of  German  philologists,  in  many 
cases  carrying  them  out  more  rigorously  and  consistently, 
and  adding  many  original  ideas  of  his  own,  and  has  produced 
a  comprehensive,  though  necessarily  somewhat  curtailed, 
outline  of  the  general  principles  which  govern  the  life  and 
growth  of  language  in  general.  What  strikes  one  most  in 
the  work  is  its  extreme  soundness;  it  inspires  the  reader 
with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  author's  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  but  also  in  his  logical  and  critical  handling 
of  them. 

In  his  introductory  chapters  he  argues  the  -necessity  of 
a  general  theoretical  science  of  language,  discusses  the 
relation  of  this  science  to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
makes  some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  linguistic 
development,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  spoken 
word  or  sound  has  no  history — that  changes  are  not  in  words, 
but  in  the  organs  and  organisms,  physical  and  mental,  which 
produce  those  words.  In  treating  of  the  laws  of  sound- 
change,  he  argues  that,  just  as  in  writing,  one  and  the  same 
person  never  forms  any  two  letters  identically  alike,  so  also 
in  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  shifting  of  the 
positions  and  actions  by  which  we  form  a  sound,  which 
changes  are  only  partially  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the 
spoken  sound.  [Curiously  enough,  Paul  does  not  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  much  more  potent  cause  of  change  which 
exists  in  the  fact  that  one  generation  can  learn  the  sounds  of 

^  Principien  der  sprachgeschichte,  von  Hermann  Paul,  professor  der  deut- 
schen  sprache  und  literatur  an  der  universitat  Freiburg.  Halle,  Niemeyer, 
1880. 
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the  preceding  one  by  imitation  only.  It  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  modifications  made  by  tlie  individual  in  a  sound 
he  has  once  learnt,  independently  of  imitation  of  those  around 
him,  are  not  too  infinitesimal  to  have  any  appreciable  effect.] 
He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  formation  of  those  asso- 
ciated groups  of  sounds  and  ideas  which  constitute  words  and 
sentences ;  with  the  destruction  and  confusion  caused  in  these 
groups  by  changes  of  sound  and  meaning;  and  with  the 
reaction  by  means  of  analogical  formation.  [Thus,  to  take 
an  English  example,  the  sound-change  known  as  '  mutation ' 
obscured  the  relation  between  the  Old  English  gold  and  the 
adjective  gylden  (the  original  forms  having  been  gulfio, 
gulpino),  but  in  Modern  English  gilden  has  been  made  into 
golden  by  the  analogy  of  gold^  and  the  etymological  relation 
has  thus  been  made  as  clear  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.] 
Paul  well  says  (p.  100) :  '  We  can  hardly  realize  to  what  an 
extent  the  disconnectedness,  confusion,  and  unintelligibility 
of  language  would  extend,  if  it  had  to  endure  patiently  all 
the  ravages  of  sound-change,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
reaction  against  them.'  But  he  also  proceeds  to  show  that 
the  disconnecting,  isolating  influences  of  sound-  and  other 
changes  also  have  a  positive,  creative  value,  for  it  is  only 
by  'isolation'  that  proper  names  and  pronouns  (such  as 
French  on  from  homo)  can  be  developed  out  of  nouns,  &c. 
He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  development  of  the  parts  of 
speech  from  this  point  of  view.  The  concluding  chapters 
treat  of  the  development  of  dialects,  the  relation  between 
written  and  spoken  language,  and  between  standard  languages 
and  dialects. 

This  work  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  productions 
of  our  own  *  Drawing-room '  school,  of  which  Prof.  Max 
Miiller,  with  his  fascinating  and  facile  pen,  is  both  the 
founder  and  still  the  worthiest  representative.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  some  of  those  whose  mental  digestions  have  not  been 
hopelessly  impaired  by  the  toffy  and  Turkish  delight  served 
up  to  them  in  the  pages  of  Prof.  Miiller  and  his  numerous 
followers,  will  turn  with  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief  to  the 
plain  loaf  of  whole-meal  bread  provided  by  Prof.  Paul,  tough 
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as  its  crust  undoubtedly  is.  Perhaps,  too,  those  who  have 
vainly  tried  to  grasp  the  brilliant,  but  unsubstantial  theories 
of  what  may  be  called  the  '  Soap-bubble '  school,  will  find  the 
severely  consistent  logic  of  Prof.  Paul  more  satisfying  in  the 
end,  much  as  they  may  be  exasperated  by  the  exaggeratedly 
German  abstractness  and  cumbrousness  of  his  style. 

While  on  the  subject  of  English  popular  philology,  I  would 
call  attention  to  the  chapters  on  language  in  Dr.  Tylor's 
Anthropology'^  as  being  among  the  best  of  their  kind  that 
have  been  published  in  England.  Not  only  are  the  details  on 
the  deaf-and-dumb  gesture  language  of  great  value  to  the 
specialist,  but  the  treatment  of  the  whole  subject  strikes  me 
as  remarkably  sound  and  clear. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars 
headed  by  Sievers's  Phonetik  is  Delbriick's  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  Language.^  The  first  part  of  this  short  work 
is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Arian  philology  from  Bopp  to 
the  present  time,  showing  how  the  problems  which  are  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  philologists  have  developed  them- 
selves. Bopp,  his  contemporaries  and  successors  down  to 
Schleicher,  and  Schleicher  himself,  are  treated  of  in  separate 
chapters,  followed  by  one  which  deals  with  modern  tendencies. 
These  last  are  summed  up  by  the  author  as  follows :  (1)  the 
interest  in  the  history  and  origin  of  inflexion  decreases ;  (2)  it 
is  acknowledged  that  the  separate  languages  (Greek,  Latin, 
&c.)  had  no  power  of  making  new  words  and  forms,  except 
by  analogy;  (3)  increased  strictness  in  applying  sound-laws, 
culminating  in  the  axiom  (first  stated,  apparently,  by  Leskien) 
that  sound-laws  admit  of  no  exception,  and  that  apparent 
exceptions  are  due  to  the  workings  of  analogy  ;  (4)  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  living  languages.  The  second  part  deals 
with  the  problems  themselves,  namely,  Bopp's  agglutinative 
theory,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  only  plausible  one  against 

1  Anthropology  ;  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  man  and  civilization,  by 
E.B.  Tylor,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.     London,  Macmillan,  1881. 

2  Einleitung  in  das  sprachstudium :  ein  beitrag  zur  geschichte  und 
methodik  der  vergleichenden  sprachforschung,  von  B.  Delbruck.  Leipzig, 
Breitkopf  und  Hartel,  1880. 
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Westphal's  evolution  theory  and  Ludwig's  adaptation  theory ; 
the  various  questions  connected  with  sound-laws ;  and  lastly, 
with  the  genealogical  relations  of  the  separate  languages. 
The  best  part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly  the  historical.  As 
a  whole,  it  is  hardly  full  enough  to  serve  as  an  efficient  guide 
to  the  student.  The  author  often  gives  his  own  conclusions 
in  too  dogmatic — often  dogmatically  sceptical — a  way,  an 
without  accurate  references  to  the  works  he  is  criticizing, 
although  half  the  value  of  an  introduction  like  this  consists 
in  its  guiding  the  beginner  and  outsider  to  the  exact  places 
where  information  and  suggestions  are  to  be  found,  help 
which  even  the  specialist  is  often  glad  of. 

One  branch  of  Arian  philology  which  Delbriick  has  made 
peculiarly  his  own  is  that  of  comparative  syntax.  The  four 
volumes  of  his  Syntactical  Investigations^  now  published 
have  indeed  laid  the  foundations  of  the  science  not  only  for 
the  Arian  family,  but  for  language  in  general.  In  the  third 
volume  he  shows  (though  partly  anticipated  by  Bergaigne,  as 
he  himself  points  out)  that  parent  Arian  had  already  developed 
a  perfectly  definite  word-order,  so  that  each  separate  language 
received  not  only  its  words  ready-made,  but  also,  to  a  great 
extent,  its  sentences,  the  primitive  order  having  been  faith- 
fully preserved  in  the  oldest  Sanskrit  prose— that  of  the 
fore-classical  brdhmanas.  .  The  fourth  volume  is  of  peculiar 
interest  to  all  philologists.  In  it  the  more  certain  results  of 
comparative  syntactology,  as  far  as  they  apply  to  Greek,  are 
summed  up  much  in  the  same  way  as  Curtius  has  summed 
up  the  results  of  the  comparative  study  of  the  formal  side  of 
the  language  in  his  well-known  Griechische  etymologie. 

Passing  from  general  principles  to  their  application  to  the 
detailed  investigation  of  the  structure  of  each  Arian  lan- 
guage separately,  one  is  simply  appalled  by  the  vast  mass 
of  undigested,    scattered,  and  conflicting   investigations   the 

*  Syntaktische  forschungen,  von  B.  Delbriick.  Halle,  Buchhandlung  des 
Waisenhauses.  I.  Der  gebrauch  des  conjunctivs  und  optativs  in  Sanskrit  und 
griechischen,  1871.  II.  Altindische  tempuslehre,  1877.  III.  Diealtindische 
wortfolge  aus  dem  ^atapathabrahmana  dargestellt,  1878.  IV.  Die  grand- 
lagen  der  griechischen  syntax,  1879. 
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student  has  to  try  and  master.  Schleicher's  CoTnpendium  is 
now  so  utterly  antiquated  that  no  one  thinks  ot*  using  it 
except  for  the  sake  of  its  word-lists  and  inflexion  tables,  and 
in  the  present  revolutionary  state  of  all  things  philological, 
it  is  hopeless  expecting  any  real  philologist  to  make  himself 
the  butt  of  his  fellows  by  attempting  to  supersede  it.  The 
only  feasible  plan  is  evidently  that  of  a  series  of  grammars 
of  each  language  on  a  uniform  plan.  When  the  series  of 
Indogermanic  grammars  (see  Trans.  1877-9,  p.  383)  was  first 
announced,  it  was  hoped  that  the  promise  of  their  appearance 
'in  quick  succession'  would  be  fulfilled  more  literally  than 
has  been  the  case.  Whitney's  Sanskrit  Grammar  (to  which 
I  shall  return  again)  worthily  opened  the  series,  and  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  Gustav  Meyer's  Griechische 
Grammatik,  but  nothing  more  has  appeared  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  am  told  that,  although  the  Slavonic  grammar 
may  be  expected  soon,  the  others  are  indefinitely  behind- 
hand— each  one  waiting  for  the  other's  investigations,  and 
afraid  to  commit  itself  to  doubtful  views. 

The  Greek  grammar— in  accordance  with  the  general  plan 
of  the  series — confines  itself  to  phonology  and  inflexions,  but 
the  Sanskrit  one  is  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Here  the 
comparative  method  is  kept  in  the  background,  and  the 
treatment  is  almost  purely  descriptive,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  grammar  is  complete,  derivation  and  composition 
being  treated  almost  with  the  same  fullness  as  sounds  and 
inflexions,  the  leading  facts  of  the  syntax  being  also  stated. 
But  Whitney's  is  not  only  the  first  complete  Sanskrit  grammar 
that  has  been  published — it  is  the  first  grammar  that  has 
been  constructed  on  a  rational  historical  plan.  The  author's 
main  principles  have  been,  '  to  make  a  presentation  of  the 
facts  of  the  language  primarily  as  they  show  themselves  in 
use  in  the  literature,  and  only  secondarily  as  they  are  laid 
down  by  the  native  grammarians,'  to  include  the  fore-classical 
period,  beginning  with  the  Rig-veda,  and  'to  treat  the 
language  throughout  as  an  accented  one'.  Of  course,  Whitney's 
grammar  will  not  supersede  the  special  study  of  the  works 
of  native  grammarians,  nor  has  it  supplied  the  want  of  a 
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comparative  Sanskrit  grammar,  in  which  the  less  primitive 
features  of  the  language  (above  all,  its  vowel-system)  would 
be  explained  from  the  cognate  languages ;  but  it  has  relegated 
the  former  to  its  proper  place,  and  has,  for  the  first  time, 
made  the  latter  a  possible  undertaking. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  comparative  philologist 
approaches  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  the  would-be  Sanskrit  specialist ;  the  latter  may,  if  he 
likes,  resolve  on  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  native  grammatical 
system,  but  he  has  no  right  to  impose  his  specialty  on  his 
comparative  philology  pupils,  as  is  too  often  done.  Now  that 
the  labours  of  Aufrecht,  Grassmann,  Whitney,  and  Delbriick 
have  provided  us  with  a  romanized  text- edition  and  glossary, 
a  translation,  a  romanized  grammar  and  chrestomathy  of  the 
oldest  Sanskrit — so  that  its  study  is,  in  a  measure,  popular- 
ized— we  are  beginning  to  see  that  not  only  the  grammatical, 
but  also  the  whole  of  the  classical  Sanskrit  literature  has  for 
the  comparative  student  only  the  secondary  value  of  a  supple- 
ment to  the  older  literature.  It  is  only  from  the  latter  that 
a  practical  command  of  the  accentuation  and  of  the  verbal 
forms — perhaps  the  two  most  valuable  features  of  the 
language  for  the  comparative  philologist — can  be  gained,  not 
to  mention  that  it  alone  gives  the  key  to  comparative 
mythology  and  the  origins  of  Hindu  civilization.  This 
suggests  the  question  whether  the  mastery  of  classical 
Sanskrit  is,  after  all,  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  the  older 
language.  This  is  a  question  which  only  experience  can 
settle  conclusively,  but  I  think  that  a  judicious  selection  of 
simple  narrative  pieces  from  the  prose  of  the  brdhmanas 
would  prove  the  very  best  introduction  to  the  language  in 
general,  while  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  only  natural 
prose  that  it  has.  Hence  it  would  be  an  easy  step  both  back- 
wards to  the  language  of  the  Vedas,  and  forwards  to  the 
classical  Sanskrit.  The  selections  should,  of  course,  be  made 
from  accented  texts,  and  should  be  accompanied  with  a  special 
grammar  and  glossary. 

Another  question  which  Vedic  studies  cannot  fail  to  bring 
prominently  forward  is  that  of  transliteration.     The  argu- 
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ment  that  Sanskrit  forms  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  memory 
by  means  of  that  alphabet  through  which  we  learn  nearly  all 
European  languages  applies  only — if  it  applies  at  all — to  that 
vicious  method  which  masters  a  language,  not  by  sound,  but 
by  eye.  But  the  really  fatal  objection  to  the  devanagari 
alphabet  is  that  it  is  simply  incapable  of  representing  the 
sounds  of  the  older  language  with  even  approximate  accuracy. 
It  is  only  the  defects  of  this  alphabet  that  forces  us  to  write 
such  monstrosities  as  drya^  martyay  &c.,  in  direct  defiance  of 
the  metre,  which  everywhere  requires  aria,  niavtiay  these 
being,  as  Sievers  has  shown  (Zur  Accent-  und  Lautlehre  der 
germanischen  Sprachen,  p.  89),  not  only  the  original  Sanskrit, 
but  also  the  original  Arian  (not  *  Aryan ')  forms.  So  also 
Vedic  metre  requires,  as  shown  by  Kuhn,^  the  admission  of 
short  e  and  o  before  vowels,  which,  again,  the  conventional 
alphabet  is  incapable  of  representing.  It  is  really  time  we 
had  a  metrically  correct  text  of  the  Vedas  in  Roman 
spelling. 

Outsiders,  too,  who  can  only  give  a  limited  time  to  the 
language,  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  external  difficulties 
of  its  study  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Ifevenina- 
familiar  language  the  absenceof  word  division  adequate  punctua- 
tionand  of  anydistinction  between  mister  baker  the  smithandthe- 
variousscotchandgermanbakersofthemetropolis  is  exasperating, 
these  peculiarities  must,  to  say  the  least,  retard  the  mastery 
of  an  unfamiliar  one. 

Not  but  that  the  other  alphabets  may  not  learn  something 
from  the  devanagari.  If  it  is  a  sensible  feature  of  the  latter 
invariably  to  mark  the  quantities,  it  cannot  but  be  the 
reverse  for  Greek  to  mark  those  of  only  two  vowels,  and  for 
Latin  to  mark  none  at  all.  But,  again,  if  it  is  a  rational 
practice  to  print  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Anglo-Saxon  books  in  the 
alphabet  at  present  in  general  use,  and  not  in  imitations  of 
the  manuscript  hands  in  which  they  were  originally  written, 
it  cannot  but  be  an  absurdity  to  persist  in  printing  Greek  in 
a  special  form  of  letters,  which,,  besides,  bear  only  a  remote 

1  Cp.  Bloomfield  'On  non-diphthongal  e and  o  in  Sanskrit*,  in  Proceedings 
of  American  Oriental  Society,  Oct.  26,  1881. 
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resemblance  to  those  of  the  oldest  MSS.  I  hope  that,  parallel 
with  the  present  agitation  for  spelling-reform,  we  shall  soon 
have  a  movement  in  favour  of  a  general  system  of  Roman 
transliteration  on  rational  principles. 

Of  special  investigations  there  is  a  large  number,  which 
I  have  neither  ability  nor  space  to  mention  here  at  length. 
The  most  important  are,  perhaps,  those  contained  in  OsthofF 
and  Brugman's  Morphological  Investigations}  The  last 
volume  (the  fourth)  contains  a  very  important  essay  by 
Osthoff  on  Arian  ^  and  ii  (Die  Tiefstufe  im  indogermanischen 
Vokalismus),  in  which  he  has  cleared  up  the  mysterious 
fluctuation  between  long  and  short  vowel  in  such  pairs  as 
Sanskrit  silTi  16  and  Germanic  sunu,  Sanskrit  ^m'a  and  Greek 
bios,  by  explaining  ^,  u  as  the  intermediate  stages  between 
original  ei,  eu  and  their  weakenings  i  and  u.  His  view  is 
that  the  change  from  diphthongs  to  long  vowels  took  place 
originally  in  every  syllable  that  had  not  full  stress,  that  the 
length  of  these  contractions  was  preserved  where  the  syllable 
had  a  secondary  stress,  while  they  were  shortened  to  i  and 
u  wherever  the  syllable  lost  its  stress  altogether.  He  assumes 
that  a  syllable  might  have  different  degrees  of  stress  according 
to  its  position  in  the  sentence  and  the  degree  of  stress  of  any 
syllable  that  preceded  it,  so  that  duplicates  arose,  only  one  of 
which  was  often  preserved  in  the  later  languages.  This  view 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  but  cannot  as  yet  be  accepted  as 
fully  established.  I  certainly  agree  with  OsthofF  in  rejecting 
the  ordinary  view  which  disassociates  pitch  and  force,  but 
I  feel  doubtful  whether  parent  Arian  really  made  such  delicate 
discriminations  in  stress  as  is  implied  by  his  theory.  But  the 
facts  themselves  he  has  certainly  established,  as  also  a  formerly 
disputed  one,  namely,  that  ai-roots,  such  as  aidh '  burn',  undergo 
the  same  weakening  as  ei-roots,  as  shown  in  Sanskrit  Idhriya, 
Greek  ithards,  &c.  He  also  shows  very  clearly  the  impossi- 
bility of  explaining  Arian  a  as  6  +  a  consonantal  element, 
and  assumes  three  distinct  series,  each  with  its  three  stages, 

'  Morphologische  untersuchungen  auf  dom  gebiete  der  indogermanischen 
sprachen,  von  Dr.  H.  Osthoff  und  Dr.  K.  Brugman.  Leipzig,  Hirzel,  4  vols., 
1878-81. 
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dependent   (as   he   assumes)   on  strong,  medium,  and  weak 
stress  respectively  : 

ei      I       i  eu       u       u 

ai      %      i  an      u      u 

oi      i      i  ou      il       u 

He  finds  the  o-series  in  such  Greek  presents  as  dthomai 
compared  with  petomai,  oikhomai  with  leipo,  kroiHd  with 
pkeugo. 

In  an  article  in  P.  u.  B.  Beitrage  (vol.  vii,  1880,  Die  ent- 
stehung  des  o)  H.  Moller  has  explained  the  three  stages  e,  o, 
and  loss  of  vowel,  as  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  pitch- 
accent.  His  view  is  that  original  a  became  e  when  it  had  the 
acute  accent  (Sanskrit  uddtta),  o  when  it  had  the  circumflex 
(independent  svarita),  and  was  dropped  when  it  had  only  the 
grave  accent  (enclitic  svarita).  He  would  thus  refer  such 
a  form  as  ecwo =Ija>tin  equus  (-os)  back  to  original  *dnud  (or 
dcwd,  as  he  would  write  it). 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  further  details,  I  will  only 
remark  that  this  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  explains  the  change 
from  the  neutral  a  to  the  clear  e  (of  course,  through  the  x  of 
English  man)  as  due  to  raised  pitch,  and  that  of  a  to  o  as  due 
to  lowered  pitch,  has  really  given  the  best  explanation  of 
these  phenomena  as  yet  published,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dropping  of  the  vowel  in  krtd,  &c.,  can  hardly  be 
explained  except  on  the  theory  of  stress-gradation.  Probably 
both  views  must  be  accepted  and  harmonized.  It  seems 
certain  that  parent  Arian  had  fixed  pitch-accent,  and  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  (even  on  purely  a  prioH  grounds) 
that  gradations  of  stress  were  associated  with  the  pitch- 
accents. 

A  question  of  great  morphological  importance  has  been 
brought  forward  by  these  new  theories,  namely,  that  of  the 
relation  of  roots  and  stems.  Fick  was  the  first  (Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage  I)  ^  to  question  the  existence  of  a  '  theme- vowel ', 
and  to  explain  the  o  and  e  of  hippos,  Mppe,  &c.,  as  constituting 
part  of  the  root.     This  view  has  been  taken  up  by  Paul, 

^  I  can  only  quote  this  article  second-hand. 

1604  1£ 
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Moller,  and  lastly  by  Kbgel  (P.  u.  B.  B.  viii,  1880,  Gegen 
nasalis  sonans).  The  general  result  arrived  at  is  that  the 
Arian  root  was  originally  (when  uncompounded  with  other 
roots)  disyllabic,  always  ending  in  a  vowel,  all  the  vowels  in 
a  root  being  capable  of  the  three  'gradations',  so  that  the 
second  vowel  of  hippoi^  is  to  that  of  Mppe  as  the  first  of  phdros 
is  to  that  of  2^herd,  while  the  dropping  of  the  second  vowel  in 
the  so-called  root-stems,  such  as  pad-,  is  paralleled  by  the 
dropping  of  the  original  root- vowel  of  krtd,  (fee. 

This  view  is  so  far  from  being  new  to  me,  that  I  have 
simply  never  been  able  to  realize  the  possibility  of  the  con- 
ventional one,  according  to  which  the  primitive  Arians  first 
discoursed  in  monosyllabic  'roots',  such  as  hliai\  dam,  then 
(for  no  apparent  reason)  made  them  into  *  stems '  by  sticking 
on  a  '  demonstrative '  a  (as  if  they  were  not  overburdened  by 
demonstrative  roots  already),  and,  lastly,  raised  these  stems 
to  the  dignity  of  '  words '  by  adding  inflexions.  I  have 
always  seen  fossilized  Arian  roots  (or  fore-inflexional  words) 
in  vocatives  and  imperatives,  such  as  Mppe,  pJiere,  and 
regarded  hippo-  in  hijjpo-mdhlws,  &c.,  as  a  fossilized  Arian 
word,  all  compounds  being  nothing  else  but  fragments  of 
fore-inflexional  sentences. 

Report  on  Germanic  and  English  Philology 

All  Germanic  students  are  anxiously  awaiting  Sievers's 
Deutsche  Grammatik,  which  will  form  one  of  the  above- 
mentioned  series  of  Indogermanic  grammars,  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  they  will  have  to  wait  some  time.  The  main  cause  of 
the  delay  is  the  want  of  a  reliable  collection  of  the  Oldest 
English  texts — a  want,  however,  which  my  forthcoming 
edition  will  soon  supply.  Of  all  the  contributors  to  the 
series,  Sievers  certainly  has  the  most  formidable  task.  The 
Germanist  has  none  of  the  helps  which  ancient  and  modem 
scholarship  afford  to  the  Sanskritist  and  classical  philologist : 
he  has  laboriously  to  recover  every  word  and  form  from  the 
manuscripts  themselves,  and  to  construct  his  grammars  and 
dictionaries  on  this  uncertain  and  shifting  basis.  Nor  has 
he,  like  the  Romanist,  the  advantage  of  a  definite  back- 
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ground.  It  was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  assumed  that  Gothic 
practically  represented  the  Germanic  parent  language,  but 
this  view  is  now  abandoned,  having  proved  the  source  of 
many  errors.  Such  recent  discoveries  as  Verner's  law  have 
taught  us  two  lessons :  (1)  not  to  reason  about  any  Germanic 
form  or  word  till  we  have  traced  it  through  all  the  Germanic 
languages,  and  (2)  that  we  must  always  be  prepared  to  seek 
the  explanation  of  Germanic  forms  in  the  older  Arian 
languages.  Thus,  for  a  sound  historical  study,  even  of  a  single 
language  like  Old  English,  it  is  not  enough  to  trace  the  forms 
to  their  Gothic  equivalents,  or  even  through  all  the  other 
Germanic  languages,  for  the  real  key  may  be  a  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Slavonic,  or  even  Celtic  form.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
possible  to  get  a  practical  knowledge  of  all  these  languages, 
but  that  general  knowledge  of  their  structure,  which  will 
enable  the  investigator  to  utilize  the  material  collected  in 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  can  and  must  be  mastered  by  all 
historical  students  of  Old  English,  or  any  other  old  Germanic 
language. 

Meanwhile,  the  series  of  short,  purely  descriptive  grammars 
edited  by  Prof.  W.  Braune  are  a  great  boon,  even  to  advanced 
students.^ 

Paul  and  Braune's  Beitrdge  zur  geschichte  der  deutschen 
sprache  uoid  literatur,  of  which  the  eighth  volume  is  now 
appearing,  still  continues  to  be  the  chief  organ  of  the  most 
advanced  school  of  Germanic  philologists. 

Among  general  investigations  which  have  been  published 
separately  may  be  specially  mentioned  von  Bahder's  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  verbal  abstract  nouns,^  as  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  scarcely  touched  subject  of  Germanic 
derivative-formation. 


^  Sammlung  kurzer  grammatiken  germanischer  dialecte  herausgegeben  von 
W.  Braune.  I.  Gotische  grammatik  mit  einigen  lesestiicken  und  wortver- 
zeichnis  von  W.  Braune,  1880.  II.  Mittelhochdeutsche  grammatik  von 
H.  Paul,  1881.  III.  Angelsachsische  grammatik  von  E.  Sievers,  1882.  In 
preparation  :  Althochdeutsche  grammatik  von  W.  Braune.  Altnordische- 
Altschwedische  grammatik  von  A.  Noreen. 

*  Die  verbalabstracta  in  den  germanischen  sprachen  ihrer  bildung  nach 
dargestellt  von  Karl  von  Bahder.    Halle,  Niemeyer,  1880. 

m2 
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Not  attempting  to  enumerate  the  many  text-editions 
published  every  year  in  Germany,  I  may  pass  on  to  Denmark, 
to  notice  the  foundation  of  an  Old  Norse  text  society.^  The 
subscription  is  a  very  moderate  one  (6s.  yearly),  and  every 
English  philologist  ought  to  support  this  society — unless, 
indeed,  he  is  already  a  member  of  all  the  six  societies 
founded  in  this  country  by  our  worthy  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Furnivall. 

The  Swedish  Dialect  Society  is  continuing  its  work  with 
unabated  vigour.  The  editor  of  its  periodical,^  Kand.  J.  A. 
Lundell,  has  lately  been  appointed  lecturer  in  phonetics  at  the 
University  of  Upsala.  This  is  the  first  official  recognition  of 
the  science  that  has  taken  place,  but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
before  many  years  there  will  be  professors  of  phonetics  and 
elocution  at  many  of  the  Continental  universities.  One  of 
the  publications  of  the  society  for  1881  is  a  paper  by  Lundell 
on  the  study  of  dialects  (Om  dialektstudier  med  sarskild 
hansyn  till  de  nordiska  spraken),  which  ought  to  interest 
English  dialectologists,  as  also  an  earlier  one  of  his  in  the 
same  periodical  (1879-80)  on  dialectology  and  folklore  in 
Sweden  and  other  countries  (Landsraal  och  folklif  i  Sverige 
och  andra  lander),  with  a  very  full  and  valuable  list  of 
dialectal  works  in  the  chief  European  languages.  In  noticing 
the  work  of  our  English  Dialect  Society,  Lundell  justly 
remarks  (p.  474) :  '  When  they  hope  within  ten  years  to  see 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work  done,  and  the  Society's 
task  completed,  they  are  certainly  greatly  mistaken,  or  else 
have  failed  to  see  what  that  task  really  consists  in.'  After 
praising  Mr.  Elworthy's  work,  he  goes  on  to  say :  '  Otherwise 
it  is  remarkable  that  phonetics  is  on  the  whole  neglected, 
although  England  possesses  phoneticians  of  the  fii'st  rank, 
and  in  this  respect  stands  on  more  than  an  equality  with 

^  Samfund  til  udgivelse  af  ganiniel  nordisk  litteratur,  1880 :  (1)  Peder 
Smed,  udg.  af  S.  Grundtvig.  (2)  Agrip  af  Noregs  konungasOgum,  V.  Dahlerup. 
(3)  Erex  Saga,  G.  CederschiOld.  1881  :  (4)  Kiddara-rimur,  Th.  Wis6n.  (6) 
Mandevilles  Rejse  p&  dansk  fra  15  de&rh.,  M.  Lorenzcn,  1  ste  og  2det  hsefte. 
(6)  GyCinga  Saga,  G.  ]?orlaksson.  Secretary  :  Dr.  K.  K&lund,  Kortadelersgade, 
KObenhavn  K. 

2  Nyare  bidrag  till  kftnnedom  om  de  svenska  landsmalen  och  svenskt 
folklif.     Stockholm,  Samson  och  Wallin,  1879-81. 
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Germany,  although  in  the  latter  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  undoubtedly  more  widely  extended.'  In  Norway  also 
a  dialect  society  has  been  founded,  mainly,  as  far  as  the 
linguistic  side  of  its  task  is  concerned,  under  the  guidance  of 
that  leading  phonetician,  Prof.  Johan  Storm,  of  Christiania. 

Passing  to  English,  I  have  first  to  chronicle  the  completion 
of  Prof.  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary,^  which,  although 
necessarily  on  a  not  always  perfectly  sound  basis,  especially 
as  regards  the  Old  French  derivations,  is  a  real  contribution 
to  general  English  philology ;  it  is  a  distinct  step  towards 
making  English  etymology  a  really  scientific  study,  and  even 
where  the  author's  views  may  be  doubtful,  the  large  mass  of 
reliable  materials  collected  by  him  will  always  afford  a  sound 
basis  for  future  investigation.  The  abridgement  he  has  made 
of  this  work  2  will,  of  course,  address  itself  to  a  much  larger 
public,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  speedily  supersede  the 
miserable  compilations  now  current. 

Prof.  Schipper's  historical  treatise  on  English  metres,  of 
which  the  first  part,  treating  of  the  Old  and  Middle  English 
periods,  has  just  appeared,^  will  no  doubt  help  to  fill  a  lament- 
able gap  in  English  philology  and  text- criticism — especially 
the  latter,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  on  its  merits. 

The  contributions  to  Old  English  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. Sievers's  Grammar,  mentioned  above,  p.  163,  n.  1, 
is  the  first  one  on  an  historical  basis,  which,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  a  general  view  of  the  dialects.  Unfortunately  it  in- 
cludes only  sounds  and  inflexions.  I  may  also  mention  my 
elementary  book  in  Old  English,^  in  which  I  have  tried  to 
make  the  subject  as  easy  as  I  possibly  could. 

1  An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  the  Rev.  Walter 
W.  Skeat,  M.A.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1882. 

2  A  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  W.  Skeat.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1882. 

3  Englische  Metrik  in  historischer  und  systematischer  entwickelung 
dargestellt,  von  Dr.  J.  Schipper.  Erster  theil :  altenglische  metrik.  Bonn, 
Strauss,  1882. 

*  An  Anglo-Saxon  primer,  with  grammar,  notes,  and  glossary,  by  Henry 
Sweet,  M.A.     Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1882. 

t 
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Prof.  Cosijn,  of  Leiden,  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of 
an  Old  West  Saxon  Grammar,^  which  I  hope  to  see  continued. 
A  short,  but  thorough  grammar  of  the  language  of  the 
Vespasian  Psalter,  by  a  promising  pupil  of  Sievers,^  is 
another  of  those  special  investigations  on  which  alone  a 
general  grammar  and  dictionary  of  Old  English  can  be 
based.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Prof.  Cook,  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  now  studying  under  Sievers  at 
Jena,  is  preparing  a  similar  work  on  the  Rushworth  and 
Durham  glosses. 

The  first  volume  of  Wiilcker's  re-edition  of  Grein's  Library 
of  Old  English  Poetry ^  from  the  MSS.,  containing  Beowulf, 
has  appeared,  as  also  a  selection  of  the  shorter  poems  by  the 
same  editor.* 

Zupitza  has  brought  out  the  first  part  of  his  elaborate 
edition  of  iElfric*s  Grammar  and  Glossary.^ 

A  serious  fault  of  these  two  editors  is  that  they  both 
deliberately  suppress  the  accents  of  the  MSS.  in  their  texts. 
Zupitza  has  apparently  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  exhibiting  his  own  views  on  OE.  quantity — views  which 
the  clear  evidence  of  MSS.  accentuation  show  to  be  untenable 
for  ^Ifric's  period — but  Wulcker  gives  us  an  absolute  blank — 
he  neither  gives  his  own  views  nor  lets  the  MSS.  speak  for 
themselves !  The  truth  is  that  the  accents  are  not  only  as 
much  a  part  of  the  spelling  of  a  word  as  the  difference 
between  i  and  y,  eo  and  io,  &c.,  but  are  often  the  most 
important  of  all :  such  a  gloss  as  ovn,7n  :  seg  is  of  very  little, 
such  a  one  as  ovum  :  deg  is  of  very  considerable  value.     It  is 

*  Kurzgefasste  altwesteilclisische  grammatik  voii  P.  J.  Cosijn.  I.  Die 
vocale  der  stammsilben.     Leiden,  Brill,  1881. 

'  Die  sprache  des  kentischen  psalters  (Vesp.  A.  1),  ein  beitrag  zur  angel- 
silchsischen  grammatik,  von  R.  Zeuner.     Halle,  Niemeyer,  1882. 

'  Bibliothek  der  angelsUchsischen  poesie  begriindet  von  C.  W.  M.  Grein, 
neu  bearbeitet,  vermehrt,  und  nach  eigncn  lesungen  der  handschriften  hgg. 
V.  R.  P.  Waicker.     I.  Band,  i.  Hftlfte.     Kassel,  Wigand,  1881. 

*  Kleinere  angelsftchsische  dichtungcn.  Abdruck  der  handschriftlichen 
tiberlieferung,  mit  den  lesarten  der  handschriften  und  einem  worterbuche 
versehen,  von  R.  P.  Wulcker.     Halle,  Niemeyer,  1882. 

*  MlhicH  grammatik  und  glossar  hgg.  v.  J.  Zupitza.  I.  Text  und  varianten. 
Berlin,  Woidmanuscho  buchhandlung,  1880. 
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an  unjustifiable  inconsistency  to  register  one  class  of  dis- 
tinctions and  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  another  on  mere 
subjective  grounds. 

I  may  lastly  mention  the  first  part  of  JElfric*8  Lives  of 
Saints,  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text  Society  by  Prof. 
Skeat,  which  came  out  last  year. 

It  is  humiliating  to  see  how  little  share  England  has  in 
all  this  progress.  We  have  now  two  professors  of  'Anglo- 
Saxon  ' — one  of  them,  for  a  wonder,  a  real  working  one,  but 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  school  of  young  specialists  rising  up 
around  them.  Anglo-Saxon  is  abandoned  to  ladies  and 
foreigners;  our  undergraduates  and  young  dons  are  too 
much  exhausted  with  ornamental  scholarship  and  the  resus- 
citation of  decayed  philosophies  to  have  any  time  for  the 
earnest  study  of  their  own  language — they  have  only  just 
strength  enough  left  to  let  Browning  Societies  be  founded 
for  them. 


III.    HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH 

THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   TH  IN  ENGLISH^ 

The  formation  of  the  sound  represented  by  th  in  English 
will  be  best  understood  from  Mr.  Bell's  description  in  his 
Visible  Speech.  '  The  "  front-mixed  divided"  consonant  has  its 
centre  check  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  its  apertures  between 
the  edges  of  the  flattened  point  and  the  teeth  or  the  upper 
gum ; — the  front  of  the  tongue  having  considerable  convexity 
within  the  arch  of  the  palate.'  As  I  shall  frequently  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  analogous  lip- divided-consonant,  I 
will  also  quote  Mr.  Bell's  description  of  that  consonant :  it  is 
'  formed  by  placing  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip  on  the  edges  of 
the  upper  teeth,  while  the  breath  hisses  through  the  interstices 
between  the  teeth,  or  between  the  teeth  and  the  lip'.  The 
close  connexion  of  these  two  sounds  is  shown  by  the 
individual  tendency  to  substitute  the  lip  for  the  point 
consonant,  as  in  fink,  frough  for  thinks  through^  and  by  many 
changes  in  various  languages.  In  at  least  one  English  word 
this  substitution  has  become  so  fixed  as  entirely  to  supersede 
the  original  form.  This  word  is  strife,  or  as  a  verb  strive,  in 
A.Saxon  stri!^,  stri^an,  Germ,  streiten,  &c.,  and  there  may  be 
other  instances.  These  consonants  are  closely  allied  to  their 
corresponding  stops  or  mutes,  and  are  intermediate  to  them 
and  the  primary  consonants,  which  are  formed  without  any 
contact.  Both  of  these  consonants  are  sounded  with  breath 
and  voice,  and  the  distribution  of  the  voiced  and  breathed 
varieties  in  the  Teutonic  languages  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing points  connected  with  their  history.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity  I  shall,  in  speaking  of  these  sounds,  call  them  re- 
spectively divided  d  and  t,  h  and  p,  the  last  two  corresponding 

1  Travisactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1868-9,  pp.  272-88.     This  is  Sweet's 
first  published  paper,  and  is  therefore  of  great  historical  interest. — Ed. 
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to  our  V  and  /,  while  the  letters  used  to  denote  these  sounds 
will  be  called  by  their  ordinary  names. 

To  begin  then  with  modern  English,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  div.  t  is  used  initially  and  finally,  the  d 
only  medially.  The  last  rule  is,  however,  only  true  with 
certain  limitations.  There  are  many  positions  in  which  it  is 
a  practical  impossibility  to  pronounce  a  voiced  consonant; 
thus  in  the  word  sixths  the  th  is  necessarily  pronounced  with 
breath  instead  of  voice,  being  preceded  and  followed  by 
breathed  consonants.  The  most  accurate  statement  perhaps 
is  that  the  voiced  pronunciation  is  necessary  when  the  th  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  vowels,  one  of  which  has,  however, 
often  been  dropped  in  modern  English  pronunciation,  although 
sometimes  preserved  in  writing.  Examples  are :  paths, 
A.Saxon  2^ci3^(is,  where  the  second  vowel  is  no  longer  wiitten ; 
and  lithe,  A.Saxon  li^^e,  where  it  is  written,  but  no  longer 
pronounced. 

The  exceptions  to  these  rules  are  as  follow :  1st.  There  is 
a  large  number  of  pronouns  and  particles  which  are  always 
pronounced  with  an  initial  div.  d.  2nd.  There  is  the  isolated 
word  ivith,  also  with  exceptional  vocal  pronunciation. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  words  of  Teutonic  origin  ;  the 
foreign  th  is  always  voiceless,  as  in  viyth,  7)iythic. 

The  analogy  of  the  divided  lip-consonant  is  veiy  close. 
Not  only  are  the  general  rules  for  the  distribution  of  the  two 
varieties  the  same,  but  the  exceptions  can  also  be  matched. 
These  exceptions  are  the  prep,  of,  analogous  to  ivith,  and  the 
two  substantives  vat  and  vixen,  the  latter  contrasting  remark- 
ably with  fox  (Germ,  fuchs,  fiichsinn).  The  chief  difference 
lies  in  the  graphic  forms.  The  one  series  has  but  one  sign,  th ; 
the  other  no  less  than  three,/,  v,  and  ph :  the  latter  uniformly 
voiceless  and  used  only  in  foreign  words.^  The  only  modern 
Teutonic  language  besides  English  which  possesses  the  two 
sounds  of  the  point  series  is  Icelandic,^  where  the  distribution 

1  Mr.  Ellis  calls  attention  to  tho  curious  spelling  of  nephewy  with  ph  instead 
of/,  but  with  the  regular  r-pronunciation. 

2  Mr.  Murray  remarks  that  tho  two  sounds  of  the  th  are  still  preserved  in 
one  of  the  Friesiaii  dialects,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  great  importance 
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of  the  sounds  is  difterent  from  the  English  and  perfectly 
regular,  the  div.  t  being  invariably  sounded  in  the  beginning 
of  words,  the  d  medially  and  finally.  These  sounds  are 
written  with  two  different  letters,  which  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  A.Saxon  alphabet.  The  div.  t  is  expressed  by 
the/  or  porn,  the  d  by  the  ^  or  stungi^  de.  The  distribution 
of  the  corresponding  labials  is  exactly  parallel,  both  sounds, 
however,  are  expressed  by  the  /  alone.  There  is  still  another 
Teutonic  language  which  possesses  the  div.  d,  but  not  the  t. 
The  d  in  modern  Danish  has  this  sound  when  it  stands 
between  two  vowels  or  finally,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  Danish  sound  is  of  comparatively  late  origin  and  has 
no  direct  connexion  with  the  English  and  Icelandic  sounds. 
This  is  shown  by  such  words  as  sad,  mad  (English  sat,  meat, 
Icel.  8at,  mat),  where  the  ^  has  first  become  voiced  and  then 
divided.  In  the  same  way  the  d  of  the  preposition  ved, 
although  corresponding  in  pronunciation  to  the  div.  d  of 
the  English  luith,  and  Icelandic  vi^,  must  be  considered  as 
a  modification  of  an  earlier  d.  In  all  cases  the  two  divided 
consonants  in  Danish  and  Swedish  are  written  t  and  d,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Danish  words  just  mentioned,  are 
pronounced  accordingly.  The  distribution  of  these  ^'s  and  cZ's 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  Icelandic  div.  consonants  which 
they  represent ;  thus  we  find  ting  in  Swedish  and  Danish  for 
the  Icelandic /^/^(/,  ed,  Jcloede,  answering  to  ei^,  hlc^H.  There 
is,  however,  an  important  class  of  exceptions,  consisting  of 
those  pronominal  words  which  we  have  already  met  with  in 
English.  In  contrast  to  the  above-mentioned  ting,  we  find  in 
Swedish  du,  den,  detta,  which  do  not  correspond  to  the 
Icelandic  iovm^pu,  pann,petta,h\x.i  postulate  an  original  H.-, 
9ann,  detta.  The  same  is  the  case  in  Danish.  The  dialect  of 
the  Feroe  islanders  has  also  substituted  the  stopped  for  the 
div.  consonant  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  shows  its  close 

of  these  dialects  for  phonetic  purposes.  Mr,  Bell's  VisihU  Speech,  together 
with  the  Palaeotype  of  Mr.  Ellis,  have  now  removed  that  great  obstacle  to  the 
intelligent  study  of  living  dialects,  the  want  of  a  definite  phonetic  notation  ; 
and  we  may  hope  before  long  to  see  these  most  valuable  and  fast-disappearing 
Friesian  dialects  put  before  us  in  a  reliable  form. 
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affinity  to  Icelandic  by  the  forms  tu,  tin,  td  {lce\.  ^u,  ^ in,  ^d). 
Tiiese  remarkable  forms  are  characteristic  of  the  dialect  and 
do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

Notwithstanding  these  Feroic  sounds  and  the  mod.  Icelandic 
usage,  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  oldest 
Icelandic  of  the  thirteenth  century  made  the  same  distinction 
in  the  initial  thorns  as  in  modern  English,  many  of  the  oldest 
MSS.  constantly  using  the  ^  in  such  words  as  M,  ^ann,  M} 
The  sole  difference  therefore  between  the  modern  English  and 
the  old  Icelandic  usage  lies  in  the  final  sounds,  which  in 
English  are  breathed,  in  Icelandic  voiced. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  older 
languages  and  examine  the  evidence  afforded  by  their  ortho- 
graphies. In  the  Gothic  of  Ulfilas  we  find  the  two  sounds  of 
the  div.  t  and  d  in  English  and  Icelandic  expressed  by  one 
simple  sign,  a  modification  of  the  same  runic  letter  which  is 
used  in  A.Saxon  and  Icelandic.  The  fact  of  the  sign  being 
simple  and  uniform  makes  it  probable  that  the  sound  was  also 
simple  and  uniform,  either  a  div.  t  or  d.  A  strong  argument 
in  favour  of  the  latter  pronunciation  is  afforded  by  the  frequent 
and,  in  many  cases,  apparently  arbitrary  change  between  / 
and  d  in  the  middle  and  end  of  words.  When  we  find  hauf  and 
biiudy  nimip  and  nlmid  constantly  varying,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  voiced  d  would  at  once  change  to  a  voiceless 
/,  or  vice  versa.  Further  proofs  may  be  gathered  from  an 
examination  of  the   other  old  languages.     In   the  old  High 

^  These  assertions  as  to  the  use  of  init.  d  for  />  were  made  on  the  authority 
of  Gislason  in  his  Frumparti  tslenskrar  Tungu  i  Fornold.  GuSbrandr  Vigfiisson, 
however,  who  is  a  first-rate  authority  in  all  matters  connected  with  MSS., 
says  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  made  ;  that  it  is  true  that  a  few  Norse 
MSS.  use  the  S  initially,  but  that  it  only  occurs  as  a  capital,  and  is  probably 
written  to  save  space,  the  words  showing  an  initial  D  being  written  imme- 
diately after  with  a  ^.  This  part  of  the  argument  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  more  than  doubtful,  although  the  more  modern  Swedish  and 
Danish  pronunciation  still  speak  in  favour  of  an  old  Icel.  tfu,  tSann,  &c. 

Such  a  pron.  seems  out  of  place  in  the  lino  of  the  HarbarSsljoC  : 
*  Jjottiska  ]>(i  J)a  })(5rr  vera/ 
where   the  pron.  <  J>6ttiska  "Su   5a   )»6rr  vera'  is  a   decided   improvement. 
J>6roddr,  the  grammarian,  writes^  in  all  words,  and  does  not  mention  the  0 
at  all.    Whether  this  indicates  a  single  sound  or  not  is  questionable :   a 
uniformly  vocal  pron.  so  late  as  the  twelfth  century  scorns  improbable. 
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German  language,  which  is  next  in  antiquity  to  Gothic,  we 
find  the  Gothic  thorn  general!}^  represented  by  a  d,  which  has 
continued  in  use  up  to  the  present  day.  In  some  of  the 
oldest  documents  which  verge  towards  Low  German  the  com- 
bination dh  is  written  for  d  in  all  positions,  initial,  medial, 
and  final. 

A  serious  objection  may,  however,  be  brought  against  the 
original  voiced  pronunciation,  grounded  on  the  connexion  of 
the  Teutonic  languages  with  the  old  Aryan  languages  in 
general,  where  the  thorn  is  represented  by  a  t.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  direct  conversion  of  a  voiceless  stopped  con- 
sonant into  a  voice  divided  is  phonetically  improbable,  or  even 
impossible;  but  there  is  an  intermediate  stage  possible,  which, 
once  established,  removes  all  difficulties.  We  have  seen  above 
that  the  Danish  div.  d  appears  in  all  cases  as  a  modification  of 
an  older  d.  To  this  I  will  now  add  that  in  modern  Greek  the 
letter  delta  is  pronounced  as  a  divided  d  in  all  positions, 
initial,  medial,  and  final,  so  that  the  sound  of  d  is  almost 
unknown  in  that  language,  and  that  the  div.  d  in  English  and 
Icelandic  often  represents  an  earlier  d,  the  change  of  d  into  d 
taking  place  regularly  in  Icelandic  as  in  Danish.  I  think 
these  facts  are  strong  enough  to  justify  the  assumption  of  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  which  the  original 
t  was  changed  into  d,  thus  adding  a  fourth  consonantal 
stage  to  the  three  usually  accepted.  The  probable  relation  of 
this  earlier  Teutonic  stage  to  the  others  is  indicated  in  the 
table  below : 


Old  Aryan 

.     t 

d 

th  (asp 

irate). 

Oldest  Teutonic 

,     d 

t 

dh 

Oldest  Low  German  . . . 

« 

t 

d 

Oldest  High  German . . . 

,     d 

th 

d,t 

If  this  theory  is  correct,  the  d  in  those  words  which 
fluctuate  between  d  and/  in  Gothic  is  the  original  sound.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  High  German  d,  which  corresponds  to 
the  Gothic  thorn,  is  in  reality  a  remnant  of  this  earlier  stage, 
just  as  the  Old  High  German  verb  shows  many  forms  older 
than  the  Gothic,  and  in  comparatively  late  documents.     Such 
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forms  as  hctpem,  hapemes  compared  with  haba,  haham^  may 
well  justify  an  assumption  of  similar  chronological  priority  in 
the  consonantal  system. 

Nor  are  these  early  d  forms  confined  to  High  German  alone; 
they  appear  also  in  Gothic  and  the  Low  German  dialects 
generally,  but  of  course  only  as  isolated  irregularities.  Such 
words  are  the  Qoihic  Jidvor  and /acZ'Jr,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  quatuor  and  pater]  the  OHG.  equivalent  of  the  latter 
is  vataVj  which  does  not  correspond  to  a  regular  Gothic /(^/«7\ 
The  genuineness  of  the  iorm  fadar  is  confirmed  by  the  other  old 
languages,  Old  Saxon  showing  fader  and  AS.  fxder,  while 
the  normal  father,  fa^'tr  first  appear  in  modern  English  and 
Icelandic. 

The  analogy  of  the  corresponding  labial  consonant  is  so 
close  that  a  brief  statement  of  the  older  forms  will  be  enough. 
/  and  /;  vary  in  Gothic  in  the  same  way  as  /  and  d.  Some 
words,  such  as  sihun  (Latin  septem)^  preserve  the  h  invariably, 
which  also  appears  occasionally  in  High  German.  But  in 
the  majority  of  these  words  High  German  shows  a  divided 
consonant,  thus  disturbing  the  parallel  with  the  dental  series. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  sound  is  generally  expressed 
by  V,  which  letter  appears  also  in  the  oldest  Low  German  or  Old 
Saxon,  alternating  with  /  and  a  peculiar  letter  consisting  of 
a  h  with  a  stroke  through  the  stem. 

The  connexion  of  these  theories  with  that  important 
generalization  known  as  Grimm's  law  is  so  intimate  that 
some  remarks  thereon  will  hardly  be  deemed  out  of  place, 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  views  set  forth  here, 
and  that  law,  are  to  a  certain  extent  opposed  to  one  another. 
Grimm's  law  may  be  compendiously  defined  as  a  generalization 
of  the  consonantal  difierences  in  the  old  Aryan  languages  and 
Low  and  High  German.  The  investigation  of  these  differences 
is  perfectly  easy  as  long  as  it  is  confined  to  the  graphic  forms, 
but  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  generalize  with  any  certainty 
without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sounds  represented  by 
these  forms.  The  want  of  this  knowledge  is  strongly  illus- 
trated by  the  vague  use  of  the  term  *  aspiration  '.  Even  if  it 
be  correct  to  talk  of  a  divided  or  primary  as  opposed  to  a 
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stopped  consonant  as  an  aspirate,  it  is  surely  inaccurate  to 
consider  these  pseudo-aspirates  as  identical  with  the  aspirates 
of  Sanskrit  and  ancient  Greek,  which  are  now  known  to  have 
been  stopped  consonants  followed  by  an  emission  of  breath. 
Now  if  the  Teutonic  thorn  was,  as  I  have  conjectured,  formed 
directly  from  a  d  by  allowing  the  voiced  breath  to  escape  by 
side  apertures,  it  evidently  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  old 
aspirates,  and  one  of  the  generalizations  of  Grimm's  law,  that 
'  tenues '  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit  correspond  to  aspirates  in  the 
Low  German  languages,  is  either  incorrect  or  conveys  no 
definite  meaning.  The  truth  is,  that  the  existence  of  aspirates 
in  the  Low  German  languages,  at  any  rate  during  the  period 
they  are  known  to  us,  is  a  pure  assumption,  devoid  of  proof. 
No  modern  Low  German  language  possesses  aspirates,  or  shows 
a  trace  of  them  (except  Irish  English,  where  they  are  evidently 
due  to  Celtic  influence),  nor  does  the  history  of  the  graphic 
forms  make  their  existence  more  probable. 

In  the  High  German  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  they  appear 
in  the  earliest  documents,  and  exist  still,  though  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form,  in  such  words  as  zinn  and  pfund,  contrasting 
with  the  unaspirated  English  tin  and  pound.  That  the  /  in 
pfund  really  points  to  an  aspiration  is  conclusively  shown  by 
comparing  the  old  spelling  phunt  with  the  pronunciation  of 
many  south  German  dialects  phund.  Although  the  spelling  th 
for  z  cannot  be  adduced,  yet  the  analogy  of  the  pf  makes  an 
earlier  thin  for  zin  tolerably  certain.  The  pf  and  ts  of  modern 
German  show  the  tendency  of  the  aspiration  to  assume  a 
definite  configuration  resembling  that  of  the  stopped  conso- 
nant it  follows.  When  the  aspiration  has  thus  developed  into 
a  primary  or  divided  consonant,  the  stopped  consonant  is  often 
dropped,  as  in  the  German  pfeifen,  where  the  second  /  is 
nothing  but  the  emission  of  breath  which  followed  the  now 
lost  p  (OHG.  phiphan).  In  modern  Greek  the  three  old 
aspirates  x?  ^>  and  0  have  thus  dwindled  down  to  primary 
and  divided  consonants,  and  the  original  stopped  character 
of  the  sounds  is  entirely  lost.  This  historical  connexion 
of  the  div.  and  prim,  consonants  with  original  aspirates 
explains   to   some    extent    the    confusion    of    such    distinct 
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articulations,  but  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  y,  S, 
and  fi  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  deductions. 
Again,  the  chronology  of  these  changes  has  been  much 
simplified  by  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  changes  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  Teutonic  stages  took  place  at  two  dis- 
tinct periods,  the  changes  making  up  one  stage  occurring 
simultaneously.  But  it  is  equally  possible  that  some  of  the 
changes  took  place  at  various  independent  periods.  Even  the 
designation  of  the  stages  as  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  may  be  to  a 
certain  extent  delusive,  and  the  3rd  stage  may  possibly 
involve  some  forms  older  than  those  of  the  2nd.  Grimm's 
law  has  been  compared  to  a  rolling  wheel ;  it  has  been  described 
as  a  primary  and  mysterious  principle,  like  heat  or  electricity  ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  see  in  it  anything  but  an  aggregation 
of  purely  physiological  changes,  not  necessarily  connected 
together. 

In  A.Saxon,  we  first  meet  with  two  simple  letters  answering 
to  the  original  divided  d.  One  is  the  old  rune  thorn  or  thurs  (]>), 
the  other  is  the  st^ngi^  d^  of  the  Icelanders.  The  use  of  these 
letters  varies  much  with  the  age  of  the  MSS.,  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  stated  that  the  oldest  MSS.  use  the  ^  only. 
The  /  seems  to  be  of  later  introduction,  appearing  at  first 
only  sporadically,  gradually  becoming  more  frequent,  till  at 
last  in  early  English  it  entirely  supersedes  the  ^.  It  has  been 
long  known  that  the  Northumbrian  glosses,  some  of  which  are 
probably  the  oldest  specimens  of  A.Saxon  we  possess,  use  the 
^  throughout,  but  the  important  fact  that  the  oldest  West 
Saxon  MSS.  of  Alfred's  time  follow  the  same  rule,  seems  first 
to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Cockayne.  I  quote  from  his 
Shrine,  page  45  :  '  A  pretty  good  stock  of  nonsense  has  been 
placed  by  idle  scribblers  before  our  eyes,  as  to  some  distinction 
between  ^  and  / ;  but  facts,  stronger  ]?an  dreamy  notions,  tell 
us  ]>8it  ]7e  oldest  MSS.,  as  J^is  Hatton  Pastoral,  and  a  single 
leaf  at  Cambridge,  use  }>e  ^  in  all  cases.' 

But  the  /  is  not  altogether  unknown  to  these  early  scribes  : 
the  usual  contraction/  iox  pdd  occurs  in  the  Northumbrian 
glosses,  and  the  / ,  is  found  here  and  there  in  the  Hatton 
Pastoral.      It  occurs   several  times  in   all  positions,   initial, 
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medial,  and  final.  The  initial  /  seems  only  to  occur  as  an 
ornamental  capital,  and  the  formation  of  these  capitals  is  well 
worthy  of  attention,  as  they  are  composed  entirely  of  straight 
lines,  contrasting  remarkably  with  the  later  thorns,  which  are 
formed  by  affixing  a  segment  of  a  circle  to  a  perpendicular 
line.  The  same  angularity  appears  in  the  formation  of  the 
iven  or  il\  with  a  similar  change  in  the  later  form.  It  is  well 
known  that  these  two  letters  are  not  of  Latin  origin,  but 
were  taken  from  the  old  runic  alphabet,  an  exclusively  sculp- 
tural alphabet,  and  therefore  made  up  of  straight  lines  and 
angles.  When  these  runic  letters  were  first  used  in  writing 
they  naturally  preserved  their  original  shape  for  some  time, 
which  was  however  gradually  assimilated  to  that  of  the  other 
letters.  We  have,  then,  in  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  early  / 
an  argument  in  favour  of  its  comparatively  late  introduction 
into  the  written  alphabet  of  the  A.Saxons,  and  consequently 
of  its  total  absence  from  the  earliest  stage  of  that  alphabet. 
Analogous  is  the  partial  substitution  of  the  Latin  u  for  the 
runic  ^ven,  although  it  is  not  carried  nearly  so  far  as  in  the 
case  of  the  9. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain  these  apparently  conflicting 
usages. 

When  the  A.Saxons  first  began  to  write  their  own  language 
they  would  naturally  use  the  Latin  alphabet,  with  which  they 
were  already  familiar  in  their  devotional  books.  The  sound 
of  the  divided  d  not  being  represented  in  the  Latin  alphabet, 
it  became  necessary  to  make  a  new  letter.  This  was  efiected 
by  taking  the  letter  whose  sound  seemed  nearest  and 
distinguishing  it  by  a  stroke  through  the  stem.  There  can,  I 
think,  be  little  doubt  that  such  was  the  origin  of  the  ^  in 
A.Saxon,  pointing  to  an  exclusively  vocal  pronunciation  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  language,  both  northern  and  southern. 
Afterwards  the  div.  d  verging  into  the  div.  ^,  in  certain 
positions,  a  new  letter  was  needed  to  express  the  latter  sound. 
Hence  the  adoption  of  the  almost  forgotten  /  into  the  written 
alphabet.  Although  the  sound  of  this  letter  must  in  the  old 
Runic  alphabet  have  been  that  of  the  divided  c/,  like  the  Gothic 
thorn,  yet  the  general  disuse  into  which  the  Runic  alphabet 
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fell,  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the  difficulty 
or  rather  impossibility  of  keeping  up  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  old  sounds,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  apparently 
superfluous  use  of  two  letters,  originally  representing  one  and 
the  same  sound.^ 

The  difficult  investigation  of  the  varying  use  of  the  two 
letters  in  later  A.Saxon  involves  the  scarcely  less  difficult 
investigation  of  the  relation  of  the  printed  editions  to  the 
MSS.  With  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  two  letters  in 
question,  the  editions  may  be  divided  into  three  principal 
classes :  the  first  class  consisting  of  the  normalized  or  critical 
editions,  the  second  of  those  that  follow  the  MSS.,  and  the 
third  of  those  that  are  not  normalized  and  do  not  follow  the 
MSS.  For  the  normalized  editions  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Rask,  who,  finding  the  usage  of  his  authorities  somewhat 
irregular,  had  recourse  to  his  usual  remedy  of  applying  modem 
Icelandic  analogies.  In  this  he  was  followed  by  Grimm  and 
the  majority  of  Grimm's  countrymen,  who  have  since  published 
critical  editions  of  A.Saxon  works,  together  with  a  few 
English  imitators.  These  are  probably  the  idle  scribblers 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cockayne.  The  second  class  is  scantily 
represented  by  the  works  of  a  few  English  editors,  the  great 
majority  fluctuating  between  the  second  and  third  class,  which 
last  is  well  supported  by  the  works  of  one  of  our  most  prolific 
editors. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  these  circumstances,  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  MS.  usage  is  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
The  opinion,  so  often  expressed  by  foreign  scholars,  that  the 

*  The  vocal  pron.  of  the  runic  }>  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  its 
being  nothing  more  than  an  old  d  with  one  of  the  sides  prolonged  both  ways, 
a  peculiarity  which  appears  also  in  some  of  tlie  Greek  insci-iptions.  The  d  is 
represented  in  the  non-Scandinavian  runic  alphabets  by  two  of  these  angular 
d's  joined  together. 

These  facts  show  conclusively  that  in  the  earliest  Runic  period  the  div.  d 
was  unknown,  and  therefore,  when  this  d  became  divided,  a  new  sign  was 
required  for  the  d,  which  soon  after  resulted  from  the  non-aspiration  of  the 
dh.  Hence  the  doubling  of  the  old  d.  In  the  same  way  wo  double  the  s  in 
English  to  preserve  the  older  sharp  sound  which  the  simple  s  has  often  lost. 
These  valuable  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  runic^  I  owe  to  tho  kindness  of 
GuSbrandr  Vigfusson. 
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MSS.  are  no  guide  at  all,  is  generally  grounded  upon  a  more 
or  less  careful  examination  of  editions  belonging  to  class  three, 
and  will  scarcely  be  endorsed  by  those  who  have  studied  the 
MSS.  themselves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  MSS.  differ 
widely  among  themselves,  and  that  in  some  of  them  the  two 
letters  are  used  very  inaccurately,  sometimes  apparently  at 
random.  These  differences  may  however  be  partly  owing  to 
differences  of  time  and  place,  and  explicable  by  a  more  careful 
classification  of  the  MSS.  At  any  rate  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  a  thorough  investigation,  which  will  not  be  possible  until 
two-thirds  of  the  existing  editions  have  been  re-edited  from 
the  MSS.,  not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  and  important  MSS. 
which  have  not  been  printed  at  all. 

Elaborate  statistics  on  the  subject  would  therefore  at 
present  be  unadvisable,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few 
remarks  on  what  seems  to  be  the  general  usage  of  the  more 
accurate  MSS.  Excluding  then  those  MSS.  which  write  the 
^  only,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  tendency  is  to  write  the 
/  initially,  and  the  9  medially  and  final.  This  agrees  so  far 
with  Rask's  normalization  and  the  modern  Icelandic  usage, 
but  a  closer  examination  of  the  initial  /'s  shows  that  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  to  use  the  iSf  instead  of  the  /  in  those  pro- 
nominal words  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  English.  This 
is  shown  very  clearly  in  those  MSS.  which  are  tolerably  strict  in 
using  the  /  initially ;  MSS.  in  which  nine  out  of  ten  ordinary 
words  begin  with  a/  are  often  found  to  use  the/  and  ^  in 
these  pronominal  words  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  sometimes 
one  preponderating,  sometimes  the  other.  In  confirmation  of 
these  assertions  I  may  state  that  the  MS.  of  the  poem  of 
Judith  (Cott.  Vit.  A.  xv)  uses  the  medial  and  final  (^  with 
almost  perfect  regularity.  I  have  noted  only  two  exceptions 
in  the  whole  MS.,  one  of  which  occurs  in  a  part  of  the  MS. 
which  is  now  illegible ;  it  may,  therefore,  easily  be  an  error  of 
the  first  editor. 

Initial  ^  are  very  frequent  in  this  MS.,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  pronominal  exceptions. 
There  are  only  eleven  cases  of  non-pronominal  words  beginning 
with  9,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  seven  of   these 
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cases  the  ^is  not  strictly  initial,  being  preceded  by  an  insepar- 
able suffix,  as  in  ge^rungea,  fovi^ylined.  The  pronominal 
words,  on  the  other  hand,  begin  with  9  at  least  as  often  as  with 
/,  if  we  except  the  contracted  ^xt,  which  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  distinct  word.  I  find  that  the  single  word  da 
occurs  63  times  altogether,  and  is  written  20  times  with  /,  and 
43  with  9\  the  majority  is  therefore  in  favour  of  da.  The 
same  regularity  appears  in  several  other  old  MSS.,  among 
which  I  may  mention  the  treatise  on  the  wonders  of  the  East, 
published  by  Mr.  Cockayne  in  hi^  Narratmnculae^sxi^  a  form 
of  confession  in  the  British  Museum,  as  yet  unpublished 
(Vesp.  D.  xx).  As  a  further  illustration,  I  here  print  the 
beginning  of  the  fragment  of  Judith,  from  the  only  MS.,  with 
the  various  readings  of  the  two  editors.  (With  regard  to  the 
accentuation,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first  editor  leaves  them 
out  altogether,  and  the  second  treats  them  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the/  and  d.) 

MS.  1st  Editor.        2nd  Editor. 

(tw)eode  gifena 
in  ^ys  ginnan  gr(unde) 

heo  ^ar  i5a  gearwe  funde  Sser  j^eer  J?a 

mund  byr(d)  set  "Sam  mseran  )7eodne  )7am  'Seodne    J^am 

]7a  heo  ahte  maeste  )7earfe 
hyldo  )78es  hehstan  deman 
•p  he  hie  wi"S  J79es  hehstan  brogan 
gefri^ode  fryba  waldend 
hyre  ^ses  feeder  on  roderu 
torhtmod  ti^e  gefremede 
]7e  heo  ahte  trune  geleaf  an 
d  to  "Sam  selmihtigan 
gefraegen  ic  ^a  holofern' 
win  hatan  wyrcean  georne 

&  eallu  wundru  )>rylic  ^rymlic 

girwan  up  swaesendo 
to  ^am  het  se  gumena  bal(d)or 

ealle  tSa  yldestan  iSegnas  J?a  }?a 

hie  Sset  ofstum  miclu 
raefndon  rond  wiggende 


gefri|7od€ 

, 

)78es 

)78e8 

«e 

)?8em 

)788m 

fa 
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MS.  1st  Editor.     2Nn  Editob. 

comon  to  ^am  rican  j^eodne  Seodne 

feran  folces  rseswan 

^  wses  \>y  feortSan  dogore  iSy  feor J)an   feor)?an 

)>8^  tie  Judith  hyne  )?e 

gleaw  on  ge-Sonce  ge]?once        ge)7once 

ides  aelfscinu 

aerest  gesohte 

It  is,  however,  almost  superfluous  to  cite  the  authority  of 
the  MSS.  for  these  exceptions  :  if  the  initial  thorn  was  origi- 
nally in  all  words  vocal,  and  the  breathed  pronunciation  of 
later  introduction,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  those  words 
which  preserve  the  original  pronunciation  in  modern  English 
must  have  kept  it  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  and  conse- 
quently throughout  the  A.Saxon  and  early  English  period  as 
well.i 

The  analogy  of  the  corresponding  lip  consonants  is  very 
obscure,  as  only  one  letter  is  used  throughout  the  A.Saxon 
period,  which,  although  resembling  the  Latin  /,  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  runic  alphabet,  and  I  think  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  letter  is  like  the  /,  of  later  introduction,  and 
that  the  earliest  representative  of  the  div.  h  was  the  crossed  h 
of  the  Heliand,  which  may  have  been  introduced  into  the 
writing  of  the  Old  Saxons  at  the  same  time  as  the  9.  This  is 
of  course  mere  conjecture ;  the  crossed  h  does  not  appear  in 
any  A.Saxon  MS.,  and  may  have  been  formed  by  the  Old 
Saxons  themselves,  after  the  analogy  of  the  ^.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  exclusive  use  of  the  div.  h  continued 
throughout  the  A.Saxon  period,  and  that  one  letter  was  there- 
fore all  that  was  required.  The  retention  of  the  v  in  the 
words  vat  and  vixen  seems  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion,  as 
neither  of  these  words  are  frequent  enough  to  account  for  the 
retention  of  a  pronunciation  so  anomalous  for  any  length  of 
time.  These  anomalies  may,  however,  be  mere  provincialisms 
of    late   adoption  into  the  standard  pronunciation.      I  have 

*  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the  authority  of  Salesbury,  assumes  a  non-vocal  pron.  of  the 
OE.  iinth.  This  can  hardly  have  been  universal,  as  the  voiced  pron.  of  the 
word  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  it  to  be  a  remnant  of  an  older  stage. 
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remarked  above  that  there  are  certain  positions  in  which  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  pronounce  a  voiced  th,  a  remark 
which  of  course  applies  to  A.Saxon,  as  well  as  modern 
English.  Thus,  I  doubt  whether  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
critical  editors  ever  pronounced  the  ^as  he  wrote  it  in  such 
words  as  the  following :  se'c^,  cejpd^pirscd.  Such  orthographies 
are  the  natural  result  of  a  too  hasty  application  of  the  modern 
Icelandic  rules,  although  such  a  word  as  pirshd  would  be 
about  as  easy  to  pronounce  for  an  Icelander  as  Bixds  for 
an  Englishman.  These  exceptions  modify  the  general  rule 
that  the  d  is  always  vocal  in  the  earliest  period,  but  the 
practical  influence  on  the  pronunciation  is  not  so  great  as  in 
the  case  of  later  works,  most  of  the  words  cited  above 
showing  a  vowel  before  the  ^,  which  makes  the  normal 
pronunciation  quite  easy.  The  preceding  discussion  now 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  a  very  remarkable  ^,  which 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  old  West  Saxon  dialect,  and 
appears  only  in  a  few  MSS. 

It  is  in  its  origin  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  ^,  and 
only  resembles  the  exceptional  forms  just  considered  in  being 
uniformly  non-vocal.  It  is  a  modification  of  a  i,  but  only  in 
the  combination  8<.  The  following  examples  are  taken  from 
the  Hatton  Pastoral,  where  the  d  is  not  unfrequent :  -Su  me 
tseldes'S — ^u  me  ciddes^  (-©st),  fol.  6a,  1.  1-2 ;  "Sa  gaes'Slecan 
bebodu  (gastlican),  7&,  1.  9;  breos^  (breost),  17/>,  1.  12,  13; 
fierenlus'S  (firenlust),  36a,  1.  26.^  The  change  of  a  stopped 
into  a  divided  consonant  is  evidently  due  to  the  assimilating 
power  of  the  preceding  s,  and  might  almost  be  termed  con- 
sonantal umlaut,  the  divided  t  being  exactly  intermediate  to 
the  stopped  i  and  the  primary  s,  a  relation  which  is  distinctly 
shown  in  Mr.  Bell's  speech  symbols.  The  only  parallel  I  can 
find  is  in  modern  Icelandic,  where  the  i  of  several  pronouns, 
demonstrative  and  personal,  has  been  changed  to  a  d.  Thus 
the  modern  Icelanderalways  writes  and  pronounces  accordingly, 
pad,  vvd,  fnm^t  while  the  older  Icelandic  shows  pat,  vit,  kiiisit 

1  This  -sC  appears  now  and  then  in  later  MSS. :  once  in  Thorpe's  Gospels 
(wyrcsS),  and  once  in  tlie  Metres  of  Boethius  (maestf),  and  seems  to  indicate 
in  both  caues  earlier  texts  of  Alfred's  time. 
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The  difficulty  of  these  forms  lies  in  the  vocal  pronunciation. 
There  may  have  been  an  earlier  voiceless  pronunciation,  pap, 
vip,  husip,  which  would  afterwards  follow  the  general  tendency 
of  the  language  and  become  vocal,  or  the  ^  may  have  first 
changed  to  a  d,  as  in  Danish. 

Without  counting  these  necessary  and  self-evident  excep- 
tions, we  may  now  safely  state  that  there  are  three  distinct 
periods  in  the  use  of  the  div.  d  and  t  in  English.  The  first 
period  or  the  earliest  AS.  employs  the  div.  d  throughout ;  in 
the  second  or  later  AS.  (and  early  Icelandic)  the  initial  div. 
d  becomes  voiceless,  with  the  exception  of  certain  pronominal 
words ;  in  the  third  or  specifically  English  period  the  div.  t 
appears  at  the  end  of  words;  and  finally,  in  modern  Englisli 
there  is  a  general  dropping  of  the  unaccented  e,  but  without 
altering  the  distribution  of  the  div.  t  and  d. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  general 
phonetic  character  of  these  changes. 

If  we  compare  the  two  extremes,  Latin  pater  and  English 
father,  an  examination  of  the  various  forms  will  soon  convince 
us  that  these  changes  are  due  to  assimilation.  The  most 
abrupt  transition  possible  is  from  a  vowel  to  a  voiceless 
stopped  consonant,  as  in  the  Latin  pater,  which  has  every 
right  to  be  considered  the  original  form.  In  the  Gothic /acZar, 
the  first  stage  of  assimilation  is  entered  upon ;  the  voice  runs 
on  without  interruption  through  the  whole  word.  Finally,  in 
the  English  father,  the  d  is  further  approximated  to  the  adjoin- 
ing vowels ;  not  only  is  the  voice  continuous,  but  the  voiced 
breath  flows  out  continuously.  If  the  th  were  to  undergo 
a  further  change  into  an  I,  the  combination  would  almost 
amount  to  a  regular  diphthong. 

This  assimilating  property  of  the  vowels  explains  the  reten- 
tion of  the  original  vocal  pron.  of  the  th,  while  the  /  at  the 
beginning  has  become  voiceless. 

The  change  of  the  voiced  into  the  voiceless  pron.  of  the  / 
and  th  in  certain  positions  is  not  easy  to  account  for.  That 
the  change  is  natural  and  progressive  is,  I  hope,  shown  con- 
clusively in  this  investigation.  I  am,  however,  well  aware 
that  many  will  consider  the  assumption  of  a  change  from  vocal 
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to  non-vocal  as  one  of  the  strongest  points  against  the 
argument,  as  a  change  from  weak  to  strong,  which  they  will 
justly  urge  is  contrary  to  the  tendency  of  modem  languages. 
It  is  true  that  the  div.  t  has  a  sharper  and  harder  sound  than 
the  cZ,  and  that  the  distinction  of  •  hard '  and  *  soft '  is  so  far 
correct,  but  if  we  examine  the  formation  of  these  elements, 
the  case  is  exactly  reversed.  The  action  of  the  tongue  is 
identical  in  both  sounds,  but  in  the  formation  of  the  div.  d, 
besides  the  position  of  the  tongue  which  forms  the  t,  there  is 
the  additional  exertion  of  bringing  the  vocal  chords  together, 
which  of  course  diminishes  the  force  of  the  voiced  breath  in 
the  mouth.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  diminished  acoustic 
effect  is  quite  compatible  with  increased  energy  of  organic 
formation. 


Note  by  Me.  Cockayne  on  his  statement  as  to  the  Jj  in  the 
AS.  Pastoral. — In  speaking  of  f>e  use  of  J^e  D  character  for  J?e 
English  "Sorn  (Shrine,  p.  45)  I  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood. 
Desirous  of  brevity  and  due  subordination  of  a  collateral  subject, 
I  lay  myself  open  to  misinterpretation.  In  vitium  ducit  culpae 
fuga,  si  caret  arte,  pe  Hatton  MS.  of  )?e  Liber  Pastoralis  contains 
"5  *in  all  cases',  f)at  is,  not  'in  all  instances',  but  in  all  gram- 
matical flexions  and  combinations.  If  every  example  drawn  from 
a  second  pen  which  has  tampered  wi)?  ]>e  text,  and  all  written  by 
fe  rubricator  be  removed,  \>e  runic  f  occurs,  I  believe,  in  "Sree 
instances.  Among  MSS.  which  are  of  so  great  antiquity  as  to 
adhere  to  tS  or  f e  D  form,  may  probably  be  reckoned  fe  glosses  of 
]>Q  Vespasian  psalter  and  of  f)e  Book  of  Proverbs.  Mr.  Sweet 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  paper,  and  thus  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  making  my  meaning  more  clear.  I  hope  fat  he 
has  not  confused  )?e  ancient  date  of  fe  Lindisfarne  Latin  text  wij) 
)?e  much  later  time,  variously  placed,  of  \>e  Saxon  glosses. 


DIALECTS  AND  PEEHISTOKIC  FORMS  OF 
OLD  ENGLISH^ 

Latin  Words  in  Old  English. 

My  first  object  in  this  paper  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
changes  undergone  by  Latin  words  introduced  into  Old 
English,  and  to  the  light  these  changes  throw  on  the  inflexions 
and  phonology  of  the  language.  As  several  of  these  words 
were  introduced  before  the  period  of  the  oldest  literary 
documents,  they  afford  evidence  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
prehistoric  period. 

I  have  also  examined  the  oldest  remains  of  our  language, 
and  collected  the  chief  archaisms,  many  of  which  confirm 
the  evidence  of  the  Latin  words.  I  have  gone  through  the 
Northumbrian  Runic  Inscriptions  given  in  Prof.  Stephens's 
*  Runic  Monuments  \  and  the  following  MS.  texts : 

(1)  The  Northumbrian  fragment  of  Caedmon  from  the  Ely 

MSS.     (C.) 

(2)  Bede's  Death  Song,  from  the  St.  Gall  MS.     (BDS.) 

(3)  The  Leiden  Riddle.     (R.)  ^ 

(4)  The  proper   names  in  Bede's  History  (BH.),  from   the 

Ely  MSS.,  as  given  in   Moberly's   ed.,  and   from  the 
Brussels  MS.,  as  given  by  Mone  in  his  '  Quellen  und 
Forschungen ',  vol.  i. 
These  are  all  Northumbrian. 

(5)  The  Epinal  Glossary  (Ep.),  printed  in  '  Cooper's  Report ', 

and  elsewhere. 

(6)  The  Corpus  Christi  (CC.)  Glossary,  unpublished. 
These  two  I  believe  to   be  in  the   Kentish  dialect.     Their 
contents  show  that  they  are,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  from 
a  common  source,  the  dialect  is  the  same  in  both,  and  CC. 

1  Transactions  of  the  Fhilological  Society,  1875-6,  pp.  543-69. 

2  These  three  are  given  in  Rieger's  *  Angelsiichsisches  Lesebuch '. 
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originally  belonged  to  St.  Augustine's,  Canterbury  (Wanley's 
Catalogue,  p.  116). 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  age  of  these  documents, 
except  in  the  case  of  C.  and  BH. — as  far  as  the  Ely  MS.  is 
concerned,  which  has  been  shown  to  have  been  written  about 
737.  The  other  Northumbrian  fragments  cannot  be  much 
younger,  and  may  be  older.  The  most  archaic  of  all  in 
language  is  the  Epinal  glossary,  and  its  handwriting,  as  that 
of  CC.  also,  points  decisively  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century  at  least.  Of  the  Runic  inscriptions  the  Bewcastle 
one  cannot  be  much  later  than  670,  and  the  others,  especially 
the  Ruthwell  Cross  Poem,  are  very  similar  in  every  respect. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  made  anything  like  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  all  these  texts.  Many  of  the  forms,  both  in 
the  Runic  inscriptions  and  in  the  glossaries,  are  very  doubtful, 
and  I  preferred  selecting  only  what  appeared  most  certain 
and  most  in  harmony  with  other  evidence,  to  gathering  a 
mass  of  doubtful  and  obscure  material.  To  grapple  success- 
fully with  all  the  difficulties  of  the  glossaries  requires  a  much 
greater  knowledge  of  Middle  Age  Latin  than  I  possess. 

Latin  words  were  introduced  into  OE.  at  very  different 
periods.  Many  are  evidently  mere  literary  importations  of  a 
very  recent  date.  Such  words  are :  apostol^  calic,  canticy 
diacon,  &c.  If  these  words  had  been  introduced  in  the 
earliest  period  they  would  have  appeared  in  the  forms  of 
'postal^  celec,  centec,  dedcon.  Of  the  prehistoric  words,  again, 
some  are  older  than  others.  Especially  interesting  are  those 
words  which  were  learnt  by  the  Germans  who  served  in  the 
Roman  armies,  and  are  consequently  common  to  all  the 
Teutonic  languages.  Such  words  are :  camp,  cdsere,  mil,  pin, 
strdet,  from  campus,  Cdesar,  mllia,  pcena,  strata,  in  Old  High 
German  Jcamph,  keisar,  mlJa,  plna,  strdza.  The  antiquity  of 
these  words  is  shown  both  by  their  form  and  their  meaning, 
for  they  are  the  first  words  that  a  soldier  would  naturally 
learn.  The  words  relating  to  Christianity  must,  of  course,  be 
later,  but  many  of  them,  such  as  Imcop,  engd,  munuc,  mynster, 
show  very  archaic  forms.  There  are  a  large  number  of  words 
whose  date  cannot  be  determined  from  their  meaning,  but 
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whose  forms  arc  as  archaic  as  those  of  the  oldest  words. 
Such  are  Ideden  (language),  mhe,  olfend,  sUr,  from  latlnum, 
mensa,  elephantem,  Idstoina,  all  of  which  may  be  as  old  as  the 
first  two  centuries  of  our  era. 

Many  of  the  words  seem  only  to  appear  in  English, 
although  the  limited  vocabulary  we  possess  of  OHG.  and 
Gothic  must  make  us  cautious  in  inferring  non-occurrence 
in  the  language  from  absence  from  the  dictionaries.  Some 
words,  however,  such  as  ceaster  and  munt,  seem  really  to  be 
peculiar  to  English;  it  is  not  probable  that  such  common 
words  should  have  left  no  trace  in  OHG.  These  words  must, 
therefore,  have  been  introduced  in  English  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Britain. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  the  Continental  words  do  not  occur  in  OE.  Such  words 
are  the  OHG.  brief,  fira,  kamara,  kelih,  meistar,  zins,  from 
hreve,  ferlx,  camera,  calicem,  magister,  census.  Two  of  these 
words  appear  in  OE.  in  the  forms  of  calic  and  ondegester — 
evidently  late  and  unpopular  forms. 

Inflexions. 
Nouns  and  Adjectives. 
The  evidence  of  the  following  words  shows  clearly  that  at 
the   time   they   were   introduced    the   weak    feminines  still 
retained  the  original  a- ending : 
culpe  from  culpa, 

cycene  „     coquina  (OHG.  kuchina). 

maesse  „     missa  (OHG.  missa,  messa). 

m^e  .,      mensa. 

mealwe  „     malva. 

R(5me-burg     „     Roma  (OHG.  Roma,  Rum  a), 
rude  „     ruta. 

In  the  following  words  the  e  (or  a)  has  been  dropped  : 
gimm  (masc.)  from  gemma, 
mil  „     milia  (OHG.  mila). 

pin  ,,     poena  (OHG.  pina). 

street  „     strata  (OHG.  straza). 

tsefl  „     tabula  (OHG.  zabal), 
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and  in  the  terminations  er,  ol\ 

ceaster   from  castra  (pi.), 
candol       „     candela. 

In  the  word  scolu  from  schola  there  is  an  exceptional 
change  into  u. 

If  the  weak  feminine  ending  was  a,  the  weak  masc.  must 
have  ended  not  in  a,  as  in  the  historical  period,  but  in  some 
other  vowel. 

cr^da   from   credo  (1st  pers.  of  vb.). 
draca       „      draco  (OHG.  tracho). 
struta      „      struthio  (OHG.  struz). 
These  words  show  that  at  the  time  they  were  introduced  the 
weak  masc.  nominative  ending  was  o,  as  in  Old  Saxon  and 
OHG.     In  the  word  jcxipa  from  papa  (OHG.  pfafo)  we  may 
safely  assume  a  prehistoric  OE.  pdpo,  as  the  natural  gender 
would  certainly  prevent  the  Latin  papa  from  being  enrolled 
among  the  weak  feminines. 

In  three  cases  this  o-ending  has  been  preserved  within  the 
historical  period.  The  Runic  inscription  on  the  Chertsey 
Dish  has  urxcko  {=wrecca)y  logo  occurs  once  in  the  CC. 
glossary  as  a  translation  of  '  fornis ',  and  se  tympano  in  a 
passage  of  Alfred's  translation  of  the  Cura  Pastoralis  (34-7/4), 
where  it  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  Latin  dative  tym2yano. 
But  it  is  evidently  some  reminiscence  of  an  older  o-ending 
which  allowed  such  a  collocation  as  se  tympano.  The  same 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  gen.  pi.  Fariseo  (361/25)  and  to  the 
nom.  (ace.)  pi.  Fariseos  (59/20,  363/6),  whose  o  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Latin  Pharisxorum.  In  the  last  example, 
however,  the  original  has  PharisxL  Other  examples  are 
magos,  which  glosses  '  propinquos '  in  the  Prov.  (p.  197  below), 
and  aldursacerdos  in  the  Rushworth  gospels. 

In  Old  Saxon  the  oblique  cases  of  weak  nouns  in  the 
singular  were  formed  in  -un  That  the  same  ending  existed 
in  OE.  is  shown  by  the  ace.  masc.  galgu  in  the  Ruthwell  Cross 
inscription  (on  galgu  gistiga),  and  the  dat.  (or  ace.)  fem.  eor^u 
in  the  Riddle,  where  the  final  n  is  dropped,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect. 

Instead  of  ena  in  the  weak  gen.  pi.  of  substantives  and 
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adjectives,  there  are  a  few  examples  of  a  fuller  a7ia,  ona,  as 
in  Old  Saxon.  These  are  ludona,  flsesclicana,  tredwledsaTia, 
all  from  the  Past,  (see  Introd.  p.  xxii). 

From  the  form  ealnuiveg  (Past.  179/3),  for  the  usual  mine- 
lueg,  we  must  infer  an  older  ace.  masc.  -tux,  the  a  being 
labialized  by  the  tu,  which  is  again  confirmed  by  the  Old 
Saxon  form. 

The  fern.  pi.  ending  of  adjectives  in  a  is  well  established 
in  the  early  West  Saxon  dialect,  and  there  are  isolated  in- 
stances of  its  use  in  the  masculine  also. 

An  important  feature  of  the  earliest  documents  is  their 
frequent  retention  of  inflexional  i  and  x,  where  the  later 
language  has  e  only.  The  following  are  the  chief  cases  in 
which  i  occurs : 

(1)  in  i-  and  m-stems :  medeshamstedi  BH.,  stycci  EP.,  eci 
C,  grxsgrceni  CC. ;  in  unsmo^i  (aspera)  and  ontudri  (effetum) 
the  mutation  (umlaut)  of  the  root  vowel  is  curiously  enough 
not  expressed,  being  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  final  i. 

(2)  in  the  gen.  and  dat.  of  feminine  ^-stems  :  wyrdi  cvdeftum 
R.,  on  rodi  Ruthw.,  in  Romdecaestri  Franks  Casket.  It  is 
remarkable  that  ceaster  was  made  into  an  -i-stem — the  nom. 
occurs  several  times  in  BH.  in  the  form  of  cxstir, 

(3)  in  the  dat.  (instr.)  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters, 
and  in  the  instr.  sg.  of  adjectives,  interchanged  with  as  and  e : 
geahuli  (sere  alieno),  lirxgli  (amiculo)  CO.,  tkys  gerl  (homo)  Ep.; 
xngipinga  (quomodo)  Ep.,  denge  pinga  CO.,  sume  dxli  CC. 

In  the  following  cases  ae  is  used,  constantly  interchanging 
with  e : 

(1)  in  the  gen.  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters  :  geacses 
Ep.,  licses  Ruthw.,  hrondes  Cask. 

(2)  in  the  dat.  sg.  of  strong  masculines  and  neuters,  inter- 
changing with  i  :   niip  blodse  Ruthw.,  qpide  ^  Cask. 

(3)  in  the  nom.  of  weak  f eminines :   sercx,  fyrpannx  Ep. 

(4)  in  the  ace.  masc.  sg.  of  adjectives :  gegeruuednx  (con- 
parantem),  nmtendnx  (proterentem)  Ep.,  riicnde  Ruthw. 

(5)  in  the  ace.  fern.  sg.  of  adjectives :  biworhtx  Rid. ;  and  of 
a-  substantives  with  u  in  the  nom. :  xrig/derse  (from  faru)  Rid. 

*  I  read  oJ>Uti  unneg  '  unuigh  to  their  home  (country) '. 
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(6)  in  the  plural  of  adjectives,  both  masc.  and  fern,  (a)  masc. 
deppilde,  fu8de  Ruthw.,  lytlde  sneglas  Ep.    (b)  t'em.  wundnde,  Rid. 

The  fern,  declension  is  much  confused  even  in  these  early 
texts.  Thus  in  Ep.  and  CC.  we  find  the  dat.  getiuingi  (ap- 
paratione)  contrasting  with  setungx,  setunge  (aucupatione), 
gemangiungx  (confusione),  &c. 

In  Ep.  we  find  the  plural  uuyrdde — indeed  I  have  not  come 
across  any  plurals  in  i,  with  the  exception  of  msectl  (C). 
On  the  other  hand,  fem.  a- stems  often  form  their  plural  in  se, 
and  even  e,  where  the  later  language  has  almost  always  a : 
runx  Ep.,  sandde  (commeatos  sic)  Ep.,  on  ha  halfe  CC. 

In  the  u-stems  we  must  note  the  retention  of  the  u  of  the 
nom.  in  Jlodu  Cask.,  and  in  the  name  olwfwolpii  {sic)  Bewc. 

The  following  comparisons  will  bring  out  clearly  the  ex- 
traordinary similarity  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  to  the  Old 
Saxon  noun-inflexions : 


Sg.  nom. 
gen. 
dat. 
ace. 

PI.  nom. 
gen. 
dat. 
ace. 

Sg.  nom. 
gen. 
dat. 
ace. 

PL  nom. 
gen. 
dat. 


Sg.  nom. 


Ace.  sg.  masc 


Old  English. 


fisc      . 
fisces  . 
fisee 
fisc 

fiscas  . 
fisea    . 
fiscum,  -on 
fiscas  . 

liana  . 
hanan 
hanan 
hanan 

hanan 
hanena 
hanum 
hanan 

hirde  . 
tunge . 

blindne 


Prehistoric  OE. 

fisc 

fiscaes,  (-as?)  .  .  . 
fiseae,  (-a?)  ;  -i  .  .  . 
fisc 

fiscos,  -as 

fisco,  -a 

fiscum,  -on  .... 
fiscos,  -as 

hano 

hanun,  -an  .... 
hanun,  -an  .... 
hanun,  -an  .... 

hanun,  -an  .... 
hanona,  -ana,  (-ano?) 

hanum 

hanun,  -an    .... 

hirdi    

tunga  

blindna 


Old  Saxon. 


fisc 

fiscas,  -es 
fisca,  -e 
fisc 

fiscos,  -as 
fisco,  -a 
fiscum,  -on 
fiscos,  -as 

hano 

hanun,  -an 
hanun,  -an 
hanun,  -an 

hanun,  -an 
hanono 
hanun 
hanun,  -an 

hirdi 
tunga 

blindan,  -ana,  -na 


The  few  instances  which  occur  in  OE.  of  masc.  and  neut. 
strong  genitives  and  datives  in  cm  and  a  are  very  doubtful,  as 
they  mostly  occur  in  quite  late  MSS.     The  same  applies  to 
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the  neut.  pi.  a  for  u  (fata,  wiindra,  &c.).     It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  ses  and  se  point  to  an  earlier  as  and  a. 

Verbs. 

We  may  now  consider  the  verb  inflexions,  beginning  with 
the  strong. 

The  1st  pers.  sing,  indie,  pres.  ends  in  u  or  o :  groetu  (con- 
venio)  Ep.,  ohersui^o  (vinco)  CC. 

The  third  sg.  pres.  generally  preserves  the  i,  the  consonant 
being  either  d,  t,  or  ^  (often  written  th):.  sifti^,  mi^i^  CC, 
siftit,  tycktit  Ep.,  hlimmid  Rid.  Compare  my  remarks  in  the 
Introd.  to  the  Pastoral,  p.  xxxiv. 

The  pres.  subj.  sg.  has  ae :   (he)  uueorthx  BDS. 

The  pret.  subj.  originally  had  ^,  as  is  shown  by  the  mutated 
forms  gemyne,  dyrren,  &c.,  in  the  Past.  (Introd.  p.  xxxv). 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  subjunctives  originally  had 
mutated  vowels,  such  forms  as  fynde,  &c.,  being  afterwards 
levelled  under  the  indicative  plurals  fundon,  &c. 

The  pres.  participle  ends  in  i :  sorgendi  CC,  hrutendi  Rid. 

The  past  partic.  has  in  a  few  cases  a,  o,  generally  se  or  e : 
gesnidan  Erfurt  glosses^  (published  by  Oehler  in  the  Neue 
Jahrbiicher  fur  Philologie,  1847),  geborone  CO.,  gihden  wxs  Ep. 

In  the  weak  conjugations  we  may  notice  that 

The  pret.  sing.  1st  and  3rd  persons  ends  in  a  and  ae: 
manoda  Past.,  oferhergeada  Chronicle,  (ic)  darstx  Ruthw.,  (he) 
tiddx  C  /a-verbs  preserve  the  i  in  the  pret.  and  past 
participle:  astelidde(=astealde)  C,  hismiridx  CC,  oberstdelid 
CO.,  bistemid  Ruthw. 

In  the  conjugation  which  corresponds  to  the  OTi-conjugation 
in  0.  Saxon  there  is  a  constant  fluctuation  between  o  and  a : 

(a)  pres.  (he)  ofstico^  Pro  v.  Sal.,  (he)  ofersceado^  Past.  336/11. 

(b)  pres.  geladade,  meldadun  CC.     (c)  past  partic.  arasad  CC 
The  Latin  importation  pyngan  from  pungere  affords  direct 

proof  that  all  the  weak  verbs  of  the  first  conj.  originally 
ended  in  -m?i,  as  in  Old  Saxon,  the  stages  being  pungian, 
pyngian,  j92/ii^a7i.  The  second  conj.  probably  ended  in  -on  or 
-an  indifferently,  judging  from  the  constant  alternation  of  o 
1  These  glosses  are  very  similar  to  Ep.  both  in  matter  and  language. 
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and  a,  not  only  in  the  verbs  of  this  conjugation,  but  also  in 
the  prehistoric  inflexions  generally.  The  ending  -ian  of  the 
historical  period  cannot  have  established  itself  till  after  the 
loss  of  the  original  i  of  tellan,  secan,  &c.  The  origin  of  this 
peculiar  ending  is  no  doubt  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Saxon 
scaiuolan  for  the  older  scawon,  which  has  been  rightly  ex- 
plained as  an  attempt  to  assimilate  the  second  to  the  first 
conj.  The  oldest  ascertainable  form  of  such  a  verb  as 
scedwian  was  therefore  scedwan  or  sced^von,  then  scedivaiaUy 
and  finally  scedwian. 

The  following  table  will  again  bring  out  the  original 
identity  of  most  of  the  prehistoric  OE.  verb-inflexions  with 
those  of  Old  Saxon.  I  have  given  the  Kentish  forms  from  the 
Vespasian  Psalter/  as  well  as  the  WS.,  as  being  more  archaic. 


ws. 

Kentish. 

Oldest  E. 

0.  Saxon. 

Presentindic.sg.(l)  finde     .     . 

findu      . 

findu,  -o     .     .     . 

findu 

(2)  findest .     . 

findes     . 

findis      .... 

findis 

(3)  findeS,  fint 

findeS     . 

findid,  -i»,  -it .    . 

findid,  -it 

pi.  finda?J  .     . 

findaS    . 

findad,  -aS,  -at     . 

findad,  -at 

Subj.  sg.  (1)  finde     .     , 

finde .     . 

findse,  (-a?)    .     . 

finda 

(2)  finde     .     . 

(3)  finde     .     . 
pi.  finden  .     . 

finde .     . 

findas 

finda 

findan 

finde .     . 

finden     . 

findan ?.     .     .     . 

Pret.  Indie,  sg.  (1)  fand      .     . 

fand  .     . 

fand 

fand 

(2)  funde   .     . 

funde     . 

fyndi      .... 

fundi 

(3)  fand     .     . 

fand  .     . 

fand 

fand 

pi.  fundon      . 

fundun  . 

fundun  .... 

fundun 

Subj.  sg.  (1)  funde  .     . 

funde     . 

fyndi     .... 

fundi 

(2)  funde   .     . 

funde     . 

fyndi      .... 

fundis 

(3)  funde   .     . 

funde     . 

fyndi      .... 

fundi 

pi.  funden      . 

funden   . 

fyndi  n   .... 

fundin 

Infin.  findan  .     . 

findan    . 

findan    .... 

findan 

Partic.  pres.  findende    . 

findende 

findendi      .     .     . 

findaud 

Partic.  pret.  funden      . 

funden   . 

fundan,  -mw    .     . 

fundan 

Pret.  sg.  1  &  8  perss.  neredo  .     . 

nerede    . 

nerida    .... 

nerida 

Pret.  partic.  genered     . 

genered  . 

ginerid  .... 

ginerid 

Infin.  nerlan  .     . 

ncrian    . 

nerian    .... 

nerian 

s6can    .     . 

sdcan     . 

scfecian'.     .    .     . 

sOkian 

sceavvian  . 

sceawian 

sceiwan,  (-ajan?) 

scawon, 
-ojan,  -an 

»  p.  197  below. 

'  This  form  is  rather  early  'Anglo-Frisian  '  than  English.     See  below. 
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Phonology. 

Vowels. 

The  most  marked  change  of  the  short  vowels  is  the  uniform 
one  of  o  into  u  before  nasals : 

munuc  from  monachus  (OHG.  munih). 
munt       „      montem. 

pund  „  pondus  (OHG.  phunt,  Gothic  pund). 
It  is  a  well-known  law  in  OE.,  as  in  the  other  cognate  lan- 
guages, that  u  is  preserved  before  nasals  and  does  not  undergo 
the  usual  change  to  o.  The  only  o  that  can  come  before 
nasals  in  OE.  is  the  open  o  from  a  in  monrif  &c.  The  change 
of  mont  into  munt  tends,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  short  o 
in  Latin  had  the  close  sound. 

In  gimm  from  gemma,  and  pinsian  from  pensdre^  we  have 
an  analogous  change  of  e  into  i,  which  has  not  happened  in 
spendan  from  expeiidere  (OHG.  spenton). 

Still  more  irregular  is  the  word  mdesse  from  missa.  The 
OHG.  forms  m^issa  and  messa  show  the  intermediate  stages. 
The  change  of  e  into  se  occurs  also  in  delmesse  from  eleemosyne. 

Olfend  from  elephantem  agrees  with  Goth,  ulhandus,  both 
in  form  and  in  the  change  of  meaning  to  that  of  'camel*. 
But  in  CC.  the  form  elpendbaan  occurs. 

In  torr  from  turris  we  have  a  change  which  may  have 
begun  in  Latin  itself. 

In  the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  we  may  first  notice  the 
treatment  of  a  and  se  in : 

casere  from  caesar  (OHG.  keisar,  Goth,  kaisar). 

prafost  ^  „     prsepositus. 

strset       „     strata  (OHG.  straza). 

The  changes  in  the  last  two  may  be  only  due  to  that  inter- 
change of  a  and  se  in  such  words  as  gdst  (gsest)  and  siud  (swse), 
which  is  so  common  in  Early  W.  Saxon,  but  the  Gothic 
and  OHG.  forms,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Old  Norse 
keisari,  show  that  the  a  of  cdsere  comes  from  an  older  ai,  as  in 
hdm,  &c.  The  only  explanation  I  can  suggest  is  that  the 
word  was  introduced  into  the  Teutonic  languages  at  a  time 
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when  they  had  no  open  se,  and  that  when  they  heard  the 
broad  ^,  they  analysed  it  into  ai. 

The  word  mSse  from  mensa  points  back  to  a  time  in  which 
s^^j  &c.,  still  existed  in  the  form  of  sun^,  &c. 

The  change  of  se  into  i  in  pin  (OHG.  plna)  from  pcena  was 
no  doubt  already  carried  out  in  Latin  itself. 

The  development  of  the  diphthong  ed  out  of  ia  in  deofol 
(OHG.  tiuval)  from  diabolus  is  evidently  due  to  that  con- 
fusion between  eo  and  ea,  ed  and  eo,  which  is  common  in  the 
oldest  MSS.  The  diphthong  in  predst  from  2y^'cshyter  is  quite 
anomalous,  but  is  supported  by  the  OHG.  2>^'i^^star.  Led  may 
be  a  purely  learned  form. 

The  words  with  mutation  are  interesting : 

engel         from  angelus  (OHG.  angil,  engil). 

cymen        „  cuminum  (OHG.  chumin). 

mynet         „  moneta  (OHG.  muniza). 

mynster     „  monasterium  (OHG.  munister,  munstar). 

pytt  „  puteus  (OHG.  puzzi). 

cpese(^,y)  „  caseus  (OHG.  kasi). 

Iseden         „  latinus  (with  lengthened  a  ?). 

st^r  „  historia  (OHG.  storia). 

The  form  engel  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the  analogy  of 
the  proper  name  Engle,  Moneta,  &c.,  passed  through  the 
stages  of  mun^ta,  munita,  before  the  mutation  took  place 
(cp.  munt,  &c.).  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  Germanic 
accentuation  of  the  first  syllable,  regardless  of  quantity.  In 
the  case  of  sUr  it  is  possible  that  the  Italian  form  storia  may 
already  have  existed  in  popular  Latin.  The  stages  were,  of 
course,  stdria,  stori,  stosri,  steer,  stSr. 

The  words  candol  and  pipor  from  candela  and  piper  show 
that  the  o's  before  liquids  in  unaccented  syllables  are  often 
later  modifications  of  an  older  e.  The  second  u  in  munuc  is 
probably  due  to  assimilation. 

In  conclusion  I  will  call  attention  to  the  word  cempa  as  an 
instance  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Latin  words  in  OE.  First 
of  all  the  word  camp  itself  must  have  been  thoroughly 
naturalized.      Then  a  derivative  campio   was  found  (OHG. 
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kainjio),  then  came  the  mutated  cempio,  then  cenipo,  and 
finally  cempa.  Similarly  pyngan  from  pungere  postulates 
pungian,  then  pyngian  and  pyngan. 

Consonants. 

In  the  following  words  t  has  become  d : 

abbod  from  abbatem. 

derodin       „  teredinem. 

Iseden  „  latinus. 

r6de  „  ruta. 

P  has  become  b  in  hiscop  (OHG.  hiscof)  from  episcopus. 
The  same  dropping  of  the  initial  vowel  in  pistol  from  epistolus, 
but  without  any  consonant  change. 

These  changes  were  probably  carried  out  in  Latin  itself, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Augustine  and  his  companions  pro- 
nounced ladlnus,  7wZa,  ebiscopus,  &c.,  of  course  only  in 
popular  words. 

This  suggests  the  important  question  of  the  Latin  pronun- 
ciation of  d  and  b  between  vowels.  It  is  clear  that  in  French 
they  both  passed  into  the  unstopped  ^  and  v.  In  the  case  of 
V  the  sound  is  still  preserved  in  many  cases  (eveque,  &c.), 
while  the  ^  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  dh  of  the  Strassburg 
oaths  (ajudha,  Ludher).  Additional  confirmation  is  afforded 
by  the  spelling  Iufiytte= Judith  in  the  Chronicle  (885).  The 
conjecture  may  therefore  be  hazarded  that  in  the  Latin 
pronunciation  of  the  sixth  and  following  centuries  a  sort 
of  '  lautverschiebung '  had  taken  place,  medial  and  final  t 
becoming  d,  and  d  becoming  ^.  The  Italian  retention  of  d 
might  be  simply  a  later  change  of  ^  into  d,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  most  of  the  modern  Teutonic  languages  (Danish  ting, 
det=0.  Norse /i7?(/,  ^at). 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  oldest 
English  MSS.  cZ  and  b  are  constantly  used  together  with  th, 
/,  ^,  and  /,  to  express  the  same  two  sounds.  Decisive  proof 
is  afforded  by  such  spellings  as  cneoHbt,  lybt  =  cne6rift,  ly ft,  in 
CC.  There  is,  therefore,  no  need  for  assuming,  as  I  used  to 
do,  that  the  d  in  such  a  spelling  as  gidanc  really  represents 

o2 
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the  true  d.  If  the  gi  is  removed  we  get  not  danc  but  thane, 
the  sound  in  both  cases  being  almost  certainly  ^. 

In  Credcas  from  Grxcus  we  have  what  is  probably  a  very 
ancient  change  of  g  to  c.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  word 
may  have  been  introduced  while  the  lautverschiebung  was 
still  in  progress.  The  OHG.  kreah,  JcHah  shows  the  same 
consonant  change  and  the  same  anomalous  diphthong. 

In 

diht  from  dictum  (OHG.  dihton), 

trahtian  „  triictare  (OHG.  trahton), 

serif t  „  scriptum  (OHG.  serif t), 

we  have  changes  which  can  be  pointed  out  in  OE.  itself. 
For  the  later  niht,  miht,  the  oldest  Northumbrian  and  Kentish 
documents  have  nxct  and  mdect,  and  in  Ep.  we  also  find  such 
forms  as  scdept  for  sceaft 

In 

fers       from     versus  (OHG.  fers), 

Fergil      „        Vergilius  (Metres  of  Boethius), 

we  have  evidence  of  the  ^-pronunciation  of  /  in  OE.,  as  in 
Irish  and  Welsh. 

In  palant  from  palatium  there  is  an  insertion  of  a  nasal, 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  any  support  in  the  evidence  of 
the  Romance  languages.  It  is,  however,  inserted  in  the  OHG. 
phalanza  as  well.  In  Eirol  from  Hercules  we  have  evidence 
of  the  loss  of  h  in  popular  pronunciation. 

The  Old  English  Dialects. 

The  investigation  of  the  dialects  of  Old  English  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the 
earlier  remains.  It  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  have 
nothing  in  West  Saxon  earlier  than  Alfred's  time,^  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  other  dialects  are  not  due  merely  to  difference  of  age. 

^  I  was  mistaken  in  claiming  the  Charter  and  Martyrology  mentioned  in 
the  Introd.  to  the  Past.  (p.  xxi)  as  WS.  The  Chai-ter  is  clearly  Kentish,  and 
the  Martyrology's  noii-WS,  character  is  made  probable  by  the  spelling /enngra 
for  fxringa. 
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The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  divergences  which  pre- 
vailed in  Alfred's  time.  For  this  the  materials  are  fortunately 
full  and  trustworthy.  For  the  Northumbrian  dialect  we  have 
the  glosses  to  the  Durham  Gospels  (D.),  and  to  the  Durham 
Ritual  (Rit.).  Both  are  written  in  the  same  hand,  which 
cannot  be  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century. 
Wanley  assigns  them  to  Alfred's  reign.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  forgotten  that  the  handwriting  may  have  changed  more  in 
the  North,  and  consequently  may  be  later  than  it  seems.  In 
the  Mercian  or  Midland  dialect  we  have  the  Rushworth  gloss 
to  the  Gospels  (Ru.),  which,  as  far  as  Matthew  is  concerned, 
is  quite  independent  of  the  Durham  gloss,  as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray.  They  are  probably  only  a  little 
later  than  D.  In  Kentish  we  have  the  numerous  Charters, 
most  of  which  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century, 
the  gloss  on  the  Psalms  (Vesp.  A.  1)  in  the  British  Museum 
(Ps.),  which  originally  belonged  to  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  the  gloss  on  the  Proverbs  (Vesp.  D.  6),  unpublished  (Prov.). 
These  two  are  written  in  a  very  similar  hand,  probably  of  the 
first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  The  latest  Kentish  documents 
are,  therefore,  rather  earlier  than  the  earliest  Saxon. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  Northumbiian  and  Mercian 
dialects  is  their  combination  of  archaism  and  disintegration, 
which  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  Southern  English  in 
the  twelfth  century.  We  find  the  same  confusion  of  genders 
{9xs  mdehtes,  pi.  hurgas,  &c.),  of  cases  {lieom  ace.  in  Ru.), 
of  strong  and  weak  {^des  lichomes).  The  most  marked  in- 
flexional characteristics  that  Northumbrian  and  Mercian  have 
in  common  are :  (1)  the  loss  of  final  n,  and  (2)  their  retention 
of  the  weak  noun  ending  u  or  o.  The  loss  of  final  n  was 
probably  a  main  cause  of  the  disintegration  of  the  two  dia- 
lects, for  the  confusion  was  soon  increased  by  weakening  of  the 
exposed  vowel. 

The  following  lists  will  give  an  idea  of  the  variety  of  forms 
thus  produced : 

Sg.  nom.  masc.  D.  noma,  willo.     Ru.  se  dumbe. 

fem.    D.  eortSu,  swit^ra.     Rit.  sunne,  sunna. 
neut.  D.  hearta,  ego. 
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Sg.  nom.  gen.   Ru.  geleafa,  witgu. 

dat.     D.  ego.      Rit.  nome ;    ear"Se.      Ru.   noman, 

noma ;  eortSan,  eor'Su. 
ace.     D.  witga,  witgo,  witge ;  eadSo,  eor"Se.     Ru. 
sunne,  eor)?8e.     cempo ;  earo. 
PI.  nom.  (ace.)  D.  'Sa  ileo,  cempo ;  earo.     Rit.  blostmo,  ego. 
Ru.  witga,  witgu,  wyrhte,  wyrhtu. 
gen.    D.  witgana,   egana.      Rit.   haelguna   {7/0^  = 

halgena).  Ru.  nedrana. 
dat.  D.  egum,  gemaero  (2/16). 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  such  apparent 
archaisms  as  suniia,  hearta,  are  genuine  or  merely  the  result 
of  confusion,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inflexions 
in  -u  and  -o  and  the  genitive  plurals  in  -ana  are  traditions 
of  the  old  forms  we  have  already  determined. 

Other  possible  archaisms  are  the  subjunctives  (/u)  ut 
awearpa  and  (ge)  gehoera  in  Ru.  (8/31,  and  10/27),  together 
with  the  participles  acwedan  and  omvrigan  (12/17,  10/26). 
The  form  fxsten  (jejunabunt,  9/15)  is  either  a  mistaken  subj. 
or  else  a  remarkable  anticipation  of  the  later  Midland  plurals 
in  -en.  In  Rit.  we  find  the  subjunctives  we  giearnigo, 
gihealda  we,  &c.,  in  D.  nyta  (nesciat),  &c.  It  may  be  re- 
marked generally  that  the  loss  of  final  n  is  carried  out  most 
fully  in  D.,  especially  in  the  infinitive,  and  least  of  all  in  the 
Mercian  Ru.,  where  the  n-lesa  infinitive  is  exceptional, 
although  there  are  several  examples  {wesa  3/14,  nionia  5/42, 
xtece  6/27,  &c.),  and  the  loss  of  n  is  common  enough  in  the 
weak  substantives.  Of  the  use  of  the  weak  ending  -u  (-o)  in 
the  strong  declension,  which  is  so  common  in  the  two  North- 
umbrian texts  (especially  in  Rit.)  as  in  many  cases — the  nom. 
and  ace.  plur.  of  adjectives  and  of  fem.  substt.  for  instance — 
almost  to  supersede  the  regular  ending,  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
in  Ru.  The  Mercian  dialect  is,  in  short,  much  more  conser- 
vative and  stable  than  the  Northumbrian,  and  in  this  respect 
stands  half-way  between  it  and  Kentish  and  Saxon.  But  the 
most  marked  distinction  between  the  two  is  the  Northumbrian 
change  of  ^  into  8  in  verbal  endings.  Such  forms  as  he  lufas 
for  he  liifad,  ge  oncnawas  for  gi  oncndwa^,  which  are  common 
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in  Rit.  and  almost  exclusively  used  in  D.,  do  not  appear  at  all 
in  the  Mercian  Ru. 

In  Kentish  we  find  no  traces  of  disintegration,  any  more 
than  in  West  Saxon ;  there  are  no  weak  o-endings,  and  only 
a  few  isolated  cases  of  dropping  of  final  n.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  examples  of  the  loss  of  n  in  the  Ps. :  ^ere  swidre 
9inre  (38/7',  with  a  above  the  e  of  swl^re),  alle  halge  his 
(90/24).  The  characteristic  feature  of  Kentish  appears  to  be 
its  frequent  diphthongization  of  g^  forming  a  diphthong  ei, 
which  is  quite  unknown  in  the  other  dialects.  This  ei  is 
found  in  the  oldest  MSS.  Thus  in  Ep.  we  find  bodei  (=bodeg, 
bodig),  in  CC.  iserngrei  {=-grdeg),  popei  and  popxg.  It  is 
extremely  common  in  the  Pro  v. :  deige  (die),  meWiades 
(pubertatis),  geceide  (vocavi).  The  form  dei  for  dxg  occurs 
three  or  four  times  in  the  Charters,  which  show  the  diphthong 
in  other  words  also.  The  spelling  deige  is  probably  due  to 
confusion  between  deie  and  dege^  the  g  not  being  really 
sounded. 

Such  forms  as  ddegas,  dxga  (gen.  pL),  for  the  regular  dagas, 
daga,  are  frequent  in  the  Ps.  The  same  extension  of  the  use 
of  se  is  frequent  in  the  oldest  documents :  Ep.,  for  instance, 
has  hxguthorn  twice,  scxdugeardas^  nualhhebuc.  In  the  last 
word  we  have  an  example  of  the  confusion  between  e  and  x, 
which  is  common  in  all  the  Kentish  writings,  especially  in 
some  of  the  Charters,  which  also  employ  it  even  for  x  (gedelaUy 
dene,  helan,  &c.).  The  confusion  is  no  doubt  purely  graphic 
in  most  cases. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  Prov.  is  their  frequent  use  of  e  for 
y,  as  in  leti  (callidus),  gelden  trendel  (aureus  circulus) ;  also 
for  y :  unten^  (aperit),  hlebt  (ausculta).  In  the  Ps.  we  find 
only  gehta^  (20/11)  =  hyhta9,  with  a  very  anomalous  g  for  A. 
In  Ep.  we  have  gecendilican  (genuino). 

We  now  come  to  West  Saxon.  I  have  already  pointed  out 
elsewhere^  that  the  Modern  E.  deed,  seed,  sheep,  &c.,  cannot 
be  directly  derived  from  the  WS.  dsed,  sxd,  scxp,  but  must 
come  from  a  dialect  which  had  ded,  sed,  seep,  &c.  I  find  on 
examination  they  are  actually  the  only  forms  existing  in  the 

^  'History  of  English  Sounds',  p.  51. 
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three  other  dialects.  The  following  examples,  taken  indis- 
criminately from  the  chief  texts,  will  show  that  wherever 
WS.  96  corresponds  to  Gothic  e,  OHG.  a,  it  is  written  with  an 
e  in  Anglian  and  Kentish,  while  it  is  written  x  in  all  other 
cases. 

D.  huer,  "Ser,  (hi)  werun,  her  (='hair') — dael,  Iseran,  hselend, 
sse.  Rit.  ded,  lecedom.  Ru.  slepan,  ondredan,  her  (='hair'), 
seep,  (hi)  bedun,  forletan,  (hi)  cwedun — haelan,  haelend,  dsel, 
Igeran,  hwaete,  clsensian.  Ps.  slepan,  ondredan,  (hi)  werun,  (hi) 
etun,  forletan,  sed,  efen,  untelwyrtJe — haelu,  hwaete,  laedan,  S8e, 
dael,  flaesc. 

There  are  several  exceptions,  many  of  which  are  probably 
due  to  carelessness.  Thus  Ru.  has  Ideces,  delan,  helend  in 
isolated  instances,  both  D.  and  Ps.  often  write  enne  (masc.  sg. 
ace.  of  an),  which  may,  however,  have  had  a  short  vowel.  It 
may  also  be  noted  that  Ps.  always  has  s^ve,  and  ^ere,  &c.  (from 
se).  Ep.  is  altogether  somewhat  irregular  in  its  use  of  se,  but 
agrees  generally  with  the  others:  gerlicx,  strelbora,  rneeg 
(propinquus),  gredig  —  hxtendx  (calentes),  dxl,  sx.  The 
mutation  of  original  a,  which  is  written  x  in  WS.,  seems  also 
to  have  had  the  close  sound :  Ep.  geberu  (habitudines),  Tnerl 
(adj.),  setungx,  steeli  (steel).  D.  getvede  (vestimentum),  mersian. 
Ru.  ge7)ieru7}i  (boundaries).  Several  of  the  words  given  above 
may  also  be  mutates,  such  as  ded,  sed,  gredig.  Even  in  WS. 
there  are  exceptional  cases  of  e  =  original  a.  Thus,  although 
r9sd=0}iG.  rat,  has  x,  it  is  always  written  e  in  proper 
names,  u^lfrSd,  &c.  There  are  besides  several  isolated  excep- 
tions, ^vSn,  cwSn,  onSce, 

A  marked  feature  of  the  early  WS.  is  its  extensive  use  of 
the  diphthong  ie,  as  in  hicTie,  hieder,  ieldra,  gehieran,  de 
(subj.).  This  ie  is  frequent  in  all  the  WS.  MSS.  of  Alfred's 
time.  Traces  of  it  occur  in  the  oldest  Kentish,  Ep.  showing 
Jierst,alie8et  (eximet),  and  Vs.fienda  (hosiium),  onsien  (vultus). 
The  subj.  sie  also  occurs  in  the  Northumbrian  BDS.,  but  the 
e  may  be  only  inflexional. 

The  same  affinity  between  Kentish  and  WS.  is  shown  by 
the  latter's  occasional  use  of  e  for  y,  which  in  the  word  embe 
continues  even  into  the  late  WS.  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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The  very  peculiar  sd  for  st  is  extremely  frequent  in  the 
Hatton  MS.  of  the  Past.,  but  is  not  common  elsewhere. 
Examples  are  gdesd,  ^u  wde^,  ^u  ciddes^.  I  find  an  example 
in  the  Ps.,  dus^e  (142/25),  and  there  may  be  more. 

The  fem.  plur.  of  adjectives  in  a  (ealla  bee,  &c.)  seems  also 
to  be  peculiar  to  early  WS.  The  Pro  v.  show  the  masc. 
manega  ecyras  (plurimse  segetes). 

The  late  WS.  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  dialects 
by  its  extensive  use  of  y,  y  for  i,  e,  S,  and  other  vowels  in 
such  words  as  {he)  wyr3^,  hyrdes,  yldra,  swyrd,  gehyran,  nyd. 
It  is  clear  from  modern  English  that  this  y  never  existed  in 
the  Mercian  dialect,  nor  are  any  but  doubtful  traces  of  it  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  Anglian  and  Kentish  texts.  An 
isolated  case  is  halwynde  for  kalwende  in  the  Ps.  (78/9),  which 
is  paralleled  by  the  late  WS.  stranghynde,  he  stynt,  &c.,  but 
the  y  may  have  a  different  origin. 

An  important  characteristic  of  West  Saxon  is  its  strict 
separation  of  ea  (from  a)  and  eo  (from  e),  also  of  ed  and  ed, 
which  are  constantly  confounded  together  in  all  the  other 
dialects,  generally  under  the  a-forms,  although  there  are 
instances  of  the  converse  change.  The  following  are  a  few 
examples : 

ea  for  eo :  D.  geleamian ;  stearra ;  (ic)  eam,  am  vel  eom 
(11/28);  eorcSo,  eartSe.  Ru.  (he)  eade,  wearpan ;  (ic) 
eam,  naem  (=ne  eom),  nam.  Ps.  ear"Se;  cweatSa"S 
ge ;  ic  eam ;  heara. 
ed  for  ed:  D.  diobul,  diable ;  gesea  (=gese6n);  preast. 
Ru.  seteawde  (pret.) ;  bread.  Ps.  lea,  geamrung,  (hi) 
gesiatS.  Ep.  weadhoc  (sarculum). 
eo  for  ea :  Ru.  eorfe'Se. 

ed  for  ea:  D.  geneolecedon,  genealacede.  Ru.  (he) 
neolicetS.  Ps.  neowest;  neolican. 
There  are,  however,  several  examples  of  ea  for  eo  in  WS. 
also.  First,  the  form  eart  itself,  which  is  indeed  the  only  one 
existing,  and  then  such  forms  as  feala  for  fela  (feola),  which 
is  not  uncommon  even  in  the  late  WS.,  eam  (in  the  Lauderdale 
Orosius),  and  several  others  in  the  Past. 
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Many  of  the  other  distinctive  features  of  WS.  are  purely 
chronological,  that  is,  they  are  the  result  of  later  change. 
Such  are  the  e  for  the  d  of  the  other  dialects,  the  -e  for  -u  of 
the  first  person  present  of  the  verb,  the  -est  for  -es  of  the 
second  person,  &c.  There  are  two  examples  of  oe  (oe"Sil,  oele) 
for  e  in  the  Past.,  one  of  -u  (ic  cwet5o),  and  several  of  -es. 
The  ic  cwe^o  of  the  Past,  is  the  only  example  of  the  form  that 
we  have  in  WS.,  but  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  must  once 
have  been  as  universal  in  WS.  as  in  the  other  dialects. 

In  the  case  of  archaisms  which  do  not  happen  to  have  been 
preserved  in  WS.  we  can  only  conjecture  by  analogy  that 
they  must  have  formerly  existed  in  the  dialect.  Such  are  the 
presents  ic  beSm,  ddm,  the  preterites  forleort^  ondreord,  the 
reflexive  possessive  sin  (which  occurs  in  the  Rit.).  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  plural  form  aron  of  the  verb  *  to  be '  was 
originally  WS.  as  well  as  Northumbrian  and  Kentish. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  changes  that  the  North- 
umbrian and  Kentish  dialects  underwent,  as  they  will  teach 
us  to  be  cautious  in  not  inferring  too  much  about  the  pre- 
historic stages  of  the  WS.  dialect.  Both  Northumbrian  and 
Kentish  entirely  lost  the  ct's  and  pt's  of  the  earliest  period, 
msect  and  scxpt  becoming  mdeht  and  scxft,  while  even  WS.  has 
one  or  two  instances  of  ct  (geworct  in  the  Chronicle).  The 
Old  Northumbrian  til  and  end  have  left  no  trace  in  D.,  which 
has  only  to  and  and,  as  in  WS.  The  Old  Kentish  end  dis- 
appears also  in  the  Ps.  and  Charters.  The  e^^a  (deththa)  of 
the  Old  Northumbrian  Rid.  appears  in  the  WS.  form  o^^e 
{oddae)  in  D.,  although  epa  is  still  preserved  in  Ru.  The  Old 
Northumbrian  dcrh^  devih  (Rid.),  however,  is  still  preserved  as 
derh  in  D.,  while  Ru.  has  the  WS.  purh,  and  the  Old  Kentish 
dorli  (Ep.)  is  still  preserved  in  the  Ps.,  and  occurs  also  several 
times  in  the  early  WS. 

All  these  details  are  summed  up  in  the  answer  to  the 
(juestion.  What  were  the  dialectal  distinctions  in  English 
during  the  first  few  centuries  of  the  conquest  of  Britain? 
The  answer  is  that  they  were  very  slight.  There  seem  to 
have  been  three  dialects,  Anglian,  Kentish,  and  Saxon.  The 
Anglian  was  characterized  by  a  special  tendency  to  throw  off 
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final  71,  and  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  weak  ending  u{n). 
Kentish  and  Saxon  agreed  in  the  absence  of  these  features. 
Saxon  was  distinguished  both  from  Anglian  and  Kentish  by 
its  se  for  e.  Kentish,  finally,  was  separated  from  the  others 
by  its  occasional  ei  for  eg.  We  see  that  Kentish  was  inter- 
mediate between  Anglian  and  Saxon,  the  two  extremes.  We 
also  see  that  even  these  slight  distinctions  are  not  at  all 
sharply  marked— they  simply  consist,  for  the  most  part,  in 
giving  special  prominence  to  phenomena  which  were  common 
to  all  the  dialects.  We  have  seen  that  there  are  distinct 
traces  of  the  loss  of  final  n  in  Kentish  and  Saxon,  and  even 
the  u-endings  are  shown  to  have  existed  in  WS.  (and  there- 
fore most  probably  in  Kentish  also)  by  the  word  edgospiiul, 
which  occurs  in  WS.  so  late  as  the  eleventh  century  (Life  of 
St.  Guthlac,  Goodwin,  82/4),  and  the  regular  plural  form 
Edstron.  The  ei  seems  really  to  be  peculiar  to  Kentish,  for 
the  del  in  late  WS.  (ddeig,  &c.)  is  an  independent  and  much 
later  formation — the  forerunner,  in  fact,  of  the  Middle  E.  daiy 
and  the  Northumbrian  ei  in  ceiga,  forleita,  for  cSgan,  forldetan, 
is  also  independent,  and  although  it  seems  in  gein  to  be 
a  contraction  of  gegen,  it  occurs  also  in  seista  for  sexta 
{=:secsta),  which  is  not  parallel  to  anything  in  Kentish. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Kentish  ei  is  nothing  but  a  merely 
sporadic  phenomenon.  In  fact,  the  only  constant  criterion  is 
the  WS.  de,  although,  the  absence  of  earlier  documents  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  its  antiquity.  It  may  have  been  quite 
a  recent  change,  as,  indeed,  the  retention  of  e  in  Alfred,  &c., 
would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  in  that  case  our  final  conclusion 
is  that  there  were  at  the  time  of  the  migration  no  definite 
distinctions  of  dialect  at  all,  but  simply  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced '  tendencies '  in  the  different  tribes.  Further  light  is 
thrown  on  the  subject  by  a  comparison  of  English  with  the 
cognate  languages  of  the  continent,  especially  Old  Frisian. 

English  and  Fkisian. 
England  was  colonized  by  a  variety  of  tribes  all  speaking 
one  language,  who  inhabited  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and 
apparently  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Denmark.     Those  who 
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stayed  behind  and  retained  their  language  were  afterwards 
called  Frisians,  and  their  ancient  language,  as  preserved  in 
the  thirteenth-century  laws,  is  nearly  identical  with  Old 
English,  allowing,  of  course,  for  phonetic  change  and  in- 
flexional decay.  The  language  spoken  by  these  tribes  before 
the  migration  may  be  called  Anglo-Frisian,  and  its  character- 
istics may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  certainty  from 
a  comparison  of  the  oldest  English  and  Frisian.  Whenever 
we  find  that  OE.  and  Frisian  agree  in  some  sound  change  or 
peculiarity  of  inflexion  that  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
Teutonic  language,  or  when  we  find  an  archaism  preserved  in 
Frisian  which  is  lost  in  OE.,  we  may  be  sure  that  all  these 
peculiarities  belonged  to  the  common  Anglo-Frisian. 

Beginning  with  the  vowels,  we  find  the  treatment  of  a 
almost  identical  in  the  two  languages.  In  Frisian  we  find 
mon,  noma,  alternating  with  man,  nama,  we  find  the  same 
exceptional  o  in  o/,  nosi  (OE.  nosii),  and  the  same  change  of 
a  into  se,  which  in  Frisian,  whose  spelling  has  no  se,  is  written 
e:  ik  brec,  bee,  kreft  =0E.  brxc,  bxc,  crxft.  The  changes  do 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  cognates,  and  could  not,  except 
by  a  most  extraordinary  coincidence,  have  been  developed 
independently  in  English  and  Frisian:  they  must  therefore 
have  existed  already  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

Frisian  throws  important  light  on  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  English  diphthongs  ea  and  eo.  The  confusion 
between  ea  and  eo  in  the  non-Saxon  dialects  has  already  been 
noticed,  and  there  only  remains  to  be  added  that  in  the  older 
texts,  including  the  WS.,  a  is  only  diphthongized  before  r,  not 
before  I,  so  that  we  have  the  typical  form  aid  and  heard.  In 
the  oldest  glossaries  Ep.  and  CC.  Imrd  is  quite  exceptional,  as 
also  in  the  later  D.,  Rit.,  and  Ps.,  but  in  the  few  Old  North- 
umbrian fragments  hard  predominates.  Thus  in  C.  we  find 
uard  twice  and  barnu7)i  once,  and  only  a  single  ea(r) — mid- 
dungeard.  Frisian  agrees  in  preserving  a  in  al,  half,  galga, 
&c.,  while  before  r  e  is  written,  doubtlessly  for  x — herd= 
hxrd.  This  x  may  be  a  late  simplification  of  an  older  diph- 
thong, but  it  is  simpler  to  regard  the  change  of  hard  into 
hxrd  as  parallel  to  that  of  bac  into  bxc.     Hxrd  would  there- 
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fore  be  the  Anglo-Frisian  form  of  which  the  specially  English 
heard  is  a  later  development.  The  difficulty  is  that  aid  seems 
to  have  passed  directly  into  eald  without  any  intermediate  as, 
and  if  a  before  I  could  do  so,  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  also  before  r,  as  the  Old  Northumbrian  forms  seem 
to  show.  The  change  of  aid  into  eald  may,  however,  have 
been  simply  due  to  the  analogy  of  heard. 

The  Frisian  throws  no  light  on  eo  from  e  in  heorte,  &c. 
The  preservation  of  eart  in  WS.,  the  confusion  in  the  other 
dialects,  and  the  Icelandic  hiarta  (hearta)  all  make  it  probable 
that  eo  is  a  later  modification  of  ea.  This  ea  must  have 
changed  to  eo  before  a  became  ea,  else  the  two  would  have 
been  confused,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  the  case,  in  WS. 
at  least.  The  chronology  of  the  changes  must,  then,  have 
been  as  follows,  assuming  an  intermediate  hserd : 

Earlier  Anglo-Frisian  aid  hard  herte 

Later  „  aid  haerd  herte 

Old  English  aid  heerd  hearte 

„  aid  hserd  heorte 

„  aid  heard  heorte 

The  diphthong  eo  appears  here  and  there  in  OE.  as  iu,  (eu) 
— treulesnis  (perfidia)  Ep.,ge/iudde  (adplicuit)  CO.,  ^m  (  =  sed) 
D.,  latteuiu,  siu  (  =  se6)  Ru. — which  is  also  the  Frisian  form. 
Frisian  also  has  ia,  as  in  thiade,  which  is  also  an  English 
form  (p.  189  above).  We  may,  then,  infer  that  the  three 
forms  iu,  io,  id,  co-existed  in  Anglo-Frisian,  the  first  being,  of 
course,  the  original  one. 

The  origin  of  ed  from  the  au  preserved  in  Gothic,  Old 
Norse,  and  in  many  words  in  Old  High  German  also,  is  still 
a  vexed  problem.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  as  their 
treatment  of  this  diphthong  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
distinctions  between  Anglo-Frisian  on  the  one  hand  and  Old 
Saxon  and  High  German  on  the  other,  and  is  still  a  mark  of 
separation  between  Frisian  and  Dutch,  which  is  the  nearest 
living  representative  of  Old  Saxon.  The  Frisian  form  of  ed 
is  d—dge,  rdd  =  0'Ei.  edge,  redd.  If  we  assume  that  d  is  older 
than  ed,  the  most  probable  explanation  is  that  given  in  my 
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'  History  of  English  Sounds  '  (p.  35),  namely,  that  d  became  se, 
just  as  a  became  de,  and  that  ae  was  afterwards  diphthongized 
into  ed.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  another  d  from  a^,  as 
in  hdm,  dn,  and  unless  the  change  from  d  {  =  au)  to  ed  was 
completed  before  ai  became  d  also,  the  two  d's  would  have 
been  confused.  But  kdm  and  dn  are  Frisian  as  well  as 
English.  If,  therefore,  rdd  (from  raud)  and  hdm  (from  haim) 
both  existed  in  Anglo-Frisian,  we  should  have  had  the  same 
change  in  both  cases,  giving  hedm  as  well  as  redcl  in  English. 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  assume  haim  in  Anglo-Frisian, 
and  an  independent  change  into  hdm  in  both  languages  after 
their  separation,  which  seems  improbable.  The  only  alter- 
native is  to  assume  raud  and  hdm  in  Anglo-Frisian  and  an 
independent  change  of  raud  to  redd  in  English  and  Frisian, 
giving  up  any  connexion  between  E.  redd  and  Frisian  rdd, 
although  no  explanation  approaching  probability  or  even 
possibility  has  yet  been  given  of  the  direct  change  of  au 
into  ed. 

The  whole  question  of  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  diph- 
thongs is  obscure:  there  is  always  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining on  which  element  the  stress  fell,  and  whether  the 
accented  element  was  long  or  short.  It  seems  certain  that  iu 
was  originally  accented  on  the  i,  and  that  it  was  short,  for  iu 
is  nothing  but  a  Teutonic  weakening  of  au,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  in  Icelandic  the  second  element  has  the  stress, 
and  that  it  is  long. 

The  OE.  fluctuation  between  gdst  and  gxst^  dnne  and  denne^ 
is  Frisian  also,  so  also  are  such  forms  as  sx  (  =  Gothic  saiw), 
nid  from  naud,  the  distinction  between  de  and  e  not  being 
made  in  writing,  and  all  these  forms  existed  most  probably 
in  Anglo-Frisian. 

Frisian,  like  English  and  Icelandic,  has  entirely  lost  the 
front  labial  vowels.  Such  forms  as  cining^  cinn,f6t,  d6ma  = 
OE.  cyning,  cynn,  f(^t  (fSt),  dceman  (dSman),  are,  of  course, 
quite  late,  but  the  peculiar  e  in  kenUj  fella  =  OE.  fyllan,  hetSna 
=  betynany  which  we  have  already  found  in  the  oldest  Kentish 
English,  may  possibly  have  existed  sporadically  in  Anglo- 
Frisian. 
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Another  Kenticism,  del  for  d9eg,  is  fully  established  in 
Frisian,  so  fully  indeed  that  dei  has  often  become  simplified 
into  dij  which  shows  that  the  ei  must  be  of  some  antiquity, 
and  may  have  been  already  developed  to  some  extent  in 
Anglo- Frisian. 

The  Frisian  forms  fif,  ciibd^  and  tod  are  identical  with  the 
English.  The  absorption  of  the  n  must  have  taken  place 
after  the  importation  of  the  Latin  mensa  (p.  194  above), 
whenever  that  may  have  been.  Tan^,  sandy  ander,  probably 
became  first  tondj  sond,  onder,  just  as  mann  became  monii, 
and  then  tdd,  sdd,  69er. 

The  consonants  offer  little  subject  for  remark,  being  nearly 
identical  in  the  two  languages. 

No  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  Frisian  jieV=OE.  ger, 
gedr,  as  to  the  non-existence  of  g=j  in  Anglo-Frisian,  for 
original  g  itself  often  becomes  j,  as  in  jeva=gifan.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  g  existed  medially,  as  is  shown  by 
such  spellings  as  endegia  =  endia,  &c. 

In  the  inflexions  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  general 
loss  of  final  n,  as  in  Northumbrian  English.  This  is  so 
common  a  phenomenon  in  the  Teutonic  languages  that  it  can 
very  well  have  arisen  independently  in  English  and  Frisian, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  existed  sporadically  in  Anglo- 
Frisian. 

In  the  nouns  the  absence  of  the  English  alternation  of  x 
and  a,  the  English  dagas,  dagum  appearing  in  Frisian  as 
dxgar,  dxgum.  This  may  be  a  late  levelling,  but,  as  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  Kentish  English  (p.  199  above),  it  may  be  old. 

The  dat.  pi.  in  -im  (-em)  of  the  i-stems  (iiAdim,  nedem) 
points  with  certainty  to  the  same  form  in  Anglo-Frisian,  and 
to  an  OE.  mxctim  corresponding  to  mxcti  (p.  190  above). 

In  the  weak  declension  we  have  the  archaic  gen.  pi.  honana, 
as  in  Northumbrian  English. 

In  the  verbs  we  find  the  anomalous  second  weak  conjugation 
fully  developed  as  in  English — salvia,  salvad,  salvade=0^. 
sealfian,  (he)  sealfad,  sealfode.  In  the  1st  conj.  seca  agrees 
exactly  with  OE.  secan,  while  nera^nerian  has  been  levelled 
under  seca,  losing  its  i.     We  may  assume  that  the  distinct 
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forms  nerian,  secan  (or  rather  scecan),  and  sealfian  were  fully- 
established  in  Anglo-Frisian. 

The  only  deviation  from  English  is  the  present  participle 
ending,  which  is  -and,  as  in  Old  Saxon.  There  must  have 
been  originally  two  optional  forms  findandi,  whence  the 
English  findende,  and  findand,  just  as  the  two  forms  of  the 
conjunction  and  (p.  202  above)  postulate  andi  and  and. 

The  other  inflexions  are  identical  with  the  OE.,  allowing 
for  the  natural  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
cognates  also.  The  only  form  which  leaves  us  in  doubt  is  the 
strong  feminine  nom.  jeve  for  OE.  gifu.  But  as  the  u  of  the 
neut.  pi.  (skipu)  and  of  sunu  is  preserved,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  jeve  points  to  an  Anglo-Frisian  gefa  (gifa), 
agreeing  with  the  OS.  geba.  The  separation  of  gifa  and  the 
weak  hearta  in  the  OE.  gifu,  heorte,  probably  points  to 
quantitative  distinctions,  perhaps : 

hano     gifa     herta 
hano     gifu     hearta 
hano    gifu     hearte 

The  Latin  scolu  (p.  188  above)  was,  perhaps,  introduced  later 
than  the  others. 

Relation  of  Anglo-Frisian  to  Old  Saxon. 

We  see  that  the  Anglo- Frisian  of  the  period  of  the  conquest 
of  Britain  was  a  language  closely  allied  to  Old  Saxon,  the 
inflexions  of  the  two  languages  being  almost  identical.  The 
chief  distinction  was  that  OS.  favoured  the  o  and  u-forms, 
while  AF.  seems  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  a's,  which 
in  Frisian  are  the  only  ones  preserved.  It  is,  however,  quite 
clear  from  the  Latin  words  (p.  188  above)  that  such  forms  as 
hano  were  originally  the  only  ones  in  AF.  as  well  as  OS. 
These  o's  are  widely  distributed  in  the  old  Teutonic  languages. 
The  oldest  Scandinavian  runes  of  the  third  century  show  such 
preterites  as  worahto  (Tune  stone  in  Norway),  gatawldo 
(Golden  Horn),  in  Latin  we  find  such  names  as  AriovistuSf 
in  Spanish  we  have  Gondomar=gun/famer,  &c. 

We  see  from  this  last  word  that  the  Gothic  e  for  original 
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a  really  belonged  only  to  one  particular  dialect,  and  it  is  clear 
from  the  word  stret  (WS.  strM)  from  Latin  drata  in  OE.,  that 
the  corresponding  ^  or  ae  in  AF.  is  of  comparatively  late  origin. 
As  usual,  we  find  incipient  traces  of  the  change  in  OS.  also,  as 
in  the  ger  of  one  text  of  the  Heliand  against  the  jdr  of  the 
other. 

The  most  marked  distinction  between  AF.  and  OS.  is  the  want 
of  *  umlaut '  or  mutation  in  the  latter  (except  of  a).  But  it  is 
quite  clear  from  the  Latin  words  that  the  mutation  is  of  late 
origin  in  AF.,  and,  indeed,  the  mutation  in  engel  seems  to 
show  that  it  was  not  firmly  established  even  at  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  England,  just  as  OS.  fluctuates 
between  gang  id  and  gengid,  &c. 

The  closeness  of  the  relationship  between  AF.  and  OS.  comes 
out  most  strikingly  on  a  comparison  with  the  languages  which 
are  geographically  closest  to  each — Old  Norse  and  Old  High 
German.  Old  Norse  has  often  been  supposed  to  show  some 
special  relationship  with  AF.,  but  the  similarity  is  really  quite 
delusive — the  result  of  independent  change  in  both  languages. 
We  have  only  to  compare  the  verbal  inflexions  to  see  how 
distinct  Old  Norse  is  from  both  AF.  and  OS. : 


AF.  AND  OS.        O.  NOBSE.  AF.  AND  OS.        O, 

Sing.  1.  gifu    gef,  Plur.  1.  gifad    gefum, 

2.  gifis    gefr,  2.  gifad    gefitJ, 

3.  gifit     gefr,  3.  gifad     gefa. 

Compare,  again,  the  Old  Norse  sunr  with  its  lost  stem- vowel 
and  preserved  nominative  inflexion  with  AF.  and  OS.  ^wnu. 

Again,  although  Old  High  German  bears  a  more  marked 
resemblance  to  OS.  than  Old  Norse  does  to  AF.,  chiefly, 
however,  because  of  the  archaic  structure  of  the  two  languages, 
it  shows  many  deep-rooted  divergences.  Thus  in  the  verb, 
although  both  have  happened  to  preserve  the  singular  of  the 
verb  in  an  archaic  form — a  purely  negative  agreement — they 
diverge  entirely  in  the  plural,  which  in  the  German  gebames, 
gebat,  gebant,  is  utterly  distinct.  And  in  the  noun  the  plural 
visca  (OS.  fiskos),  in  the  adj.  the  masc.  guoter  and  neut. 
guotaz  are  utterly  divergent  from  OS.  and  AF. 
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The  only  apparently  irreconcilable  differences  between  OS. 
and  AF.  lie  in  the  OS.  e  (or  probably  rather  ae)  for  original  ai 
(hem,  flesh  =  k¥.  Jidm,fldsc,fldesc)  and  6  for  au  (r6d=0E.  redd). 
But  the  first  is  only  a  partial  distinction,  for  the  OS.  change 
has  taken  place  in  AF.  also  in  many  words.  All  that  the 
divergence  in  the  case  of  Mm,  hdm  shows  is  that  both  in  OS. 
and  AF.  original  ai  must  have  been  preserved  up  till  a 
comparatively  late  period. 

As  regards  6  from  aUy  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing 
my  conviction  that  in  the  face  of  the  general  identity  of  AF. 
and  OS.  both  in  inflexions  and  phonology  we  have  no  choice 
left  but  to  acknowledge  6  as  the  original  AF.  form  also.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  6  from  au  had  the  broad,  open 
sound  (cf.  taoc  in  the  Hildebrandslied),  which  was  certainly 
also  the  sound  of  the  o  in  hano,  originally  hana.  Therefore, 
when  the  o  of  hano  became  delabialized  into  a  in  Frisian,  the 
long  broad  6  in  rdd  followed  the  same  change,  giving  rdd. 
We  have  already  seen  how  unsatisfactory  the  attempt  is  to 
derive  OE.  redd  from  the  Frisian  rdd,  and  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  redd  came  straight  from  o^dd  itself.  It  is  clear 
that  rod  could  not  diphthongize  direct  into  ed.  The  natural 
diphthong  of  broad  6  would  be  ao  or  oa  (or  possibly  au,  ua)t 
the  broad  ('low')  element  and  the  labial  being  pronounced 
successively  instead  of  simultaneously — a  common  source  of 
diphthongization,  of  which  the  Icelandic  change  of  se  into  ai 
(or  ae)  is  an  example.^  From  oa  with  the  stress  on  the  a,  ea 
(and  then  ed,  by  lengthening)  would  be  formed  by  weakening 
of  the  unaccented  element. 

From  our  comparison  of  OS.  and  AF.  we  may  safely  infer 
that  in  a  period  extending  say  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
century,  a  common  Anglo- Frisio-Saxon  or  Old  Low  German 
language  was  spoken,  which  differed  from  the  extant  OS. 
mainly  in  its  preservation  of  the  diphthong  ai  (halm,  &c.)  and 
of  the  thematic  i  (and  u)  in  gasti,  brudi,  &c.,  as  shown  by  the 
OE.  forms  gest,  hi^d,  and  in  some  special  details.  It  differed 
from  High  German  and  Old  Norse  chiefly  in  its  loss  of  the 
nominative  inflexions  (masc.  and  neut.)  both  in  nouns  and 
»  '  History  of  English  Sounds ',  p.  48. 
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adjectives,  although  it  is  probable  that  they  were  only 
beginning  to  drop  off  in  the  first  century  or  so,  and  in  the 
levelling  of  the  pres.  plural  of  its  verbs,  which  evidently 
hangs  together  with  the  loss  of  n  in  td^,  &c.,  the  first  stage 
being  hindam,  hinda^y  bindd^f  which  were  soon  completely 
levelled. 

By  the  end  of  the  period  we  have  assigned  the  Anglo- 
Frisian  dialect  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent  stock  by 
its  full  development  of  the  umlaut,  and  by  its  peculiar  x  for 
a,  retaining  the  old  inflexions  nearly  unchanged. 

Then  came  further  divergences  in  Anglo-Frisian  itself, 
and  finally  the  complete  disruption  consequent  on  the 
migration  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Anglo-Frisians  to 
Britain. 

But  in  spite  of  the  violent  revolutions  in  phonology, 
grammar,  and  vocabulary  undergone  by  the  Anglo-Frisian  of 
Britain,  the  two  languages  still  attest  their  close  affinity  not 
only  in  what  they  have  preserved  from  the  common  stock, 
but  also  in  the  wonderful  analogy  of  the  changes  they  have 
undergone.  The  Frisians  still  have  a  saying,  *  Brea,  buter  en 
tshiiz  is  gud  Engels  en  gud  Friis,'  and  a  similar  one  is  current 
in  Yorkshire. 


p2 
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1.  Beohata. 
In  that  passage   of  Caedmon  in  which  he  describes   the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Moses  is  described  as  a  *  beald  bedhata  * 
(Grein,  Exod.  253) : 

ahleop  )?a  for  hseledum  hildecalla, 
beald  bedhata,  bord  up  ah6f, 
h^ht  ];a  folctogan  firde  gestillan, 
j^enden  modiges  maedel  monige  gehirdon. 

The  general  sense  of  the  word  is  clear  from  the  context,  it 
must  be  'hero',  *  chief,  or  something  of  the  sort,  but  the 
precise  meaning  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
Grein  in  his  text  follows  Ettmliller,  and  inserts  a  t,  reading 
hedthdta  = '  boast-promiser '  or  simply '  boaster '.  In  his  glossary 
he  abandons  this  view,  and  retaining  the  MS.  reading  makes 
it  out  to  be  a  derivative  of  behdtan  =  *  promise ',  and  accord- 
ingly translates  in  his  German  version  '  der  kiihne  verheissung- 
bringer  '  = '  the  bold  promiser '. 

The  first  step  is  to  settle  the  meaning  of  hata,  which, 
according  as  it  is  read  with  a  short  or  a  long  vowel  signifies 
either  *  hater '  or  *  promiser '.  The  latter  interpretation,  which 
is  favoured  by  Grein,  is  quite  inadmissible  in  the  case  of  two 
of  the  three  other  compounds  of  hata^  ddedhata ='  -persecutor ' 
and  leddliata  =  ' tyra>nt\  The  third  and  l&st— scyldhata  can 
be  perfectly  well  explained  on  the  analogy  of  the  other  two 
as  'sinful  hater'  or  'persecutor',  and  Grein*s  forced  and 
prosaic  identification  of  the  word  with  the  German  schultheisa 
is  quite  superfluous. 

Every  analogy  leads  us  then  to  suppose  that  the  second 
element  of  bedhata  is  the  word  hata  = '  hater ',  which  often 

1  EngU8ch$  Studietif  vol.  ii,  1879,  pp.  812-16. 
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passes  into  the  more  active  sense  of  '  persecutor ',  just  as  the 
corresponding  toe  =  * hatred'  is  employed  in  the  sense  of 
'  violence '  or  *  warfare '. 

The  first  half  of  the  word  as  it  stands  cannot  well  be  any- 
thing else  than  the  substantive  5ed= '  bee '.  But  what  sense  is 
there  in  the  combination '  bee-hater '  ?  Are  we  to  have 
recourse  to  the  violent  process  of  conjectural  emendation,  or 
to  explain  the  word  as  it  is  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting 
the  latter  alternative,  and  I  explain  '  bee-hater '  simply  as  an 
epithet  of  the  bear,  whose  love  of  honey  has  long  been 
proverbial  in  all  countries.  Beowulf  in  the  same  way  is 
simply  the  ^  wolf '  or  *  spoiler '  of  the  bees,  in  short,  a  *  bear ', 
not  as  implying  any  uncouthness  of  behaviour,  but  as  a 
flattering  comparison  with  the  lion  of  the  north — the  hive- 
plundering  bear. 

The  comparison  of  men  with  wild  animals  in  old  times  is  so 
well  known  as  scarcely  to  need  illustration.  The  word  heorn 
itself  is  a  striking  instance.  In  Icelandic  bjorn  is  not  only 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  'bear',  but  is  also  one  of  the 
commonest  proper  names,  while  in  Old  English  the  word  is 
quite  lost  in  the  meaning  of 'bear',  but  survives  in -that  of 
'  hero '  or  '  warrior ',  The  Icelandic  use  of  bjom  as  a  proper 
name  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  bedtuulf,  while  the  OE. 
beorn  affords  an  equally  apt  illustration  of  the  development 
of  the  word  beohata. 

The  explanation  of  Bedivulf  as  'bee-wulf  or  *bear' 
suggested  itself  to  me  many  years  ago,  long  before  I  was 
aware  that  the  same  view  had  been  previously  brought 
forward  by  Simrock,  and  I  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Philological  Society  of  London,  which,  however,  was  not 
published.  I  think  that  the  fact  of  the  same  explanation 
having  suggested  itself  independently  both  to  Simrock  and 
myself  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  its  probability. 

2.  Garsecg. 

The  origin  of  the  word  garsecg,  which  not  only  in  poetry, 
but  frequently  also  in  prose  (as  in  the  translation  of  Orosius) 
is  used  in  the  sense  of '  ocean  ',  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily 
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settled.  The  meaning  of  the  word  as  it  stands  is  clear 
enough — '  spear- warrior ',  but  the  connexion  of  such  a  mean- 
ing with  that  of  *  ocean '  is  the  reverse  of  self-evident.  The 
older  school  of  English  philologists  saw  in  the  word  a  welcome 
reminiscence  of  Neptune  and  his  trident,  but  this  explanation 
has  no  support  in  Northern  mythology.  To  the  various 
explanations  referred  to  by  Grein  in  his  Sprachschatz  under  the 
word  may  now  be  added  that  of  Leo  (Ags.  Glossar,  145.  36) : 

*  das  meer  wird  hier  wegen  der  wellenspitzen  gedacht  als  ein 
rohricht,  ein  ried  von  speeren  * — ingenious,  but  fanciful,  and 
not  more  convincing  than  its  predecessors. 

I  have  for  some  time  entertained  the  belief  that  this 
unexplainable  compound  is  probably  a  '  volksetymologisch ' 
corruption  of  some  older  form,  like  the  English  sparrowgrasa 
for  asparagus,  and  I  think  I  have  now  identified  this  older 
form. 

I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  study  the  oldest  runic 
inscriptions  in  English  with  some  care.  One  of  these,  the 
verses  on  the  Franks  Casket  (Stephens,  p.  470)  runs  thus : 

Hronaes  ban  fiscflodu  ahof  on  f ergenberig ; 
warj7  gasric  grorn,  J7aer  he  on  greut  giswom. 

The  meaning  is  perfectly  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the 
word  gasric,  which  Stephen  refers  to  the  whale,  translating 
'  he  was  gasht  to  death  in  his  gambols,  as  aground  he  swam 
in  the  shallows '.  It  seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that  gasric 
is  parallel  to  fiscflodu  in  the  first  line,  as  we  are  thus  enabled 
to  translate  ^aer  literally,  instead  of  giving  it  a  temporal  sense, 
as  Stephens  has  to  do.     I  would  translate  the  whole : 

*  The  fish-flood  lifted  the  whale's  bones  on  to  the  mainland ; 
the  ocean  became  turbid,  where  he  swam  aground   on  the 

shingle.* 
The  only  difficulty  is  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  grorn  in 
a  sense  for  which  there  is  otherwise  no  authority.  But  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  tlie  word  occurs  here  in  its 
more  material  meaning,  from  which  the  usual  one  of  *  sad  *  is 
derived  in  the  same  way  as  with  gcdrSfed,  which  occurs  both 
in  the  sense  of  *  turbid '  and  in  that  of  *  sad  '.     I  am  glad  to  be 
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able  to  state  that  Professor  Sievers,  of  Jena,  to  whom  I 
communicated  these  views,  tells  me  that  he  has  always 
explained  the  passage  in  the  same  way  as  I  have  done. 

The  connexion  of  this  gasric  with  garsecg  is  self-evident, 
and  Prof.  Sievers  assumed  it  to  be  simply  a  mistake  for  the 
ordinary  word.  But  when  we  consider  the  numerous  cases  in 
which  consonant-combinations  with  r  are  transposed  in  OE., 
it  seems  quite  as  probable  that  gdrsecg  is  formed  from  gasric 
by  transposition  of  the  s  and  r.  The  relation  between  gdrsecg 
and  gasric  is,  indeed,  exactly  parallel  to  that  between  Cynegils 
and  original  Cynegisl,  both  of  which  occur  in  Bede,  and 
between  gyrdels  and  the  gyrdisl  of  the  Epinal  glossary,  the 
forms  in  which  the  liquid  follows  the  s  being  the  original 
ones.  This  gdsric  may  be  explained  as  gds'  —  gais-,  Old  Norse 
geisa  '  to  chafe,  rage '  with  the  affix  -rir.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  would  then  be  '  the  rager ' — a  very  appropriate  epithet , 
of  the  ocean.  Prof.  Sievers  reminds  me  of  the  name  of  the 
Vandal  king  Gaisaricus,  and  compares  the  German  tuuterich 
which,  indeed,  con-esponds  exactly  to  gdsric  both  in  affix  and 
meaning,  if  my  explanation  is  correct.  At  any  rate,  I  think 
most  will  agree  with  me  and  Prof.  Sievers  in  rejecting  as 
improbable  Hofmann's  identification  (Sitzungsberichte  der 
Munch.  Akad.  1871)  of  gasric  with  gdnserich. 

in 

1.  Left. 
The  adjective  left  occurs  very  early  in  Middle  English, 
Stratmann's  dictionar}^  giving  references  both  to  La5amon  and 
to  the  Homilies  edited  by  Morris.  The  varying  forms  luft, 
lift,  left  point  clearly  to  original  y,  which  is  also  confirmed  by 
the  Old  Flemish  lucht^  compared  by  Stratmann.  As  Martin  in 
his  excellent  glossary  to  the  Reinsert  has  by  oversight  omitted 
this  word,  I  give  the  reference  to  line  1054  of  his  edition :  die 
voghel .  .  vlooch  Jiheert  ter  luchter  siden.  The  adjective  Hyft 
or  '^'lyfte,  according  as  it  is  an  i-  or  a  ^a-stem,  has  not  hitherto 
been  pointed  out  in  Old  English,  and  until  it  has  we  cannot 
be  sure  whether  the  initial  I  is  original  or  stands  for  hi. 

1  Anglia,  vol.  iii,  1880,  pp.  155-7. 
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I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  assume  the  latter,  and  to 
connect  the  word  doubtfully  with  Gothic  hleidumei  in  some 
unexplained  way. 

Lately,  while  looking  over  the  glosses  printed  by  Mone  in 
his  *  Quellen  und  Forschungen ',  i,  p.  442,  I  lighted  on  the 
gloss  inanis,  left.  The  same  glossary  has  peccati,  serine,  and 
we  may  assume  the  dialect  to  be  post-Alfredian  Kentish,  so 
that  the  Modern  English  left  is  a  Kentish  form  of  lyft,  just  as 
evil,  kernel,  &c.,  are  Kenticisms  for  yfel,  cyrnel.  Among  the 
compounds  of  lyft '  air '  the  dictionaries  give  a  mysterious  word 
lyftddl  '  paralysis '  (the  word  occurs  in  Cockayne's  Leechdoms 
ii.  338.  5).  But  if  we  once  dismiss  the  notion  of  its  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  substantive  lyft^  its  connexion 
with  lyft  'inanis'  is  self-evident,  and  we  are  also  able  to 
determine  the  original  meaning  of  the  English  left  hand.  The 
left  hand  is  simply  the  'maimed,  weak,  or  useless'  hand— the 
natural  converse  of  the  '  strong  *  right  hand,  as  expressed  in 
the  Old  English  swi^re  hand. 

The  ultimate  etymology  of  the  adjective  lyft  must,  I  think, 
be  sought  in  the  European  Vluh,  treated  of  by  Schmidt  in 
his  Vocalismus,  i.  159.  lyft  is,  therefore,  an  ^-stem  (  =  *lupti) 
corresponding  to  the  Old  High  German  loft '  bark'  (  =  *lupta), 
both  from  Indogermanic  V  rup  =  Latin  rumpere,  OE.  redfan. 
As  regards  the  meaning,  the  ideas  of  '  bark '  (according  to 
Schmidt  =  *  that  which  is  peeled  off')  and  '  maimed ',  *  weak  ', 
are  both,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  removed  from  that  of  '  tear- 
ing ',  but  the  Latin  fragilis  from  frango  or  English  brittle ' 
from  bredtan  shows  how  one  set  of  ideas  run  into  the  other. 

2.  Bless. 

Skeat,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary,  connects  Old  English 
bletsian  with  bliss,  saying,  'the  order  of  formation  is  as 
follows :  bU^  (sic) ;  hence  bU3-sian ;  and  hence  bletsian,  after- 
wards bletsian,  afterwards  blessian'.  He  does  not  mention 
the  current  derivation  from  bldtdn  'sacrifice',  which  certainly 
harmonizes  better  with  the  evidently  ancient  and  therefore 
heathen  character  of  the  word,  and  does  not  violate  the  elemen- 
tary laws  of  sound-change.     But  an  examination  of  the  older 
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forms  of  the  word  shows  that  this  derivation  too  is  phonetically 
impossible.  It  occurs  often  enough  in  the  Vespasian  (Kentish) 
Psalms,  and  is  always  written  with  a  d :  bledsas  '  benedices ' 
(5.  12),  bi^bledsad  (9.  4),  ic  bledsiu  (15.  7)  &c.,  bledsung  'bene- 
dictio'  (3.  9)  &c.  So  also  bledsung  in  a  Kentish  charter  of 
Lufu  (Kemble,  i.  300.  6),  and  gebledsad,  gebledsade  in  the  Dur- 
ham Matthew  (23.  39,  14.  19)  in  the  latter  of  which  passages 
the  Rushworth  text  has  also  bledsade.  These  forms  would, 
perhaps,  suggest  a  derivation  from  bided  in  the  sense  of 
*  prosperity '  in  its  non- West  Saxon  form  of  blSd,  but  this  is 
made  impossible  by  the  spellings  with  oe,  which  are  very 
common,  in  the  two  last-mentioned  texts.  Thus  the  Durham 
Matthew  has  gebloedsad  (25.  34)  and  gebloedsade  (26.  26),  and 
Rushworth  M.  has  gebloetsad  (11.  9,  23.  39).  These  forms 
point  clearly  to  an  original  *blddisdn,  which  cannot  be 
anything  else  than  a  derivative  of  bl6d.  The  original  mean- 
ing of  bless  was  therefore  *to  redden  with  blood',  and  in 
heathen  time  it  was  no  doubt  primarily  used  in  the  sense  of 
consecrating  the  altar  by  sprinkling  it  with  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifice.  Compare  the  Old  Icelandic  7J6M  stalla  (the  altar) 
{  bld^i.  The  form  bleddan  points  to  an  early  shortening  of  the 
vowel,  for  the  Psalms  always  preserve  the  long  oe  of  foet, 
doeman,  and  as  regularly  unround  the  short  oe  of  ele  =  oele 
from  Latin  dleum.  The  form  gebiltsade  in  a  Kentish  charter 
(Kemble,  i.  293,  1.  3  from  b.)  may  be  paralleled  by  the  not 
unfrequent  mitting,  gemittan,  &c.,  from  Tnetan. 

mi 

Chicken,  Chill,  Low,  Loathsome,  Swoon. 

(1)  chicJcen,  OE.  cicen,  cannot  possibly  be  a  derivative  of  cocc, 
which  would  give  *cyccen,  but  is  probably  formed  by  direct 
sound-imitation,  like  cocc  itself. 

(2)  chill  is  generally  derived  from  OE.  cele,  which  could 
only  give  "^keel.  But  cele  =  coele  does  not  exist.  The  oldest 
texts  write  celi,  cele,  pointing  to  *kalL  chill  comes  from  the 
WS.  ciele,  cyle, 

(3)  loiu  cannot  come  from  OE.  Id,  because  of  the  rhyme  lo  :  do 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  June  3,  1881,  pp.  58,  60. 
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in  the  Cursor  Mundi.  The  form  loiv  in  the  oldest  text  of  the 
Ancren  Riwle  points  to  OE.  Hdiv  or  H6g,  which  latter  may  be 
a  variation  of  I6c,  which  occurs  in  the  Chronicle  (Laud,  142 
Earle) — 'hi  ferdon  loc  hu  hi  woldon/  where  the  other  MSS. 
have  loca,  the  imper.  of  Idcian. 

(4)  loathsome.  OE.  Id^  has  simply  the  meaning  of  hostility, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  such  word  as  Id^^sum. 
loathsome  was  probably  formed  from  wlatsum,  by  substitution 
of  the  familiar  Id^-  for  ivldt-, 

(5)  swoon  from  the  OE.  partic.  geswogen. 

IV 1 
Hive. 

The  current  derivation  of  hive  from  the  OE.  kiw  of  hlw- 

rdeden  is   inconsistent  with   the   OE.   form,  which   is   h^fe, 

pointing  to  Arian  kupio,  cognate  with  Latin  cupa  and  OE. 

hufe  'hood'.     The  original  sense  is  'round  vessel',  the  root 

being  *cu   'swel'.     Cp.  Welsh  cwch=*hosLt'  and  'beehive*, 

from   the   same  root,     wicing  is  not  a  Norse   word,  for  it 

occurs  not  only  in  Alfred's  Orosius,  but  also  in  the  still  older 

Epinal  glossary,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  Norsemen 

learnt  it  from  the  English  pirates  of  the  liftns  SaxonicuTn. 

The  derivation  from  Norse  vlk  '  bay '  becomes  therefore  still 

more  improbable,     wlcing  may  be  related  to  a  hypothetical 

^wlging  like  sucan  to  sugan,  in  which  case  it  would. have 

originally  meant  simply  '  warrior  '.     Cp.  Norse  hildingr  from 

hild. 

V2 

Reck,  Bile  wit,  &c. 
1.  The  E.  verb  reck  '  care  '  is  generally  referred  to  an  OE. 
recan  cognate  with  O.Saxon  rokian,  &c.,  but  what  we  really 
find  is  reccan  pret.  rohte,  reccileas  appearing  in  one  of  our 
oldest  texts,  the  Corpus  Glossary,  recan  appears  three  times 
in  the  Pastoral,  but  in  two  of  these  cases  the  second  c  is  added 
above  the  line,  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  recan  survived  in 
historic  OE.     The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  recan  was 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  February  2,  1883,  p.  vi. 
'  Itrid.,  February  6,  1885,  p.  ix. 
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confused  with  reccan  — '  direct ',  '  recount ',  &c. ;  compare  our 
'  take  account  of ',  &c. 

2.  OE.  bileudt  '  simple '  seems  to  have  had  a  long  ^,  for 
there  are  no  forms  with  eo,  and  Orm  writes  hU-whit,  so  the 
word  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  meaning  '  white  of  bill ', 
applied  first  of  all  to  young  birds,  and  then  metaphorically 
to  simple  and  innocent  people. 

3.  The  ME.  feminine  suffix  -ild  in  mafielild  ^chatterer',  gruc- 
child  'grumbler',  &c.,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  OE. 
names  in  -Mid  which,  surviving  mainly  in  the  poetry,  would 
easily  suggest  such  parodies  as  ma^elild  of  Mx^hild,  &c. 

4.  The  so-called  '  palatal-umlaut '  in  Mercian  and  Northum- 
brian keh,  height  =  ^8.  heah,  beorht,  is  probably  due  to  the 
guttural  quality  of  the  following  consonant,  which  was  thus 
able  to  absorb  a  preceding  guttural  vowel.  The  labial /seems 
to  have  had  the  same  influence  in  hwerfan,  which  is  the 
regular  representative  of  WS.  hweorfan  in  the  Corpus  Gl.  and 
Vesp.  Psalter. 

5.  The  late  WS.  y  for  i  in  such  words  as  hyre^  hyne,  ys, 
-riysse,  hyt,  is  apparently  due  to  the  want  of  stress  in  these 
words,  for  we  hardly  ever  find  such  spellings  as  syttan  in 
accented  words.  This  y  does  not  appear  before  gutturals  in 
such  forms  as  ic,  -lie.  It  seems  to  be  most  fully  developed  in 
Western  texts,  Middle  E.  Western  texts  also  showing  such 
spellings  as  hure,  hus  {=his),/>use=^  these '. 


VAKIOUS  NOTES 

DISGUISED  COMPOUNDS  IN  OLD  ENGLISH 

1.  Pultum. 

It  has  long  been  suspected  that  fultuni  is  a  compound  of 
full  with  some  other  word,  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  nothing 
more  satisfactory  has  as  yet  been  proposed  than  Grimms  full  + 
ddm,  with  an  inexplicable  change  oi  d  to  t.  His  derivation 
is  made  still  more  improbable  by  the  form  fulteman  of 
the  verb,  which  is  very  common  in  the  older  texts  (Pastoral 
233.  8,  305.  4;  Vesp.  Psalms  88.  44)  and  is  the  only  one  in 
the  oldest  of  all  English  texts,  the  Epinal  glossary,  which  has 
fultemendi,  fulteniendum,  these  readings  being  supported  by 
the  Erfurt  and  Corpus  texts.  From  these  data  I  conjectured 
that  fultum  might  be  a  compound  of  full  and  techn,  through 
an  intermediate  fultem,  whose  short  vowel  was  assimilated  to 
the  root  one.  I  brought  forward  this  view  in  a  paper  I  read 
before  the  Philological  Society,  but  it  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected  by  my  hearers.  I  was  therefore  rather  pleased  to 
find  the  gloss  emolomentum,  fulteam  in  the  Erfurt  glossary. 

2.  Sulung. 

The  word  sulung  is  peculiar  to  the  Kentish  Charters,  where 
it  expresses  apparently  some  measure  of  land,  like  the  ordinary 
furlang.  The  form  sulong  (Kemble,  i.  238)  suggests  compo- 
sition with  lang,  and  as  fur(h)lang  =  '  furrow-length',  sulung 
or  sulang  may  be  sulh-lang  =  'plough-length',  which  comes 
to  the  same  thing.  We  have  here  the  same  '  vowel-harmony ' 
as  in  fultuni.  A  common  variation  of  sulung  is  sivulungy  for 
which  it  is  superfluous  to  give  references,  pointing  to  an  older 
*8wulg  for  8ulg.  We  might  also  assume  *8welg  were  it  not 
for  the  dative  sylg  (Past.  403. 2)  and  plural  syll  (iElfric's  Horn. 

1  Anglia,  vol.  iii,  1880,  pp.  151-4. 
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ii.  450. 6),  which  put  sulg  in  the  same  consonantal  class  as  hurg. 
This  older  form  at  once  suggests  a  plausible  etymology  for 
sulg,  namely  swelgan,  the  plough  being  regarded  as  the 
*  devourer '  of  the  earth. 

3.  Ldtteow,  Lare6w. 

An  older  form  of  Idttediv  is  Idt^eoiv  (Past.  305.  4)  from 
which  it  is  assimilated  like  3^xtte  from  ^det^e.  In  Boethius 
(Fox,  174.  2)  we  find  latpiow,  where  the  older  Cotton  MS.  has 
ladpeoiv,  pointing  clearly  to  Idd  '  path '  and  ^ediu  '.servant ', 
Idtteoiu  being  equivalent  to  '  minister  itineris '.  It  is  evident 
that/edu'  is  here  used  in  the  same  nobler  signification  which 
it  must  have  had  in  such  names  as  Ongen^ediv,  &c.  lildtteow 
is  Iddde&iv,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  believing  Idrediu  to 
be  Hdrdedw  with  the  ^  dropped,  =  '  minister  doctrinse '. 

4.  Intinga. 
This  word  is,  I  believe,  usually  connected  with  the  adjec- 
tive getenge  and  its  cognates.  The  change  of  the  Norse  hus- 
ping  into  hiisting  (Chronicle  1012,  in  my  Header^  114.  45), 
evidently  due  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  combination  s/, 
suggests  that  intinga  may,  in  like  manner,  represent  an  older 
Hnpinga  =  '  inner  affair ',  from  which  the  meaning  '  cause ' 
would  easily  develop  itself. 

II 
THE  PRETERITE  OF  '  CUMAN  \ 

One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  late  and  early 
West  Saxon  is  the  treatment  of  original  a  before  nasals. 
While  in  Alfred's  language  such  forms  as  monn,  ond,  long, 
nomayfrom  constantly  occur,  they  entirely  disappear  in  such 
later  works  as  iElfric's  Homilies,  which  have  only  mann,  and, 
lang,  nama,  frarn.  The  only  exceptions  are  a  few  unaccented 
words,  ^on,  ^onne,  on,  and,  rarely,  from,  although  all  these 
words  appear  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  language 
more  or  less  sporadically  with  their  original  a.  It  is  there- 
fore remarkable  that  the  preterite  of  cuman  keeps  its  o  in- 
variably, not  only  in  the  earliest  but  also  in  the  latest  West 
^  [p.  100,  1.  46  in  enlarged  edition  of  Reader.] 
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Saxon,  whether  in  the  archaic  form  of  cwom,  cuoni  or  in  the 
usual  one  of  com.  Such  a  form  as  *cam  is  as  unheard-of  in 
iElfric's  Homilies  as  in  Alfred's  Pastoral  and  Orosius  or  the 
Winchester  Chronicle.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  reading  I 
have  only  found  a  single  cam,  and  that  is  in  a  late  Cambridge 
MS.  from  which  Cockayne  printed  the  Martyrology  (Shrine 
31.  9),  where  I  suspect  an  editorial  slip. 

This  anomalous  retention  of  the  older  o  is  after  all  only 
apparent;  com  kept  its  vowel  unchanged  for  a  very  simple 
reason,  namely  that  it  was  long.  It  is  not  often  that  vowels 
are  doubled  to  express  length,  but  when  they  are,  it  is  in- 
variably done  in  the  right  place.  The  spelling  coom,  therefore, 
in  the  Pastoral  (345.  3)  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument,  which 
becomes  irresistible  when  we  confront  it  with  the  late  com. 

The  change  of  com  into  cdm,  is  evidently  due  to  the  vowel 
of  the  plural,  the  exceptional  com,  cdmon  being  levelled  under 
slog^  slogon.  The  same  change  of  nom,  ndmon  is  proved  for 
the  Kentish  dialect  by  the  spelling /or /loom  (intercepit)  of  the 
Corpus  Glossary,  and  probably  for  the  Anglian  dialects  as 
well,  for  both  the  Durham  Book  and  the  Mercian  Rushworth 
Matthew  seem  to  have  only  nomon,  not  Tidmon,  which  is  com- 
moner than  ndmon  in  West  Saxon. 

The  Peterborough  Chronicle,  which  represents  both  the 
direct  continuation  of  the  Mercian  Rushworth,  and  the  parent 
dialect  of  modern  literary  English,  entirely  agrees  with  the  Late 
West  Saxon  in  having  com  (  =  cdm)  and  oiam^  which  latter 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  south-western 
dialect,  like  many  other  forms  which  are  against  Rushworth 
and  agree  with  Modern  E.,  such  as  giuen,  gyuen,  iiven  against 
the  Rushworth  gefan,  geofan,  gxfan,  mycel  interchanging  with 
micel,  &c.  The  first  occurrence  of  the  modern  cam  that  I 
have  noted  is  in  the  Northumbrian  Cursor  Mundi,  1.  1205, 
where  it  rhymes  on  Adam,  the  more  southern  Fairfax  MS. 
characteristically  substituting  the  pair  come  :  tome.  Lastly 
the  rhyme-index  to  Chaucer  gives  both  cooni :  noom  and  cam  : 
nam :  ram,  showing  a  remarkable  mixture  of  dialects. 

The  lengthening  of  Modern  E.  cam^  is  parallel  to  that  of 
other  preterites,  such  as  gave^  brake,  &c.,  and  is  probably  due 
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to  the  analogy  of  the  disyllabic  infinitives   and  participles, 
hreken,  eten,  broken,  eten,  &c. 

The  form  nam  must  be  due  to  some  analogy.  Norse  in- 
fluence cannot  be  thought  of,  as  all  the  languages  show  uni- 
formly kom  (short  in  Swedish  and  Danish,  as,  of  course,  in 
Old  Icelandic  also),  and  that  of  the  Dutch  kwam  is  impossible. 
It  must  be  noted  that  preterites  in  -6m  were  altogether  ano- 
malous in  Middle  English,  which,  indeed,  in  its  later  stage,  had 
very  few  preterites  in  6  at  all.  It  is  therefore  most  probable 
that  c6m  became  cam  partly  by  the  analogy  of  the  southern 
nam  and  partly  by  that  of  the  numerous  preterites  of  the 
su'amm-class.  I  would  sum  up  the  history  of  these  forms  as 
follows :  com  was  common  Old  English,  ndm  probably  common 
non-West  Saxon.  Afterwards  the  West  Saxon  nam  spread 
northward,  and  finally,  with  the  help  of  swam,  its  vowel 
entirely  supplanted  that  both  of  noTYi  and  cotyi. 


mi 
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eo,  ea.  While  West  Saxon  has  eo  in  eom,  heora  and  other 
subordinate  words,  the  other  dialects  have  ea,  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Vespasian  Psalter,  to  the  exclusion  of  eo,  sometimes  alter- 
nating with  it.  The  original  relation  probably  was  that  these 
words  had  two  forms,  one  emphatic  with  eo,  the  other  un- 
emphatic  with  ea,  WS.  tended  to  generalize  the  strong,  the 
other  dialects  the  weak  forms.  But  even  WS.  has  the  weak 
eart  against  com,  and  in  the  Lauderdale  Orosius  eam  occurs 
once.  So  also  earon  is  the  weak  form  of  eorun  from  original 
*erun.  eom  may  have  been  preserved  in  WS.  through  being 
levelled  under  heom,  becoming  eom,.  Such  forms  as  ear^e, 
which  occur  occasionally  in  Ps.  and  more  frequently  elsewhere, 
are  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  generalized  weak  forms :  when 
eam  had  supplanted  eom,  and  thus  became  the  sole  emphatic, 
as  well  as  unemphatic  form,  it  naturally  led  to  the  change  of 
eor^e  into  ear^e,  &c.     The  change  of  o  into  a  under  diminished 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  March  3, 1882,  pp.  75-7. 
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stress  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  o  in  gumo  into  the  a  of  guma, 
and  to  the  development  of  4a  out  of  aeo  from  original  au, 

ea,  a.  To  late  WS.  eall  corresponds  all  in  the  other  dialects* 
and  this  form  is  also  common  in  early  WS.  eall  cannot  be 
explained  from  all,  but  both  forms  are  independent  modifi- 
cations of  an  earlier  dell,  which,  together  with  the  other  two, 
occurs  in  a  WS.  charter  of  847.  The  same  x  is  also  found  in 
the  oldest  Kentish  charters.  The  type  heard  is  the  regular 
one  in  all  dialects  and  all  periods,  except  in  some  of  the  oldest 
Northumbrian  texts,  where  hard  is  the  general  form.  Here, 
again,  hard  and  the  heard  of  the  later  Northumbrian  can  only 
be  explained  as  independent  modifications  of  an  earlier  *hxrd. 
The  oldest  Kentish  charters  show  both  heard  and  hard,  the 
latter  generally  (as  pointed  out  by  Zeuner,  Sprache  des 
Psalters,  p.  24)  in  the  second  half  of  compounds,  a  for  ea  in 
unaccented  syllables  is  preserved  in  the  non-WS.  hldfard. 
The  WS.  hldford  points  to  *hldfword,  with  the  same  influence 
of  the  ^u  as  in  the  erefeword  and  tdword,  =  WS.  erfeiveard  and 
tdiveard,  of  the  Ps.  wo-  =  wa'  also  occurs  in  WS.  names,  such 
as  Oswald,  ^Ifwold.  h  has  the  same  influence  in  Grivibold. 
This  explanation  of  the  o  in  these  words  seems  preferable  to 
Paul's  theory  of  the  retention  of  prehistoric  o.  Unmodified  a 
=  unaccented  x  is  preserved  in  the  frequent  her(e)pa^=herepde^, 
and  in  was=w3es.  To  sum  up  :  original  x  before  r  or  ^  +  cons, 
became  regularly  ea  under  stress,  >vrhen  unemphatic  and 
stressless  it  became  a.  Late  WS.  generalized  the  strong 
forms  heard,  eall ;  the  other  dialects  also  adopted  the  strong 
heard,  but  generalized  the  weak  all. 

bindetS,  bint.  In  OE.  we  find  a  fuller  form  hirei^  alter- 
nating with  a  contracted  bird,  which  must  evidently  have 
differed  as  emphatic  and  unemphatic  forms  respectively.  This 
duality  runs  through  all  the  dialects.  The  preference  of  the 
Ps.,  &c.,  for  the  fuller  forms  is  probably  due  to  its  being  an 
interlinear  gloss,  which  would  lead  to  the  words  being  written 
down  in  their  disconnected,  emphatic  forms.  To  hire^,  bird 
correspond  blnde^  and  bint  respectively,  bint  comes  from  an 
older  bindit,  preserved  in  the  oldest  glossaries,  which  show 
a  constant  fluctuation  between  bindith,  bindit,  and  bindit 
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Even  in  the  Cura  Pastoralis  we  find  hjucet,  &c.  -it  and  -^^ 
can  be  connected  only  on  the  assumption  of  -it  standing  for 
"id  in  accordance  with  what  appears  to  have  been  a  general 
change  of  unaccented  final  d  into  t,  shown  also  in  sint,  the 
unemphatic  form  corresponding  to  the  emphatic  lengthened 
sindun,  weor^mynt,  elpent,  fderelt^  the  later  d  of  sind,  wur^- 
Tnyndy  &c.,  being  due  to  the  influence  of  the  forms  in  which 
the  d  had  been  preserved  by  a  following  vowel,  such  as  sin- 
dun,  tueordmynde,  the  opposite  influence  having  worked  in  such 
forms  as  fxrelte,  &c.  The  two  forms  -ip  and  -id  from  original 
-eti  evidently  fall  under  Vemer's  law,  and  point  to  accentua- 
tion of  the  root  and  of  the  ending  respectively.  We  may 
suppose  that  before  the  Germanic  accent  assumed  its  present 
limitations,  the  influence  of  such  varying  accentuations  as  those 
preserved  in  Sanskrit  bhdvati  and  tuddti  would  naturally  lead 
to  the  differentiation  of  an  emphatic  hindefi  and  an  unemphatic 
hi7hdepi=' he  binds'  and  '  he-6mcZs '  respectively,  resulting 
finally  in  hindip  and  hindid.  OE.  preserved  both  forms, 
while  Old  Saxon  generalized  the  weak  hindid.  High  German 
-it  is  ambiguous,  as  its  predecessor  -id  may  have  been  either 
=  Old  S.  -id,  or  else  have  arisen  from  ip, 

IVi 

ENGLISH  IT 

The  early  loss  of  the  h  of  it  (even  Orm  showing  itt)  is 
opposed  not  only  to  he,  her,  &c.,  but  also  to  the  oblique  cases 
(his,  him)  of  it  itself.  In  Mod.  E.  we  have  a  distinction 
between  emphatic  he,  him,  &c.,  and  unemphatic  (enclitic)  'e,  Hm, 
which  is  always  observed  in  natural  speech.  The  dropping  of 
unaccented  h  is  proved  for  OE.  by  such  forms  as  jElfere, 
Byrhtdm  for  JSlfhei^e,  Byrhthelm^  &c.  Even  in  OE.  there 
must  have  been  unemphatic  forms  such  as  ine,  it  parallel  to  the 
emphatic  hin£,  hit  In  the  case  of  he,  hine,  the  emphatic 
forms  were  written  everywhere,  while  the  emphatic  hit,  being 
much  rarer  than  the  unemphatic  it,  was  at  last  entirely 
supplanted  by  it,  in  speech  as  well  as  writing. 

^  Proceedings  of  the  Philological  Society,  February  2,  1883,  p.  vi. 
1604  Q 
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HISTORY  OF  G  IN  ENGLISH 

The  current  view  in  Germany  is  that  OE.  g  represented  an 
open  cons.  ('  spirant ')  not  only  medially,  but  also  initially, 
palatal  {=j)  in  gefan,  &c.,  guttural  (=gh)in  gold,  &c. 

The  evidence  both  of  the  cognates  and  of  OE.  itself  bears 
out  this  view  for  medial  and  final  g,  but  not  for  initial  g. 
The  only  language  which  has  initial  (gh)  is  Dutch,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  of  this  being  old.  Middle  Flemish  gh-  in  gheven 
does  not,  as  is  generally  assumed,  denote  this  sound,  but  is 
simply  a  Romance  spelling  to  show  that  the  g  had  not  the 
French  sound  which  it  had  in  borrowed  words  such  as  gentel. 
The  OE.  evidence  is  also  against  initial  (gh)  and  (j).  There 
is  a  law  in  OE.  by  which  d-\-z,  9  or  v  becomes  t  +  s,  &c.,  both 
being  unvoiced,  as  in  bletsian  from  ^blodizon.  In  the 
Northumbrian  Liber  Vitae  this  law  is  carried  out  regularly  in 
compounds,  such  as  altfri^  (=aldfri^),  eatery ^,  eatfHth.  But 
we  do  not  find  *eat(c)har,  but  only  eadgar,  aldgisl,  &c.,  show- 
ing that  the  g  cannot  have  been  an  open  cons.  Again, 
the  West  Saxon  change  of  ge-  into  gie-,  as  in  giefan,  is  perfectly 
parallel  to  that  of  ce-  into  cie-^  as  in  ciest  (chest),  and  can  only 
be  explained  as  the  introduction  of  an  i-glide  after  a  palatal 
stop,  (jevan)  becoming  (jjevan)  just  as  (cest)  became  (cjest). 
We  can  understand  (gaadn)  becoming  (gjaadn),  but  not  (jaad) 
becoming  (jjaad) — except  on  paper. 

Original  j  as  in  geong  (young)  having  also  become  stopped 
in  OE.,  the  palatal  stop  was  expressed  indifferently  by  i,  gr,  or 
(/e,  as  was  the  case  in  the  contemporary  Romance  spelling. 
An  OE.  iecaes  for  geacaes  no  more  proves  (j)  than  French 
jamais  does. 

In  Middle  E.  initial  (c)  became  (tsh),  while  initial  (j)  became 
not  (dzh)  but  (j).  So  also  in  Swedish  initial  k  and  g  before 
front  vowels,  which  in  Icelandic  are  still  perfectly  parallel  (k;, 
gj),  have  diverged  into  (cjh)  [nearly  =  (tsh)]  and  (j),  as  in 
kenna,  gora. 

The   supposed  OE.  initial  (gh)  has  been  carried  back  by 

*  Proceedings  ofihe  Philological  Society^  February  2,  1888,  pp.  vii,  viii. 
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German  scholars  to  the  prehistoric  period  of  the  first  Germanic 
consonant-shift  ('  Grimm's  Law  ').  They  assume  that  Arian  g* 
(commonly  written  gh)  passed  through  the  stage  of  (gh). 
Vemer's  law  has  no  doubt  proved  that  the  g  which  alternates 
with  h,  as  in  slxgen,  slean  {=sleahan)  must  once  have  been 
(gh),  but  there  is  no  such  evidence  for  Paul's  theory  that  g' 
passed  into  g  through  (gh).  Arian  g*  was  a  purely  vocal  sound 
— an  emphasized  (g)  and  could  be  modified  only  in  two  ways : 
(1)  by  simple  dropping  of  the  (  '  ),  or  (2)  its  devocalization, 
giving  (g^),  whence  (k'),  as  in  Old  Greek,  and  open  (kh),  as  in 
Mod.  Greek.  The  parallel  gk:^::kh:x  holds  good  onl^  on 
paper. 

There  is  besides  a  law  of  prehistoric  Germanic  by  which  n 
before  (x)  is  dropped  after  nasalizing  the  preceding  vowel, 
which  nasalization  was  afterwards  lost.  Thus  the  adj.  lihto 
(Germ.  leicM)  comes  from  Hinhto^  linkto,  lengto  from  Vlang\ 
If  the  adj.  lango  from  the  same  root  had  had  (j),  the  resulting 
combination  (nj)  ought  to  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way, 
giving  Hog  in  Old  English,  instead  of  lang.  It  is  clear  that 
at  the  time  when  this  law  was  working  all  ^'s,  from  original  k 
as  well  as  from  g\  must  have  been  stops,  the  latter  having 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  The  following  were,  therefore, 
the  stages  of  the  first  consonant-shift : 
k  g  g' 

X  (h— ) ;  g        k  g 

The  change  of  g  between  vowels  into  (5)  was  then  carried 
out  separately  in  the  different  languages. 
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IV.    SHELLEY'S  NATURE-POETRY' 

Beginnings  of  Nature-Poetry  :  The  Rig- Veda. 

The  first  germs  of  those  emotions  which  inspire  the  nature- 
poetry  of  a  Shelley  or  a  Wordsworth  must  be  sought  in  the 
purely  physical  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain  which  man 
has  in  common  with  the  higher  animals.  The  emotions  which 
inspired  Shelley  in  that  famous  description  of  sunrise  which 
opens  the  second  act  of  his  Prometheus  Unbound,  can  be 
traced  back  step  by  step  to  the  sensations  of  a  shivering 
savage  basking  in  the  genial  warmth  and  welcome  light  which 
relieve  him  from  the  discomforts  and  terror  of  the  night. 
To  the  emotion  of  fear  is  nearly  allied  that  of  wonder  and 
awe ;  and  with  the  growth  of  intellect,  wonder  would 
naturally  develop  into  curiosity,  and  the  desire  to  fathom 
the  mysteries  of  nature. 

This  was  the  stage  of  development  which  had  been  reached 
by  the  ancient  Hindu  poets  of  the  Rig-Veda — generally  sup- 
posed to  be  about  four  thousand  years  old.  But  the  spirit — 
though  not  the  actual  language — of  most  of  these  hymns  is 
far  older:  the  Rig- Veda — 'Hymn-Veda' — might  almost  be 
called  the  Bible  of  the  Aryan  race,  that  race  which  includes 
Celts  and  Teutons  as  well  as  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Rig- 
Veda  is  the  true  key  to  the  origin  of  Aryan  poetry,  mythology, 
and  religion. 

There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  making  these  old  Hindu 
hymns  the  starting-point  of  the  present  sketch ;  for  no 
modern  poetry,  not  even  that  of  Wordsworth  himself,  draws 
its  inspiration  so  largely  from  inanimate  nature. 

The  character  of  that  inspiration  has  already  been  indicated. 
It  was  one  in  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is  always  associated 
with,  and  subordinated  to,  that  of  the  pleasant  and  the  useful. 

^  Read  before  the  Shelley  Society,  Wednesday,  May  9,  1888.  Printed  '  for 
private  circulation ',  London  1901. 
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We  find  in  the  Vedic  hymns  many  expressions  of  delight  in 
the  beauty  of  the  dawn,  personified — for  in  the  Vedas  every- 
thing is  personified — as  a  beautiful  virgin ;  of  fire,  personified 
as  a  golden-haired  youth  ;  of  lightning ;  and,  indeed,  of  every- 
thing that  is  bright  in  nature.  But  the  primitive  Aryan 
would  have  been  as  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  dawn  as  he  was 
to  that  of  sunset,  had  not  the  dawn  been  associated  in  his 
mind  with  the  sense  of  relief  from  the  terrors  of  the  night. 
So  also  his  admiration  of  the  '  golden-haired  youth '  was  only 
a  part  of  his  gratitude  to  the  'trusty  house-friend',  the 
'  messenger  to  the  gods  '.  Lightning,  too,  was  associated  with 
the  fertilizing  rain-clouds. 

The  strongest  emotions  which  nature  excited  in  early  Aryan 
minds  were  those  of  awe  and  wonder,  whose  first  dawnings 
are  so  powerfully  brought  before  us  by  Wordsworth  in  a 
passage  of  the  Prelude  quoted  by  Mr.  Myers  in  his  Words- 
worth. In  this  description,  as  Mr.  Myers  remarks,  *  the  boy's 
mind  is  represented  as  passing  through  precisely  the  train  of 
emotion  which  we  may  imagine  to  be  at  the  root  of  the 
theology  of  many  barbarous  peoples.'  It  will,  therefore,  be 
worth  while  to  give  the  passage  in  full : 

I  dipped  my  oars  into  the  silent  lake. 

And  as  I  rose  upon  the  stroke,  my  boat 

Went  heaving  through  the  water  like  a  swan; — 

When  from  behind  the  craggy  steep  till  then 

The  horizon's  bound,  a  huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 

Upreared  its  head.     I  struck  and  struck  again ; 

And,  growing  still  in  stature,  the  grim  shape 

Towered  up  between  me  and  the  stars,  and  still, 

For  so  it  seemed,  with  purpose  of  its  own. 

And  measured  motion  like  a  living  thing, 

Strode  after  me.     With  trembling  oars  I  turned. 

And  through  the  silent  water  stole  my  way 

Back  to  the  covert  of  the  willow  tree; 

There  in  her  mooring-place  I  left  the  bark. 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grave 

And  serious  mood.     But  after  I  had  seen 

That  spectacle,  for  many  days,  my  brain 

Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  sense 

Of  unknown  modes  of  being ;   o'er  my  thoughts 
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There  hung  a  darkness — call  it  solitude, 
Or  blank  desertion.     No  familiar  shapes 
Remained,  no  pleasant  images  of  trees, 
Of  sea,  or  sky,  no  colours  of  green  fields; 
But  huge  and  mighty  forms,  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  slowly  through  the  mind 
By  day,  and  were  a  trouble  to  my  dreams. 

The  key-note  to  the  Vedic  conception  of  nature  is  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  its  strength  and  man's  weakness.  The 
only  heroes  of  Vedic  song  are  the  personified  powers  of  nature 
— the  sky,  the  storm,  the  lightning.  Whenever  human  kings 
and  heroes  are  mentioned,  it  is  only  to  extol  the  might  and 
goodness  of  the  sky-god  Indra,  who  delivers  them  from 
danger  and  captivity,  and  guides  them  to  victory.  So  strong 
is  the  sense  of  man's  weakness  and  helplessness  that  even 
animals  are  regarded  as  his  equals,  if  not  his  superiors.  To 
the  Vedic  poets  the  bull  is  '  the  invincible  one  *,  and  the  cow 
is  the  '  she-invincible '. 

They  were  also  deeply  impressed  by  the  regularity  of 
nature's  operations — the  unfailing  succession  of  day  and  night 
and  of  the  seasons,  the  unswerving  path  of  the  sun  through 
the  sky.  This  new  sense  of  ideal  law  appealed  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  intellectual  faculties.  The  sublimest  of 
natural  objects — the  sun — was  to  them  something  more  than 
a  magnified  earthly  king,  whose  power,  however  great,  may 
be  exercised  capriciously  and  intermittently — he  was  a  king 
whose  laws  admitted  of  no  exception,  all-seeing  and  all- 
powerful  alike  in  detecting  and  in  punishing  crime. 

The  intellectual  contemplation  of  nature,  as  already  re- 
marked, has  its  source  in  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 
The  Vedic  hymns  are  full  of  such  questions  as,  How  is  it  that 
the  sun  is  not  fastened  to  the  sky,  and  yet  falls  not?  the 
stars  that  shine  at  night,  where  do  they  hide  themselves  by 
day  ?  Sometimes  these  '  obstinate  questionings '  deal  with 
what  we  should  consider  very  trivial  problems.  '  How  is  it 
that  the  dark  cow  gives  white  milkV  exclaims  one  of  the 
Vedic  poets  in  wonder  and  perplexity. 

Many  of  these  questions  were  dismissed  as  insoluble,  others 
were  solved  by   the  bold  analogies  and  metaphors   which 
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constitute  primitive  mythology.  In  one  of  the  hymns  we  are 
told  that  the  sun  is  a  tree,  its  rays  being  the  roots,  and  that 
King  Varuna  (the  'coverer'— a  personification  of  the  sky) 
planted  it  in  the  groundless  regions  of  the  air.  We  see  a 
further  development  of  this  idea  in  the  YggdrasUl  or  'world-ash' 
of  the  Scandinavian  mythology.  In  other  hymns  we  find  the 
sun's  rays  regarded  as  levers  or  arms  with  which  he  is  lifted 
up  at  dawn,  and  as  legs  with  which  he  marches  through  the 
sky.     Shelley's  lines  in  Fronietheus  (i.  65) : 

Thou  serenest  Air, 

Through  which  the  Sun  walks  burning  without  beams ! 

would  have  been  met  by  a  primitive  Aryan  with  the  serious 
objection,  How  could  the  sun  walk  without  legs?  As  has 
often  been  remarked,  what  to  us  is  mere  poetic  fancy  was  to 
them  sober  scientific  truth. 

We  see,  then,  that  in  this  primitive  stage,  poetry,  mythology, 
religion,  and  science  were  all  one — they  were  all  simply 
phases  of  the  contemplation  of  nature. 

But  this  unity  could  no  longer  be  maintained  when  poetry, 
mythology,  religion,  and  science  had  once  asserted  their 
independence.  W^hen,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Greeks,  the 
primitive  Aryan  nature-poetry  had  developed  into  epos  and 
drama — the  rude  beginnings  of  which  we  can  see  even  in  the 
Vedic  hymns, — when  the  old  personifications  of  sky  and  sun 
had  been  so  humanized  that  all  trace  of  their  origin  was  lost, 
then  nature  itself  was  put  in  the  background. 

This  tendency  was  intensified  by  the  growing  complexity  of 
social  and  political  life.  It  was  no  longer  a  struggle  of  man 
against  nature,  but  of  man  against  man.  The  sense  of  beauty, 
too,  is  absorbed  by  the  creations  of  the  plastic  arts :  the  poet 
of  nature  yields  to  the  sculptor,  architect,  and  painter;  or 
rather,  he  is  hardly  allowed  to  develop  at  all.  Even  in  lyric 
poetry  descriptions  of  nature  are  introduced  only  when 
subordinated  to  some  human  feeling  or  interest. 

Celtic  and  Old  English  Poetry. 

In  tracing  the  growth  of  nature-poetry  in  England,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  characteristic  features  of 
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Celtic  and  Old  English  ('Anglo-Saxon ')  poetry,  especially  as 
regards  their  treatment  of  nature. 

We  will  begin  with  Celtic  literature,  whose  main  character- 
istics are  familiar  to  most  of  us  from  the  brilliant  sketch  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not  base  his  conclusions  on  a  study  of  the  Irish  rather 
than  the  Welsh  literature.  The  few  remarks  I  shall  offer  are 
founded  on  the  Old  Irish  prose  tales,  or  sagas,  which,  unlike 
the  Welsh,  show  no  traces  of  mediaeval  French  influence,  and 
are,  indeed,  hardly  touched  even  by  Christianity. 

Celtic  literature,  as  every  one  knows,  is  distinguished  above 
all  by  picturesqueness  and  vividness  of  fancy.  It  is  fantastic, 
remote  from  real  life,  and  shows  an  insatiable  craving  for  the 
marvellous.  It  delights  in  sudden  surprises:  it  is  intensely 
sensational.  In  this  respect  the  American  writer,  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  is  perhaps  the  best  modern  tyipe  of  an  Old  Irish  story- 
teller. That  ghastly  tale  of  his,  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher, 
is  thoroughly  Celtic  in  its  undisguised  sacrifice  of  all  considera- 
tions of  probability  and  moral  sense  to  the  development  of 
a  telling  situation. 

Fantastic  as  it  is,  Celtic  literature  is  hardly  ever  vague  or 
formless.  It  is  full  of  the  minutest  descriptions,  especially  of 
the  personal  appearance,  features,  and  dress  of  its  heroes  and 
heroines.  These  descriptions  are  inspired  by  a  delicate  sense 
of  beauty,  shown  above  all  in  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  colour-sense.  The  Irish  as  well  as  the  Welsh  sagas  are 
full  of  colour-pictures.  Thus  we  have  in  Irish  literature  the 
description  of  the  young  hero,  Froech,  swimming  across  the 
pool  in  the  river,  and  carrying  the  branch  of  mountain-ash, 
whose  red  berries  are  contrasted  with  the  whiteness  of  his 
body  and  the  blackness  of  the  pool.  The  Old  Irish  not  only 
had  a  keen  eye  for  contrasts  of  colour,  but,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  their  literature  is  full  of  minute  descriptions  of 
shades  of  colour.  Thus  in  the  description  of  the  hero  Loegaire 
we  are  told  that  he  had  hair  of  three  colours :  brown  at  the 
roots,  blood-red  in  the  middle,  and  like  a  diadem  of  gold  on 
the  surface.  There  is  one  famous  colour-picture  which 
passed  from  Celtic  into  Old  French  literature,  and  so  became 
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common  property  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Welsh  version 
of  it  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  shows  evident  traces  of  French 
influence.  An  older  and  purely  Celtic  form  of  it  occurs  in 
the  Old  Irish  tale,  The  Exile  of  the  Sons  of  Uisnech.  Derdriu 
sees  her  foster-father  killing  a  calf  in  the  snow,  and  a  raven 
comes  to  drink  the  blood.  So  Derdriu  wishes  she  may  have 
a  lover  as  white  as  the  snow,  as  red  as  the  blood,  and  as  black 
as  the  raven.  The  Welsh  version  tells  how  '  Peredur  entered 
a  valley,  and  at  the  head  of  the  valley  he  came  to  a  hermit's 
cell,  and  the  hermit  welcomed  him  gladly,  and  there  he  spent 
the  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  arose,  and  when  he  went 
forth,  behold,  a  shower  of  snow  had  fallen  the  night  before, 
and  a  hawk  had  killed  a  wild  fowl  in  front  of  the  cell.  And 
the  noise  of  the  horse  scared  the  hawk  away,  and  a  raven 
alighted  upon  the  blood.  And  Peredur  stood  and  compared 
the  blackness  of  the  raven,  and  the  whiteness  of  the  snow, 
and  the  redness  of  the  blood,  to  the  hair  of  the  lady  whom 
best  he  loved,  which  was  blacker  than  the  raven,  and  to  her 
skin,  which  was  whiter  than  the  snow,  and  to  her  two  cheeks, 
which  were  redder  than  the  blood  upon  the  snow  appeared  to 
him.'  It  is  instructive  to  note  how  utterly  wanting  the 
earlier  version  is  in  the  romance  and  '  natural  magic '  of  the 
later  one. 

In  the  Old  English  poetry  almost  everything  is  reversed : 
the  minute  descriptions,  the  elaborate  comparisons,  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  Celtic  romance  are  wanting.  The 
absence  of  the  colour-sense  is  especially  striking.  Almost 
the  only  colour  that  is  mentioned  in  Old  English  poetry  is 
green.  But  when  the  Old  English  poets  talk  of  *  the  green 
earth*,  they  never  contrast  it,  as  a  modern  poet  would  do, 
with  the  blue  sky.  The  colour  blue,  indeed,  is  only  mentioned 
once  in  Old  English  poetry.  What  pleased  our  ancestors  in 
green  fields  and  budding  trees  was  not  so  much  the  beauty  of 
the  colour  as  its  associations  with  fertility  and  plenty ;  green 
with  them  meant '  verdant  \  The  only  other  colour  that  is  at 
all  frequent  in  Old  English  poetry  is  white.  Here  again  the 
word  does  not  so  much  suggest  the  specific  colour  white  as  the 
general  idea  of  'brightness*:  a  'white  helmet'  is  a  shining 
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helmet  of  bronze.  In  the  Scandinavian  mythology  Balder  is 
'the  whitest  of  the  gods',  that  is,  the  fairest,  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Celts  that  with  them 
red  was  the  'beautiful'  colour,  the  word  derg  having  both 
meanings  in  Old  Irish. 

The  defective  colour-sense  of  the  Old  Teutons  is  still  seen 
in  their  descendants — the  modern  Germans.  Dr.  Abel  in  one 
of  his  linguistic  essays  speaks  with  wonder  of  the  keen  per- 
ception of  delicate  shades  of  colour  shown  by  English  ladies 
in  shopping,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  duller  perception  of  his 
own  countrywomen,  noting  also  the  poverty  of  the  German 
language  in  expressing  distinctions  of  colour.  All  English 
people,  too,  are  struck  by  the  poor  and  hard  colouring  of 
German  landscape  painters. 

But  the  Dutch,  who  are  quite  as  pure  Teutons  as  the 
Germans,  make  the  same  criticism.  They  attribute  the  finer 
colour-sense  of  their  own  painters  to  the  richer  colour  of  their 
watery  meadows  and  the  varying  hues  of  sky  and  cloud  seen 
only  in  damp  climates.  May  not  similar  causes  have  produced 
similar  effects  in  England  as  well  ?  In  other  words,  may  not 
the  delicate  colour-sense  shown  by  the  modern  English 
painters  and  poets  have  been  developed  through  climatic 
influences  independently  of  any  supposed  Celtic  influence  or 
Celtic  ancestry  ? 

Inferior  as  the  Old  English  literature  is  to  the  Celtic  in 
vivid  colouring  and  richness  of  detail,  it  surpasses  it  in  many 
of  the  higher  flights  of  imagination:  it  soars  into  regions 
inaccessible  to  the  quick-witted,  but  more  superficial  Celt. 
The  moral  force  and  earnestness,  the  restless  enterprise  of 
the  old  Teutons  stamped  itself  indelibly  on  their  literature. 
In  the  Seafarer — that  most  startlingly  modern  of  all  the  Old 
English  poems — the  approach  of  spring,  when  the  earth's 
bosom  becomes  fair  again,  and  the  groves  resume  their  flowers, 
inspires  the  youth  with  no  tranquil  joy  or  dreamy  voluptuous- 
ness, but  with  a  longing  to  venture  on  the  sea,  and,  like 
Shelley's  Alastor,  'to  meet  lone  Death  on  the  drear  ocean's 
waste.'  The  song  of  the  cuckoo  is  to  him  even  as  the  voice  of 
the   ill-omened  raven:    it  bodes   bitter  heart-sorrow.     It  is 
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interesting  to  compare  the  Seafarer  with  Alastor.  Alastor 
braves  death  in  despair  of  otherwise  attaining  his  ideal  of  love 
and  beauty ;  he  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  sublime  but 
unhealthy  sentiment.  His  gentleness,  his  beauty,  have  some- 
thing feminine  about  them.  The  Seafarer,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  all  manliness  and  energy.  He  casts  back  many  a  longing 
glance  at  the  joys  of  earth;  but  neither  the  love  of  woman 
nor  the  sweet  sound  of  the  harp,  nor  the  joyous  revelry  of  his 
beloved  kinsmen  avail  aught  against  the  mighty  impulse 
within  him :  *  My  mind  departs  out  of  my  breast  like  a  sea- 
bird,  screams  in  its  lonely  flight,  returns  to  me,  fierce  and 
eager,  impels  me  irresistibly  over  the  wide  waste  of  waters, 
over  the  whale's  path.'  ^ 

The  landscape  sense  was  highly  developed  among  our  Old 
English  ancestors.  Nothing  in  literature  is  more  vivid  than 
the  passages  in  Beowulf  which  describe  the  'secret  land' 
haunted  by  the  monster  Grendel,  with  its  misty  headlands,  its 
'  wolf- slopes ',  and  the  dread  lake  with  fire  gleaming  in  its 
depths,  overhung  with  icy  trees — '  a  joyless  wood '.  The  sense 
of  awe  and  weirdness  is  heightened  by  one  of  those  touches 
peculiar  to  Old  English  poetry:  'when  the  heath-stalking 
stag  seeks  that  wood,  hard-pressed  by  the  hounds,  he  will 
give  up  his  life  on  the  shore  sooner  than  plunge  in  and  hide 
his  head.' 

The  elegiac  mood  predominates  in  the  Old  English  de- 
scriptions of  nature :  the  desolation  of  exile,  the  sad  thoughts 
of  departed  glory  called  forth  by  the  sight  of  ancient  ruins — 
these  are  the  favourite  motives  of  their  lyric  poets.  Nor  are 
purely  idyllic  descriptions  wanting,  such  as  the  beautiful  one 
of  the  ideal  happy  island  inhabited  by  the  Phoenix,  which 
reminds  us  partly  of  Tennyson's  description  of  'the  island- 
valley  of  Avilion ',  partly  of  Shelley's  ideal  island  in  the 
Euganean  Bills  with  its '  windless  bowers ', '  far  from  passion, 
pain,  and  guilt '.     Shelley's  description  of  the  imagined  ruins 

^  Compare  Shelley  in  Laon  and  Cythna,  ii.  29 : 

Her  spirit  o'er  the  ocean's  floating  state 

From  her  deep  eyes  far  wandering,  on  the  wing 

Of  visions  that  were  mine,  beyond  its  utmost  spring. 
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of  Venice  in  the  same  poem,  with  the  sea-mew  flying  above, 
and  the  palace  gate  *  toppling  o'er  the  abandoned  sea ',  recalls 
as  strikingly  that  aspect  of  Old  English  lyric  poetry  repre- 
sented by  The  Wanderer  and  the  impressive  fragment  known 
as  The  Ruin — really  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
city  of  Bath.  Shelley  heightens  the  effect,  almost  as  in 
Beovmlf,  by  '  the  fisher  on  his  watery  way,  wandering  at  the 
close  of  day ',  hastening  to  pass  the  gloomy  shore 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 
Bursting  o'er  the  starlight  deep, 
Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 
O'er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

The  '  natural  magic '  of  such  a  description  as  this  is — or  at 
least,  might  be — wholly  English,  wholly  Teutonic — strange  as 
such  an  assertion  may  seem  to  a  critic  like  Mr.  Arnold,  whose 
ideas  of  the  Teutonic  spirit  are  gained  from  a  one-sided 
contemplation  of  modem  German  literature  at  a  period  when 
it  was  still  struggling  for  the  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of  style 
and  technique,  lost  in  the  barbarism  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

Shelley's  poem  The  Question  is,  on  the  other  hand,  as  purely 
Celtic  both  in  its  colour-pictures  of  '  green  cow-bind '  and  the 
'  moonlight- coloured  may ',  and  *  flowers  azure,  black,  and 
streaked  with  gold,  fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold',  and 
its  ethereal  unreality  and  delicate,  fanciful  sentiment.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  this  '  Celtic  note '  in  Shelley  no  more 
proves  Celtic  race-influence  than  the  *  Greek  note'  in  Keats 
proves  that  Keats  was  of  Greek  descent.  Shelley  looks  at 
nature  with  the  same  eyes  as  an  old  Celtic  poet  because  both 
were  inspired  by  the  same  sky  and  earth,  both  loved  the  same 
flowers,  fields,  and  forests. 

Divergent  as  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  literatures  are,  there 
is  yet  a  certain  aflSnity  between  them  which  comes  out  clearly 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  southern  literatures  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  of  Italy  and  France.  To  any  one  coming 
fresh  from  the  northern  literatures,  Greek  poetry,  with  all  its 
greater  clearness,  moderation,  and  harmony,  has  a  certain 
want  of  picturesqueness — a  sobriety  of  imagination  which 
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sometimes  approaches  to  tameness  and  baldness.  Greek  poets 
show  but  little  of  that  command  of  the  weird  and  supernatural 
which  impresses  us  above  all  in  the  Old  Icelandic  literature, 
and  has  been  so  powerfully  rendered  by  Gray  in  his  para- 
phrase, The  Descent  of  Odin.  Homer's  gods  and  goddesses  are 
merely  human  beings  on  a  slightly  larger  scale ;  his  account 
of  Ulysses'  journey  to  the  infernal  regions  stirs  in  us  no 
emotions  of  awe  or  mystery.  Aeschylus's  description  of  the 
Furies  in  the  Eunienides  is  equally  wanting  in  the  true 
supernatural  touch,  and  he  only  falls  into  the  horrible  and 
repulsive  when  he  tells  us  that '  from  their  eyes  drips  loath- 
some gore'.  Shelley's  description  of  the  Furies  in  his 
Prometheus  is  nobler  and  more  impressive.  The  same 
tendency  to  confound  the  loathsome  with  the  impressive  may 
be  seen  in  modern  French  literature,  especially  in  Balzac — the 
father  of  modern  '  realism '. 

This  characteristic  difference  between  the  imaginations  of 
northern  and  southern  nations  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  climate.  The  *  misty  moors '  of  the  poet  of  Beoiuulfy 
the  gloomy  skies  and  long  winter  nights  of  the  north  are 
enough  to  explain  the  trait  of  weirdness  common  to  Celtic 
and  Teutonic  literature  without  any  hypothesis  of  influence 
on  either  side.  Shelley  says  of  his  Witch  of  Atlas  (W.  of  A. 
78)  that  it  is 

A  tale  more  fit  for  the  weird  winter  nights 
Than  for  these  garish  summer  days,  when  we 
Scarcely  believe  much  more  than  we  can  see. 

Both  Celtic  and  Teutonic  literature  show  the  weak  side  of 
their  peculiar  power  in  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  gigantic 
into  the  formless — a  tendency  which  is  strongly  opposed  to 
the  moderation  and  self-restraint  of  Greek  art.  In  the  Old 
Irish  tales  we  have  the  shadowy,  only  half  corporeal,  monsters 
which  come  forth  at  night  from  the  lakes,  being  in  fact 
nothing  but  personifications  of  mist  and  cloud.  In  Old 
English  poetry  we  have  the  gigantic  figure  of  Grendel  looming 
indistinctly  through  the  mists.  Such  creations  would  be 
impossible  in  the  sunny  south,  except  among  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  whose  gloomy,  solitary  wastes,  swept  by  storms  of 
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dust,   explain    the    striking    analogy   there   is   between   the 
Teutonic  and  Semitic  imagination. 


Chaucer. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  great  English  poet  of  the  Middle 
period — Chaucer — we  are  struck  by  the  complete  break  there 
is  between  Old  and  Middle  English  poetry — a  break  which  is 
shown  not  least  in  the  treatment  of  nature. 

Social  and  political  progress,  together  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing influence  of  French  models,  had  the  same  effect  in  England 
as  elsewhere :  nature  receded  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground. It  is  true  that  throughout  Middle  English  literature 
there  is  much  appreciation  of  the  gladness  and  brightness  of 
nature,  but  there  is  generally  little  individuality  in  the 
expression  of  these  feelings :  the  poet  contents  himself  with 
repeating  some  simple  formula  about  the  fresh  flowers  and 
singing  birds.  Still,  there  are  in  Middle  English  literature 
several  examples  to  the  contrary,  such  as  the  thirteenth- 
century  poem  of  The  Old  and  Nightingale,  Many  passages, 
too,  in  Chaucer  show  the  minutest  observation  of  nature. 
But  bright  and  clear  as  these  pictures  are — as  in  the  tale  of 
Chanticleer — they  have  lost  the  magic  touch  of  the  older 
poetry :  there  is  nothing  in  Chaucer  to  remind  us  of  Beowulf 
or  the  Seafarer]  and  when  he  shows  any  touches  of  Celtic 
fancy,  he  is  only  availing  himself  of  the  common  literary 
heritage  of  his  period. 

Chaucer,  with  his  strong  human  sympathies,  had  little  love 
for  wild  nature.  He  cared  not  to  stray  far  beyond  the 
habitations  of  men.  He  loves  gardens  and  'flowery  green 
meadows'.  His  ideal  forest,  as  described  in  I'he  Death  of 
Blanche,  is  very  different  from  Shelley's  ideal  forest  in 
Alastor;  Chaucer's  forest,  with  its  tall  trees  of  the  uniform 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  fathoms,  symmetrically  disposed  ten 
or  twelve  feet  apart,  comes  nearer  our  idea  of  a  rather  formal 
park  than  that  of  a  forest.  His  enumeration  of  the  trees  in 
the  Parliament  of  Birds  is  characteristic  of  the  purely  human 
point  of  view  from  which  he  regarded  nature,  each  tree  being 
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distinguished,   not  by   its   own   attributes,  but   solely   with 
reference  to  the  use  made  of  it  by  man : 

The  byldere  ok ;   and  ek  the  hardy  assh ; 
The  piler  elm,  the  cofre  unto  careyne; 
The  boxtre  pipere;   holm  to  whippes  lassh; 
The  saylynge  fyr;   the  cipresse,  deth  to  pleyne; 
The  shetere  ew;   the  asp,  for  shaftes  pleyne; 
The  olyve  of  pes;   and  ek  the  dronke  vyne; 
The  victor  palm ;   the  laurer,  to  devyne. 

Compare  Shelley,  in  Alastor,  431 : 

The  oak, 
Expanding  its  immense  and  knotty  arms, 
Embraces  the  light  beech.     The  pyramids 
Of  the  tall  cedar  overarching,  frame 
Most  solemn  domes  within,  and  far  below, 
Like  clouds  suspended  in  an  emerald  sky, 
The  ash  and  the  acacia  floating  hang, 
Tremulous  and  pale. 

A  sharper  contrast  cannot  be  imagined. 


Spenser  and  Shakespeare. 

Leaving  the  Middle  Ages  behind,  we  come  now  to  the  first 
great  poet  of  the  Renascence— Spenser.  There  is  little  that 
is  original  or  distinctive  in  his  nature-poetry.  He  was,  of 
course,  a  great  imitator  of  Chaucer,  and  in  a  passage  of  the 
Faerie  Queen  (i.  i.  8)  he  has  followed  Chaucer's  above-quoted 
description  of  the  trees  very  closely,  but  with  some  significant 
alterations  and  additions : 

The  sailing  pine ;   the  cedar  proud  and  tall ; 

The  vine-prop  elm ;  the  poplar  never  dry ; 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all; 

The  aspen  good  for  staves;   the  cypress  funeral  .  .  . 

Here  the  oak  is  no  longer  regarded  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  speculative  builder  who  has  just  purchased  '  a  well- 
timbered  residential  estate ',  but  a  descriptive  epithet  is  added, 
and  so  with  many  of  the  other  trees. 

Shakespeare's  attitude  towards  nature  is  much  the  same  as 
Chaucer's,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the  greater  range  and  depth 
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of  Shakespeare's  genius.  Wherever  his  subject  requires  it, 
he  shows  an  unlimited  command  not  only  of  minutely 
accurate  and  vivid  descriptions  of  nature,  but  also  of  the 
subtle  charm  of  Celtic  —  we  should  rather  say,  Welsh  — 
romance.  But  even  in  his  non-dramatic  poetry  there  are  few 
traces  of  what  may  be  called  a  disinterested  love  of  inanimate 
nature.  Nature  with  him  is  always  a  means  to  an  end  : 
either  to  heighten  human  emotion,  or  as  supplying  materials 
for  those  far-reaching  similes  and  metaphors  in  which  his 
restless  intellect  delighted. 

To  us,  trained  by  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  to  regard  nature 
with  reverence  even  in  her  humblest  manifestations,  there 
is  something  startling  in  Shakespeare's  irreverent  famili- 
arity. No  poet  of  the  present  century  would  speak  of  the 
clouds  or  of  night  ^  as  Shakespeare  does  in  such  passages 
as  these: 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen  .  .  . 

Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face.      {Sonnet  xxxiii.) 

To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke. 

{Sonnet  xxxiv.) 

Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 

Makes  black  night  beauteous  and  her  old  face  new. 

(Sonnet  xxvii.) 

And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night. 

(Sonnet  xii.) 

*  Though  Shakespeare's  main  view  of  night  is  of  its  blackness  or  hideous- 
ness,  yet  he  has  passages  to  the  contrary,  as  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  v.  i. 
66-63 : 

Soft  stillness  and  the  night 

Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 

Sit,  Jessica !     Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold  I 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  beholdst, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims : 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls. 
See  too  Juliet's  *  blessed  night',  and  remember  Marlowe's 

Oh,  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air 

Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars  1 

1004  K 
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Compare  Spenser  {F.  Q.,  i.  v.  20) : 

Where  grisly  night,  with  visage  deadly  sad, 
That  Phoebus'  cheerful  face  durst  never  view, 
And  in  a  foul  black  pitchy  mantle  clad  .  .  . 
And  coalblack  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood. 

Shakespeare  had  nothing  of  that  feeling  which  made 
Wordsworth  exclaim 

The  world  is  too  much  with  us!^ 

or  prompted  Shelley's  Invitation : 

Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild  woods  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness, 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind. 
While  the  touch  of  nature's  art 
Harmonizes  heart  to  heart. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  though  the  last  two  lines  are 
a  paraphrase  of  Shakespeare's  *  One  touch  of  nature  *,  the 
sentiment  they  convey  is  one  which  would  be  utterly  un- 
intelligible to  Shakespeare  himself. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  there  was,  indeed,  no  antagonism 
between  art  and  nature,  between  town  and  country.  ^  To 
Shakespeare,  a  street  in  a  town  was  as  much  a  piece  of  nature 
as  a  glade  in  a  forest,  and  to  him  there  was  no  incongruity  in 
associating  the  two  ideas  together,  as  when  (A.  Y.L.I.^  ii.  i) 

1  Compare  Sonnet  Ixvi : 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry  .  .  . 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 
*  I  admit  that  in  Scene  iii.  Act  iii  of  Cymbeline  is  a  good  deal  on  the 
antagonism  between  town  and  country  ;  but  not  in  my  sense  :  it  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  'quiet  life'  of  the  country  with  the  'sharper',  pushing,  intriguing 
life  of  the  town,  like  the  Duke's  : 

Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 

(As  You  Like  It,  ii.  i.) 
So  Touchstone's  contrast  is  of  rustic  dullness  with  court  amusements:  As  You 
Like  It,  III.  i.     See  also  Caxton's  Curial  (from  Alain  Chartier's  French),  and 
the  discussion  *  Of  cyuile  and  vn-cyuile  Life ',  or  The  English  Courtier  and  the 
Country-Oentlemanj  1586 :  Roxburghe  Library,  1868. 
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he  calls  the  deer  in  the  forest,  *  Native  burghers  of  this  desert 
city/ 

Hence  also  Shakespeare  saw  no  incongruity  in  making 
heaven  'peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark',  which  to 
a  modern  reader  has  a  downright  ludicrous  effect. 

Akin  to  this  freedom  is  Shakespeare's  lavish  use  of  that 
bold,  imaginative  hyperbole  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed : 

The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     (T.  i.  ii.) 

The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds; 

The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane, 

Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear 

And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole. 

{Oth,  II.  i.) 

A  nineteenth -century  poet  has  to  be  more  scrupulous.  The 
mild  hyperbole  of  such  a  passage  as  Shelley's  Laon  and 
Cythna,  iii.  12 : 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood  .   .  . 
.  .  .  o'er  its  height  to  fly 
Scarcely  the  cloud,  the  vulture,  or  the  blast, 
Has  power, 

shows  the  limits  which  he  cannot  transgress  without  the  im- 
putation of  plagiarism,  or  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  style. 

Milton. 
The  essential  continuity  between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare 
in  the  treatment  of  nature  makes  the  gap  between  Shake- 
speare and  Milton  all  the  more  striking.  Milton  was,  indeed, 
far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  this  respect.  As  the  Puritans 
anticipated  the  political  and  social  changes  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  so  also  did  the  great  Puritan  poet  anticipate  its 
nature-poetry.  Milton's  L'Allegro  and  II  Penseroso  are, 
indeed,  not  only  the  first  examples  in  modern  English  poetry 
of  what  the  Germans  caU  stinimungsbilder,  '  mood-pictures ', 
but  they  have  served  as  models  up  to  the  present  day.  These 
poems  are  the  first  conscious  attempts  in  English  literature  to 
embody  in  words  the  subtle  impressions  we  receive  from 
solitary  communion  with  nature.     So  perfect  is  the  poet's 
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command  of  these  *  nature-moods '  that  he  is  not  contented 
with  taking  some  phase  of  nature  and  tracing  the  emotions 
excited  by  it,  but  reverses  the  process:  he  takes  some  one 
emotion — such  as  melancholy — and  calls  up  at  will  from 
external  nature  everything  that  contributes  to  the  effect  he  is 
aiming  at.  Most  wonderful  of  all  is  the  way  in  which  every 
emotion  is  heightened  or  toned  down  into  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  picture  by  subtle  contrast  with  its  opposite.  In 
the  bright,  hot  noontide  we  are  led  into  shady  forests ;  in  the 
calm  stillness  of  night  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  the  lights 
of  heaven  and  the  busy  stir  of  human  life.^ 

In  Milton's  poetry  we  see  the  sense  of  landscape  fully 
developed  for  the  first  time.  He  is,  indeed,  the  first  English 
poet  to  employ  the  word  *  landscape '  in  its  present  sense  (in 
U Allegro) : 

Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 

As  the  constituents  of  the  landscape  he  enumerates  lawns, 
fallows,  mountains,  meadows,  brooks,  rivers,  together  with 
towers  and  battlements.  The  inclusion  of  these  last  reminds 
us  that  'landscape'  was  originally  a  technical  term  of  the 
Dutch  painters,  used  to  designate  the  background  and  other 
accessories  in  a  figure-piece. 

The  word  '  scenery '  was  in  like  manner  borrowed  from  the 
technical  language  of  the  stage;  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
come  into  general  use  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 

Exquisite  as  Milton's  sense  of  beauty  is,  it  is  cold-blooded — 
rather  that  of  a  poetic  epicure  than  an  enthusiast.  To  him 
a  beautiful  landscape  is  a  beautiful  landscape,  and  nothing 
more.  He  has  but  little  of  the  '  sheer  inimitable  Celtic  note ' 
that  Mr.  Arnold  finds  in  Shakespeare,  nor  on  the  other  hand 
does  his  nature-poetry  show  anything  of  the  moral  earnestness 
of  Wordsworth,  or  the  rapt  ecstasy  of  Shelley. 

Eighteenth  Century. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  poetry  of  nature  is  enriched 
and    deepened   by   two   new   factors,   one   moral,   the   other 

*  Brandl,  Coleridge,  p.  88. 
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intellectual.  It  was  then  that  the  hard,  narrow  puritanism 
of  Milton  expanded  into  a  new  spirit  of  humanity  and 
philanthropy,  whose  influence  in  poetry  we  see  steadily 
widening  up  to  the  time  of  Shelley.  In  Milton's  V Allegro  the 
ploughman  '  whistling  o'er  the  furrowed  land '  is  simply  part 
of  a  picture ;  in  Gray's  Elegy  the  ploughman  as  he  '  homeward 
plods  his  weary  way '  is  an  object  of  pity  and  sympathy :  tho 
hardships  of  the  poor  and  sympathy  with  their  lot  are 
henceforth  sources  of  poetic  emotion.  As  the  century 
advanced,  the  circle  of  sympathy  is  widened  to  include 
suffering  animals  as  well  as  human  beings.  Another  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  century  is  the  love  of  children  and 
the  growth  of  the  family  affections — both  of  which  are  con- 
spicuously absent  from  Shakespeare's  poetry. 

The  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
were  at  first  unfavourable  to  the  development  of  poetic 
imagination.  But  the  simplicity,  clearness,  and  directness  of 
thought  and  expression  achieved  by  Pope  and  his  school, 
the  patient,  plodding  accuracy  of  Thomson's  descriptions  of 
nature,  were  necessary  links  in  the  chain  of  development; 
and  when  Gray  had  turned  back  to  seek  fresh  inspiration 
in  the  nature-poetry  of  Milton,  the  ground  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  a  Coleridge,  a  Wordsworth,  and  a  Shelley.  In 
another  way,  too,  Gray  was  a  pioneer,  in  advance  not  only 
of  his  own  age,  but  also  of  the  present  one — in  his  attempts 
to  popularize  such  of  the  masterpieces  of  northern  poetry, 
both  Celtic  and  Scandinavian,  as  were  accessible  to  him. 
Although  Gray  never  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  false 
rhetoric  of  his  age,  he  knew  instinctively  where  to  seek  the 
antidote. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  the  rapid  development  of  the  natural 
sciences,  and  their  popularization  towards  the  end  of  the 
century.  In  our  days  the  practical  applications  and  con- 
sequent utilitarian  associations  of  science  have  somewhat 
deadened  us  to  the  imaginative  element  in  it,  and  made  it 
a  little  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
electrical  and  chemical  discoveries  of  such  men  as  Franklin, 
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Priestley,  and  Davy  roused  even  among  the  most  frivolous  of 
their  contemporaries. 

One  inevitable  result  of  that  growth  of  large  towns  which 
went  hand  in  hand  with  increased  material  prosperity,  was 
the  development  of  an  antagonism  between  town  and  country 
life  which  soon  began  to  express  itself  in  literature.  This 
antagonism  showed  itself  in  two  opposite  forms. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  took  the  form  of  a 
cultured  contempt  for  the  boorishness  and  intellectual  narrow- 
ness and  stagnation  of  country  life.  This  feeling  lasted 
through  the  whole  century  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  one,  and  was  especially  persistent  among  the  literary 
critics,  until  their  opposition  was  broken  down  by  the  triumph 
of  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  School. 

But  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  antagonism 
between  town  and  country  took  the  opposite  form  of  a  revolt 
against  the  artificiality  and  insincerity  of  town  life.  On  the 
Continent  the  return  to  nature  was  elevated  into  a  religion, 
and  preached  as  a  gospel  by  Rousseau.  In  England,  where 
art  had  never  so  completely  lost  touch  with  nature  as  on  the 
Continent,  the  new  tendencies  worked  themselves  out  in  a 
more  moderate  and  practical  spirit.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  is  especially  important  to  note  the  reform  in  gardening  and 
laying  out  parks,  which  aimed  at  following  instead  of  dis- 
torting nature,  as  in  the  older  Italian  style.  From  England 
it  spread  to  the  Continent.  The  park  at  Munich  is  still  called 
'the  English  garden'.  The  eighteenth-century  landscape- 
gardening  certainly  paved  the  way  for  that  love  of  wild 
nature  which  became  general  towards  the  end  of  the  century. 

This  love  of  wild  nature,  which  was  greatly  popularized  by 
the  romances  of  Mrs.  RadclifFe  and  her  school — in  which 
crime,  mystery,  brigands,  ruined  castles,  and  primaeval  forests 
are  delightfully  jumbled  together — showed  itself  in  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  rugged  scenery  of  mountains  and  moors,  and 
a  delight  in  open  and  solitary  space,  however  barren  and 
desolate— feelings  which  often  developed  into  an  austere  love 
of  barrenness  and  desolation  for  their  own  sake. 

All  these  are  feelings  which  would  have  been  unintelligible 
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to  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  Shakespeare  would  have  seen  any  beauty  in  Keats's 
picture  of 

The  new  soft- fallen  mask 

Of  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors; 

and  it  is  certain  he  would  not  have  sympathized  with  Shelley's 
feeling  {Julian  and  Maddalo,  14) : 

I  love  all  waste 
And  solitary  places;   where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

So  far  from  seeing  any  beauty  in  moorland,  Shakespeare 
singles  it  out  for  especial  contempt : 

'  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre 
of  barren  ground,  long  [ling  ?]  heath,  brown  [broom  ?]  furze, 
anything/     (T.,  I.  i.) 

To  be  blown  about  in  winds,^  which  to  us  moderns  is  rather 
an  exhilarating  idea  than  otherwise,  is  to  him  the  awfullest 
doom  that  superstition  can  imagine : 

To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.     (M.  M.,  III.  i.) 

Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 

Blow  me  about  in  winds !     {Oth.^  v.  ii.) 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  nearest  parallel  passage  in 
Shelley  (Cenci,  v.  iv.  57),  which  may,  indeed,  easily  be  a 
reminiscence  of  those  quoted  above : 

Sweet  heaven,  forgive  weak  thoughts!    If  there  should  be 
No  God,  no  Heaven,  no  Earth  in  the  void  world; 
The  wide,  grey,  lampless,  deep,  unpeopled  world ! 

^  I  do  not  forget 

The  merry  wind 
Blows  off  the  shore 

in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  rv.  i.  90-1 ;  or  Prospero's  promise  to  Ariel : 

Thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds.    {Tempest,  i.  ii.  497-8.) 
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Similar  passages  in  Shelley  are : 

Shall  we  therefore  find 
No  refuge  in  this  merciless  wide  world? 

(Cenci,  i.  iii.  106.) 

Sheltered  by  the  warm  embrace  of  thy  soul 
From  hungry  space.     {From.,  iv.  479.) 

It  is  evident  that  the  modern  poet's  conception  of  desolation 
and  negation  has  to  be  made  more  abstract :  he  cannot  bring 
in  anything  so  concrete  as  blowing  winds. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this  love  of  the  wilder  aspects 
of  nature  was  of  slow  growth,  and  was  only  gradually  evolved 
out  of  the  primitive  emotions  of  awe  and  fear.  Indeed,  when 
we  find  eighteenth-century  tourists  dwelling  on  the  awful 
wildness  and  horrible  desolation  of  the  Derbyshire  Peak  or 
the  Cheddar  Cliffs — scenery  which  most  of  us,  spoilt  by  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  would  consider  rather  tame  and  mild — we 
are  inclined  to  take  them  too  literally,  and  to  forget  that  in 
that  self-conscious  age  people  were  apt  to  accentuate  their 
newly-found  pleasure  in  the  sublime  by  a  little  occasional 
exaggeration,  just  as  the  luxurious  tourist  of  the  present  day 
likes  to  dwell  on  the  mostly  imaginary  hardships  of  *  roughing 
it'.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  travelling  at  the  best  was  never  free  from 
hardship  and  danger,  and  that  every  heath  and  waste  place 
was  associated  with  traditions  of  crime  and  violence.  These 
associations  would  naturally  linger  even  after  their  causes  had 
ceased  to  exist. 

Shelley's  Characteristics. 

To  all  these  manifold  influences  of  the  century  of  his  birth 
Shelley  was  acutely  sensitive,  and  they  are  all  reflected  in  his 
poetry.  The  question,  how  far  he  succeeded  in  giving  poetical 
expression  to  the  social  and  political  ideals  of  his  age,  and 
whether  his  poetry,  as  poetry,  benefited  or  not  thereby,  is  one 
which  does  not  concern  us  here.  There  can,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  no  doubt  that  his  enthusiastic  studies  in  philosophy 
and  natural  science — superficial  as  the  latter  were — were  an 
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essential  factor  in  his  poetic  development,  especially  as  regards 
his  poetry  of  nature.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  way  a  cross 
between  a  poet  and  a  man  of  science.  Shelley  was  no  Jules 
Verne — he  was  not  even  a  Plato.  The  real  work  of  his  life  was 
poetry;  although  it  is  possible  that  had  he  lived  longer  he 
would,  like  Coleridge,  have  turned  more  and  more  to  philo- 
sophy, if  indeed  he  had  not  taken  to  practical  politics.  But 
poet  as  he  was,  he  was  above  all  an  intellectual — we  might 
almost  say,  a  scientific — poet. 

Akin  to  the  intellectual  temperament — though  unfortunately 
not  always  associated  with  it — is  the  love  of  truth.  This 
Shelley  had  in  a  high  degree.  He  had,  above  all,  the  virtue  of 
intellectual  honesty — a  rare  virtue  everywhere,  and  especially 
rare  among  practical-minded,  compromise-loving  Englishmen. 
To  Shelley  a  thinker  who  was  afraid  to  go  the  whole  length 
of  his  intellectual  tether  was  as  contemptible  as  any  other  kind 
of  coward.  He  himself  showed  his  rare  combination  of 
intellectual  and  moral  strength  in  the  fearless  consistence 
with  which  he  carried  out  his  principles  in  whatever  regions 
of  theory  or  practice  they  led  him  into.  His  strength  of 
character  was  shown  not  less  strikingly  in  the  resolutely 
agnostic  attitude  he  took  on  subjects  which  he  believed  to  be 
beyond  human  ken.  He  was  not  the  man  to  seek  consolation, 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  advises  us  to  do,  in  the  cultivation  of 
religious  beliefs  which  our  reason  refuses  to  sanction ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  free  from  the  dogmatism 
with  which  many  philosophers  and  men  of  science  have 
attempted  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  knowable  and 
unknowable. 

Hence  the  vagueness  with  which,  both  in  his  poetry  and 
prose,  he  has  expressed  himself  on  such  questions  as  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Hence 
also  the  want  of  any  one  central  view  of  nature  in  his  poetry. 
I  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  attributes  this 
feature  of  Shelley's  philosophy  and  poetry  to  a  supposed  love 
of  the  vague  and  indefinite  for  their  own  sake.  I  find  no 
trace  of  indefiniteness  in  Shelley's  expression  of  his  views  on 
those   questions   of   philosophy,   religion,  art,   morality,  and 
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politics  which  are  within  the  range  of  human  intellect.  On 
the  contrary,  they  form  a  gospel  of  life  as  definite  as  it  is 
consistent  and  comprehensive.  If  Shelley  refuses  to  commit 
himself  to  Wordsworth's  belief  that 

Every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes, 

or  to  model  all  his  poetry  on  the  lines  of  a  definite  systematic 
pantheism,  it  is  simply  because  he  did  not  consider  such 
beliefs  to  be  capable  of  proof  or  disproof  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  and  therefore  contented  himself  with  vague 
indications  of  his  pantheistic  leanings,  cautiously  expressed, 
as  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Invitation : 

And  all  things  seem  only  one 
In  the  universal  Sun. 

Another  aspect  of  Shelley's  intellectual  temperament  is  its 
ideality  and  tendency  to  abstraction.  This  tendency  is  shown 
even  more  in  his  delineation  of  human  character  and  action 
than  in  his  treatment  of  nature.  His  treatment  of  human 
nature  is  rarely  sympathetic.  The  sensitiveness  of  his  organi- 
zation made  him  shrink  with  feminine  horror  from  all  cruelty 
and  violence,  and  his  clear,  truthful  intellect  made  him 
impatient  of  injustice,  hypocrisy,  and  conventionality.  But 
somehow  his  impassioned  philanthropy  fails  to  touch  our 
hearts.  His  enthusiasm  is  not  contagious:  it  dazzles  our 
imagination,  but  it  leaves  us  cold.  Shelley  is  singularly 
wanting  in  pathos,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  he  is  drawing 
directly  on  his  own  emotions  and  experience,  or  giving  an 
idealized  portrait  of  himself,  as  in  Alastor  or  the  song  of  the 
third  spirit  in  the  first  act  of  Fromethevs  ('I  sat  beside  a 
saga's  bed '...),  in  both  of  which  the  pathos  is  inspired  by 
this  very  want  of  sympathy — by  the  poet's  sense  of  his  own 
loneliness  and  isolation  from  his  fellow  men.  Even  when  he 
descends  from  the  lofty  heights  of  abstract  philanthropy  to 
express  sympathy  or  pity  for  some  one  human  being,  as  in 
Adonais  and  Epipsychidion,  the  frigid  emotion  contrasts 
painfully  with  the  brilliance  of  his  imagery.     The  only  burst 
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of  warm  spontaneous  feeling  in  these  two  poems  is  the  self- 
pity  with  which  he  describes  himself  in  Adonais. 

Shelley's  incapacity  to  realize  a  character  distinct  from  his 
own  is  shown  not  least  in  that  one  of  his  creations  which  at 
first  sight  seems  most  vigorously  objective — Count  Cenci.  In 
creating  a  character  Shelley  had  only  two  alternatives :  either 
to  reproduce  himself,  or  to  create  an  abstraction.  In  the 
present  case  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  latter  alternative  : 
Count  Cenci  is  an  abstraction.  Indeed,  so  completely  is  he 
an  abstraction  that  we  fail  to  realize  him  as  a  moral  agent  at 
all — as  far,  at  least,  as  Shelley's  presentment  of  him  is  con- 
cerned: we  know,  from  the  plot  of  the  story,  that  he  is  a 
villain,  but  Shelley  certainly  does  not  help  us  to  realize  it. 
The  villains  of  real  life  or  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  are  a 
mixture  of  good  and  bad;  often  they  are  strong  and  noble 
natures  with  some  apparently  insignificant  warp  of  fate  or 
character;  and  they  generally  have  some  motive  for  their 
crimes  or  follies.  But  Shelley's  Count  Cenci  is  wholly  bad, 
and  his  conduct  is  wholly  without  motive.  Shelley's  idea  of 
constructing  a  villain  was  to  combine  every  imaginable 
depravity  into  one  abstraction.  Shelley's  Count  Cenci  is 
really  a  personification  of  blind  destructiveness :  from  this 
point  of  view  it  would  be  almost  as  absurd  to  call  him  a  villain 
as  it  would  be  to  attribute  villany  to  a  ravening  tiger  or 
a  devastating  whirlwind :  he  is  not  a  psychological,  but  what 
might  be  called  an  '  elemental '  villain. 

Shelley's  real  sympathies  are  with  inanimate  nature.  Here 
he  is  at  home.  Here  he  is  unique  and  supreme.  He  is  indeed 
'  the  poet  of  nature '  in  a  truer  sense  than  Wordsworth  is. 
Wordsworth  is  really  the  poet  of  the  homely,  the  common- 
place in  nature  as  in  man.  Whatever  in  nature  harmonizes 
with  his  own  narrow  sympathies  he  assimilates  and  reproduces 
with  a  power  all  his  own.  But  whenever  nature  refuses  to 
lend  herself  to  his  moral  lessons  and  similes,  he  does  not 
scruple  to  lecture  and  bully  her.  He  is  very  severe  on  the 
clouds.  He  patronizes  the  stock-dove — '  that  was  the  song, 
the  song  for  me!* — and  snubs  the  nightingale.  Even  the 
daisy  gets  an  occasional  rap  on  the  knuckles,  and  is  told  not 
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to  be  too  conceited.  His  human  sympathies  are  equally  limited. 
He  loves  little  girls  and  old  men,  and  dotes  on  idiots,  but 
ignores  boys  and  old  women,  and  detests  men  of  science — 

*  philosophers '  as  he  calls  them.  His  sympathies  in  inanimate 
nature  are  mainly  confined  to  a  limited  group  of  concrete 
objects — mainly  birds  and  flowers;  he  cares  little  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  nature  in  all  her  manifestations,  without  regard  to 
their  association  with  human  feeling.  While  in  his  treatment 
of  man  he  is  all  subjectivity,  in  his  treatment  of  nature  he  is 
often  purely  objective.  In  such  a  poem  as  The  Cloudy  there 
is  not  only  no  trace  of  Wordsworthian  egotism,  but  the  whole 
description  of  the  cloud  is  as  remote  from  human  feeling  as 
it  could  well  be,  consistently  with  the  poetic  necessity  for 
personification :  the  cloud  is  personified,  but  it  is  personified 
as  abstractly  as  possible.  As  Mr.  Brooke  says :  '  Strip  off  the 
imaginative  clothing  from  The  Gloud,  and  science  will  support 
every  word  of  it.' 

The  range  of  Shelley's  sympathies  is  bounded  only  by  the 
universe  itself.  He  combines  forests,  mountains,  rivers,  and 
seas  into  vast  ideal  landscapes;  he  dives  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth,  soars   among   clouds   and   storms,  and  communes 

*  with  the  sphere  of  sun  and  moon '. 

Shelley  has  a  strong  sense  of  structure.  Mr.  Brooke  speaks 
of  his  pleasure  in  *  the  intricate,  changeful,  and  incessant 
weaving  and  unweaving  of  Nature's  life  in  a  great  forest'. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  characteristic  of  Shelley's  mind  than 
his  constant  use  of  this  very  word  *  weave '.  The  passage  just 
quoted  from  Mr.  Brooke's  essay  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  Shelley's  words  in  Rosalind  and  Helen  (128)  : 

Through  the  intricate  wild  wood 
A  maze  of  life  and  light  and  motion 
Is  woven. 

The  following  examples,  grouped  roughly  under  heads, 
will  illustrate  Shelley's  varied  use  of  the  words  weave  and 
%voof: 
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Leaves  : 

A  hall  .  .  .  o'er  whose  roof 
Fair  clinging  weeds  with  ivy  pale  did  grow, 
Clasping  its  grey  rents  with  a  verdurous  woof, 
A  hanging  dome  of  leaves,  a  canopy  moon-proof. 

(X.  and  a,  vi.  27.) 

A  wood 
Whose  bloom-inwoven  leaves  now  scattering  fed 
The  hungry  storm.     (X.  and  C,  vi.  46.) 

Beneath  a  woven  grove  it  sails.     (Alaatm^  401.) 

The  woven  leaves 
Make  net-work  of  the  dark  blue  light  of  day. 

(Alastor,  445.) 

The  meeting  boughs  and  implicated  leaves 
Wove  twilight  o'er  the  Poet's  path. 

(Alastor,  426.) 

This  last  is  a  transition  to  the  fifth  head. 

Clouds: 

The  blue  sky  .  .  . 
Fretted  with  many  a  fair  cloud  interwoven. 

(L.  and  C,  i.  4.) 

The  woof  of  those  white  clouds.     (X.  and  C.,L  5.) 

Through  the  woof  of  spell-inwoven  clouds. 

(X.  and  a,  i.  52.) 

As  the  burning  threads  of  woven  cloud 
Unravel  in  pale  air.     (Prom.,  ii.  i.  23.) 

The  mists  of  night  entwining  their  dim  woof. 

(X.  and  C,  v.  53.) 
Wind: 

The  sinuous  veil  of  woven  wind.     (Alastor ^  176.) 

Water  : 

.  .  .  there  shone  the  emerald  beams  of  heaven, 
Shot  through  the  lines  of  many  waves  inwoven. 

(X.  and  C,  vii.  11.) 
Light  and  colour  : 

Winds  which  feed  on  sunrise  woven.     (X.  annd  C,  v.  44.) 

The  bright  air  .  .  .  did  weave  intenser  hues. 

(X.  and  C,  iii.  3.) 

Like  rainbows  woven  there  [in  the  air]. 

(X.  and  (7.,  vi.  55.) 
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The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove. 

{Cloud,  71.) 
The  moon  .  .  . 

With  whose  dun  beams  inwoven  darkness  seemed 
To  mingle.     {Alastor,  646.) 

Where  ebon  pines  a  shade  under  the  starlight  wove. 

(L.  and  C,  iii.  34.) 

Till  twilight  o'er  the  east  wove  her  serenest  wreathe. 

(L.  and  C,  vi.  17.) 

Sound : 

When  the  warm  air  weaves,  among  the  fresh  leaves, 
Soft  music.     (jR.  and  H.,  588.) 

Her  voice  was  like  the  voice  of  his  own  soul 
Heard  in  the  calm  of  thought;   its  music  long, 
Like  woven  sounds  of  streams  and  breezes,  held 
His  inmost  sense  suspended  in  its  web 
Of  many-coloured  woof  and  shifting  hues. 

(Alastor,  153.) 

But  now,  oh  weave  the  mystic  measure 

Of  music,  and  dance,  and  shapes  of  light, 

Let  the  Hours,  and  the  spirits  of  might  and  pleasure, 

Like  the  clouds  and  sunbeams  unite.       (Prom.,  iv.  77,) 

Language  : 

He  knew  his  soothing  words  to  weave  with  skill. 

(Z.  and  G.,  iv.  6.) 

A  woof  of  happy  converse  frame.        (X.  and  C,  v.  54.) 

Weaving  swift  language  from  impassioned  themes. 

(Z.  and  C,  vi.  1.) 

Hymns  which  my  soul  had  woven  to  freedom. 

(X.  and  (7.,  ii.  28.) 

Woven  hymns  of  night  and  day.     (Alastor,  48.) 

In  honoured  poverty  thy  voice  did  weave 
Songs  consecrate  to  truth  and  liberty. 

(To  Wordsworth,  Forman,  i.  27.) 

It  is   remarkable   that  the   phrase  'to  weave   a   hymn*  is 
frequent  in  the  Veda. 

Thought  and  feeling : 

Unconscious  of  the  power  through  which  she  wrought 
The  woof  of  such  intelligible  thought.     (L,  and  C,  ii.  34.) 
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And  though  the  woof  of  wisdom  I  know  well 
To  dye  in  hues  of  language.     (X.  and  C,  iv.  17.) 

Yet  in  my  hollow  looks  and  withered  mien 
The  likeness  of  a  shape  for  which  was  braided 
The  brightest  woof  of  genius,  still  was  seen. 

(L.  and  G.,  iv.  30.) 

Their  [the  Greek  women's]  eyes  could  have  entangled   no 
heart  in  soul-inwoven  labyrinths.     {On  Love,) 

Time  : 

A  .  .  .  speech  with  pauses  woven  among. 

(Z.  and  (7.,  v.  52.) 
Existence : 

The  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 

(Adonais,  54.) 
Movement  and  action : 

...  a  lake  whose  waters  wove  their  play 
Even  to  the  threshold  of  that  lonely  home. 

(L.  and  0.,  iv.  3.) 

Weave  the  dance.     (Prom.,  iv.  69.) 

Woven  caresses.       (R.  and  H.,  1031 ;  Prom.,  iv.  105.) 

The  implicated  orbits  woven 
Of  the  wide-wandering  stars. 

(Prom.,  II.  iv.  87.) 
Cause,  make  : 

Their  will  has  wove  the  chains  that  eat  their  hearts. 

(X.  and  C,  iv.  26.) 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot  which  mortals  call  the  world. 

(Earth  Spirit,  Forman,  ii.  103.) 

She  unwove  the  wondrous  imagery 
Of  second  childhood's  swaddling-bands. 

(W.  of  A.,  70,) 

The  passage  first  quoted  from  Rosalind  and  Helen  also 
comes  under  this  head. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  more  familiar  style  of  the  Letter 
to  Maria  Gishorne  (vi.  154),  Shelley  uses  spin  instead  of 
weave ; 
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I  ...  sit  spinning  still  round  this  decaying  form, 
From  the  fine  threads  of  rare  and  subtle  thought — 
No  net  of  words  in  garish  colours  wrought.  .  .  . 
But  a  soft  cell,  where  when  that  fades  away, 
Memory  may  clothe  in  wings  my  living  name. 

We  spun 
A  shroud  of  talk  to  hide  us  from  the  sun 
Of  this  familiar  life. 

In  a  passage  already  quoted  (L.  and  C,  iv.  30)  he  substitutes 
braid  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  So  also  in  Lami  and 
Gythna,  v.  24 : 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided  (:  faded) 
Within  some  storm. 

Shelley's  love  of  the  changing  and  fleeting  aspects  of  nature 
— the  interest  with  which  he  watched  the  formation  of  mist 
and  cloud,  and  the  shifting  hues  of  dawn  and  sunset — is,  like 
his  sense  of  structure,  a  natural  result  of  the  half  scientific 
spirit  with  which  he  regarded  nature,  for  it  is  in  the  changing 
phenomena  of  nature  that  her  real  life  lies.  According  to 
Mr.  Brooke,  Shelley's  love  for  the  changeful  in  nature  is  the 
result  of  the  inherent  changefulness  of  his  temperament.  But 
of  this  I  can  see  but  little  in  his  life.  He  was  impulsive 
enough — for  without  impulsiveness  he  would  hardly  have 
been  a  poet — but  not  fickle  or  undecided  in  his  feelings  and 
principles :  there  was  in  him  nothing  of  that  swaying  to 
and  fro  between  two  extremes,  which  we  see  not  only  in 
self-seeking  politicians,  but  in  sincere  enthusiasts  as  well. 
Mr.  Brooke  himself  admits  that  Shelley  '  loved  deeply  a  few 
great  conceptions ',  adding,  however,  that  he  *  wearied  almost 
immediately  of  any  special  form  in  wJiich  he  embodied  them  '. 
But  the  other  critics  would  hardly  agree  with  this  view. 
Mr.  Salt,  in  his  Shelley  Primer  (p.  41),  remarks  that  Hhe 
repetition  of  certain  images  and  words  is  one  of  Shelley's 
most  marked  characteristics ',  giving  numerous  examples. 

Shelley's  Mythology. 

Shelley's  love  of  natural  phenomena  sometimes  shows  itself 
in  naive  expressions  of  delight,  and  simple  comparisons  which 
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remind  us  of  the  nature-poetry  of  the  Veda.     Thus  in  The 
Witch  of  Atlas,  ^7', 

Men  scarcely  know  how  beautiful  fire  is — 
Each  flame  of  it  is  as  a  precious  stone 
Dissolved  in  ever-moving  light. 

In  the  Veda,  Agni,  the  fire-god,  is  described  as  a  beautiful, 
golden-haired  youth,  adorned  like  a  wooer  with  many  colours, 
equally  beautiful  on  all  sides,  with  his  face  turning  every  way 
at  once. 

The  description  of  fire  in  his  Prometheus  (ii.  iv.  66)  shows 
how  Shelley  could  pass  at  will  from  the  primitive  Aryan  to 
the  modern  point  of  view  : 

He  tamed  fire,  which,  like  some  beast  of  prey, 
Most  terrible,  but  lovely,  played  beneath 
The  frown  of  man. 

The  most  effective  way  of  dealing  poetically  with  the  forces 
of  nature  is,  of  course,  to  personify  them.  All  poets  feel  this. 
All  poets  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  mythologists.  But  their 
personifications  assume  very  different  forms,  according  to  the 
circumstances  which  surround  them  and  the  nature  of  their 
own  genius.  With  the  ancient  Hindu  poets  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  powers  of  nature  was  so  direct  and  spontaneous 
that,  although  associated  with  religious  feelings,  it  had  hardly 
developed  into  mythology.  Even  when  they  call  Agni  the 
'golden-haired  youth'  or  the  'messenger  to  the  gods',  they 
never  let  us  lorget  that  these  names  are  simply  figurative 
expressions  for  'fire'.  It  is  quite  otherwise  in  a  fully  de- 
veloped mythology,  such  as  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  our  own  Teutonic  forefathers.  Zeus,  Jupiter,  Woden,  and 
the  rest  of  them  were  distinct  personalities  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  human  beings,  whose  connexion  with  the  powers  of 
nature  could  only  be  realized  with  an  effort,  if  at  all.  No 
Greek  could  have  guessed  that  Athene  was  a  personification 
of  the  lightning,  though  he  would  have  had  no  great  difficulty 
in  identifying  her  father  Zeus  with  the  sky. 

The  traditional  personifications  of  Greek  mythology  became, 
of  course,  more  and  more  fossilized  as  they  were  handed  on  to 
the  Roman  poets,  and  from  them  to  the  poets  of  the  Middle 
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Ages  and  Renascence,  until  at  last  such  figures  as  'bluff 
Boreas'  because  mere  verbal  nonentities, and  'Flora'  survived 
only  as  a  scientific  term. 

Both  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of  this  traditional 
mythology.     Thus  Chaucer  has  in  the  Death  of  Blanche : 

For  both  Flora  and  Zephirus, 
They  two  that  make  floures  growe, 
Had  mad  her  dwellyng  ther,  I  trowe. 

And,  indeed,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  displaying  his  know- 
ledge of  classical  mythology. 

Shakespeare  has  in  The  Tempest  (iv.  i  and  v.  i) : 

When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  foundered 
Or  Night  kept  chained  below. 

Ye  elves  .  .  .  and  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune. 

In  Shakespeare  these  mythological  names  are  so  worn  down 
that  he  uses  them  simply  as  synonyms  :  Neptune  with  him  is 
the  sea,  and  nothing  more. 

Even  Wordsworth  still  shows  traces  of  the  old-fashioned 
conventional  mythology : 

Blithe  Flora  from  her  couch  upstarts, 
For  May  is  on  the  lawn. 

When  Sol  was  destined  to  endure 
That  darkening  of  his  radiant  face. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Shelley  that  he  has  no  trace  of  this 
conventional  mythology.  He  never  brings  in  the  figures  of 
classical  mythology  incidentally,  but  only  when  they  are  the 
subject  of  his  poetry,  and  his  handling  of  them  in  such  cases 
is  always  fresh  and  original,  as  in  his  Hymn  to  Apollo — the 
most  perfect  reproduction  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  mythology 
that  we  have  in  modern  literature.  His  conception  of  Jupiter 
in  his  Prometheus  is  quite  new  and  original :  he  makes  him 
the  personification  of  all  that  hinders  the  free  development  of 
the  human  mind,  which  latter  is  personified  by  Prometheus. 

We  see,  then,  that  even  where  Shelley  is  trammelled  by 
traditional  mythology,  he  reveals  something  of  that  *  myth- 
making'  faculty  in  which  he  stands  alone  among  modem 
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poets  —the  only  one  who  ait  all  approaches  him  in  this  respect 
being  his  contemporary,  the  Swedish  poet  Stagnelius.  When 
Shelley  is  free  to  follow  his  own  fancy,  he  instinctively 
creates  nature-myths  of  a  strangely  primitive  type,  unlike 
anything  in  Greek  or  the  other  fully  developed  mythologies, 
but  showing  remarkable  similarity  to  the  personifications 
of  the  Veda.  Shelley  himself  says  in  his  preface  to  the 
Prometheus : 

'The  imagery  which  I  have  employed  will  be  found,  in 
many  instances,  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  operations  of 
the  human  mind,  or  from  those  external  actions  by  which 
they  are  expressed.  This  is  uimsual  in  modern  poetry, 
although  Dante  and  Shakespeare  are  full  of  instances  of  the 
same  kind  :  Dante  indeed  more  than  any  other  poet,  and  with 
greater  success.  But  the  Greek  poets,  as  writers  to  whom  no 
resource  of  awakening  the  sympathy  of  their  contemporaries 
was  unknown,  were  in  the  habitual  use  of  this  power ;  and  it 
is  the  study  of  their  works  (since  a  higher  merit  would 
probably  be  denied  me)  to  which  I  am  willing  that  my 
readers  should  impute  this  singularity.' 

Modestly  as  Shelley  here  speaks  of  his  own  originality — of 
whose  extent  he  was  probably  unconscious — he  clearly  hints 
that  his  power  of  personification  is  not  entirely  the  result  of 
the  study  of  Greek  mythology,  but  contains  elements  of 
original  fancy. 

Although  no  one  has  hitherto  taken  the  trouble  to  point 
out  in  detail  the  analogy  between  Shelley's  personifications  of 
nature  and  those  embedded  in  primitive  mythologies,  yet 
most  of  his  critics  have  not  failed  to  see  in  this  one  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Symonds  says  in 
his  Shelley :  '  We  feel  ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  a  primitive 
myth-maker  while  we  read  the  description  of  Ocean  us,  and 
the  raptures  of  the  earth  and  moon  [in  Prometheus  Unboundy 
Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  says :  '  The  little  poem  on  the  dawn 
['  The  pale  stars  are  gone  .  .  .']  might  have  been  conceived  by 
a  primitive  Aryan.' 

It  is  not  only  Shelley  critics  who  have  been  struck  by  this 
characteristic  of  his  poetry.  Mr.  Tylor  in  his  Anthropology 
(p.  290),  after  remarking  that  the  modem  poet  *  still  uses  for 
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picturesqueness  the  metaphors  which  to  the  barbarian  were 
real  helps  to  express  his  sense*,  goes  on  to  quote  as  an 
instance  the  opening  lines  of  Shelley's  Queen  Mah : 

How  wonderful  is  Death, 
Death  and  his  brother,  Sleep] 
One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon, 

With  lips  of  lurid  blue; 
The  other,  rosy  as  the  morn 

When  throned  on  Ocean's  wave 

It  bhishes  o'er  the  world; 

whicli  he  then  goes  on  to  analyse:  *Here  the  likeness  of 
death  and  sleep  is  expressed  by  the  metaphor  of  calling  them 
brothers,  the  moon  is  brought  in  to  illustrate  the  notion  of 
paleness,  the  dawn  of  redness;  while  to  convey  the  idea  of 
dawn  shining  on  the  sea,  the  simile  of  its  sitting  on  a  throne 
is  introduced,  and  its  reddening  is  compared  on  the  one  hand 
to  a  rose,  and  on  the  other  to  blushing.  Now  this  is  the  very 
way  in  which  early  barbaric  man,  not  for  poetic  affectation, 
but  simply  to  find  the  plainest  words  to  convey  his  thoughts, 
would  talk  in  metaphors  taken  from  nature.' 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  Shelley's  myth-making  faculty 
is  the  little  poem,  The  World's  Wanderers: 

Tell  me,  thou  star,  whose  wings  of  light 
Speed  thee  in  thy  fiery  flight, 
In  what  cavern  of  the  night 

Will  thy  pinions  close  now? 

Tell  me,  moon,  thou  pale  and  gray 
Pilgrim  of  heaven's  homeless  way, 
In  what  depth  of  night  or  day 
Seekest  thou  repose  now? 

Weary  wind,  who  wanderest 
Like  the  world's  rejected  guest, 
Hast  thou  still  some  secret  nest 
On  the  tree  or  billow? 

Two  of  the  most  striking  images  in  this  poem  appear  also  in 
The  Bay  of  Lericl  (Forman,  ii.  280) : 

She  left  me  at  the  silent  time 
When  the  moon  had  ceased  to  climb 
The  azure  path  of  Heaven's  steep, 
And  like  an  albatross  asleep,  -  - 
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Balanced  on  her  wings  of  light, 
Hovered  in  the  purple  night, 
Ere  she  sought  her  ocean  nest 
In  the  chambers  of  the  West. 

Compare  also : 

The  cloud  shadows  of  midnight  possess  their  own  repose, 
For  the  weary  winds  are  silent,  or  the  moon  is  in  the  deep ; 
Some  respite  to  its  turbulence  unresting  ocean  knows ; 
Whatever  moves,  or  toils,  or  grieves,  hath  its  appointed  sleep. 

{Stanzas,  Forman,  i.  24.) 

When  weary  meteor  lamps  repose.        (R.  and  H.j  551.) 

Some  star  of  many  a  one 

That  climbs  and  wanders  through  steep  night. 

(From.,  II.  ii.  14.) 
Art  thou  pale  for  weariness 
Of  climbing  Heaven,  and  gazing  on  the  earth?  .  .  . 

{To  the  Moon,  Forman,  ii.  225.) 

It  would  be  possible  to  parallel  the  passage  about  death 
and  sleep  from  other  modern  poets — though  only  imperfectly 
— but  lite  World's  Wanderers  is  as  remote  as  anything  can 
well  be  from  modern  thought  and  sentiment.  Its  imagery 
and  its  strange  un-human  pathos  are  alike  primitive  and 
elemental.  The  same  sympathy  with  the  heavenly  bodies  in 
their  wanderings  through  space  has  been  expressed  by  some 
of  the  older  Greek  lyric  poets,  but  the  conception  of  the  star's 
rays  as  wings  can  hardly  be  paralleled  outside  of  the  Veda, 
where,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  232),  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
regarded  as  the  limbs  with  which  it  moved  through  the  sky. 

In  the  Ode  to  Heaven,  15  (Forman,  i.  441),  Shelley  has  the 
primitive  comparison  of  a  star's  rays  to  hair : 

And  swift  stars  with  flashing  tresses. 

With  which  compare  Laon  and  Gythna,  v.  51  (6): 

.  .  .  the  oceans 
Where  morning  dyes  her  golden  tresses. 

There  are  some  striking  mythological  elements  in  To  Night, 
although  the  poem  is  otherwise  quite  modern  and  subjective. 
Death  is  here  the  brother  of  Night,  who  is  the  father  of  Sleep, 
the  '  sweet,  filmy-eyed  child '.     The  image  of  Night  emerging 
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from  the  '  misty  Eastern  cave '  of  sunset,  with  which  Shelley 
opens  the  poem,  is  one  which  could  have  occurred  to  him 
alone  of  modern  poets.     It  is  frequent  in  his  poetry : 

Sun-rise  from  its  eastern  caves.     (R.  and  H.,  541.) 

The  mists  in  their  eastern  caves  unrolled. 

(The  Boat,  16,  Forman,  ii.  261 ) 
Compare  also : 

.  .  .  like  an  autumnal  night,  that  springs 
Out  of  the  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
The  golden  day.     (Adoiiais,  23.) 

When  the  night  is  left  behind 

In  the  deep  East,  dim  and  blind.     (Invitation,  62.) 

In  The  World's  Wanderers  he  asks  the  star,  *  In  what  cavern 
of  the  night  will  thy  pinions  close  now  ? '  The  same  image 
recurs  in  the  next  stanza  of  the  same  poem  :  *  In  what  depth 
of  night  or  day  seekest  thou  repose  now  ? '  The  image  of 
a  cave  is  also  used  by  Shelley  to  express  the  idea  of  source  or 
cause  very  strikingly  in  The  Glmid,  82 : 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 
Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise.  .  .  . 

Other  examples  are : 

Those  subtle  and  fair  spirits, 
Whose  homes  are  the  dim  caves  of  human  thought. 

(Prom.,  i.  658.) 

Great  spirit  whom  the  sea  of  boundless  thought 
Nurtures  within  its  unimagined  caves. 

(Invocation,  Forman,  ii.  267.) 

With  which  may  be  compared  : 

.  .  .  The  responses  .  .  . 
Which  through  the  deep  and  labyrinthine  soul. 
Like  echoes  through  long  caverns,  wind  and  roll. 

(Prcm.,  i.  805.) 

Love  .  .  .  like  a  storm  bursting  its  cloudy  prison 
With  thunder,  and  with  whirlwind,  has  arisen 
Out  of  the  lampless  caves  of  unimagined  being. 

(Prom.,  iv.  378.) 

The  simile  in  the  third  stanza  of  The  World's  Wanderers— 
'like  the  world's  rejected  guest' — appears  to  have  been  a 
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favourite  one  of  Shelley's,  for  it  appears  again  in  To  Nighty 
where  it  is  said  of  clay  that  he  lingered  'like  an  unloved 
guest '. 

The  curious  use  of  the  word  *  nest'  in  The  World's  Wanderers 
and  The  Bay  of  Lerici,  which  reappears  in  The  Recollection^  ii  ; 

The  lightest  wind  was  in  its  nest, 
The  tempest  in  its  home, 

is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Wordsworth's 

The  sun  is  quenched,  the  sea-fowl  gone  to  rest, 
And  the  wild  storm  hath  somewhere  found  a  nest. 

In  the  Veda,  the  waters,  let  loose  by  Indra  (p.  267),  are 
compared  to  birds  flying  to  their  nests. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  Milton's  description  of  the  moon 
in  L' Allegro,  66,  with  the  passages  quoted  above,  and  to 
observe  how  essentially  different  his  treatment  is,  in  spite  of 
some  resemblance  in  detail  : 

To  behold  the  wandering  moou, 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon, 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heavens'  wide  pathless  way, 
And  oft  as  if  her  head  she  bowed. 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 

The  leading  idea  of  The  World's  Wanderers  appears  also  in 
Shakespeare's  Venus  and  Adonis : 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west. 

One  of  the  most  primitively  mythological  of  Shelley's 
shorter  poems  is  that  on  the  dawn  [From.,  iv.  i),  already 
alluded  to  (p.  259) : 

The  pale  stars  are  gone! 

For  the  sun,  their  swift  shepherd, 

To  their  folds  them  compelling. 

In  the  depths  of  the  dawn. 

Hastes  in  meteor-eclipsing  array,  and  they  flee 

Beyond  his  blue  dwelling. 

As  fawns  flee  the  leopard. 
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In  the  fragment  Insex^urity  (Forman,  ii.  266)  the  dawn 
itself  is  compared  to  a  fawn  : 

...  the  young  and  dewy  dawn, 

Bold  as  an  unhunted  fawn, 

Up  the  windless  heaven  has  gone. 

Li  the  Veda  the  stars  flee  away  like  thieves  before  the  all- 
seeing  sun,  and  the  comparison  of  the  sun  to  a  wolf  or  other 
ravenous  animal  is  frequent  in  savage  mythologies. 

Otherwise  Shelley's  sun-mythology  has  little  that  is  dis- 
tinctive about  it.  Such  an  epithet  as  the  '  all-seeing '  sun  is 
the  common  property  of  all  poets,  from  those  of  the  Veda 
down  to  Shakespeare  and  Shelley.  Shelley's  comparison  of 
the  sun's  rays  to  '  shafts '  (L.  and  C,  iii.  20 ;  Prom.,  in.  iii.  118) 
is  also  common  mythological  and  poetic  property. 

The  slight  prominence  given  to  the  sun  in  Shelley's  mytho- 
logy, as  compared  with  its  overwhelming  predominance  in  all 
primitive  mythologies,  is  a  characteristic  result  of  the  changed 
feelings  with  which  we  moderns  regard  nature.  The  old  half- 
utilitarian  associations  which  made  sunshine  and  daylight  the 
most  beautiful  and  glorious  of  all  phenomena,  and  night  and 
darkness  the  most  terrible  and  hideous — associations  still 
retained  by  Shakespeare  (p.  241) — has  given  way  to  a  more 
refined,  more  dilettante  way  of  looking  at  nature,  which 
ignores  everything  but  the  beautiful,  and  finds  beauty  in  the 
awe  and  mystery  of  darkness  as  well  as  in  the  splendour  of 
light.  This  reaction  is  carried  so  far,  that  a  modern  poet  is 
able  to  reverse  the  old  contrast,  and  to  turn  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  from  the  garish  day  to  the  '  star-inwrought '  night. 

To  a  modern  poet  the  setting  of  the  sun  calls  forth  none  of 
those  painful  emotions  with  which  it  was  associated  in  the 
minds  of  our  savage  ancestors,  but  rather  suggests  peace,  and 
rest  from  the  toils  of  the  day ;  and  so  a  modern  poet  is  able 
to  give  himself  up  without  reserve  to  the  enjoyment  of 

Sunset  and  its  gorgeous  ministers. 

In  the  Veda,  which  contains  whole  books  of  hymns  to  the 
dawn,  there  is  not  a  single  description  of  sunset.     Even  in 
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Chaucer^  and  Shakespeare^  there  are  hardly  any  detailed 
descriptions  of  sunset.  In  Shelley's  poetry,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sunsets  get  the  upper  hand. 

To  Shelley,  as  to  the  Old  English  poets,  the  sky  is  'the 
sun's  path ' : 

She  stood  beside  him  like  a  rainbow  braided 
Within  some  storm,  when  scarce  its  shadows  vast 
From  the  blue  paths  of  the  swift  sun  have  faded. 

(Z.  and  a,  V.  24.) 

Shelley's  love  of  cloudland  has  often  been  dwelt  on.  To 
him  the  clouds  are  the  daughters  of  the  sun  and  the  sea,  or  of 
earth  and  water ; 

Those  fair  daughters, 
The  clouds,  of  Sun  and  Ocean,  who  have  blended 
The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended 
It  cradled  the  young  world.     (Z.  and  C,  ii.  5.) 

Earth  and  Heaven, 
The  Ocean  and  the  Sun,  the  clouds  their  daughters. 

{L.  and  C,  ix.  35.) 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 
And  the  nursling  of  the  sky.     {Cloud,  73.) 

He  compares  them  to  sheep,  whose  shepherd  is  the  wind : 

Multitudes  of  dense  white  fleecy  clouds 

Were  wandering  in  thick  flocks  along  the  mountains 

Shepherded  by  the  slow,  unwilling  wind. 

(Prom.i  II.  i.  145.) 

1   Parfourmed  hath  the  sonne  his  ark  diourne ; 
No  lenger  may  the  body  of  him  sojourne 
On  th'orisonte,  as  in  that  latitude. 
Night  with  his  mantel,  that  is  derk  and  rude, 
Gan  oversprede  th'emesperie  aboute  .  .  . 
is  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

'^  Dramatic  poetry  would  not  admit  of  elaborate  ones.  Those  that  occur 
are  slight.     Take  two  : 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

{Rich,  III,  IV.  ill.  19-21.) 
O  setting  sun, 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius*  day  is  set: 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.  {Jul  Caesar,  v.  iii.  63.) 
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In  the  Veda  the  rain-clouds  are  regarded  as  cows  with 
heavy  udders. 

Shelley  is  fond  of  comparing  clouds  to  rocks  and  mountains, 
towers  and  walls : 

When  the  north  wind  congregates  in  crowds 
The  floating  mountains  of  the  silver  clouds 
From  the  horizon. 

(Summer  and  Winter,  Forman,  ii.  209.) 

Oh,  bear  me  to  those  isles  of  jagged  cloud 

Which  float  like  mountains  on  the  earthquake,  mid 

The  momentary  oceans  of  the  lightning. 

Or  to  some  toppling  promontory  proud 

Of  solid  tempest  whose  black  pyramid, 

Riven,  overhangs  the  founts  intensely  brightening 

Of  those  dawn-tinted  deluges  of  fire 

Before  their  waves  expire !     (Hellas,  957.) 

She  would  often  climb 
The  steepest  ladder  of  the  crudded  rack 
Up  to  some  beaked  cape  of  cloud  sublime. 

(W.  of  A.,  55.) 

Athens  arose :   a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  from  the  purple  crags  and  silver  towers 

Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry.  (Liberty.  5,  Forman,  i.  454.) 

.  .  .  the  clouds,  w^hose  moving  turrets  make 
The  bastions  of  the  storm.     ( W.  of  A.,  48.) 

.  .  .  the  hollow  turrets 
Of  those  high  clouds.  (W.  of  A.,  52.) 

Such  comparisons  are  common  to  poets  of  all  ages.  The 
very  word  '  cloud '  itself  originally  meant  '  rock ',  a  meaning 
which  it  kept  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Old 
English  dud  was  evidently  first  applied  to  the  heavy  cumulus, 
and  then  to  clouds  generally. 

In  the  Veda,  cloud-mythology  plays  a  prominent  part. 
The  rain-clouds — personified  as  cows — are  supposed  to  be 
shut  up  in  the  rocky  mountains  of  cloud  by  the  demons  of 
drought — the  'driers',  the  *  envelopers '  or  'coverers',  the 
'  throttlers '  or  *  dragons ',  the  *  misers ',  &c.  The  liero-god 
Indra  slays  the  demons  with  his  thunderbolt,  sets  the  waters 
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free  to  flow  in  beneficent  streams  over  the  parched  earth 
below,  demolishes  the  *  nine  and  ninety  fortresses ',  and  drives 
out  the  cows  from  the  caves  where  they  were  hidden — with 
which  compare  Shelley's  '  caverns  of  rain '  (p.  262). 

'The  wings  of  the  wind'  is  a  familiar  Old  Testament 
metaphor,  and  is  .common  in  most  mythologies.  Shelley 
employs  it  freely : 

Languid  storms  their  pinions  close.       (R.  and  JET.,  552.) 

Ye  whirlwinds,  who  on  poised  wings  hung  mute ! 

{Prom.,  i.  66.) 

The  noontide  plumes  of  summer  winds. 

{Prom,,  II.  i.  37.) 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  breadth  of  Shelley's  imagination 
that  it  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  as 
among  the  clouds  and  stars.  His  is  not — like  the  Veda's — a 
purely  aerial  mythology.  His  restless  intellect  strives,  in  his 
own  words  {Prom.,  iv.  279),  to 

Make  bare  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  deep  heart; 

Infinite  mine  of  adamant  and  gold. 

Valueless  stones,  and  unimagined  gems, 

And  caverns  on  crystalline  columns  poised 

With  vegetable  silver  overspread; 

Wells  of  unfathomed  fire,  and  water  springs 

.  .  .  the  melancholy  ruins 

Of  cancelled  cycles;   anchors,  beaks  of  ships; 

Planks  turned  to  marble  .  .  . 

The  wrecks  beside  of  many  a  city  vast, 

W^hose  population  which  the  earth  grew  over 

Was  mortal,  but  not  human  .  .  .  and  over  these, 

The  anatomies  of  unknown  winged  things, 

And  fishes  which  were  isles  of  living  scale. 

And  serpents,  bony  chains.  .  .  . 

The  same  ideas  are  expressed  with  more  concentration  in 
the  Earth  Spirit's  speech  in  The  Unfinished  Drama  (Forman, 
ii.  103),  which,  although  in  form  a  close  imitation  of  the 
well-known  lines  which  open  Milton's  Comus — 'Before  the 
starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court  my  mansion  is  .  .  .  above  the 
smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot,  which  men  call  earth ' — is 
otherwise  original : 
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Within  the  silent  centre  of  the  earth 

My  mansion  is;   where  I  have  lived  insphered 

From  the  beginning,  and  around  my  sleep 

Have  woven  all  the  wondrous  imagery 

Of  this  dim  spot,  which  mortals  call  the  world; 

Infinite  depths  of  unknown  elements 

Massed  into  one  impenetrable  mask ; 

Sheets  of  immeasurable  fire,  and  veins 

Of  gold  and  stone,  and  adamantine  iron. 

And  as  a  veil  in  which  I  walk  through  Heaven, 

I  have  wrought  mountains,  seas,  and  waves,  and  clouds, 

And  lastly  light,  whose  interfusion  dawns 

In  the  dark  space  of  interstellar  air. 

This  ideal  subterranean  landscape — which  forms  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  ideal  forest  landscape  in  Alastor — may  help  us 
to  realize  that  gloomy  Northern  imagination  which  gave  birth 
to  the  dvergar,  or  dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  mythology — those 
dark,  misshapen  beings,  malicious  and  revengeful,  yet  wise 
and  helpful,  skilled  above  all  in  working  metals.  Compare 
Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne,  58 : 

...  quicksilver:   that  dew  which  the  gnomes  drink 
When  at  their  subterranean  toil  they  swink. 
Pledging  the  demons  of  the  earthquake,  who 
Reply  to  them  in  lava — cry  halloo ! 

Shelley  was  especially  fascinated  by  those  stupendous 
manifestations  of  the  earth's  inner  life — volcano  and  earth- 
quake, which  latter  he  generally  personifies : 

Yon  volcano's  flaming  fountains.     (Prom.,  Ii.  iii.  3.) 

Is  this  the  scene 
Where  their  earthquake  demon  taught  her  young  ruin? 

(Mont  Blanc,  71.) 

The  Earthquake-fiends  are  charged 
To  wrench  the  rivets  from  my  quivering  wounds, 
When  the  rocks  split  and  close  again  behind. 

{Prom.,  i.  38.) 

Springs  of  flame,  which  burst  where'er  swift 
Earthquake  stamps.     (L.  and  C,  v.  1.) 

Shelley's  personifications  of  fire  and  of  night  have  already 
been  noticed  incidentally  (pp.  257,  261).  His  personifications 
of  winter  (Sensitive  Plant,  iii.  94),  of  death — whom,  as  we  have 
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seen  (p.  261),  he  makes  the  brother,  sometimes  of  Sleep, 
sometimes  of  Night — and  of  the  different  emotions  and 
workings  of  the  mind,  resemble  those  of  other  poets. 

He  gives  wings  (R.  and  H.,  767 ;  The  Tiuo  Spirits,  Forman, 
ii.  207)  and  '  lightning  feet '  (Prom.,  i.  734)  to  desire.  So 
also  he  calls  dreams  the  '  passion- winged  ministers  of  thought ' 
(AdonaiSy  9).     Compare  Prom.,  iii.  iii.  145, 

Like  the  soft  waving  wings  of  noonday  dreams, 
which  was  probably  suggested  by  Milton's  L* Allegro,  146 : 

And  the  waters  murmuring  .  .  . 
Entice  the  dewy-winged  Sleep. 
And  let  some  strange  mysterious  Dream 
Wave  at  its  wings,  in  aery  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed. 
Softly  on  my  eyelids  laid. 

Of  all  abstractions  the  one  of  tenest  personified  by  poets  of  all 
periods  is  Time.  Even  the  Vedic  poets  show  the  beginnings 
of  this  personification.  The  abstract  conception  of  time  seems 
to  have  been  realized  most  clearly  by  them  in  the  unfailing 
recurrence  of  the  dawn.  They  contrast  the  eternal  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  Dawn — that  fair  maiden  brilliant  with  gold 
and  jewels — and  the  ruthless  cruelty  with  which  she  '  wears 
away  the  generations  of  men '. 

The  same  idea  of  the  cruelty  of  time  is  much  dwelt  on  by 
Shakespeare.  In  Sonnet  xvi  he  calls  him  '  this  bloody  tyrant 
Time ' ;  in  Lucrece  he  calls  him  '  misshapen  Time ', '  injurious 
shifting  Time '.  But  in  another  place  in  the  same  poem  he 
dwells  on  the  more  favourable  side  of  Time's  character  J 
*  Time's  glory  is  ...  to  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to 
light ...  to  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops.' 
Shelley's  favourite  comparison  of  time  is  to  a  sea  or  river : 

Behind 
Terror  and  Time  conflicting  drove,  and  bore 
On  their  tempestuous  flood  the  shrieking  wretch  from 

shore  .  .  . 
That  Ocean's  wrecks  .  .  .  the  ghosts  which  to  and  fro 
Glide  o'er  its  dim  and  gloomy  strand, 

(X.  and  a,  ii.  6.) 

Time's  fleeting  river.     {Liberty,  6.) 
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This  comparison  is  worked  out  with  great  force  in  Time 
(Forman,  ii.  232),  where  the  'flood'  is  again  personified  as 
a  howling  monster,  which  latter  is  thus  an  indirect  personi- 
fication of  time  itself : 

Unfathomable  Sea!   whose  waves  are  years, 
Ocean  of  Time,  whose  waters  of  deep  woe 
Are  brackish  with  the  salt  of  human  tears ! 
Thou  shoreless  flood,  which  in  thy  ebb  and  flow 
Claspest  the  limits  of  mortality ! 
And  sick  of  prey,  yet  howling  on  for  more, 
Vomitest  thy  wrecks  on  its  inhospitable  shore; 
Treacherous  in  calm,  and  terrible  in  storm, 
Who  shall  put  forth  on  thee, 
Unfathomable  Sea? 

The  question,  Why  should  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  Veda 
for  parallels  to  Shelley's  treatment  of  nature?  is  easily 
answered.  Shelley,  though  a  poet,  looked  at  nature  with  the 
eyes  of  a  scientific  investigator.  So  did  the  primitive  Aryans. 
Brought  as  they  were  face  to  face  with  nature,  and  surrounded 
by  mysterious  powers  of  good  and  evil,  the  first  condition  of 
existence  for  them  was  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  by  which 
those  powers  are  governed.  When  the  first  elements  of  this 
knowledge  had  been  attained,  civilization  advanced  chiefly  on 
political  and  social  lines,  and  intellectual  energy  was  absorbed 
more  and  more  by  literature.  Then,  after  a  long  torpor,  men 
awakened  to  the  conviction  that  their  future  progress  would 
depend  mainly  on  their  further  advance  in  the  knowledge  of 
nature.  Hence  it  is  that  extremes  meet,  and  that  the  modem 
lover  of  nature — whether  as  poet  or  man  of  science — feels 
himself  in  some  respects  nearer  to  the  primitive  barbarism  of 
the  Veda  than  to  the  scholars  of  Greece  and  Rome,  or  even  his 
own  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare. 

Shelley's  Light  and  Colour. 

We  may  now  turn  to  a  characteristic  feature  of  Shelley's 
nature-poetry — his  treatment  of  light  and  colour. 

Shelley's  love  of  light  has  been  well  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Symonds,  who  remarks :  '  It  has  been  said  that  Shelley, 
as  a  landscape  painter,  is  decidedly  Turneresque ;  and  there  is 
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much  in  Prometheus  to  justify  this  opinion.  The  scale  of 
colour  is  light  and  aerial,  and  the  darker  shadows  are  omitted. 
An  excess  of  luminousness  seems  to  be  continually  radiated 
from  the  objects  to  which  he  looks :  and  in  this  radiation  of 
many-coloured  lights  the  outline  itself  is  apt  to  become  a 
little  misty.'  It  will  be  worth  while  to  follow  Shelley's 
treatment  of  light  more  into  detail. 

We  should  expect  him  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  effects 
of  light  in  motion.  The  following  are  pictures  of  flashing 
and  intermittent  light : 

Lifted  ocean's  dazzling  spray  .  .  . 

Spangles  the  wind  with  lamp-like  waterdrops. 

(Prom.,  II.  iii.  30.) 
As  the  bare  green  hill, 
When  some  soft  cloud  vanishes  into  rain, 
Laughs  with  a  thousand  drops  of  sunny  water 
To  the  unpavilioned  sky.     (Prom.,  iv.  182.) 

.  .  .  where  the  pebble-paven  shore 

Under  the  quick,  faint  kisses  of  the  sea 

Trembles  and  sparkles  as  with  ecstasy.        (Ejn^).,  546.) 

I  see  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 

Like  light  dissolved  in  star-showers,  thrown  .  .  . 

The  lightning  of  the  noontide  ocean 

Is  flashing  round  me.     (Dejection,  2.) 

As  in  a  brook,  fretted  with  little  waves. 

By  the  light  airs  of  spring — each  riplet  makes 

A  many-sided  mirror  for  the  sun. 

(Orpheus,  59  ;  Forman,  ii.  220.) 

The  second  passage  may  well  be  a  reminiscence  of  Aeschylus's 
'  Innumerable  laughter  of  ocean  '. 

Compare  also  the  following  passages  from  Shelley's  Letters : 

'  The  deep  glens,  which  are  filled  with  the  flashing  light  of 
the  waterfalls.'     (Forman,  iv.  3.) 

*  The  sea- water,  furiously  agitated  by  the  wind,  shone  with 
sparkles  like  stars.'     (Forman,  iv.  11.) 

Shelley  loves  also  to  depict  the  alternations  of  light  and 
shade : 

Like  evening  shades  that  o'er  the  mountains  creep. 

(Z.  and  (7.,  ii.  49.) 
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And  'twas  delight 

To  see  far  off  the  sunbeams  chase  the  shadows. 

(X.  and  C,  xii.  36.) 

...  as  shadows  on  a  grassy  hill 
Outrun  the  winds  that  chase  them. 

(Athanase,  ii.  13.) 
Compare  Fragments  on  Beauty,  2 : 

The  shadows  of  the  clouds  are  spotting  the  bosoms  of 
the  hills. 

The  path  that  wound 

The  vast  and  knotted  trees  around, 

Through  which  slow  shades  were  wandering. 

(R.  and  H„  102.) 

Like  a  storm-extinguished  day 
Travelled  o'er  by  dying  gleams. 

(Prom.,  i.  678.) 
The  sea,  in  storm  or  calm, 
Heaven's  ever-changing  shadow,  spread  below. 

(Prom.,  i.  27.) 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod, 
Her  trailing  hair  fiom  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige  with  shadowy  sweep. 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark  green  deep. 

{Sensitive  Plant,  ii.  25.) 

A  similar  effect  is  described  in  Alastor,  310 : 

The  wind  swept  strongly  from  the  shore, 
Blackening  the  waves. 

With  which  compare  Athanase^  ii.  50 : 

.  .  .  o'er  [his]  visage  ...  a  swift  shadow  ran, 
Like  wind  upon  some  forest-bosomed  lake, 
Glassy  and  dark. 

Shelley's  use  of  the  words  shade  and  shadoiv  is  often 
peculiar.  These  words  with  him  do  not  necessarily  imply 
darkness,  but  simply  diminished  light.  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  song  of  the  Third  Spirit  in  Prometheus  (i.  732) : 

When  a  Dream  with  plumes  of  flame 
To  his  pillow  hovering  came,  .  .  . 
And  the  world  a  while  below 
Wore  the  shade  its  lustre  made. 
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As  a  Dream  or  Spirit  could  not  cast  a  shade,  the  word  must 
here  signify  the  dispersed,  diminished  lustre  of  the  '  plumes  of 
tiame '. 

In  Akibtor,  123  : 

When  the  moon 
Filled  the  mysterious  halls  with  floating  shades, 

tshades  may,  of  course,  have  its  usual  meaning,  but  the  passage 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  forcible  if  we  suppose  that  here,  too, 
shades  means  *  shades  of  light '  or  *  faint,  uncertain  light  \ 
When  the  moon  rises,  it  is  more  natural  to  think  of  its  light 
than  of  the  shade  cast  by  that  light.     Compare : 

The  dim  and  horned  moon  hung  low,  and  poured 
A  sea  of  lustre  on  the  horizon's  verge 
That  overflowed  its  mountains.     Yellow  mist 
Filled  the  unbounded  atmosphere,  and  drank 
Wan  moonlight  even  to  fullness.     (Alastor,  602.) 

*  Through  a  dark  chasm  to  the  east,  in  the  long  perspective 
of  a  portal  glittering  with  the  unnumbered  riches  of  the 
subterranean  world,  shone  the  broad  moon,  pouring  in  one 
yellow  and  unbroken  stream  her  horizontal  beams.'  (Assassins.) 

When  Shelley  calls  the  sea  'heaven's  ever-changing  shadow', 
he  includes  the  bright  reflection  of  the  sky  as  well  as  the 
shadows  of  dark  clouds :  shadow,  in  fact,  is  here  equivalent 
to  '  reflection  '.  Compare  Prwnetlieus,  ill.  ii.  18,  *  the  fields  of 
Heaven-reflecting  sea';  also  Laon  and  Cythna,  i.  20  and 
xii.  36,  '  the  green  and  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea,*  ^  shades 
beautiful  and  bright,'  and  Rosalind  and  Helen,  1152 : 

.  .  r  beside  his  cheek, 
The  snowy  column  from  its  shade 
Caught  whiteness. 

Shelley  has  a  keen  eye  for  atmospheric  effects  of  light  and 
colour : 

I  [the  air]  had  clothed,  since  Earth  uprose 
Its  wastes  in  colours  not  their  own. 

[Prom,,  i.  82.) 

And  the  bright  air  o'er  every  shape  did  weave 
Intenser  hues.     {L.  and  (7.,  iii.  3.) 
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As  from  the  all-surrounding  air 

The  earth  takes  hues  obscure  and  strange. 

When  storm  and  earthquake  linger  there. 

(R  and  H.,  729.) 

Blue  isles  and  snowy  mountains  wear 
The  purple  noon's  transparent  night. 

(Dejection,  1.) 

Two  .  .  .  wings  .  .  .  dyed  in  the  ardours  of  the  atmosphere. 

(F.o/^.,37.) 
Where  the  air  is  no  prism  .  .  . 
And  the  cavern  crags  wear  not 
The  radiance  of  heaven.     (Prom.,  ii.  iii.  74.) 

The  clouds  .  .  .  who  have  blended 

The  colours  of  the  air  since  first  extended, 

It  cradled  the  young  world.     (L.  and  C,  ii.  5.) 

Like  joy  which  riseth  up, 

As  from  the  earth,  clothing  with  golden  clouds 

The  desert  of  our  life.     (From.,  ii.  i.  10.) 

Compare  the  following  passages  from  the  Letters : 

'  From  the  boat  the  effect  of  the  scenery  was  inexpressibly 
delightful.  The  colours  of  the  water  and  the  air  breathe  over 
all  things  here  [Baiae]  the  radiance  of  their  own  beauty.' 
(Forman,  iv.  17.) 

'  The  water  of  this  pool  ...  is  as  transparent  as  the  air,  so 
that  the  stones  and  sand  at  the  bottom  seem  as  if  trembling 
in  the  light  of  noonday.'     (Forman,  iv.  8.) 

The  latter  passage  also  illustrates  Shelley's  treatment  of 
light  seen  through  water  : 

This  lady  never  slept,  but  lay  in  trance 

All  night  within  the  fountain  .  .  . 

Through  the  green  splendour  of  the  water  deep 

She  saw  the  constellations  reel  and  dance. 

(W.ofA.,2S.) 

Shelley  gives  us  some  beautiful  pictures  of  light  seen 
through  foliage: 

The  green  light  which  shifting  overhead 
Some  tangled  bower  of  vines  around  me  shed. 

(L.  and  (7.,  ii.  1.) 
High  above  was  spread 
The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind. 

(Z.  aiid  C,  xii.  18.) 
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Like  sunlight  through  acacia  woods  at  even. 

(Z.  and  C,  vii.  IL) 
Her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair, 
Changing  their  hue  like  lilies,  newly  blown. 
Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair, 
Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon. 

{L.  and  0.,  viii.  30.) 

And  the  Naiad-like  lily  of  the  vale, 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passion  so  pale, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green. 

(Sensitive  Plant,  i.  21.) 

.  .  .  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  prankt  under  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

{Sensitive  Plant,  i.  4L) 

Under  the  green  and  golden  atmosphere 

Which  noon-tide  kindles  through  the  woven  leaves. 

(Prom.,  II.  ii.  75.) 

Parasite  flowers  illume  with  dewy  gems 

The  lampless  halls,  and  when  they  fade,  the  sky 

Peeps  through  their  winter- woof  of  tracery 

With  moonlight  patches,  or  star  atoms  keen, 

Or  fragments  of  the  day's  intense  serene  ; — 

Working  mosaic  on  their  Parian  floors.     (Epip.,  502.) 

Similar  to  the  above  passages  is  Laon  and  Cythna,  ii.  29 : 

Her  white  arms  lifted  through  the  shadowy  stream 
Of  her  loose  hair. 

He  gives  us  a  different  picture  of  transmitted  light  in : 

The  hill 
Looks  hoary  through  the  white  electric  rain. 

(Letter  to  M,  G.,  123.) 
Refracted  light : 

The  beams  of  sunset  hung  their  rainbow  hues 
High  'mid  the  shifting  domes  of  sheeted  spray. 

(Alabtor,  334.) 

Or  when  the  beams  of  the  invisible  moon. 
Or  sun,  from  many  a  prism,  within  the  cave 
Their  gem-born  shadows  to  the  water  gave. 

(Z.  and  a,  vii.  20.) 
T2 
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But  the  most  elaborate  and  vivid  of  Shelley's  light-pictures 
are  those  which  deal  with  reflection.  In  his  Fragments  on 
Beauty  he  asks : 

'Why  is  the  reflection  in  that  canal  more  beautiful  than 
the  objects  it  reflects  ?  The  colours  are  more  vivid,  and  yet 
blended  with  greater  harmony ;  the  opening  from  within  into 
the  soft  and  tender  colours  of  the  distant  wood,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  mountain  lines,  surpass  and  misrepresent 
truth.' 

The  following  are  examples  of  reflected  light : 

He  will  watch  from  dawn  to  gloom 

The  lake-reflected  sun  illume 

The  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom.     {Prom.,  i.  743.) 

The  keen  sky- cleaving  mountains 
From  icy  spires  of  sunlike  radiance 
Fling  the  dawn.     {From.,  il.  iii.  28.) 

Upon  that  rock  a  mighty  column  stood  .  .  . 
...  and  when  the  shades  of  evening  lie 
On  Earth  and  Ocean,  its  curved  summits  cast 
The  sunken  daylight  far  through  the  aerial  waste. 

{L,  and  C,  iii.  12.^ 
The  dark  and  azure  well 

Sparkled  beneath  the  shower  of  her  bright  tears, 
And  every  little  circlet  where  they  fell 
Flung  to  the  cavern-roof  inconstant  spheres 
And  intertangled  lines  of  light.     (W.  of  A.,  25.) 

.  .  .  the  sunny  beams 
Which,  from  the  bright  vibrations  of  the  pool, 
Were  thrown  upon  the  rafters  and  the  roof 
Of  boughs  and  leaves. 

(Unfinished  Drama,  Forman,  ii.  109.) 

With  the  second  passage  compare  Alastor,  352 : 

...  Caucasus,  whose  icy  summits  shone 
Among  the  stars  like  sunlight. 

With  the  third  Laon  and  Cythiui,  xii.  19  ; 

Vast  caves  of  marble  radiance. 

Of  reflected  colour ; 

And  she  unveiled  her  bosom,  and  the  green 
And  glancing  shadows  of  the  sea  did  play 
O'er  its  marmoreal  depth.     (X.  and  C,  i.  20.) 
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High  above  was  spread 

The  emerald  heaven  of  trees  of  unknown  kind, 
Whose  moonlike  blooms  and  bright  fruit  overhead 
A  shadow,  which  was  light,  upon  the  waters  shed. 

{L.  and  (7.,  xii.  18.) 

And  floating  waterlilies,  broad  and  bright, 

Which  lit  the  oak  that  overhung  the  hedge 

With  moonlight  beams  of  their  own  watery  light. 

(Recollection^  4.) 

As  from  the  rose  which  the  pale  priestess  kneels 
To  gather  for  her  festal  crown  of  flowers 
.  The  aerial  crimson  falls,  flushing  her  cheek. 

{Prom.,  i.  467.) 

A  green  and  glowing  light,  like  that  which  drops 
From  folded  lilies  in  which  glowworms  dwell. 

(Tf.  o/A,39.) 

Pictures  of  objects  reflected  in  water  are  very  numerous 
in  Shelley's  poetry,  especially  in  Alastor\  there  are  many 
examples  in  Prometheus  also,  and,  indeed,  throughout  his 
poetry  generally. 

The  bright  stars  shining  in  the  breathless  sea. 

{L,  and  (7.,  iii.  11.) 

The  glow   of  blazing   roofs   shone   far   o'er   the   white 
Ocean's  flow.  (L.  and  C,  iii.  11.) 

Her  dark  and  deepening  eyes. 
Which,  as  twin  phantoms  of  one  star  that  lies 
O'er  a  dim  well,  move,  though  the  star  reposes. 

(X.  and  G,  vi.  33.) 

As  the  sharp  stars  pierce  winter's  crystal  air 
And  gaze  upon  themselves  within  the  sea. 

(Prom.,  iv.  193.) 
His  wan  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  empty  scene  as  vacantly 
As  ocean's  moon  looks  on  the  moon  in  heaven, 

(Alastor,  200.) 
The  bright  arch  of  rainbow  clouds 
And  pendent  mountains  seen  in  the  calm  lake. 

(Alastor,  213.) 

I  cannot  tell  my  joy,  when  o'er  a  lake 
Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined 
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I  saw  two  halcyons  clinging  downward 

.  .  .  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 

Those  lovely  forms  imaged  as  in  a  sky. 

{Prom.,  III.  iv.  78.) 

Banks,  whose  yellow  flowers 
For  ever  gaze  on  their  own  drooping  eyes, 
Reflected  in  the  crystal  calm.     (Alastor,  406.) 

And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  all, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess, 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness, 

(Sensitive  Plant,  i.  18.) 

The  rivulet  .  .  .  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wanderings 

crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  its  quietness.     (Alastor,  494.) 

And  the  pools  where  winter  rains 

Image  all  their  roof  of  leaves.     (Invitation,  50.) 

And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day. 

(West  Wind,  3.) 

The  pools  .  .  .  each  seemed  as  'twere  a  little  sky  .  .  . 

In  which  the  lovely  forests  grew 

As  in  the  upper  air.     (Recollection,  53.) 

The  most  elaborate  is  that  in  Alastor,  457  : 

Beyond,  a  well, 
Dark,  gleaming,  and  of  most  translucent  wave, 
Images  all  the  woven  boughs  above, 
And  each  depending  leaf,  and  every  speck 
Of  azure  sky,  darting  between  their  chasms; 
Nor  aught  else  in  the  liquid  mirror  laves 
Its  portraiture,  but  some  inconstant  star 
Between  one  foliaged  lattice  twinkling  fair, 
Or  painted  bird,  sleeping  beneath  the  moon, 
Or  gorgeous  insect  floating  motionless, 
Unconscious  of  the  day,  ere  yet  his  winffs 
Have  spread  their  glories  to  the  gaze  of  noon. 

In  Prometheus,  ii.  i.  17,  two  of  Shelley's  favourite  elements 
— reflection  in  water  and  changing,  intermittent  light  and 
colour — are  combined  in  the  most  beautiful  of  all  his  dawn- 
pictures  : 
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The  point  of  one  white  star  is  quivering  still 
Deep  in  the  orange  light  of  widening  morn 
Beyond  the  purple  mountains :   through  a  chasm 
Of  wind-divided  mist  the  darker  lake 
Reflects  it :   now  it  wanes :   it  gleams  again 
As  the  waves  fade,  and  as  the  burning  threads 
Of  woven  cloud  unravel  in  pale  air : 
Tis  lost  I   and  through  yon  peaks  of  cloudlike  snow 
The  roseate  sun-light  quivers. 

Wordsworth's  contrast  of  intermittence  and  permanence  of 
reflection  in  his  description  of  Peele  Castle : 

Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there ; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away, 

evidently  impressed  Shelley,  for  he  repeats  this  image— so 
characteristic  of  Wordsworth,  so  uncharacteristic  of  himself — 
in  his  own  poetry : 

Within  the  surface  of  the  fleeting  river 
The  wrinkled  image  of  the  city  lay, 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 
It  trembles,  but  it  never  fades  away. 

{Evening^  3,  Forman,  ii.  260.) 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  [Athens']  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 

Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 

{Liberty,  6,  Forman,  i.  454 ) 

And  where  within  the  surface  of  the  river 

The  shadows  of  the  massy  temples  lie. 

And  never  are  erased — but  tremble  ever  .  .  . 

{W.ofA.,Z9.) 

Shelley's  love  of  brightness  is  shown  in  his  identification  of 
colour  with  light : 

The  light 
Of  wave-reflected  flowers.     (Prom.,  iii.  ii.  31.) 

Budding,  blown,  or  odour-faded  blooms, 

Which  star  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light, 

As  they  rain  through  them.     {Prom.,  III.  iii.  137.) 

An  expansion  of  Alastor,  438  and  484 : 

.  .  .  the  parasites. 
Starred  with  ten  thousand  blossoms. 
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Soft  mossy  lawns  .  .  . 
Fragrant  with  perfumed  herbs,  and  eyed  with  blooms 
Minute,  yet  beautiful. 

Like  most  modern  poets,  Shelley  has  a  strong  sense  of 
colour-contrast  : 

*  Orange  and  lemon  groves  .  .  ,  whose  golden  globes 
contrasted  with  the  white  walls  and  dark  green  leaves.' 
(Letters,  Forman,  iv.  19.) 

Bright  golden  globes 
Of  fruit,  suspended  in  their  own  green  heaven. 

(Prom.,  III.  iii.  139.) 

Those  globes  of  deep-red  gold 
Which  in  the  wood  the  strawberry-tree  doth  bear, 
Suspended  in  their  emerald  atmosphere. 

(Marenghi,  13,  Forman,  ii.  182.) 

Those  bright  leaves,  whose  decay. 

Red,  yellow,  or  ethereally  pale, 

Rivals  the  pride  of  summer.     (Alastor,  584.) 

When  red  morn  made  paler  the  pale  moon. 

(Alastor,  137.) 

When  the  waves  beneath  the  starlight  flee 
O'er  the  yellow  sands  with  silver  feet. 

{R.  and  H.,  782.) 

And  every  shepherdess  of  Ocean's  flocks. 

Who  drives  her  white  waves  over  the  green  sea. 

(W.  of  A.,  10.) 

He  has  the  old  Celtic  contrast  of  blood  and  snow : 

Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

(L.andG.,i.  11.) 

If  we  turn  now  to  Shelley's  predecessors,  we  find — as  we 

should  expect— colour-contrast  fully  developed  in  Milton  : 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  gray. 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

Another  Puritan  poet—Andrew  Marvell — has  anticipated 
the  first-quoted  colour-contrast  of  Shelley  in  his  Bermudas  ; 

He  hangs  in  shades  the  orange  bright 
Like  golden  lamps  in  a  green  night. 
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I  have  not  any  examples  of  colour-contrast  in  Chaucer  or 

Shakespeare  to  hand,  but  they  could  no  doubt  easily  be  found. 

Milton  seems  to  have  the  first  examples  of  transmitted  and 

interrupted  light.     The  two  classical  passages  are  in  V Allegro 

and  II  Penseroso : 

Many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequered  shade. 

Storied  window  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light. 

But  I  cannot   recall   any  examples  of    reflected   light   in 
Milton.     I  have  noted  one  in  Shakespeare  : 

When  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  watery  glass, 
Decking  with  silver  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 

Even   Wordsworth's   pictures    of    reflected    light   are   not 
remarkable  either  for  elaborateness  or  beauty ; 

Let  .  .  .  the  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow. 

And  lo!   these  waters,  steeled 

By  breezeless  air  to  smoothest  polish,  yield 

A  vivid  repetition  of  the  stars. 

The  poetry  of 

Whene'er  I  looked,  thy  image  still  was  there; 
It  trembled,  but  it  never  passed  away, 

lies  rather  in  the  thought  than  the  picture  itself. 

The  following  are  examples  of  Wordsworth's  treatment  of 
transmitted  light : 

And  while  those  lofty  poplars  gently  wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a  sky 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity. 

How  delicate  the  leafy  veil 
Through  which  yon  house  of  God 
Gleams  mid  the  peace  of  this  deep  dell! 

He  has  one  beautiful  picture  of  changing  colour: 

He  spoke  of  plants  that  hourly  change 

Their  blossoms  through  a  boundless  range 

Of  intermingling  hues;  with  budding,  fading,  faded  flowers 

They  stand,  the  wonder  of  the  bowers, 

From  morn  to  evening  dews. 
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This  description  seems,  however,  to  be  partly  a  reminiscence 
of  some  passage  in  a  book  of  travels.  The  third  line  evidently 
suggested  part  of  Shelley's  description  in  Prom.,  iii.  iii.  137 
(p.  279,  above). 

Of  all  English  poets  the  one  whose  treatment  of  light  bears 
the  closest  resemblance  to  Shelley's  is  Coleridge. 

The  smoke  from  cottage  chimnej^s,  tinged  with  light, 
Rises  in  columns.     {The  Picture.) 

The  sea  .  .  .  the  slip  of  smooth  clear  blue 

Betwixt  two  isles  of  purple  shadow.    {Limetree  Bower.) 

Like  a  summer  shower, 
Whose  dews  fling  sunshine  from  the  noontide  bower. 

(The  Visionary  Hope.) 

Whilst  through  my  half-closed  eyelids  I  behold 
The  sunbeams  dance,  like  diamonds,  on  the  main. 

(Eolian  Harp.) 
The  roaring  dell  o'erwooded,  narrow,  deep. 
And  only  speckled  by  the  midday  sun. 

{Limetree  Bower,) 
...  In  the  wood 
.  .  .  Mid  the  chequer-work  of  light  and  shade. 

{Remorse,  ii.  1.) 

The   last   evidently   a   reminiscence   of  Milton's   'chequered 
shade '. 

Coleridge's  affinity  to  Shelley  is  shown  especially  in  his 
descriptions  of  transmitted  light  and  colour : 

And  bedded  sand  that,  veined  with  various  dyes. 
Gleams  through  thy  bright  transparence !   (River  Otter.) 

The  unripe  flax, 
When  through  its  half- transparent  stalks  at  eve 
The  level  sunshine  glimmers  with  green  light. 

(Fears  in  Solitude.) 

Pale  beneath  the  blaze  [of  the  sun] 
Hung  the  transparent  foliage.        (Lionetree  Bovver.) 

And  in  his  elaborate  pictures  of  reflection  in  water : 

The  woodbine  bower, 
Whose  rich  flowers,  swinging  in  the  morning  breeze, 
Over  their  dim,  fast-moving  shadows  hung, 
Making  a  quiet  image  of  disquiet 
In  the  smooth,  scarcely-moving  river- pool.     (Keepsake.) 
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And  thou  too,  dearest  Stream  !   no  pool  of  thine 

.  .  .  did  e'er  reflect  the  stately  virgin's  robe, 

The  face,  the  form  divine  .  .  . 

The  sportive  tyrant  with  her  left  hand  plucks 

The  heads  of  tall  flowers  that  behind  her  grow  .  .  . 

Scatters  them  on  the  pool!     Then  all  the  charm 

Is  broken — all  that  phantom- world  so  fair 

Vanishes,  and  a  thousand  circlets  spread, 

And  each  mis-shapes  the  other  ... 

And  soon  the  fragments  dim  of  lovely  forms 

Come  trembling  back,  unite,  and  now  once  more 

The  pool  becomes  a  mirror;   and  behold 

Each  wild-flower  on  the  marge  inverted  there, 

And  there  the  half -uprooted  tree — but  where, 

O  where,  the  virgin's  snowy  arm,  that  leaned 

On  its  bare  branch  ?     {The  Picture.) 

These  two  passages  may  well  have  suggested  Wordsworth's 
favourite  image  of  trembling  but  persistent  reflection.  Cole- 
ridge has  another  very  elaborate  picture  of  reflection  in 
Remorse^  ii.  1 : 

There's  a  lake  in  the  midst. 
And  round  its  banks  tall  wood  that  branches  over, 
And  makes  a  kind  of  faery  forest  grow 
Down  in  the  water.     At  the  further  end 
A  puny  cataract  falls  on  the  lake ; 
And  there,  a  curious  sight !  you  see  its  shadow 
For  ever  curling,  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 
Up  through  the  foliage  of  those  faery  trees. 

But  Coleridge  does  not  appear  to  have — any  more  than 
Wordsworth  or  Milton — any  examples  of  reflected  light  or 
colour  as  distinguished  from  the  reflection  of  definite  objects : 
Shelley's  picture  of  the  'lake-reflected  sun'  illumining  the 
'  yellow  bees  in  the  ivy-bloom '  seems  to  be  entirely  his  own. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  chance— this  exceptional  develop- 
ment of  the  sense  of  light  in  the  two  most  intellectual  poets 
of  their  age.  Shelley  himself  associates  light  with  intellect — 
remarkably  enough,  with  especial  reference  to  Coleridge — in 
the  Letter  to  Maria  Gishorne,  202  : 

You  will  see  Coleridge — he  who  sits  obscure 
In  the  exceeding  lustre,  and  the  pure, 
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Intense  irradiation  of  a  mind, 

Which,  with  its  own  internal  lightning  blind, 

Flags  wearily  through  darkness  and  despair — 

A  cloud-encircled  meteor  of  the  air, 

A  hooded  eagle  among  blinking  owls. 

Compare  Julian  and  Maddalo,  50 : 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle  spirit  blind 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 

This  association  has,  indeed,  stamped  itself  on  the  language 
of  everyday  life,  which  contrasts  a  'bright'  mind  with  a 
*  dull '  one,  and  calls  the  age  of  ignorance  '  the  Dark  Ages '. 

The  similarity  between  the  two  poets  in  their  treatment  of 
light  does  not  seem  to  be  the  result  of  imitation  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  poet ;  the  agreement  is  in  spirit,  not  in  detail. 
The  love  of  light  was  instinctive  both  in  Coleridge  and 
Shelley,  and  was  fostered  by  their  surroundings.  Coleridge 
learnt  to  observe  and  love  the  effects  of  transmitted  and 
reflected  light  in  the  shady  lanes,  and  by  the  rivulets  and 
pools  of  his  native  Devon,  while  Shelley  learnt  the  same 
lessons  in  the  woods  of  Marlow  and  in  his  boat  on  the 
Thames. 


We  see,  then,  that  the  main  characteristics  of  Shelley  as 
a  nature-poet — his  breadth  of  view,  his  sense  of  structure,  his 
love  of  the  changing  and  fleeting,  his  myth-creating  faculty, 
his  treatment  of  light  and  colour — are  all  part  of  his  intellec- 
tual temperament. 


PHONETICS  AND  ACCOUNTS  OF 
LIVING  LANGUAGES 

SOUND   NOTATION' 

The  problem  of  sound  notation  is  as  old  as  civilization 
itself,  but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  that  of  acientific  sound 
notation  has  become  urgent.  There  is  now  a  general  convic- 
tion among  philologists  of  the  necessity  of  a  general  alj)habet, 
but  with  utter  discord  of  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining 
it.  Most  hold  with  some  modification  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
each  phonetician  employing  a  modification  of  his  own.  Of 
organic  alphabets,  which  are  based  on  a  physiological  analysis 
of  the  actions  of  the  speech-organs,  Briicke's  and  Merkel's 
may  be  said  to  have  come  still-born  into  the  world,  while 
Bell's  Visible  Speech  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time, 
although  still  little  known,  except  by  name,  outside  a  small 
circle  of  his  own  pupils. 

My  objects  here  are  (1)  to  consider  what  is  the  best  possible 
modification  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  (2)  to  show  that  such  an 
alphabet  is  inferior  to  Bell's,  and  (3)  to  describe  an  improved 
and  extended  form  of  both. 

Modifications  of  the  Roman  Alphabet 

Of  the  two  fundamental  defects  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
namely,  the  arbitrariness  of  its  symbols  and  their  limited 
number,  it  is  the  latter  which  most  imperatively  calls  for 
reform.  The  former,  indeed,  being  inherent  in  the  alphabet 
itself,  can  only  be  remedied  by  abandoning  that  alphabet 
altogether — a  contingency  which,  till  comparatively  lately, 
has  hardly  been  taken  into  account  at  all,  and  is  still  ignored 
by  most  phoneticians. 

^  Transactions  qf  the  PhiMogkal  Society,  1880-1,  pp.  177-235. 
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The  Roman  alphabet  can  be  supplemented  in  five  distinct 
ways: 

(1)  by  adding  new  letters — ?,  t,  ]?. 

(2)  by  diacritics — a,  a,  fi. 

(3)  by  turned  letters — 9,  «,  o. 

(4)  by  italics  and  capitals — a,  A,  9. 

(5)  by  digraphs — th,  dh,  nj. 

Of  all  these  expedients,  the  first  is  the  one  which  has 
always  been  the  most  obvious  and  popular.  Pitman's  Phono- 
typy  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  simple  signs  for  diphthongs, 
such  as  the  English  *  long  i  \  and  consonant-groups,  such  as 
(tj").  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  more  inex- 
perienced and  ignorant  the  reformer  is,  the  more  reckless  he 
will  be  in  adding  new  types.  The  main  objection  to  new 
types  is,  of  course,  the  trouble  and  expense,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  new  letters  are  already  provided  in  the 
printing-office.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  applying  uniform 
modifications  to  a  variety  of  letters,  some  of  which,  such  as 
g,  are  already  cumbrous  enough. 

The  same  objections  apply  also,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
to  diacritics^  which,  as  Mr.  Ellis  says,  'act  as  new  letters.' 
The  best  known  of  the  diacritic  alphabets  is  Lepsius's 
Standard  Alphabet,  thus  criticized  by  Bell  (Vibible  Speech, 
p.  99) :  '  (It)  consists  of  Roman  and  Greek  letters,  varied  by 
the  addition  of  diacritic  marks.  Seventeen  diacritics  are 
used  above,  and  fourteen  are  used  below  the  body  of  the 
letters;  so  many  as  three  diacritics  being  in  some  cases 
applied  to  a  single  body.  The  number  of  lower-case  letters 
thus  employed  exceeds  280,  and  of  these  above  200  require 
to  be  cut  for  every  fount  used.'  A  special  objection  to 
diacritics  is  their  want  of  compactness,  and  they  are  always 
troublesome  to  write  (though  not  more  so  than  many  of  the 
new  letters  that  have  been  proposed),  as  we  see  in  our  ordinary 
dotted  Vs.  They  have,  however,  the  great  advantage  over 
new  letters  of  giving  uniform  modifications  of  a  variety  of 
letters,  and  also  of  being  more  accessible  in  an  ordinary 
printing-office. 

The  third  way,  that  of  turning  the  letters,  which  has  been 
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largely  developed  in  Ellis's  Palaeotype^  gives  new  letters 
without  trouble  or  expense.  Such  forms  as  a  and  d  are, 
indeed,  infinitely  superior  to  many  of  the  monstrosities  that 
have  from  time  to  time  been  proposed  as  new  types.  But  it 
is  limited  in  its  application. 

The  use  of  italics  and  capitals  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  turning,  but  makes  writing  troublesome,  and  small  capitals 
are  not  always  accessible. 

Digraphs,  lastly,  have  nothing  but  convenience  to  recom- 
mend them.  They  are  sprawly,  especially  when  in  minutely 
accurate  writing  of  sounds  they  develop  into  trigraphSj  and 
are  sometimes  ambiguous.  A  digraph  is,  however,  generally 
written  easier  and  quicker  than  a  new  type,  and  is  often  read 
as  easily. 

It  is  evident  that  all  these  expedients  fall  under  two  main 
heads : 

(1)  those  which  require  new  types  to  be  cut ; 

(2)  those  which  require  only  the  old  types ; 

and  that  if  the  question  of  reform  is  to  be  mainly  guided 
by  considerations  of  typographical  convenience,  only  those 
modifications  can  be  adopted  which  fall  under  the  second 
head,  namely,  the  last  three  of  those  first  enumerated,  together 
with  a  few  out  of  the  first  two  classes  of  letters.  That  it 
is  possible  to  frame  a  minutely  accurate  alphabet  without 
exceeding  the  resources  of  an  ordinary  printing-office  has 
been  conclusively  shown  by  Ellis's  Palaeotype,  on  which  my 
own  Narroiu  Romic  is  mainly  founded.  We  may  in  short 
say  that  the  main  result  of  the  manifold  experiments  made 
in  England  up  to  the  publication  of  my  '  Handbook  of 
Phonetics'  was  the  rejection  of  the  new-type  and  diacritic 
systems,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subordination  of  compactness 
to  general  accessibility.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  the 
English  systems,  they  at  least  provided  every  writer  and 
printer  with  the  means  of  representing  the  minutest  shades 
of  sound  with  the  least  possible  delay,  trouble,  or  expense. 
The  importance  of  this  becomes  evident  when  we  consider 
that  it  was  mainly  the  typographical  difficulties  of  the 
'  Standard  Alphabet '  which  caused  its  disuse  by  missionaries 
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and  travellers,  for  whom  it  was  specially  intended.  Palaeotype 
and  Narrow  Komic  still  continue  to  be  the  only  approach  to 
a  universal  alphabet  with  Roman  letters. 

However,  these  principles  have  met  with  no  favour  out  of 
England,  and  the  latest  Continental  alphabet — the  Swedish, 
noticed  in  my  last  Address  (Trana.  1877-9,  pp.  396  foil.) — 
follows  directly  opposite  ones,  being  supplemented  entirely 
by  new  types,  diacritics  being  employed  only  for  quantity, 
tone,  &c.,  and  consisting  entirely  of  italics.  Although  this 
alphabet  is  intended  only  for  the  Swedish  dialects,  it  employs 
no  less  than  eighty- eight  elementary  letters,  and  as  a  large 
number  of  diacritics  are  required,  the  number  of  types  runs 
up  to  several  hundred.  If  this  alphabet  were  extended  to 
all  languages,  and  its  principles  were  carried  out  rigorously 
and  minutely,  the  number  of  letters  would  rise  to  as  many 
thousands. 

In  my  Handbook  the  old-type  principle  was  more  severely 
tested  than  in  Mr.  Ellis's  works  (Address,  pp.  396  foil),  the 
result  of  which  was  Hhe  break-down  of  digraphs  in  any 
minutely  accurate  system'.  But,  as  I  have  also  said,  we 
must  not  rush  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  banishing  them 
entirely.  It  is  quite  visionary  to  attempt  to  have  a  new 
letter  for  every  minute  shade  of  sound,  which  is  not  attempted 
even  in  Visible  Speech.  The  radical  defects  of  the  Roman 
alphabet  are  so  incurable  that  any  extension  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  compromise,  although  all 
beginners  think  they  can  turn  out  a  perfect  scheme  by 
rigorously  applying  some  one  principle.  It  seems  to  me 
that,  putting  all  our  experience  together,  the  following  is  the 
only  practical  compromise : 

(1)  abolish  the  present  use  of  capitals,  as  is  done  in  Bell's 

and  the  Swedish  alphabet ; 

(2)  after  determining  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the 

existing  letters,  supplement  them, 

(3)  by  turned  letters, 

(4)  by  new  types^  beginning  with  those  already  provided, 

and  always  reserving  the  right  of  employing  digraphs 
occasionally ; 
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(5)  denote  general  modifications,   such   as   nasality,   by 

italic  letters ; 

(6)  mark  quantity,  stress,  &c.,  by  separate  signs  on   a 

line  with  the  other  letters. 

Thus,  I  would  denote  mixed  vowels  by  two  dots  instead  of 
the  (h)  employed  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  myself,  using  (e)  for  (eh), 
(u)  for  the  Swedish  (u).  Even  if  we  adopted  only  those 
dotted  letters  which  are  in  common  use,  retaining  the  digraphs 
(oh)  and  some  others,  the  Narrow  Romic  vowel-notation  would 
become  practically  almost  as  manageable  and  compact  as  can 
be  expected  from  any  modification  of  the  Roman  alphabet. 
In  the  consonants  j  and  "S  would  be  substituted  for  (gh)  and 
(dh),  &c.  Nasalization  and  palatalization  would  be  indicated 
by  (n)  and  (j),  quantity  by  a  simple  upright  stroke  (provisionally 
by  i),  stress  by  a  point.  This  method  is  in  every  way  pre- 
ferable to  the  ordinary  one  of  placing  these  marks  as  diacritics 
above  and  below  the  letter  modified,  which  it  is  besides  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  consistently  and  minutely  in  practice.  Even 
if  we  allow  only  two  degrees  of  quantity  and  stress,  and  four 
tones,  which  is  utterly  inadequate,  we  get  eight  diacritics, 
with  a  large  number  of  special  combinations.  The  attempt 
to  form  new  letters  for  every  variety  of  nasalized,  &c.,  sounds, 
is  equally  visionary,  and  if  italics  were  limited  to  the  function 
of  general  modifiers,  such  digraphs  as  (an,  s;),  &c.,  would  not 
cause  the  slightest  inconvenience,  and  (sj),  at  least,  is  less 
clumsy  and  scarcely  less  compact  than  any  of  the  attempts 
I  have  seen  to  combine  s  erndj  into  one  letter. 

There  is,  however,  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  general  adoption 
of  such  an  alphabet  for  international  scientific  purposes, 
namely,  the  impossibility  of  agreement  as  to  its  details.  It  is 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  fundamental  arbitrariness  of  the 
Roman  alphabet,  whose  elementary  symbols  have  no  definite 
relations  either  to  one  another  or  the  sounds  they  represent, 
that  the  values  of  these  symbols  vary  almost  indefinitely  in 
difierent  languages,  and  consequently  that  any  general 
system  stands  in  a  very  different  relation  to  each  national 
orthography,  which  approaches  it  with  special  associations  of 
its  own.    Hence  such  irreconcileable  contrasts  as  the  '  Roman ' 
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and  *  English '  values  of  the  vowels,  and  the  impossibility  of 
agreeing  on  a  basis  even  for  the  rough  practical  system 
required  for  spelling  reform  purposes.  The  ridicule  which 
phonetic  spelling  invariably  excites  in  uneducated  minds,  and 
the  dislike  with  which  every  phonetician  regards  all  phonetic 
notations  except  the  one  evolved  by  himself,  are  simply  the 
result  of  an  instinctive  and  rational  protest  against  cross-asso- 
ciations, or,  in  other  words,  against  the  Roman  alphabet  itself. 

Even  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  a  single  book,  we  find  no 
less  than  four  different  systems  enshrined  in  Mr.  Ellis's 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
a  fifth,^  while  I  myself  in  my  Handbook  employ  two,  one  of 
which  has  to  be  varied  to  suit  each  language.  Prof.  Storm, 
again,  in  his  Engelsk  Filologi,  seems  in  some  respects  to 
ignore  the  results  of  English  experience,  and  has  special 
types  made  for  an  alphabet  whose  limited  range  and  want  of 
elasticity  makes  it  useless  to  any  one  but  himself,  even  if  it 
were  generally  accessible.  In  short,  every  new  book  brings  a 
new  alphabet.  As  phonetics  is  studied  more  and  more,  so  will 
the  number  of  books  increase,  each  with  its  own  notation, 
these  notations  becoming  more  and  more  complex,  till  at  last 
comparative  phonology  will  become  a  sheer  impossibility,  as, 
indeed,  it  nearly  is  already. 

Even  if  the  impossible  were  to  happen,  and  such  a  general 
alphabet  were  accepted,  its  essential  complexity  and  arbitrari- 
ness would  make  it  very  difficult  to  learn,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  secure  it  against  misinterpretation.  The  temptation 
to  avoid  inconvenient  symbols  in  writing  each  language  would 
also  infallibly  lead  to  inaccurate  compromises  and  substitutions. 

It  is,  in  short,  clear  that  the  question  of  introducing  an 
entirely  new  organic  alphabet  is  not  a  mere  theoretical  con- 
sideration, but  is  of  vital  practical  importance.  Such  an 
alphabet,  formed  by  the  systematic  combination  of  a  few 
fundamental  signs  denoting  the  elementary  actions  by  which 
all  sounds  are  formed,  would  be  free  from  the  defects  of  any 
possible  modification  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  As  its  letters 
would  all  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  one  another  and  to 
the  sounds  they  represent,  they  would  be  learnt  with  ease, 

'  To  which  now  add  his  *  Dimidian'. 
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and  as  every  stroke  in  them  would  have  a  meaning,  their 
number  might  be  extended  ahnost  indefinitely  without  taxing 
the  memory,  just  as  the  nine  digits  of  arithmetic  may  be 
combined  indefinitely.  These  qualities  would  also  secure  it 
against  arbitrary  misapplication.  There  would  be  no  cross- 
associations  with  the  ordinary  Roman  orthographies.  It 
would  also  be  perfectly  impartial,  every  simple  sound  having 
a  simple  sign,  so  that  the  English  th  and  the  German  ch 
would  be  put  on  a  perfect  level  with  h,  s,  &c.  The  value  for 
scientific  purposes  of  an  alphabet  in  which  every  letter  would 
be  practically  a  diagram  of  the  actions  by  which  the  sound  is 
produced  would  be  incalculable,  and  the  different  varieties  of 
such  a  vowel  as  (a),  for  instance,  would  appear  in  their  true 
light,  namely,  as  perfectly  distinct  sounds,  hitherto  confounded 
simply  by  an  accident  of  defective  notation.  The  rationale 
of  sound-chanere  would  then  become  self-evident  in  most 
cases  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  symbols. 

The  objection  oftenest  urged  against  the  adoption  of  such 
an  alphabet  is,  that  being  based  on  a  physiological  analysis 
of  the  actions  of  the  organs  of  speech,  each  advance  in  our 
analysis,  and  each  correction  of  earlier  errors,  will  involve  a 
modification  or  enlargement  of  the  alphabet.  The  natural 
answer  to  this  is  that  perfection  in  all  practical  matters  can 
never  be  reached  without  repeated  trial,  and  that  long  ex- 
perience is  required  to  determine  what  are  the  best  shapes 
of  the  letters — the  simplest  and  most  distinct,  how  the  words 
are  to  be  divided,  and  many  other  similar  questions.  Also 
that  an  alphabet  in  which  the  facts  already  established  were 
embodied  on  a  systematic  and  consistent  plan  would  itself 
be  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  progress.  The  question  is 
not  whether  we  have  arrived  at  an  absolutely  perfect  and 
final  analysis  of  speech-sounds,  but  simply  whether  we  have 
a  sufiicient  number  of  firmly  established  results  to  form  the 
basis  of  an  organic  alphabet  which  for  scientific  purposes  is 
an  improvement  on  any  possible  modification  of  the  Roman 
alphabet.  I  answer  confidently,  Yes.  An  alphabet  which 
could  stand  such  tests  as  Visible  Speech  was  subjected  to  by 
Mr.  Ellis  and  other  eminent  phoneticians  (V,  S.,  pp.  23  foil.), 
an  alphabet  too  whose   very  structure  makes  it  capable  of 

u2 
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indelinite  expansion  and  elaboration,  must  yield  at  least  a 
solid  foundation.  Mr.  Bell's  system  was,  unfortunately, 
announced  too  confidently,  he  himself  saying  {V.  S.,  p.  19): 
'  The  invention  ...  is  now,  it  is  believed,  perfect  for  its 
purposes,  and  will  probably  be  found  to  require  no  additions 
or  alterations,  however  extended  its  uses  may  become.' 
When  it  was  found  to  contain  several  errors  of  analysis, 
especially  in  the  consonants,  even  the  inventor's  son  having 
afterwards  modified  some  of  its  details,  and  also  to  be  incom- 
plete, there  was  a  natural  reaction,  shared  also  by  Mr.  Ellis, 
who,  though  still  giving  Visible  Speech  the  first  rank  among 
alphabets,  does  not  advocate  any  longer  its  practical  use 
for  phonetic  purposes,  urging  that  our  knowledge  is  not 
advanced  enough  to  base  a  general  alphabet  on.  I  think, 
however,  he  much  exaggerates  the  uncertainty  of  the  results 
of  our  analysis  of  speech-sounds.  If  we  impartially  survey 
the  whole  field  of  phonetic  knowledge,  we  shall  see  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  facts  are  really  as  firmly  established  as 
anything  can  well  be.  It  is,  for  instance,  absolutely  certain 
that  p,  &,  and  m  are  all  formed  by  the  lips,  and  that  k,  g,  and 
ng  are  all  formed  by  the  back  of  the  tongue,  also  that  p,  6,  k,  g 
are  formed  by  complete  stoppage,  that  m  and  ng  are  nasal, 
and  so  on.  These  are  certain  results  which  no  amount  of 
physiological,  acoustic,  or  any  other  kind  of  scientific  investi- 
gation can  possibly  modify,  at  least  as  far  as  their  symboliza- 
tion  is  concerned.  Again,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  our 
present  views  on  the  formation  of  voice  are  final,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  voice,  that  it  is 
inherent  in  6,  77^,  g,  (fee,  and  that  b  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  ^  as  ^  does  to  k,  as  regards  the  presence  and 
absence  of  this  element.  Even  if  we  knew  nothing  more 
than  this  parallelism,  without  having  any  idea  of  the  real 
natuie  of  voice,  «nd  denoted  b  and  g  by  an  arbitrary  but 
consistent  modification  of  the  signs  for  p  and  ^•,  we  should 
attain  a  practically  permanent  result.  The  vowels  have 
always  off'ered  greater  difficulties,  but  many  of  the  main 
divisions  of  palatal,  labial,  high  and  low,  &c.,  have  been 
agreed  on  long  ago.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Boll's  analysis  of 
the  vowels  is  so  perfect  that  after  ten  years'  incessant  testing 
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and  application  to  a  variety  of  languages,  I  see  no  reason  for 
modifying  its  general  framework. 

The  fact  of  Bell's  vowel-system  having  hitherto  been  found 
adequate  does  not,  of  course,  involve  that  such  will  be  the 
case  twenty,  or  even  ten  years  hence.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  Visible  Speech  may  not  hereafter  be  rejected 
entirely  in  favour  of  some  fundamentally  different  alphabet. 
But  this  further  step  towards  ideal  perfection  will  not  come 
of  itself,  or  be  reached  by  a  leap:  it  must  be  toiled  up  to 
slowly  and  painfully,  and  as  long  as  we  are  hampered  with 
makeshift  adaptations  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  our  advance 
will  continue  to  be  a  mere  crawl. 

The  first  condition  of  progress  is  that  practical  phonetics 
should  be  made  a  study  accessible  to  every  philologist — that 
it  should  be  popularized  (from  a  scientific  point  of  view).  This 
can  only  be  effected  by  means  of  an  organic  alphabet,  which 
keeps  the  mechanism  of  the  sounds  continually  before  the 
learner's  eyes,  and  makes  those  comparative  studies  easy 
which  are  almost  impossible  with  the  Roman  alphabet.  The 
popular  idea  that  the  Roman  alphabet  is  easier  in  itself  than 
an  organic  one,  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  a  word  spelt 
phonetically  in  Roman  letters  is  generally  recognizable  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  even  by  unphonetic  readers,  while  the 
organic  symbols  are,  of  course,  utterly  unintelligible.  But 
the  recognition  by  eye  of  such  a  phonetically  spelt  word  as 
(fai^a)  does  not  bring  with  it  the  slightest  knowledge  of  its 
phonetic  structure.  If  the  reader  is  told  that  this  same 
word  is  pronounced  (fairer)  in  Scotch,  he  recognizes  it  with 
still  greater  ease  as  'father',  but  if  asked  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  (a)  of  the  one  spelling  and  the  {a)  of 
the  other,  and  to  pronounce  them,  is  totally  at  a  loss.  When, 
however,  he  has  learnt  these  facts,  and  has  associated  them, 
not  with  the  arbitrary  symbols  (a)  and  (a),  but  with  the 
organic  3  and  j,  he  has  not  only  acquired  phonetic  knowledge, 
but  also  the  means  of  incessantly  recalling  it  to  his  mind, 
the  height  of  the  symbol  being  associated  with  the  height  of 
the  tongue.  Even  if  obliged  afterwards  to  employ  Roman 
letters,  such  a  student  will  be  able  to  do  so  only  by  mentally 
transliterating  them    into    the   organic    symbols — in    short, 
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whatever  the  character  he  reads,  he  will  always  tldiik  in  the 
organic  letters.  Of  course,  such  an  alphabet  as  Visible  Speech 
has  to  be  learnt,  but  this  really  involves  only  learning  the 
meaning  of  a  few  fundamental  marks  and  the  principles  of 
their  application,  which  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  in  a  few 
hours.  To  read  such  an  alphabet  fluently  requires,  of  course, 
considerable  practice,  but  the  student  will  acquire  a  perfect 
command  of  it  long  before  he  has  mastered  the  actual  facts  of 
phonetics  embodied  in  it.  The  real  difficulty  is  the  thing  itself, 
namely,  the  facts  of  phonetics,  whose  difficulties  are  largely 
increased  by  a  bad  notation  like  the  various  make-shift  Roman- 
letter  ones,  and  are  simply  reduced  to  their  natural  proportions 
by  a  rational  notation.  If  non-Sanskritists  will  take  the 
trouble  of  learning  the  enormously  complex  Sanskrit  alphabet, 
which  gives  the  key  to  only  one  language,  merely  for  compara- 
tive purposes,  the  comparative  phonetician  cannot  grudge  the 
trouble  of  attahiing  the  phonetic  key  to  all  languages,  which 
is  besides  in  itself  the  easiest  of  all  possible  alphabets. 

These  views  are  not  the  result  of  desultory  theorizing,  but 
of  the  practical  experience  of  myself  and  my  fellow-worker, 
Mr.  H.  Nicol.  We  both  studied  practically  under  Mr.  Bell 
himself,  and  have  worked  with  his  alphabet  ever  since, 
employing  it  exclusively  in  our  private  memoranda  and  cor- 
respondence with  one  another.  We  had,  however,  till  lately 
no  intention  of  advocating  its  general  use  among  philologists, 
thinking  that  a  general  Romic  system  would  excite  less 
piejudice  and  do  well  enough  for  a  time.  However,  the  con- 
siderations set  forth  have  made  us  change  our  minds  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  we  have  been  driven  by  sheer  neces- 
sity to  have  types  cut  for  a  reformed  organic  alphabet  for 
our  own  use.  The  expense  of  the  undertaking  has  been 
shared  equally  between  us,  but  the  use  of  the  new  types  will 
be  free  to  any  member  of  the  Society  who  wishes  to  employ 
them  in  any  paper  printed  in  our  Transactions. 

As  I  have  had  more  leisure  and  opportunity  for  phonetic  work 
than  Mr.  Nicol,  most  of  the  modifications  of  Bell's  original  alpha- 
bet have  been  devised  by  myself,  but  they  have  all  been 
subjected  to  Mr.  Nicol's  criticisms  and  approval  before  final 
adoption,  as  also  to  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Ellis  and  Dr.  Murray. 
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As  Bell's  book  (Visible  Speech,  by  Alex.  Melville  Bell, 
Inaugural  Edition,  1867)  is  now  practically  inaccessible  to 
ordinary  students,  and  as  the  want  of  key-words  makes  it 
diflScult  of  comprehension  to  the  untrained  reader,  I  have 
tried  to  make  the  following  abstract  of  it  full  and  clear 
enough  to  supersede  reference  to  it  for  ordinary  purposes,  and 
at  the  same  time  as  brief  as  possible,  by  omitting  detailed 
explanations  of  universally  accepted  facts  of  phonology. 
Wherever  Bell's  views  are  obscure,  or  diverge  from  my  own 
or  those  of  others,  I  have  quoted  his  own  definitions. 

Bell's  complete  alphabet  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table, 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Ellis's  permission,  from  the  one  in  his 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  Part  I. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  in  my  exposition 
employ  the  new  letters  whenever  they  agree  with  Bell's. 
For  many  of  the  symbols  peculiar  to  Bell  I  have  been  able 
by  Dr.  MuiTay's  kindness  to  make  use  of  his  set  of  types. 
Where  these  failed  I  have  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  table. 

Symbols  marked  *  are  those  which  have  been  modified  or 
discarded  in  the  revised  alphabet. 


General  Principles. 

All  the  consonants  and  vowel-letters  are  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  following  elements,  some  of  which  are  also 
used  as  independent  letters.  They  are  all,  as  far  as  possible, 
pictorial  of  the  actions  or  positions  of  the  organs. 

O.  Open  glottis,  or  breath.  A  segment  of  this,  c,  is  the 
foundation  of  primary  (my  open)  consonants^  the  same  in- 
dented, c,  of  divided  consonants. 

0.  *  Contracted  super-glottal  passage,'  or  wJdsper. 

1.  'Glottis  contracted  to  a  narrow  chink,'  or  voice. 
Foundation  of  all  vowels,  such  as  I  (i).  Incorporated  in 
voiced  consonants,  as  in  e  (j). 

5.  Nasality;  pictorial  of  the  pendulous  soft-palate. 

Dot.  Narroivness-deGiner,  as  in  I  (i). 

Hook.   Wideness-de^ner,  as  in  f  (i). 

Cross-stroke.  Rounding^  as  in  f  (y). 

Upright-stroke.  Stopping,  as  in  a  (k). 

There  ai*e  other  elementary  signs  which  are  employed  only 
as  modifiers. 

The  place  where  each  sound  is  formed  is  shown  by  the 
direction   in  which    the   symbol   is  turned.      Thus  a  =  (k), 

D  =  (p),  D  =  (t). 

The  following  is  the  complete  alphabet  of  types. 
16  Consonants. 


0 

' 

c 

G 

C 

*K 

a 

*G 

■ 

X 

• 

€ 

C 

8 

*e 

a 
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1 

I 

I 

] 

\ 
\ 

1 

T 

I 

3 

I 

1 

f 

} 

1 

1 

T 

f 

J 

1 

I 

7  Glides. 


^07)1 


*J 


*?         *A 


*i^ 


14  Modifiers. 


I  I       I      ' 


H        * 


*> 


*Osf 


4  Tones. 


-      .      '     r 


The  types  are  reversible,  and  the  consonant  ones,  being 
square,  can  be  turned  in  any  direction,  so  that,  for  instance, 
C'  0>  O,  O  ^^^  ^11  printed  from  one  type.  The  complete 
alphabet  of  129  single  letters  is,  therefore,  printed  from  the 
above  61  types. 

Certain  typographical  modifications  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell 
himself,  and  adopted  in  our  revised  alphabet,  will  be  described 
hereafter. 

We  can  now  proceed  to  the  detailed  descriptions  of  the 
separate  symbols. 


Rudimentary  Symbols  (F.  S.,  46-9). 

These  are  defined  by  Bell  as  'those  which  represent  the 
elements  of  interjectional  or  inarticulate  utterance'. 

1.  O.  When  the  glottis  and  the  super-glottal  passage 
are  perfectly  open,  the  breath  creates  no  sound  in  its  emis- 
sion. A  moderate  degree  of  expulsiveness  to  render  the 
'  aspiration '    audible    is    implied.      [Bell    uses    this    letter 
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throughout  as  the  symbol  of  the  various  (h)-sounds  in 
language,  not  knowing  that  they  are  (apparently)  always 
accompanied  by  glottal  narrowing  (Hh.,  §  195).  He  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  glide-nature  (Hh.^  §  197,  note  d) 
of  (h),^  and  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  to  denote  it 
by  >  (No.  12),  as  was  afterwards  done  by  Mr.  Nicol  and 
my  self.  J 

2.  I.  When  the  glottis  is  contracted  to  a  nan-ow  chink, 
the  breath  in  passing  sets  the  edges  of  the  orifice — the 
'  vocal  ligaments '  —  in  vibration,  and  creates  sonorous 
'  voice '.      [The   description   is    not    absolutely    correct :    see 

m.,§n.] 

3.  0.  When  the  glottis  is  open,  and  the  super- glottal  passage 
is  contracted,  the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non-sonorous 
rustling  or  friction  which  is  called  '  whisper '.  [This  is  a 
description,  not  of  ordinary  whisper,  but  of  the  wheeze  (i) 
{Hh.,  §  20).  Bell  was  not  aware  that  the  former  is  produced 
by  simple  narrowing  of  the  lower  glottis.] 

4.  0.  Compound  of  o  and  I,  and  denotes  whisper  and  voice 
heard  simultaneously.  [Here,  of  course,  the  o  can  only  denote 
super-glottal  action.] 

5.  X.  Glottal 'catch'. 

6.  s.  Nasality. 

7.  *9e.  Compound  of  s  and  o,  and  denotes  guttural  contrac- 
tion with  nasality,  as  heard  in  the  French  sounds  in^  on,  &c. 
In  these  elements  there  is  a  gliding  semi-consonant  effect  in 
the  throat  as  well  as  nasal  modification.  [See  Hb.j  p.  211, 
note  to  §  22.  French  nasality  seems  to  be  only  a  stronger 
development  of  the  preceding  one,  due  to  further  lowering  of 
the  uvula.] 

8.  I.  Trill. 

9.  10.  A,  V  by  themselves,  refer  to  the  aperture  of  the 
mouth  as  aflfected  by  the  close  (a)  or  open  (v)  position  of  the 
jaws.  Following  other  symbols,  a  denotes  configurative 
compression,  with  consequent  percussion  on  leaving  the 
configuration ;  and  v  denotes  configurative  openness  or  organic 
laxity.     Thus : 

»  Written  (h)  in  the  Hb. 
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OA.  An   exhaustive  aspiration  from  upward   pressure   of 
the  diaphragm ;— a  wheeze.     [Hardly  correct:    a 
wheeze  seems  to  require  super-glottal  contraction.] 
ov.  A  gentle  inaudible  aspiration. 

XA.  Glottal  closure  with  distention  of  the   larynx   from 
pressure  on  the  confined  breath,  and  percussive 
emission  on  opening  the  passage  ; — a  cough. 
11,  12.  <,  >.      Whisper  or  voice  may  be  produced  by  air 
going  inwards  (<)  or  by  breath  coming  out  (>).     All  symbols 
except  <  and  *  imply  emission.     Symbol  >  is  used  to  denote 
a    transitional    emission   from   the   symbolized   configuration 
in    passing   from   one   position   to   another.      The    eflfect    is 
difterent    from    the   throat-aspiration,    O.      Thus    from    the 
shut  position  of  the  glottis  (x)  we  may  either  open  sharply 
upon  an  utterance  of  voice  (xi)  or  we  may  ease  off  the  pres- 
sure of  the   'catch'  by  interpolating  a  'breath-glide'  (x>i). 
[This  makes  >  practically  identical  with  my  (h),  both  before 
and  after  vowels  {Hh.^  §  195-9)  and  in  aspirated  stops  {Hh., 
§222).] 

13.  **.  Signifies  that  the  organic  separation  or  recoil  from 
any  symbolized  position — which  is  always  implied  in  final 
elements  when  the  '  stop  '  is  not  written — does  not  take  place. 
Thus  X*  is  an  unfinished  '  catch ',  in  forming  which,  the 
impulse  ceases  with  the  closure  of  the  glottis.  The  effect 
of  organic  'stop'  is  implied  between  elements  in  verbal 
combinations,  such  as  tl  in  outlaiu.  td  in  outdo,  &c. ;  where, 
necessarily,  the  t  is  not  followed  by  organic  recoil,  as  it 
would  be  at  the  end  of  a  word.  In  these  cases,  of  course, 
the  '  stop '  does  not  require  to  be  written.  [These  two  cases 
are  distinct.  The  latter  is  simply  one  of  absence  of  glide 
(breath-glide  in  the  two  words  cited).  The  former  means 
cessation  of  out-breathing  before  the  recoil,  not  absence  of 
recoil.  A  stop  maintained  indefinitely  without  recoil  would 
cause  suffocation.] 

3  4).  *  *.  In  verbal  combinations  of  elementary  sounds,  each 
element  is  inseparably  joined  to  the  succeeding  one.  When 
any  element,  except  the  last  in  a  combination,  is  finished 
independently  of  what  follows,  the  sign  of  '  hiatus '  (*)  is 
used.     The  effect  of  *  will  be  understood  by  pronouncing  the 
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word  *  bedtime ',  in  which  the  d  and  t  are  not  disjoined,  in 
contrast  with  the  separate  pronunciation  of  the  two  words 
^hed,  time'.  Symbol  >  is  an  aspirated  hiatus;  symbol  '  is 
non-aspirated — a  mere  interval.  [This  symbol  is  practically 
a  breath-glide  {Hb.,  §  215),  and  is  superseded  when  we  have 
proper  signs  for  the  various  glides.  For  glideless  combinations 
see  Hb.,  §  239.] 

15.  **.  Denotes  a  very  'abrupt'  utterance,  shorter  than 
ordinary  'short  quantity'.  The  latter  is  implied  in  all 
symbols  where  no  sign  of  quantity  is  written. 

16.  ♦.  Sign  of  long  quantity,  or  *  holder '.  Extra  prolonga- 
tion may  be  denoted  by  ♦♦. 

17.  *'.  The  sign  of  'accent'  or  stress  distinguishes  the 
syllable  in  a  word,  or  the  element  in  a  combination,  which 
receives  the  principal  impulse.  The  mark  is  placed  before 
the  accented  syllable.  [No  sign  provided  for  secondary 
stress.]  This  sign  inverted  is  used  to  mark  emphasis  or 
sentence-stress.  [This  is  superfluous,  as  the  distinction  between 
stress  and  emphasis  is  only  logical,  not  phonetic] 

Consonants  (51-69). 

The  separate  symbols  are  c  (primary),  c  (divided),  a  (shut), 
Q  [=  Qj]  (nasal),  together  with  the  corresponding  voiced  e,  8, 
a,  Q.  The  place  of  the  sound  is  indicated  by  the  direction 
of  the  curve,  thus :  c  back  (x),  o  front  (9),  o  point  (r),  o  lip  (0). 
Curves  of  different  direction  are  united  in  one  symbol  to 
show  simultaneous  action,  as  in  o  (ja.)  =  o-f  c,  a  (xv)  =  c  +  o, 
the  large  curve  showing  the  preponderating  element.  Voiced 
consonants  are  distinguished  by  the  insertion  of  the  voice- 
symbol:  (D(j),  a  (g). 

Other  positions  are  expressed  by  the  modifiers  *{  (inner),  *( 
(outer),  c  (inverted),  0  (protruded) :  d{  (tj,  u\  (t^),  Dc  (tj.),  Da  (tf). 

Other  modifiers  are :  A  (closeness)  and  v  (openness),  as  in 
DA  (blowing  to  cool)  and  ov  (expressive  of  faintness,  or  want 
of  air) ;  5  (nasality),  as  in  cdj  (jn) ;  t  (trill),  as  in  cdi  (rr). 

The  following  are  applied  to  stops : 

*0^.  Emission  stopper  (62).^     Organic  separation  without 

*  Note  that  the  last  lino  of  p.  69  should  be  transferred  to  the  top  of  p.  C2. 
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emission.  The  '  stop '  (*)  shows  that  the  action  is  conjunctive 
only;  and  the  'emission-stopper'  signifies  that  the  organs 
are  separated  after  contact,  but  that  the  breath  is  retained. 
[There  is  no  reason  why  this  modifier  should  not  be  applied 
to  other  sounds  as  well  as  stops.  In  fact,  Bell  himself  says, 
after  treating  of  Consonant  Suctions,  under  the  head  Gon- 
scniant  Actions  ^uithout  Breath  (62) :  *  All  the  consonant 
configurations  of  every  kind — primary  and  divided  as  well  as 
shut — may  be  formed  without  either  emission  or  suction.  If 
the  breath  within  the  mouth  be  compressed  behind  the 
articulating  organs  while  an  inner  closure  is  held,  a  distinct, 
and  in  some  cases,  a  powerfully  percussive  effect  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  abrupt  separation  of  the  organs.  The  signs  0^ 
and  Oh  represent  the  two  modes  of  this  mere  motion  of  the 
organs  of  speech.'  Bell  apparently  means  to  include  both 
the  action  just  described  (Og)  and  the  clicks  (Oh)  under  the 
designation  *  mere  motion  of  the  organs  of  speech '.] 

■^0^.  Suction  Stopper  (62).  Suction  and  organic  separation 
without  inhalation.  The  formation  of  the  shut  consonants  by 
suction  (<)  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar  class  of  elements.  The  lip- 
shut  symbol  followed  by  the  sign  of  suction  (d<)  represents 
a  sound  interjectionally  expressive  of  sudden  pain  ;  but  there 
may  be  suction  during  the  organic  contact  and  separation 
of  the  organs  without  ingoing  air.  For  this  effect  the 
special  sign  'suction  stopper'  is  provided.  The  lip-,  point-, 
and  front-shut  actions  performed  in  this  way,  and  the  point- 
shut  with  side  termination  (oh),  produce  a  series  of  sounds 
or  'clicks'  which  are  very  common  in  interjectional  or 
inarticulate  utterance,  and  which  are  elements  of  ordinary 
speech  in  some  African  languages.  Compare  also  note  on  the 
Zulu  clicks  (125).  [This  method  of  symbolizing  the  clicks 
is  very  ingenious.  The  air  is  sucked  from  between  the 
tongue  and  palate  from  behind,  so  that  its  movement  is 
necessarily  inwards,  which  is  expressed  by  the  <,  the  (•)  show- 
ing that  this  inward  movement  is  not  obtained  by  ordinary 
inhalation.] 

H  Side  opener  (61).  Lateral  or  '  divided  '  termination  instead 
of  organic  recoil. 
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"  Unilateral.  Opening  of  a  single  lateral  passage.  [This 
modification  can  be  applied  also  to  unstopped  consonants  and 
vowels.     Hh.,  §  134.] 

Bell  remarks  (61)  :  '  When  a  shut  consonant  precedes 
a  nasal  one  of  the  same  organic  formation,  the  oral  organs 
are  not  disjoined,  but  the  nasal  valve  is  simply  opened,  as  in 
pm  (dQ)  in  chapman^  &c.  The  independent  completion  of 
the  shut  consonant  in  such  cases  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  coalescence,  which  requires  all  the  elements  of  a 
word  to  be  joined  together  without  hiatus.'  He  then  proceeds 
to  symbolize  the  'nasal  termination'  of  a  final  shut  consonant 
by  D5 :  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  foregoing  to 
write  dQ,  as  also  Dco,  DCO"  instead  of  his  dh  and  D".  There  is 
no  reason  why  these  combinations  should  be  only  final. 

A  few  of  the  consonant-symbols  require  special  discussion. 

O,  0  and  e  have  been  noticed  above  (pp.  297,  298). 

xj  (60).  There  can  be  no  inner  variety  of  the  catch,  but 
an  outer  formation,  or  closure  of  the  super-glottal  passage, 
yields  a  distinct  percussion,  which  is  very  common  in  Chinese 
and  many  other  languages.  The  closure  is  effected  by 
depression  of  the  epiglottis,  as  in  the  act  of  swallowing. 
[I  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  definite  idea  of  this  sound.] 

*Q  (s)-  Front- mixed  (52).  The  front  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  both  raised,  so  as  to  bring  the  convex  surface  of  the 
tongue  close  to  the  front  of  the  palatal  arch,  and  the  point  of 
the  tongue,  at  the  same  time,  close  to  the  upper  gum. 

*2J  (/)•  Point-mixed.  The  point  and  the  front  of  the 
tongue  both  raised — the  latter  to  a  less  degree  than  for  Q — 
bringing  the  front  surface  of  the  tongue  near  the  rim  of  the 
palatal  arch.  [See  Hh.,  §§  112,  114.  This  can  only  represent 
a  voiceless  palatalized  cd,  (i;;),  which  is  quite  distinct  from  (J).] 

*S*2  (W  (58).  Front-mixed-divided  has  its  centre  check 
at  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  its  apertures  between  the  edges  of 
the  flattened  point  and  the  teeth  or  the  upper  gum,  the  front 
of  the  tongue  having  considerable  convexity  within  the  arch  of 
the  palate.  [See  Hh.^  §  110,  where  i^)  is  described  as  simply 
breath  directed  on  to  the  teeth  by  (the  flattened,  or  even 
concave)  tongue.     The  convexity  of  the  tongue  described  by 
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Bell  would  convei*t  the  English  (S)  into  the  Danish  ("S;), 
Hh.,  §  128.  Lastly,  division  could  only  produce  some  variety 
of  (1).  If  we  take  the  symbol  literally  as  co  +  o,  it  can  only 
mean  a  voiceless  Italian  gl  modified  by  (r).  q,  the  point- 
divided,  is  described  by  Bell  as  '  (having)  its  apertures  over 
the  sides  of  the  middle  of  the  tongue,  the  point  being  in 
contact  with  the  upper  gum ;  the  front  surface  of  the  tongue 
is  flattened  or  slightly  concave,  so  that  the  apertures  are 
large  and  productive  of  but  little  friction  or  sibilation '.] 

*W  (^^)-  Point-mixed-divided  has  the  apertures  of  Q  (1) 
narrowed  by  convexity  of  the  tongue,  and  the  breath  is  in 
consequence  strongly  sibilant.  [This  is,  according  to  Bell 
(93),  the  Welsh  II,  usually  identified  with  co",  and  the  Zulu 
hi.  The  voiced  sound  he  identifies  as  the  Zulu  dhl.  It  is  not 
clear  in  what  way  the  sound  is  supposed  to  differ  from  the 
preceding  one.  The  Welsh  II  certainly  has  a  strong  sibilant 
effect,  but  this  can  be  effected  by  spreading  out  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  by  convexity  of  its  front,  and 
I  conjecture  that  the  Zulu  dhl  is  simply  such  a  (buzzed)  CD. 
Taken  literally  ^  ought  to  represent  i\j) — the  ordinary 
French  I  in  belle  (Hb.,  §  132).] 

3  (f).  Lip-divided  is  formed  by  placing  the  centre  of 
the  lower  lip  on  the  edges  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the 
breath  hisses  through  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  or 
between  the  teeth  and  the  lip.  A  similar  effect  of  divided 
formation  results  from  placing  the  lower  on  the  upper  lip, 
instead  of  the  teeth,  and  directing  the  breath  over  the 
corners  of  the  lips.  This  peculiarity  would  be  represented 
by  the  modifier  (o)  *to  lip'  after  the  lip-divided  symbol 
(33).  [Hb.  118,  133,  and  note,  p.  213.  Bell's  own  analysis 
contradicts  his  symbolization  of  (f)  as  a  divided :  the  true  lip- 
divided  is  the  sound  he  writes  33.] 

These  errors  of  symbolization  are  evidently  due  to  the 
attempt  to  uphold  the  symmetry  of  the  system,  even  where 
its  gi'ound-plan  is  defective.  It  certainly  is  a  defect  that  there 
is  no  sign  for  the  teeth-position,  which  would  enable  {]>)  and  (f) 
to  fall  into  their  natural  places  *  point-teeth '  and  '  lip-teeth  * 
respectively,     (s)  and  (J)  are  more  difficult  to  deal  with.     It 
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may  be  noted  that  Bell's  providing  a  sign  (lA;)  for  the  very  rare 
(tv),  while  leaving  the  frequently  occurring  (s^),  (Jj),  (Jv),  (jv) 
unsymbolized,  is  also  due  to  the  exigencies  of  symmetry,  which 
allows  only  opposite  curves  to  be  united  in  one  symbol,  and 
hence  excludes  o4-o,  n  +o,  &c.  The  way  in  which  the 
revised  alphabet  meets  these  difficulties  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
The  following  is  Bell's  '  General  Scheme  of  Consonants ' 
(66). 
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In  Bell's  nomenclature  the  place  is  named  first  and  voice 
last :  D  lip-shut-voice.  Consonants  of  two  curves  he  calls 
'  mixed  ',  thus  o  is  '  lip-mixed ',  a  '  back-mixed  '.  It  seems 
simpler  to  name  both  organs :  lip-back,  back-lip.  Bell  calls 
a,  &c.,  '  shut '  consonants,  instead  of  the  more  usual  '  stop '. 
I  have  also  substituted  '  open '  for  his  '  primary '. 

Glides  (69-70). 

Bell's  symbolization  of  the  non-syllabic  vowels  with  which 
diphthongs  are  formed  is  the  one  general  feature  of  his 
alphabet  which  has  met  with  least  approval  among  phone- 
ticians. 

'  The  primary  consonants  are  formed  by  the  breath  or 
voice  issuing  with  a  degi-ee  of  friction,  sibilation  or  buzzing, 
through  a  narrow  passage  over  the  back,  front,  &c.,  of  the 
toDgue,  or  between  the  lips.  When  the  configurative  channel 
is  so  far  expanded  as  to  remove  compression  or  buzzing  from 
the  voice,  a  series  of  semi-consonant,  semi-vowel  sounds 
results,  which  we  call  "  glides  ".  These  elements  are  only 
transitional  sounds.  If  they  had  a  fixed  configuration,  they 
would  be  vowels,  and  would  form  syllables ;  as  even  the  closer 
consonants  do  when  their  configuration  is  held. 

'  The  glides  being  thus  intermediate  to  consonants  and 
vowels,  are  appropriately  represented  by  the  organic  con- 
sonant curves  joined  subordiuately  to  vowel-stems ;  thus  S 
[from  o].  The  glides  unite  with  vowels  to  form  diphthongs, 
or  double  sounds  with  a  single  syllabic  impulse.  The  vowel- 
stems  (i,  i)  are  now  specifically  employed  by  themselves  to 
denote  non-syllabic  vowel  murmurs.' 

He  thus  describes  a  vowel  (71) : 

'  A  vowel  is  a  syllabic  sound  moulded  by  a  definite  and 
momentarily  jixed^  or  tense,  configm-ation  of  the  free  channel 
of  the  mouth,  and  creating  no  oral  sibilation  or  friction  in 
its  emission.  A  vowel  without  a  fixed  configuration  loses  its 
syllabic  effect  and  becomes  a  glide ;  and  a  glide  with  sibila- 
tion or  friction  in  the  oral  channel  becomes  a  consonant. 
Consonants,    like    glides,    are    merely   transitional    sounds ; 
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but  their  configurations  may  be  held  so  as  to  receive  syllabic 
impulse,  in  which  case  a  consonant  without  a  vowel  has  the 
effect  of  a  syllable.    All  vowels  make  syllables.' 

This  view  of  '  glides '  being  intermediate  to  consonants 
and  vowels  is  the  result  of  confusion  between  two  distinct 
divisions  of  sounds,  namely,  that  of  syllabic  and  non-syllabic, 
and  that  of  consonant  and  vowel.  The  latter  is  entirely  the 
result  of  the  position  of  the  organs,  while  the  former  is 
purely  relative,  dependent  mainly  on  stress,  secondarily  on 
quantity  (Hb.,  §§  189,  250).  Any  sound,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel,  may  be  either  syllabic^  that  is,  a  syllable-former,  or 
the  contrary.  Any  consonant  whatever,  not  merely  (1),  (n),  &c., 
may  constitute  a  syllable,  and  any  vowel  may  be  made  non- 
syllabic  without  the  slightest  modification  of  the  position 
with  which  it  is  formed.  Bell's  intermediate  symbols  would 
be  defensible  only  if  glides  were  formed  with  a  degree  of 
friction  or  closeness  intermediate  to  that  of  consonants  and 
vowels,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  is  also  clear  that  there 
must  be  as  many  glide-  as  there  are  vowel-symbols,  but  Bell 
provides  only  eight  glides  to  represent  the  thirty-six  vowels. 
Thus,  the  six  vowels  I,  I,  [,  [,  i,  i  are  all  represented  by  the 
single  glide  X.  Some  vowels,  such  as  T,  have  not  even  an 
approximate  glide  to  correspond. 

The  remaining  glide-symbols  are  really  weakened  consonants, 
such  as  5c?,  which  is  a  weak  co  (r). 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  glide-symbols.  Bell's 
key- words  are  given  by  him  on  p.  94  of  his  book. 

*>  Breath-glide.  A  transitional  aspiration  of  organic 
quality  corresponding  to  that  of  the  adjoining  elements,  =  a 
soft  effect  of  c,  o,  &c.  [See  p.  300,  above.  Bell's  key- word 
is  the  Irish  p'aper.] 

I  Voice-glide.  Vocal  murmur,  =  a  non-syllabic  effect  of  *[. 
[Non-syllabic  \  (e)  implies  a  definite  position — the  mid-mixed- 
narrow,  but  it  is  also  possible  to  make  a  voice-murmur  in 
passing  from  one  position  to  another,  of  so  transient  a  character 
that  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  definite  configuration. 
I  ought  to  be  used  to  denote  this  sound  only.  Key-word,  the 
English  va'ry,'] 
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i  Round-glide.  Rounded  murmur,  =  a  non-syllabic  effect 
^fl(<^)'  [Compare  the  remarks  on  i.  Key- word,  American 
and  Cockney  7iow.  This  is  rather  the  ordinary  English 
pronunciation.] 

*67n  Throat-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  e  (.i),  re- 
sembling the  vowel  j  («).  [This  comparison  is  misleading,  as 
there  is  no  throat  action  in  j.  The  key-word  given  is  a 
'  peculiar '  pronunciation  of  ave.  Bell  told  me  that  my  own 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  r  in  hear,  &c.,  was  this  throat- 
glide,  but  I  believe  it  is  simply  a  glide-j  (a).'] 

*J  Back-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  G  (5),  resembling 
the  vowel  ]  (-b)  or  1  (ra).     [Key-word,  are  =  smooth  burr.] 

*?  Back-round-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  G  {?>iv), 
resembling  the  vowel  }  (o).  [Key- word,  out  =  smooth  burr 
labialized.] 

*/^  Front-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  (o  (j),  resembling 
the  vowel  I  (i).  [Key-words,  English  die,  day.  The  sound 
here  is,  of  course,  a  glide-I,  not  I.] 

*S  Front-round-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  o)  with 
lip-modification,  resembling  the  vowel  f  (y).  [Key- word, 
North  Irish  Tiew.] 

*5d  Point-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  ci)  (r),  resem- 
bling the  vowel  j  (a).  [Key-word,  English  ave.  This  seems 
to  be  a  compromise  between  Bell's  half-Scotch,  half-elocu- 
tionary pronunciation  of  the  English  vowel-r  as  (i)v  (without 
trill),  and  the  ordinary  glide-j  or  j  pronunciation.] 

*^  Point-round-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  cd,  with 
lip-modification,  resembling  the  vowel  j  (0).  [Key-word, 
English  our.] 

*5e  Lip-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  3  (/3),  resembling 
the  vowel  1  (ii).     [Key- word,  French  lui.] 

^i  Lip-round-glide.  A  semi-vowelized  sound  of  3  (w), 
resembling  the  vowel  i  (u).  [The  combination  of  'lip'  and 
'  round '  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  tautology ;  by  *  rounding ' 
Bell  here  implies  inner  rounding  {Hb.,  §  37,  9).  Key-word, 
English  now,  which  seems  to  be  generally  pronounced  with 
g]ide-t  or  j,  Bell's  i.] 

In  Bell's  nomenclature  glide  comes  last :  5Z,  lip-round-glide. 

X  2 
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Vowels  (71-80). 
Bell's  definition  of  a  vowel  has  been  quoted  already  (p.  305). 
FHmary  [my  na^^roiu]  vowels  are  those  which  are  most 
allied  to  consonants,  the  voice-channel  being  expanded  only 
so  far  as  to  remove  all  fricative  quality.  The  same  organic 
adjustments  form  wide  vowels  when  the  resonance-cavity  is 
enlarged  behind  the  configurative  aperture — the  physical 
cause  of  wide  quality  being  retraction  of  the  soft  palate,  and 
expansion  of  the  pharynx.  [See  Hb.,  §§  24,  25,  where  the  dis- 
tinction of  narrow  and  wide  is  shown  to  depend  on  the  shape 
of  the  tongue,  and  to  apply  to  consonants  also.  The  narrowing 
of  hack  sounds  appears,  however,  to  be  due  to  tension  and 
consequent  advancing  of  the  uvula,  often  with  a  simultaneous 
sympathetic  retraction  of  the  tongue.  The  flexible  soft  palate 
has,  therefore,  the  same  function  in  the  back  of  the  mouth  as 
the  flexible  front  of  the  tongue  has  in  the  front  of  the  mouth.] 
The  vowels  are  divided  into  three  classes  of  palato-lingual 
formations,  according  as  the  oral  cavity  is  moulded  mainly 
by  the  hack,  the  front,  or  the  mixed  (back  and  front)  attitudes 
of  the  tongue. 

The  symbol  of  voice  (i)  is  the  basis  or  '  stem '  of  all  the 
vowel  lettei*s.  To  this  stem  a>  primary  or  ivide  definer  (p.  296, 
above)  is  joined,  to  the  inner  side  for  back,  to  the  outer  for 
front,  and  to  both  sides  for  mixed  vowels. 

Three  degrees  of  elevation  of  the  tongue  in  its  back,  front, 
or  mixed  attitudes  are  discriminated  by  the  position  of  the 
definers  on  the  vowel-stem.     Thus : 

Primary.  Wide. 

hack    mixed    front  hack    mixed    front 

high.    Ira       T  i         XL  1  m       1  *i        £  i 

mid.     ]«        \e        [e.  3^'        X  ^         C^ 

low.     ]  V        ja        X*  J^        X^        I* 

(These)  lingual  positions  yield  another  series  of  vowels 
when  the  voice-channel  is  *  rounded '  and  the  apertures  of  the 
lips  contracted.  The  mechanical  cause  of  round  quality 
commences  in  the  super-glottal  passage,  and  extends  through 
the  whole  mouth-tube,  by  lateral  compression  of  the  buccal 
cavities  and  reduction  of  the   labial   aperture.      The   last — 
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lip-modification — being  the  visible  cause  of  round  quality, 
is  assumed  as  representative  of  the  effect.  The  amount  of 
lip-modification  corresponds  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the 
tongue:  high  vowels  have  the  narrowest,  low  the  broadest, 
and  mid  an  intermediate  aperture. 

The  lips  are  drawn  across  the  aperture  of  a  lingual  vowel  in 
order  to  round  its  quality;  and  the  resulting  effect  is  sym- 
bolized by  a  short  line  drawn  across  the  vowel-stem. 


Primary. 

Wide. 

back 

mixed    front 

back 

mixed 

front 

high. 

1  u 

I  U        f  y 

1  u 

I  il 

iy 

mid. 

}o 

\o         {e 

^0 

%o 

^» 

loiv. 

J  » 

JO         I  ce 

J  ^ 

I  ^ 

I  <» 

The  effect  of  rounding,  not  being  dependent  on  the  lips 
alone,  is  producible — with  some  peculiarity — without  con- 
traction of  the  labial  aperture.  The  sign  of  *  inner '  forma- 
tion may  be  used  to  denote  this  mode  of  pronunciation.  Thus 
1  {  =  00  rounded  without  the  lips. 

Other  faintly  different  shades  of  vowel-sound  are  possible ; 
as,  for  instance,  from  giving  a  greater  or  less  than  the 
ordinary  or  symmetrical  degree  of  lip-modification.  Even 
these  delicate  varieties  may  be  perfectly  expressed  by  the 
modifiers  'close'  (a),  *open'  (v),  'inner'  ({),  'outer'  ([),  or  by 
'  linked '  symbols. 

In  naming  the  vowels  height  comes  first,  rounding  last: 
\  mid-mixed-wide-round. 

Linked  Symbols  (80). 

Peculiar  oral  combinations  may  be  indicated  at  pleasure 
by  writing  two  organic  symbols  with  a  'link'  (<>)  between 
them,  to  show  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  simultaneously, 
not  in  succession.  Thus,  (i^o-^^  labialized  r,  cdoc  gutturalized 
r,  &c.  Any  two  elements  may  be  thus  linked,  where  a  single 
symbol  does  not  express  the  whole  mechanism  of  a  peculiar 
sound.  Thus  the  low-back  vowel  linked  to  the  lip-consonant 
(joq)  would  show  close  labial  modification  of  a  sound  which, 
when  normally  rounded,  is  associated  with  a  broad  aperture 
of  the  lips. 
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Governing  Signs  (80). 

A  pair  of  linked  symbols  within  parentheses  may  be  used  as 
governing  signs  to  denote  habitual  peculiarities  of  any  kind, 
and  thus  save  the  writing  of  the  latter  at  every  instance  of 
their  occurrence.  Thus  the  nasal  sign  or  back  consonant 
linked  to  any  element  will  show  a  general  nasalizing  or 
gutturalizing  of  that  particular  sound,  as  (cooj:)  I  nasal,  (cooc:) 
I  guttural. 

A  more  general  indication  of  such  peculiarities,  without 
reference  to  any  specific  element,  will  be  furnished  by  writing 
the  link  before  the  nasal,  &c.,  sign  by  itself,  within  parentheses, 
as  (oqa:)  close  lips,  (o5:)  general  nasal  quality. 

Tones  (82). 

-  Level  tone. 

'  Simple  rising  iu flexion. 

^  Simple  fall. 

"  Compound  rise — falling  and  rising  with  a  single  impulse 
of  voice. 

.  Compound  fall — rising  and  falling  with  a  single  impulse 
of  voice. 

In  the  notation  of  tones  no  more  is  aimed  at  than  the 
discrimination  of  the  radical  varieties.  The  types  for  tones 
being,  however,  reversible,  may  be  used  to  indicate  relative 
pitch  as  well  as  inflexion.     Thus  : 

j'  high-pitched  rise. 

j^  low-pitched  rise. 

Modulation,  or  change  of  key,  is  symbolized  by 
r  Key  elevated. 


J 


Key  depressed. 


Other  Signs. 

o.  (88.)  Whistle. 

(82.)  Other  alphabetic  forms  may  be  introduced  to  show 
the  combinations  c^o,  c^o,  &c.,  with  excess  of  either  element. 
The  sign  of  trill,  inner  or  outer  formation,  &c.,  may  be 
similarly  combined,  by  superposition,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
letter  to  which  they  refer. 
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Revised  Okganic  Alphabet. 
General  Principles. 

In  the  above  exposition  I  have  abstained  as  far  as  possible 
from  criticism,  only  pointing  out  the  more  obvious  errors  of 
BelFs  analysis  for  the  readers  guidance.  It  will  now  be 
necessary  to  cany  out  our  criticism  in  detail,  in  order  to 
justify  the  alterations  proposed.  These  alterations  are  of  two 
kinds,  (1)  those  which  deal  with  the  shapes  of  the  letters, 
(2)  those  which  are  the  result  of  difference  of  analysis. 

Before  entering  on  the  details  of  the  former  class  of  altera- 
tions, it  will  be  as  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  principles 
of  sound-symbolization  from  a  purely  graphic  point  of  view. 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  main  requisites  are  distinctiveness 
and  simplicity,  which  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  opp*osed  to  one 
another,  this  opposition  becoming  more  and  more  marked 
as  the  number  of  letters  increases.  The  co-existence  of 
such  letters  as  I  1  i  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  of  o  c  e,  is  a  sin  against  distinctiveness,  while  such 
letters  as  g,  Sanskrit  ^  =  o,  or  almost  any  one  of  the 
German  capitals,  are  equally  objectionable  from  the  second 
point  of  view.  The  complexity  of  the  Roman  alphabet  is 
enormously  increased  by  its  often  having  perfectly  distinct 
forms  for  the  same  letter  according  as  it  is  lower  case, 
capital,  or  italic — a  A  a,  g  G  g.  It  is  evident  that  no  forms 
can  be  more  distinctive  and,  at  the  same  time,  simpler  than 
those  on  which  Visible  Speech  is  mainly  based — I  0.  The 
distinctiveness  of  Visible  Speech  is,  however,  limited  by 
its  principle  of  indicating  the  relations  of  the  sounds  by 
a  corresponding  resemblance  between  their  symbols,  so  that, 
of  course,  the  more  closely  allied  two  sounds  are,  the  slighter 
will  be  the  difference  between  their  symbols.  It  has,  for 
instance,  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  Visible  Speech  that 
its  distinction  between  narrow  and  wide  is  too  minute.  I 
do  not  believe  that  it  is,  but  if  it  were — if  the  distinction 
between  I  and  I  were  one  which  might  easily  escape  a 
cursory  reader — it  is  of  little  importance,  the  distinction  not 
being  meant  for  cursory  readers,  and  the  objectors  forgetting 
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that  in  ordinary  Roman  spelling,  as  in  the  English  words 
pick  and  pique,  the  difference  between  narrow  and  wide  is  left 
absolutely  unmarked. 

The  Roman  alphabet  has  reached  its  present  high  standard 
of  simplicity  and  clearness  by  a  gradual  process  of  wearing 
down  and  elimination  extending  over  thousands  of  yeai*s,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Visible  Speech,  although  an 
independent  and  a-priorily  constructed  system,  has  many 
letters  which  are,  as  regards  the  elements  they  are  composed 
of,  identical  with  Roman  ones.  Thus  the  following  Roman 
letters  reappear  almost  or  quite  unchanged  in  Visible  Speech : 
0  c  f  /  J  I  1  ic,  while  others  contain  the  same  elements :  j  e  D  u. 

An  objection  which  generally  suggests  itself  to  those  unac- 
quainted with  Visible  Speech  is  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
symbol  turned  different  ways  is  confusing.  To  this  it  may 
be  answered  that  exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  in  Roman, 
where  b,  d,  p,  q  are  distinguished  solely  by  the  direction  of 
one  and  the  same  combination,  which  only  requires  to  have 
its  stem  shortened  to  become  the  Visible  Speech  symbol  of  a 
stopped  consonant. 

If  experience  shows  that  any  of  the  letters  are  not  dis- 
tinctive enough,  it  will  be  easy  to  add  marks  or  make  slight 
modifications,  as  long  as  they  do  not  obscure  the  groundwork 
of  the  symbol.  This  is  in  fact  already  done  in  such  pairs  as 
CD  <i),  where  the  divided  consonant  is  beaded,  to  distinguish 
it  still  further  from  the  open  one. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  details,  beginning  with  the  purely 
formal  alterations. 

The  most  important  and  general  one  consists  in  a  return  to 
BelFs  original  plan  of  casting  the  consonants  on  oblong 
instead  of  square  bodies,  which  requires  twelve  additional 
types,  and  making  the  vowels  ascend  and  descend  above  and 
below  the  line,  high  vowels  ascending,  low  descending,  and 
mid  both  ascending  and  descending,  which  makes  the  vowel- 
symbols  more  distinctive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  infonns  the 
eye  of  the  number  of  syllables  in  a  letter-group.  This 
naturally  suggests  a  further  reform,  namely,  to  abolish  Bell's 
vowel-glides,   and   make   non-syllabic   vowels   of   the   same 
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height  as  the  consonants:  thus:  all  (kui),  3^^  (a^)j  V"  (*")• 
I  and  I  are  retained. 

Glide  consonants  are  indicated  by  a  following  ),  thus  Co)  is 
a  glide  (1),  and  (d)  is  exactly  equivalent  to  £.  Glideless  com- 
bination is  indicated  by  ^,  thus  a^co  is  (kl)  without  any 
glide  between  the  (k)  and  (1). 

In  the  consonants  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  work 
with  Bell's  nasals,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  the  corresponding  stops,  especially  on  a  small 
scale.  The  difficulty  lies  in  combining  the  three  elements 
CI  J  in  compact  and  distinctive  symbols,  allowing  also  for  the 
addition  of  the  voice-stroke.  After  many  trials  the  simple 
remedy  suggested  itself  of  omitting  the  c  altogether,  com- 
bining the  I  and  j,  and  indicating  the  place  of  the  nasal  by 
the  direction  of  the  i,  thus :  J  (q),  L  (u),  T  (n),  r  (m),  the  voice- 
stroke  being  added  thus:  d,  l,  7,  F.  These  forms  are  less 
elegant  than  the  original  ones,  but  are  as  simple,  distinctive, 
and  self-interpreting  as  is  possible. 

We  now  turn  to  those  modifications  and  additions  which 
have  been  made  necessary  by  divergent  analysis  and  increased 
knowledge. 

In  the  consonants  a  special  symbol  for  'teeth*  has  been 
adopted,  namely  u,  the  angle  being  pictorial  of  the  edges  of 
the  teeth.  The  other  organs  concerned  in  the  production  of 
a  teeth  consonant  are  indicated  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
symbol  is  turned  :  \j  point- teeth  (J>),  >  lip-teeth  (f).  To  indicate 
the  'blade'  position  (Hb.,  §§7,  112)  the  form  s  has  been 
adopted  from  Bell's  script,  being  regarded  as  a  special  com- 
bination of  o  and  o,  implying  an  intermediate  position,  s  being 
taken  as  blade,  is  reversed  to  symbolize  blade-point:  s  (s), 
s  (z),  z  (J),  e  (3).  Those  who  disagree  with  Bell's  analysis 
must  regard  s  as  a  purely  conventional  and  arbitrary  sign, 
taken  direct  from  the  Roman  alphabet,  and  z  as  an  arbitrary 
modification  of  it. 

The  only  one  of  Bell's  '  mixed  '  consonants  that  has  been 
retained  is  o  (and  c).  The  others  have  been  superseded  by 
the  introduction  of  uniform  modifiers,  formed  from  segments 
of  the  curves  for  back,  front,  &c. :    (  back,  A  front,  v  point. 
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)  lip,  5  lip-back,  («  back-lip),  as  in  cdn  (rj),  (D)  (jv).  The 
principle  of  providing  modifiers  for  all  the  fundamental 
actions  has  been  carried  out  consistently,  the  following  being 
the  remaining  consonant-modifiers :  i  blade,  i  stop,  ii  open, 
J  glottal  stop.  The  first  is  formed  from  s,  the  last  from  x, 
while  II  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  existing  H  (divided). 
)  after  a  consonant  denotes  simultaneous  closure  of  the  glottis 
('  implosion,'  Hb.,  §  224). 

Bell's  signs  for  inner  and  outer  being  liable  to  confusion 
with  the  nasal  sign  j,  -t  and  ^  have  been  substituted,  which  are 
also  turned  upwards  and  downwards  -•■  and  t  to  indicate  raising 
and  lowering,  for  which  Bell  has  no  sign,  thus  I^  inner  (i), 
I-^  raised  (i). 

Bell's  symbolization  of  breath,  whisper,  and  voice  is  in  some 
respects  rather  arbitrary,  and  requires  extension.  This  has 
been  eflfected  by  various  modifications  of  the  O.  O  itself  has 
been  taken  to  signify  breath  without  any  oral  modification, 
the  breath-glide  being  symbolized  by  a  smaller  circle,  thus 
Qo  =  Danish  (kh).  When  the  breath-glide  is  simply  a  gliding 
devocalization  of  a  following  vowel,  the  same  smaller  circle  is 
placed  on  a  glide- vowel  stem,  thus  c]  =  ordinary  (ha)  {Hh.y 
§  195  foil.,  §  210  foil.),  o  is  a  stress-glide  (or  aspiration),  and 
to  denote  the  ordinary  stressless  glide  in  English  ka,  &c., 
which  only  requires  to  be  written  in  very  minute  notation,  a 
still  smaller  circle  is  used,  as  in  a*3  {Hb.,  §  212, 1).  The  corre- 
sponding stressless  voice-glide  is  symbolized  by  ',  a  shortened 
voice-symbol,  as  in  a'3  (Hb.,  §  212,  2),  a'].  These  last  two 
doubled,  :  ;,  are  employed  as  modifiers,  thus  I:  voiceless  (i). 
From  0  is  formed  the  whisper-glide  «  on  the  analogy  of  <>,  and 
the  modifier  i,  thus  Id  =  whispered  (i). 

The  signs  for  in-  and  out-going  breath,  <  and  >,  have  been 
retained,  but  only  as  modifiers.  Bell's  breath-glide  being 
expressed  by  <>.  Instead  of  Bell's  dot  it  has  been  thought 
simpler  to  extend  the  i  to  breath-stoppage  also :  «►  emission- 
stopper,  "  inhalation- stopper  (*  click  *). 

The  signs  for  closeness  and  openness,  A  and  v,  have  also 
been  retained,  but  only  in  their  strict  applications.  From 
them,  the  mai'ks  of  syllabic  stress  have  been  formed,  •  and  ^ 
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the  latter  signifying  weak  stress,  the  former  strong.  ^  is,  for 
convenience,  shortened  into  a  simple  point,  as  employed  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  (•)  being  used  for  strong,  (**)  for  extra  strong, 
(:)  for  half  stress.  To  indicate  non-syllabic  force  on  an 
isolated  element,  these  signs  are  lowered,  aJ],  the  Q  being 
employed  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  ordinary 
full  stop.  Lastly,  from  "  and  *  are  formed  the  modifiers  ;j  and 
:;  to  symbolize  narrowness  and  wideness  respectively,  i3X,  for 
instance,  being  narrow  (w). 

The  holder  ♦  is  shortened  (*)  to  denote  half-length,  and 
this  latter  inverted  (?)  is  the  sign  of  shortness,  instead  of 
Bell's  arbitrary  (*). 

^  between  two  symbols  denotes  absence  of  glide,  and  ) 
shows  that  the  preceding  symbol  is  a  glide.  At  first  the 
plan  of  enclosing  the  symbol  in  (  )  was  tried,  but  this  was 
found  cumbrous,  and  only  the  second  half  was  retained. 

As  Bell's  link  is  appropriated  for  breath,  the  sign  +  has 
been  introduced  to  denote  simultaneousness.  *  is  used  as 
a  general  modifier  to  indicate  that  the  preceding  symbol  is 
not  to  be  read  literally,  but  with  some  implied  modification. 

The  following  are  the  main  principles  that  have  been 
followed  in  the  above  alterations  and  extensions  :  (1)  to  avoid 
isolated  symbols,  as  in  the  abandonment  of  Bell's  breath-glide 
and  mark  of  shortness ;  (2)  to  provide  separate  modifying- 
symbols  for  all  the  organic  actions ;  (3)  to  make  the  modifiers 
thinner  than  the  corresponding  full  symbols ;  (4)  glides,  &c., 
being  made  into  modifiers  by  doubling. 

Other  symbols  (especially  those  whose  adoption  requires 
further  consideration)  will  be  described  hereafter. 

In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  intona- 
tion, Bell's  symbols  will  suffice  for  general  purposes. 

Detailed  List  of  Symbols. 
General  Symbols. 

Modifiers  naturally  follow  the  letter  they  refer  to.  An 
exception  may  often  be  made  in  the  case  of  tones,  which 
generally  apply  to  groups  of  sounds,  not  merely  to  single 
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ones.  See  the  specimens  in  my  Spoken  Swedish.  When 
several  are  applied  to  one  letter,  that  one  which  is  associated 
most  intimately  with  it  comes  first.  Thus  the  symbols  of 
quantity  and  stress  come  after  the  more  special  ones  of 
rounding,  closeness,  elevation,  &c.,  as  in  (O)*,  ci)r,  o)JAr,  stress- 
marks  following  those  of  quantity.  When  modifiers  are 
applied  to  groups  of  sounds,  such  as  a  sentence  or  paragraph, 
they  must  be  written  before  them,  either  in  the  way  indicated 
above,  p.  310,  or  else  simply  by  prefixing  the  symbol,  which 
must  then  be  separated  a  little  from  the  first  letter  of  the 
group  it  modifies.  Thus  the  sentence  come  up  !  might  be 
written  s  a]r  ]d,  ♦  a]F  ]d,  according  as  it  is  uttered  with 
nasality,  slowly,  quickly,  energetically,  &c.  If  the  prefixed 
modifier  is  meant  to  apply  only  to  a  portion  of  the  group, 
the  point  where  its  application  ceases  can  be  marked  by 
repeating  it  with  the  stop-symbol  after  it,  thus  s\  would 
indicate  cessation  of  nasality. 

*  general  modifier.  See  p.  315.  Used  wherever  a  special 
modifier  is  not  provided  or  is  inconvenient,  or  else  to  indicate 
doubtful  or  imperfectly  analysed  modifications.  Thus  u*  = 
any  variety  of  English  ()?),  such  as  the  Danish  VA,  jj*  (a) 
with  some  peculiar  form  of  nasality.     Retained  in  Romic. 

+  link  denotes  simultaneity.  Thus  (D+(D  palatalized  (r). 
Not  much  required  in  the  revised  alphabet,  which  provides 
special  modifiers,  the  above  sound,  for  instance,  being  written 
CDA.  The  final  consonant  in  English  open  (Hb.,  p.  213)  is  f+t, 
which  with  the  modifiers  would  be  written  Jj)D'7)i.  Retained 
in  Romic. 

♦  *  t  quantity.  ♦  =  full,  *  half  length,  and  t  ordinary  short- 
ness, usually  left  unmarked.  Extra  length  or  drawl  is 
indicated  by  ♦♦,  extra  shortness  or  abruptness  by  tt,  inter- 
mediate quantities  by  ♦*  between  full  and  half,  *t  between  half 
and  short,  &c.  In  Romic  i  may  be  used,  but  as  this  is  liable 
to  confusion  with  i,  a  simple  stroke  is  better,  which  may  be 
cut  in  two,  and  inverted,  just  like  ♦:  it  may  be  regai'ded  as 
the  stroke  of  a,  &c.,  written  separate.^ 

*  In  this  paper  I  have  temporarily  used  the  Organic  stoii-symbol  I. 
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•  ^  -^  y  force.  Only  a  few  of  these  are  required  in  ordinary 
writing:  (•)  strong  stress,  (:)  half-strong  or  medium,  and  (••) 
extra-strong.  Intermediate  degrees  can  be  indicated  by  (*:) 
between  strong  and  medium,  (:^)  between  medium  and  weak, 
&c.  Very  weak  (evanescent)  would  be  indicated  by  (""),  (^), 
weak  being  hardly  ever  required.  All  these  denote  syllabic 
stress,  the  mark  being  placed  immediately  after  that  member 
of  the  syllable  on  which  the  stress  begins,  as  in  x'7[if  *  a 
name',  l^l'ir  *an  aim'  {Hh.,  §  257).  Of  the  corresponding 
marks  of  absolute,  or  non-syllabic  force,  (v),  weak,  is  hardly 
ever  required,  and  (a)  not  very  often.  The  latter  might  be 
employed  in  monosyllables,  and  also  in  polysyllables,  to  show 
that  one  member  of  a  syllable  is  uttered  with  exceptional 
force,  but  without  altering  the  general  force  of  the  whole 
syllable  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  syllables  in  the 
group.  In  Romic  (.)  must  be  used  for  («),  the  negative  degrees 
(^  v)  being  left  unmarked. 

^  ]  )  glides  (retained  in  Romic).  ^,  denoting  glideless 
combination,  is  required  in  such  words  as  the  E.  x^^^  (act), 
as  distinguished  from  the  normal  \QO  =  \0'U,  which  is  the 
French  pronunciation.  In  such  combinations  as  'TQJ  (nd),  coo? 
(Id),  the  glidelessness  is  implied  in  the  juxtaposition  of  the 
elements.  In  the  vowels  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
distinguish  syllabic  (such  as  I)  from  non-syllabic  or  glide- 
vowels  (such  as  x).  The  term  'glide',  as  applied  to  the 
second  element  of  such  a  diphthong  as  ]j:  (ai),  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  for  the  i  can  be  lengthened  indefinitely,  if  only  the 
continuity  of  stress  is  observed  {Hb.,  §  201),  and  it  is  not  till 
we  begin  a  new  stress  on  the  second  element  that  mono- 
syllabic 3-C  becomes  dissyllabic  ]I.  The  rigorously  correct 
definition  of  I  is,  therefore,  non-syllabic  vowel,  implying  weak 
stress,  and  generally  also  shortness  and  transitional  configura- 
tion, on  which  latter  the  term  'glide-vowel'  is  founded.  A 
consonant  is  generally  non-syllabic,  hence  (i)x  is  practically 
identical  with  x.  Many  of  the  combinations  in  which  con- 
sonants appear  as  '  syllabics '  do  not  require  any  special 
marking,  as  in  axDCD  (cattle),  which  can  be  pronounced  only 
in   one   way.      Sometimes,   however,   a   'syllabic-former'  is 
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required.  For  this  purpose  ]  may  be  used,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  special  modification  of  the  vowel-stem  i,  a  syllabic 
consonant  being  an  approximation  to  a  vowel.  Thus  in 
rocoa  (milk)  either  of  the  two  liquids  might  take  the  syllabic 
stress  and  become  syllabic,  but  the  actual  pronunciation  is 
F(oco]a.  [I  used  to  analyse  this  word  as  rcolcoa  (mjulk),  misled 
by  the  frequent  rounding  of  the  liquid,  which  is  often  coo 
(hv).]  Practically,  however,  this  word  is  unambiguous,  because 
r(o]coa  would  naturally  be  written  ricoa,  or,  at  most,  fIacdq, 
if  the  consonantal  narrowing  were  very  marked.  When  it 
it  necessary  to  emphasize  the  gliding,  non-syllabic  character 
of  a  consonant,  the  *  glide-former '  or  non-syllabic  modifier  ) 
is  used.  Thus  the  E.  try  is  strictly  do)(j)1,I!.  This  sign  may 
be  usefully  employed  to  distinguish  between  the  length 
of  a  diphthongic  vowel  and  the  length  of  the  transition 
between  the  preceding  full  vowel  and  it.  Thus  3-^*  denotes 
actual  lengthening  of  the  second  element,  while  ]n)  implies 
that  the  transition  or  glide  between  the  two  positions  is  made 
slowly.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  symbols  do  not 
distinguish  with  absolute  strictness  between  non-sj^labicness 
and  gliding,  which  it  is,  indeed,  often  very  difficult  to  do. 
The  distinction  could  be  made,  if  necessary,  by  retaining  )  in 
the  former  value,  and  indicating  glides  in  the  strict  sense  by 
smaller  sizes  of  the  non-syllabic  vowels  and  of  the  ordinary 
consonants.  At  present  it  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  of 
vagueness. 

>  (Oj  *  (l)»  ■*(?)'  ^  ii\  breath-directors.  Of  these  the  out- 
breather  or  expiration-sign  >  is  hardly  ever  requii'ed,  being 
implied  in  ordinary  writing.  The  in- breather  or  inhalation- 
sign  <  must,  of  course,  be  written  when  required.  >  <  imply 
respectively  outwards  and  inwards  motion  of  the  air  in  the 
mouth  without  out-  or  in-breathing.  The  latter  is  the  click- 
sign,  as  in  Do,  the  ordinary  tut  f  »  denotes  what  Mr.  A.  G. 
Bell  (V.  S.,  p.  126)  calls  an  'expulsive'  click.  Thus  Q> 
would  imply  (k)-position  with  shut  glottis  and  throat-con- 
traction, and  consequent  percussive  escape  of  the  squeezed 
air  when  the  a  is  relaxed.     All  these  signs  are  modifiers. 

Ce88ation  of  breath  is  indicated  by  the  breath-glide  followed 
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by  the  stop  symbol,  'i,  which,  if  necessary,  may  be  combined 
in  one  symbol.     Thus  3a'i  (ak)  without  *  recoil '. 

A  V  (^  i),  close,  open.  These  signs  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  those  of  force.  A  (j)  formed  with  the  front  of 
the  tongue  as  near  the  palate  as  possible,  (OA,  may  be  uttered 
with  any  degree  of  force,  as  also  the  relaxed  (DV,  which  is 
practically  equivalent  to  I  (i)  or  x  (^).  Closeness  and  open- 
ness are,  on  the  other  hand,  closely  related  to  raising  and 
lowering  respectively,  (DA  being  practically  equivalent  to  (O-^. 
In  the  case  of  the  back  sounds  they  are  generally  more  nearly 
related  to  retraction. 

^  V  (^^  ji),  narrow,  wide.  Occasionally  required  for  con- 
sonants. Thus  9X  =  the  consonantized  i  or  },  in  French  om, 
i3^y  =  E.  w.  Also  occasionally  required  for  the  glides  I  (a) 
and  i  (a.w),  whose  narrowness  is  generally  left  undecided. 

-^  T  (^  j),  raised,  lotvered  h  ^  (,  J  inner,  outer.  [^  raised  Danish 
(e),  ]h  advanced  Danish  (a).  The  normal  positions  may  be 
emphasized  by  employing  both  signs  of  either  pair,  thus 
[^T  the  normal  French  (e).  The  vertical  and  horizontal 
modifiers  can  be  combined,  thus  [-^h  (e)  raised  and  retracted 
at  the  same  time.  These  combinations  could  be  effected  by 
making  the  horizontal  stems  of  h  and  t-  point  obliquely  up- 
wards or  downwards  to  indicate  simultaneous  raising  or 
lowering. 

CO  (J- 1))  inversion,  protrusion.  Dc  inverted  (cerebral)  (t), 
'Do  (t)  formed  on  the  lips.  With  a  lip-sound  o  may  be  used 
to  indicate  lip-pouting,  thus  lo  Scotch  or  German  (u). 
Different  degrees  may  be  distinguished  by  doubling  the 
sypabols  or  combining  them  with  n  and  h. 

( A  V )  J>  (x,  j,  1,  V,  w),  hack,  front,  point,  lip,  lip-bach  modifiers. 
The  last  is  exactly  parallel  to  9,  implying  inner  rounding. 
co(  gutturalized  (1),  (i)A  palatalized  (r),  3)  muffled  (a),  distinct 
from  3"  =  3^-  A  special  application  of  )  is  to  denote  abnormal 
degrees  of  vowel-rounding.  Thus  the  Swedish  (o)  may  be 
written  }),  implying  one  degree  more  of  rounding.  Further 
distinctions  may  be  made  by  doubling  the  )  or  adding  A  or  v. 
Observe  that  )  is  written,  not  ?,  because  the  inner  rounding 
is  implied  in  the  vowel  symbol  itself.     Defective  rounding  is 
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symbolized  by  adding  5  to  the  symbol  of  the  unrounded 
vowel,  thus  1?  =  1  with  low-rounding  =  Swedish  short  u 
(Spoken  Swedish,  p.  8).  Absence  of  inner  rounding  may 
be  emphasized  by  writing  )h,  and  varieties  of  inner  rounding 
by  )H,  J>^,  ^.  The  point-modifier  is  required  in  writing  vowels 
into  which  an  inverted  (r)  is  incorporated  (Hb.y  §  170),  as  in 
the  Kentish  sparrmv  =  sd]*vc. 

i  (s)  blade-modifier.  A  (t)  formed  by  stopping  an  (s)  would 
be  written  Di,  a  position  intermediate  to  (s)  and  (J),  would  be 
written  Si.     In  Romic  it  could  be  expressed  by  (js). 

I  II H  "  (of,  ri,  §§,  §)  stopped,  open,  divided,  unilateral  modifiers, 
"  is  applied  to  vowels  as  well  as  consonants,  as  in  T",  where  it 
implies  unilateral  rounding.  The  other  modifiers  are  not 
much  required,  being  incorporated  in  the  ordinary  symbols. 
Ui  might  also  be  written  si.  I  is  also  used  without  ambiguity 
in  a  wider  sense  to  denote  cessation  of  breath,  &c.  (pp.  316, 
318).  11  may  be  applied  to  vowels  to  denote  the  converse  of 
rounding,  In  for  instance  =  (i)  with  spread  lips,  the  neutral 
English  vowel  being  emphasized  by  writing  Iii). 

i  i  (n,  r)  Tiasal,  trill  modifiers.  The  strong  French  nasality 
can  be  distinguished  as  Jv.  According  to  Storm  (Englische 
Philologie,  p.  36)  the  nasal  vowels  in  Polish  assume  before 
dentals  a  dental,  before  labials  a  labial  character,  as  in 
jT^nta  D^hrowski,  which  can  be  indicated  by  writing  jv,  5). 

0  o  •  2  :  (hh,  h,  h),  h,  h)  breath-consonant,  strong  breath- 
glide,  or  aspirate,  iveak  breath-glide,  voivel  breath-glide^  breath-* 
modifier.     See  p.  314. 

1  i  '  :  [a,  av,  ',  (i\  voice-glide,  voice-glide  round,  tveak  voice- 
glide,  voice  modifier.  See  p.  314.  :  may  be  used  to  express 
various  degrees  of  vocality,  as  in  c,  e:,  as  opposed  to  the 
normal  e  or  e;:. 

X  J  (; ;)  throat-stop,  throat-stop  modifier.     See  p.  314. 

0  •  •  >  (i,  J,  *',  *)  throat-open  cons.,  throat-open  voice,  ivhisper- 
glide,  xohisper-modifi^r.  See  p.  314.  *  is  added  to  the  voiced 
symbol,  thus  (n )  =  ih  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  reproduce 
the  distinction  between  <>  and  •  in  the  voice  and  whisper  series, 
on  account  of  the  obstruction  of  the  breath  and  consequent 
difficulty   of  differentiating  the  force  of  its  outgoing.      The 
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voiced  whisper-glide  («!),  if  pronounced  strongly  enough  to  be 
distinguishable  from  simple  ',  becomes  practically  equivalent 
to  the  full  consonantal  d,  and  hence  no  special  symbol  has 
been  provided  for  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  o  and  its  modifications  are  am- 
biguous, being,  in  fact,  general  signs  for  all  throat-actions 
except  those  which  produce  voice.  The  difficulties  of 
practical  discrimination  make  it  safest  to  retain  Bell's 
comparatively  vague  symbols  for  the  present. 


Vowels. 

1  (ui)  high-back-narrow.     Armenian  Is  *  the '. 

1  (m)  high-back-wide. 

]  (-b)  mid-back-narrow.     E.  up, 

3  (a)  mid-back-narrow.  E.  and  Italian  a.  The  E.  sound 
is  nearly  3*i :  the  evanescence  of  the  glide-vowel  may  be 
expressed  by  writing  3*i). 

J  (»)  low-back-narrow.     Vulg.  London  parh,  Dutch  Iw^id. 

J  (a)  low-back-wide.     Sc.  inian,  Fr.  d,  ji  Fr.  an. 

1  (i)  high-mixed-narrow.  Russian  y,  Welsh  u,  Sw. 
dialectal  i  in  Vihy,  all  fall  under  this  vowel,  the  first  two 
being  apparently  identical.  The  last  is  apparently  re- 
tracted Ih,  the  y  in  Vihy  being  L),  with  outer  rounding 
only,  distinct  from  I.  But  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty 
about  these  Swedish  sounds,  for  which  see  Lundell,  Lands- 
mahalfahetet 

I  (i)  high-mixed- wide. 

\  (e)  mid-mixed-narrow.  American  \jv  (earth).  Bell 
writes  this  American  diphthong  with  T,  but  repeated  hearing 
has  convinced  me  that  he  is  wrong.  German,  &c.,  unacc.  e 
in  gabe  is,  perhaps,  sometimes  1,,  its  shortness  making  recog- 
nition difficult. 

\  (e)  mid-mixed- wide.     E.  \£^  (eye). 

I  (a)  low-mixed-narrow.     E.  n\j  (earth). 

I  (a)  low-mixed-wide.  E.  ex*  (how).  South  German  Mse, 
&c.,  seems  to  have  this  vowel  (a'X*s)  rather  than  x- 
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I  (i)   high-front-narrow.      Fr.  jini,    Sc.   sick.      Ij   Portug. 
dm, 

£  (i)  high-front-wide.     E.  >XiIt  (finny). 

[  (e)  mid-front-naiTow.     Fr.  etS.     [^  Danish  se. 
.    [  (e)  mid-front- wide.     E.  pen.     Fr.  pere. 

I  (se)  low-front-narrow.     Sc.  men.    \i  Fr.  vin. 

I  (se)  low-front-wide.     E.  7)ian. 

i  (u)  high-back-narrow.     Fr.  sou,     Sc.  book,     1)  Sw.  kung. 
h  Port.  um. 

1  (u)  high-back-wide.     E.  book. 

}  (o)  mid-back-narrow.     Fr.  beau.    })  Sw.  Dan.  sol.     }-^) 
Norw.  sol.     (Storm,  p.  70,  note  1.) 

J  (o)  mid-back-wide.     E.  owe,  boy,     Fr.  or.     North  G.  gott, 
}i  Fr.  on. 

J  (o)  low-back-narrow.     E.  laiu,  almost  cdj«.     j)  Norw.  sa. 
j)v  Dan.,  p^  Sw.  sa  (see  p.  341). 

J  (o)  low-back- wide.     E.  not,    p  Sw.  hoj^p  (?). 

1  (ii)  high-mixed-narrow.     Norw.  hus.     In  Sw.  hus. 

f  (u)  high-mixed- wide.     Vulg.  E.  ufm  (two). 

\  (o)  mid-mixed-narrow. 

\  (6)  mid- mixed- wide.     Fr.  dot. 
.    I  (d)  low-mixed-narrow. 

J  (i>)  low-mixed-wide.     Sw.  dialectal  son. 

f  (y)  high-front-narrow.     Fr.  lune.     £)  Sw.  y. 

f  (2/)  high-front- wide.     Germ,  hiltte. 

{  (o)  mid-front-narrow.     Fr.  peu. 

"E  (a)  mid-front- wide.     Fr.  peur. 

I  (ce)  low-front-narrow.     Sw.  ho^xc,     ^i  Fr.  tiTi. 

I  (ce)  low-front-wide. 


Glide- Vowels. 

I  (a)  voice-glide.     E.  fil*!  (here), 
i  (av)  voice-glide-round.     E.  2j«  (how). 
These  symbols  imply  a  traditional  murmur  without  fixed 
configuration.     In  deliberate  utterance  the  above  words  might 
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be  written  2£»i,  ffx*s.     i  might  be  written  in  the  slurred  pro- 
nunciation of  against — lapTSO. 

The  other  glide-vowels  being  simply  the  full  vowel  symbols 
shortened,  do  not  require  to  be  enumerated. 


Consonants. 

0  (.i)  throat(-open-breath).     Oi^  =  Arabic  hhct  (?). 

0  (.t)  throat-voice.     0?  =  Dan.  r.     0JA  =  Arabic  ain  (?). 

X  (;)  throat-stop  (glottal  catch).     Danish  '  stodtone  '. 

c  (x)  back.     Sc.  and  Germ.  loch. 

e  (s)  back-voice.     Middle  Germ,  tarje.     e-^{i)  =  Germ.  r. 

o  (9)  front.  Sc.  hue.  Germ.  Ich.  o)  Germ,  zuchtlg.  0^9 
South  Sw.  sleep  p. 

(T)  (j)  front-voice.     E.  yes. 

o  (r)  point.     01  =  Icel.  Jir. 

(i)  (r)  point-voice.  E.  red.  ci)j  =  Sc.  reel.  o\  Russ.  H.  The 
Sw.  *  thick'  I  (Hb.y  p.  214;  Storm,  p.  24)  may  be  symbolized 
by  (DcH,  implying  an  attempt  to  combine  cdc  and  00.  The 
Japanese  r  (Hb.,  §  244)  is  co)(d. 

s  (s)  blade.  E.hiss.  Si  is  apparently  the  German  8  in  stein. 
s\  Russ.  6^.    Sc  Sw.  Jcoi^s. 

s  (z)  blade-voice.     E.  is. 

z  (J)  blade-point.  E.  fish.  Z)  Germ.  sch.  z\  Polish  y, 
Norw.  sjdd  (Stoim,  p.  43). 

e  (3)  blade-point-voice.     E.  measure. 

\i  ()?)  point-teeth.     E.  thin.  » 

w  (^)  point-teeth-voice.     E.  then.     ^\  Dan.  giid. 

0  (0)  lip.     Romaic  ^  (?). 

3  (P)  lip- voice.     Middle  and  South  Germ.  w. 

:>  (f)  lip-teeth.     >^  Russ,  k7'ov^. 

>  (v)  lip-teeth-voice. 

c  (|,)  back-divided. 

8  (t)  back-divided  voice.     Russian  and  Polish  guttural  I. 

CD  (/)  front-divided. 

CO  (/)  front-divided- voice.     Italian  gl. 

y2 
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Q  (1)  point-divided.     Icel.  hi.     co"  Welsh  II. 
CD  (1)  point-divided-voice.      English  /.      co(  Dutch   I.     COA 
French  l. 

3  (0*)  lip-divided. 

3  (/?*)  lip-divided-voice. 

a  (k)  back-stop.     cy\  older  E.  kind,    ao  Russ.  komnata. 

Q  (g)  back-stop-voice. 

Q  (c)  front-stop.     Q*-  =  Russian  t^. 

ffi  (j)  front-stop-voice,     qh  =  Russian  d^. 

u  (t)  point-stop.     Ok  Fr.  tete.     u^  Sw.  /co?'^. 

05  (d)  point-stop-voice. 

D  (p)  lip-stop.     >i  Germ,  p  in  pfund. 

D  (b)  lip-stop-voice. 

J  (q)  back-nasal, 

d  (q)  back-nasal-voice.     E.  sing: 

L  (u)  front-nasal. 

L  (n)  front-nasal- voice.     Ital.  (/n. 

1  (n)  point-nasal.     Icel.  hn. 

1  (n)  point-nasal-voice. 

r  (rn)  lip-nasal. 

r  (m)  lip-nasal- voice. 

G  (xic)  back-lip.     Germ.  aucA. 

G  {^lu)  back-lip-voice.     Germ.  auge. 

o  (as)  lip-back.     E.  wh. 

s  (w)  lip-back-voice.     E.  iv. 


Revised  Romic. 

The  general  principles  of  the  Revised  Romic  notation  here 
employed  have  been  already  indicated  in  outline. 

The  main  distinction  between  this  notation  and  the  older 
one  used  in  my  Handbook  is  the  introduction  of  diacritical 
letters  and  new  types  whenever  they  are  already  in  existence, 
italics  being  restricted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  function  of 
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modifiers,  which  are  made  as  complete  as  possible,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  symbolization  of  new  sounds.  Capitals  have 
been  eliminated  entirely,  because  they  are  often  not  provided 
for  several  founts,  and  because  they  do  not  readily  admit  of 
diacritical  modification  ;  but  they  may,  when  convenient,  still 
be  employed  to  denote  special  sounds.  When  italics  fail  as 
modifiers,  punctuation  and  other  marks  are  employed,  as  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  though  necessarily  with  frequent  deviations  from 
his  usage. 

The  main  improvement  in  the  vowels  has  been  the  con- 
sistent symbolizing  of  the  mixed  vowels  by  two  dots  above 
the  corresponding  front  open,  and  back  round  vowels,  (a) 
and  (a)  being  for  the  sake  of  convenience  used  instead  of 
dotted  (se)  and  (x).  A  single  dot  may  be  used  to  denote 
intermediate  positions,  thus  (a)  =  3^  (v)  and  (a)  have  been 
superseded  by  (ui)  and  (m),  which  at  once  suggest  relation- 
ship with  (u)  and  (u). 

In  the  consonants  the  use  of  j8,  9,  ^,  s,  t,  n,  0,  i,  J?,  5, 
taken  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Greek,  and  various  European 
alphabets,  and  from  Pitman's  Phonotypy,  is  self-evident,  (x) 
is  used  in  preference  to  )(,  as  its  italic  (x)  gives  the  necessary 
back-modifier.  For  the  fronts  the  (c)  and  9  of  Sanskrit 
transliteration  recommend  themselves,  while  the  turned  j  is 
convenient  for  m,  being  readily  associated  with  (j).  The 
voiceless  and  front  liquids  and  nasals  offer  great  difficulties, 
which  have  been  more  or  less  successfully  overcome  by  a  com- 
bination of  turning  and  dotting,  the  latter  being  familiar  in 
Sanskrit  transliteration.  It  was  impossible  to  cany  out 
either  of  these  methods  exclusively,  because  some  liquids, 
such  as  (w),  are  not  provided  with  dots,  while  (n)  cannot  be 
inverted,  o  and  co  offer  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  only 
resource  has  been  to  fall  back  on  italics. 

Details  will  be  best  seen  in  the  following  (as  near  as 
possible)  alphabetical  list,  in  which  turned  follow  unturned, 
italic  unitalic,  modified  unmodified,  and  foreign  the  nearest 
native  letters.  When  a  turned  letter,  however,  suggests 
associations  with  some  other  letter,  it  follows  that  letter ; 
thus    (0)    follows    (o).      The   organic    equivalents    are    not 
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repeated  where  the  symbols  are  identical  in  both  systems. 

The  forms  in  brackets  are  optional  ones. 

a  =  3  l  =  co 

-B  =  ]  I  =  CO 

a  =  J  j  =  CO 

w  =  J  /  =  CO 

a?  =  X  t  =  8 

de  =  i  ;  =  c 

a  =  X  m  =  r 

d  =  i  m  =  r 

b  =  D  n  =  1 

/?  =  3  n  =  i 

c  =  Q  n  =  1 

9  =  o  ifi  =  L 

d  =  03  H  =  L 

^  =  w  [5]  o  =  } 

e=[  o=j 

6  =  C  •'  =  J 

9  =  {  ai  =  l 

e  =  I  «'  =  I 

e=X  0=1 

f  =  >  o  =  l[6] 

g  =  a  0  =  I 

?  =  e  [y]  :'•  =  I  p] 

h  =  o,  2  p  =  D 

7^  =  s  0  =  0 

h/i  =  o  [h]  q  =  J 

^  =  II  q  =  J 

i  =  I  r  =  (D 

i  =  f  r  =  J 

i  =  T  r  =  O 

•^  =  T  .1  =  e 

j  =(D  J  =  0 

;•  =  A  s  =  s 

J  =  m  «  =  J 

k  =  a  I  =  2[n 

iy  =  I  t  =  D 
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u  =  i 

u  =  f 

ra  =  l 

m  =  1 

v=> 

A  =  I 
V  =  ) 

a  =  I 

W  =  3 
A\  =  O 

lU  =  P 

X  =  c 

a;  =  ( 

z  =  s 

(a)  I  =  ♦  [aa,  ai] 
a* 

a.  =  3a 
a: 
a.  =  3^ 


a.  =  3^ 

(')  =  ■ 

z'  =  sn 

;  =  '( 

;  = '  [•] 

!  =  > 

1  =  ' 

?  =  > 

6  =  " 

) 

] 

»»• 

•5f 

+  =  = 

t  =  ' 

§  =  " 

§§  =  « 

a^  =  3- 

j"  =  «; 

a,  =  3^ 

jn  =  «■ 

r+j  =  (i)+ro 

=  {Hb.,  §  182) 
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General  List  of  Symbols. 
Vowels  and  Glide-Vowels. 


1 

ll  in 

II  i 

fx  i 

ll  tu 

Tx  ^ 

II  i 

],v 

lie 

[:e 

33  a 

Xxe 

tee 

JJ    V 

IX. 

XI    88 

JJ  a 

XI  d 

XX  se 

il   u 

Ti  ii 

1 

ii  u 

j 

Ti  il 

f  f  2/ 

1 

}.o 

h'o 

{.a 

J*o 

\^d 

i^9 

JIO 

li    D 

1 

1 
I 

p:>- 

P   <B 

General  Symbols. 


* 

+ 

1 

« 

« 

t 

: 

* 

<= 

> 

1 

) 

>! 

<I 

^   ? 

0  IV 

U 

aO 

v(i) 

v(„) 

M^) 

)  V 

^0 

'  + 

=  t 

v/ 

i8 

'1 

II /t 

H§§ 

"§ 

J  71 

(  r 

oh 

2h 

•  b) 

:/t 

I  A 



I  AV 

M') 

;  il 

j; 

M"; 

»0 
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Consonants. 


0  .1 

ex 

09 

0  r 

w]. 

S  S 

^I 

1 
0  (p     j    D  AV 

! 

>f 

ohh 

ct 

CO/ 

col 

COh  1 

3  0* 

x; 

ak 

Q  C 

Dt 

Di-  t^ 

DP 

jq 

Ln 

i 

j 

r  m 

e  J 

€3 

<^i 

(1)  r 

w  ^ 

8  z 

e  5 

3  13        D  W 

I 
1 

>  V 

8t 

col 

CO  1 

cohI^ 

3iS*: 

! 

05  d 

OJh  d^ 

Db 

1  J  q      L  n 

1         !• 

1  n 

Th  n^ 

F  m 

1 

All   the   organic  symbols   are   printed  from  the  following 
types  ; 

40  Vowels  and  Glide- Vowels. 


ll 

I, 

Ll 

1 

ll 

Tt 

Ix       33    !    Ix 

ff 

i 

ll 

l3B 

ff         JJ        li 

!             i 
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39  General  Symbols. 


1 

+ 

k 

« 

• 

: 

0 

( 

] 

) 

> 

c 

^ 

A 

5 

- 

II 

^ 

^ 

J 

1 

H 

u       t 

< 

i 

o 

2 

• 

• 

I 

I 

' 

1 

■    1 

) 

0 

> 

i 

i 

30  Consonants. 


! 

1 

1      0 

0 

c 

o 

a 

s 

2 

1 

> 

c 

o 

X 

Q 

1 

J 

! 

'     1 

8 

0 

G 

(D 

w 

S 

e 

3 

1 

CO 

. 

a 

m 

J 

L 

< 

109  types  in  all,  from  which  177  single  characters  are 
printed. 

Specimens. 

The  following  specimens  will  give  the  means  of  judging  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  revised  Organic  and  Romic 
notations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  will  sum  up  the  latest 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  these  languages, 
which,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  far  from  being  final.  The 
improvements  in  the  French  specimen  are  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  criticisms  of  Professor  Storm. 
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English 


The  following  ke;y 

^-words  will  show  the  English  vc 

I 

now  analyse  them 

: 

]W 

come 

a]r 

(k-em) 

3*  (ai) 

far 

>> 

(fai) 

li.  (ei,) 

eye 

V- 

(^h) 

I*  (ai) 

burn 

DX*'7 

(bam) 

p  (do) 

how 

2P 

(hdo) 

lid) 

together 

oia'C^I 

(tdge^d) 

1,1.  (l,i,) 

finny 

>M-r 

(fmij) 

If-  (ii^) 

see 

six- 

(siii) 

I*i  (iia) 

hear 

2l*I 

(hiid) 

C(^) 

men 

n^ 

(men) 

Ci^  K) 

mane 

fCi-1 

(mci^n) 

X*i  (sei^) 

air 

I*I 

,(8eia) 

X(^) 

man 

'^X'^ 

(msen) 

iw 

full 

>lco 

(ful) 

ii)  (tti/,^) 

fool 

>ll)CO 

i^uun) 

ifl  (uia) 

poor 

d1*i 

(ipvAd) 

Jl.  (oil) 

boy 

©Jl- 

(boil) 

J*)  (oo^) 

no 

'^J^) 

(noo^) 

J*  (oi) 

naught 

1J*D 

(noit) 

j(o) 

not 

IJD 

(njt) 

l(^) 

follow 

>JCOI 

(foli)) 

The  consonants  are :  2(h),  (d(J),  CD(r),  u()7),  Vi/(iS),  s(s),  s(z), 
2(J),  e(3),  d(m),  s(w),  >(0,  >(v)  ;  cd-(1)  ;  a(k),  a(g),  D(t),  Q5(d), 
D(p),  D(b);   d(q), '7(n),  r(m). 
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Sentences. 

(1)  a]F]-DXD  •t3]is.  (2)  :wlslswx  vx*©  oVfI^^  fix*®!^^^^^^ 
°I*''-  (3)  -^^^  Q3J87D  slxrox  :>IicoIdx  ^P<^-  W  2-f*x^i'' 
w^iicDx^©  OcdIsdxi-  (5)  -w[f  aDxr  Dxawx  s[fF  ©[x.  (6)  -wx 
FXliifi'XQJWx  •fiX^I'^-fs  2[a5.  (7)  -Xi®  (j)]*vxtjd  qK^'-I^  ^3»n- 
(8)  fix*  fiVIswxD  DXJx'.  (9)  -XD-X3EO  >jtDlj  >I>dX  -^IidV^X® 
:vlda.  (10)  -oico  (dIi  a]r  oli'.  (11)  -Xxf  el*icDXi  ©J^io  ^J^. 
(12)  -l^c  sj*If>xcdx  Fja-FliDXDWx  ©jti.  (13)  j*cd  ox*^!''  "^J^^ 
dcdCi  FCxas  ©exax  osjco  dJx.  (14)  z^Luzid]!  sjsXo.  (15)  4^  vj*o 
vi/xDsx^  j*co  ©JrFoIw.    (16)  -'[x  ujIqjid  six  ©ejiojexD  Dex*D2Dxa5'Cx. 

(1)  k'Bm'B'pat  -wens.  (2)  :'S^s^z'Sa  'J^aid  teimeiw  hMdvizri 
tain.  (3)  -h^i  d-Bznt  sijmta  fijUta  toil.  (4)  hiidrdn  "Sseiarand 
evr^Msea.  (5)  -^ei)  keim  bsek^a  se^m  dgi.  (6)  -*Sa  rnxnu- 
wh'sed'Sa  'hxtdniz  bed.  (7)  -e^d  rai"San-ot  goo^e'ni  fai^a. 
(8)  hai?  heiiz^'dei  t(XJ?d\  (9)  -ab'aat  foitii?  fiftz  -fijteijddjy-iqk. 
(10)  -w^l  juw  kism  t^^w^  (11)  -eim  juidrei  doo^nt  noo^. 
(12)  -ei  sdilmfdrd  moo^mintdi^d  dd\d.  (13)  oil  waikdn  noo^ 
ple^  meiks  dz,dekd  d-el  boi.  (14)  MitJwBn  wozit.  (15)  -ei  )?oit 
•Saetwaz  oil  d'Bnw^•S.     (16)  -e^  d^dnt  sij  dsoidsat  tjait/tad'ei. 

(1)  Come  up  at  once.  (2)  Tbis  is  tbe  tbird  time  I  bavc 
beard  of  bis  return.  (3)  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  it  at  all. 
(4)  Here  and  tbere  and  every  wbere.  (5)  Tbey  came  back  tbe 
same  day.  (6)  Tbe  man  wbo  bad  tbe  bat  on  bis  bead.  (7)  I 
would  ratber  not  go  any  fartber.  (8)  How  bigb  is  tbat 
tower?  (9)  About  forty  or  fifty  feet,  I  sbould  tbink. 
(10)  Will  you  come  too?  (11)  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 
(12)  I  saw  bim  for  a  moment  at  tbe  door.  (13)  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  (14)  Wbicb  one  was  it? 
(15)  I  tbougbt  tbat  was  all  done  witb.  (16)  I  did  not  see 
George  at  cbiircb  to-day. 
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Prose. 

(For  key  see  p.  295.) 

-wx  D<j)jDCoIrx>  siiim}^D'[£Ziisis  j3-co©x8S-I>Ico1x  s[£ziiLu 
s[cD>\  -qiuLds  Jj'7coIx>  cdCid  (oIxsncw-iDx^s-Vx''  •DX>Xa 
6iiimii^D'[Lziilso£Q']r  i^^ti'iu.  -wxs  ii^i  ujeC^coxcoaxi 
>Iaex'7XP']j>I  cojcox®eIsDSx^wx'7X  sCsIdIx^x  oeCrcDxco  xco>xdIo', 
-DXDsIw  ]dx  Qjlsaj+ojx'soxwx  F-C-C'^sx^x  oCnldlD.  fJ^sd 
fiJa-CDCsfw  s]FF-ja3l>I  aC-'^^I'^P^I  '^Ja-^X'^  xco^xt^^cj",  fiD2>-j3^iI 
Dl2xilF  DCo3-iXdXF-JQ5l>-f  Q[l^lll^is  i^i.  -x>j*  •ax'^-fa  xco:>xo^os', 
:s3lD2x  dCjcsdjix^'^s^I  cojcelocox  '7xcoXsIsx>vI  ta^I'^si^^I 
sdIj:d2j-qx'5s',  DCDfalsxi  rxiacosFCiDl  s[;q3d1x>  a]r  solco 
lOj^iLiui^l  s3X*coQ3\  :dX^co  dCoos  >I8XBC0  sdXid2x  DCDxaoIoj  QcdCidx 
^C'^^X'^IC^^I    oVf,     -j*covj3-    soXco    coXdco     iJg-iXa     sOdddIx 

1[lf'   lliDS'Xl^l   SFJ4CD   SX^QCOX^Xs    ^^1    DCollDCOS. 

-Fix  jDOJeXaos  cXicd]/,  >x*socoX',  -oxax'^  sXojx  ajoXswx  dCsd 
DjsxDCOF-jajX:»X  aOxex^X^^I  ^J^^I'^  XCo>xeJ^o',  s(;axi®coX',  -dx  2}} 
-WXD  s]d2x'7  xcoxgXdXsX'i  :>Xi(DXxax  dCcos',  -x^  ux*®coX^,  -dxcdX  sqcd 
'[XDX'^Xf  DCDil>QJX'^®^^  soC'TQjXaj  >j*Fx>  Dja-u. 

-X>wx  Dii>-]i©x  rC^DcoajX  :>(;aDsx>wx  coJa-FX'i  X<^>I»3J^^^  tC-CFCoX 
-wX  ]»dXd(dxo)X^Xsx>Xds  sXfdcosx'^wxi  coXfXdX®  'iJfdx',  --fc^swx 
coxox^xD  fJjsdXf  dC(dxoX>coX  aj*cos>xcDX  >j4f.  -wx  >j*fxcdXi 
idXxcd^  -dXxXjX^  cXicdx^dXim/X  xco^Ioi^oXo  sCcoy,  -ax^  J^^'tcoXdX 
fC^^Vi  DX'^^QJX'^^^nc^  XC«3>IoXdj-codx  QN—  -lai^  oXiojex'^sX 
:oXo2DXcoaxF  DX(i>x°-f^<^^  coCxDcoX',  -2X8  sJiojcoXdXxi  dCxq't 
-X'lDxaxiS'XoJx  ^[^2'Vl  oj*co\  -x^^QJ-fs  soXcoXa  'jpaJD'^x  fJ^so-JjiX 
oXexis. 

-WX   CDja-FX'^    x<^>Io^ciax^DXs-]DCoX   FC'ioXajXi   ^^-^cX   soXdao 

>X*sdcdX',  -dIx  xQJXj  icdIi  coCdxs'— 3,  t,  ]?. 
sCax^oJCDX',  -dVo^'I-CX  aoXoXas'— a,  a,  a. 
ux*a5CoX',  -dV  'ui*i^  cdCdxs" — 9,  -b,  d. 
>j*vcdX',  -d1,xX  DxcoXasx^  qxdXdcos— a,  a,  9. 
>X>ucoX',  -©1/  uj^^acDx^s— th,  dh,  nj. 
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-X>  j+cowlisfa  sdIiojcoxids',  -wj  ^x^^^^^^I  ^]'^o-£dzis  jicodIs 
Dfi^wx  fJjsd  jd>Ixsi'^  djdcdxcox.  dIofx^s^Jj  '^JOXdI  Ii>i  ajjs 
sj3-  >]*^XSCJXD(i)x  ^\^^  sIfdco  sXiis>x  •ajrDvjds\  :s]D2xswr 
Idacole  'cojd  V'/  -xi  ajisx'7x'^o€icDliDSs]D2xs  oz.  -xsx 
^^C'^X^X^  (dIicoIdfCxdI  sO®'  -vxdwx  fjicoI* 'jIq  soficDrxisox'T© 
Xa^x^X'^'^X^-^  >j*rxcD  Is',  -wx  rji  cDCacorsffficoD-Mi  i^Ld  Tcoli 
dVds.  -wx  fCi^x©  ^e'[oziiDi  icoii  dXidsI'Sx^  apswx 
DCDJDCDxiIa  sdCis\  -fa  sCddIt  wja-s  aCisIsD'xiwx  icoli  co(;oxs](djco 
(dCojIdcdx  ^X-^ajXajIiu/x  DCDliDfjjf^rs.  -wxs  jcosj^wx  a3f>racoDrx>x 
DOoXifJ      (T)liTl>j#Fr-jQ5l:»I      a[x2xisolx>X      ^Vrofx^     co[dxs\ 

-n  sCxrxD  ojeCaex'TSx  dcoVj-cosj',  -vj^lix  coCsqjI  ao)!/, 
-Dx^Vx  a^XoIas",  iDlDexsr-Isoxci)  [cofss-Cs',  "x^^^X^  ^^^i^: 
coCdxs."  -vx  dCsdtJ^ix^^XQ^'Vx  a^XoXa  x<^>X0^osl5  coCdsIxsIs 
sox^cDXQJ  x^^XO^'^'  ^]s  acDfofsXisaJDl,!  d(;co  (^Isxdco  SDlxDa 
oCioje  tX-'^idI  il^n) :  "  (-Id)  -ax'^  slsosx^  cdJs^fx'^X'^  acDfia 
coCdxs,  >xicDr®D'iJvfx  ajfex'^x^oj-Vx  acDlofa  F3*as.  sO^o-fnoj-Xix 
acDloIasx  (olisox  ^K^  -X'^  >J*o*rxix  coiisaJDl  coja^wx  dJojIx^wx 
coCdxs;  :s}j  fCiIxs  vcdIioj-Xxx  acDfofasD-rildli  s]f  a[xsfsx 
DCoXraJoix  sfjaco  djsI.  -wx  'tJfdx^X^  coJ^xa'C^s  coCoxs  wJsfF 
acojiajfa  slxos  Dli2-]ia3(Dxa3i  [lor,  -x'^aJX^  wlisxo*]^  °^* 
g]ia5(DXQ50)I  aaXxx^xoX  a]o>x^  C^^X  >X*^o  (dIisoj." 

-X  soCex^XO  ^z[Qziioim'l£i  acDrofasI-swxi  sjiox^axF 
DxaoiIs\  -x'^^^C-^^^  j*co3ls  d(d]3Cosxfox  cd'Lio'  (-v}3-  tjo  fji 
:s3-^wxi  fCiXx>wx  ^cdIi  coCDxsu/xox>D-rnDCi)x  dJjsoj'),  -xsofi: 
sM^xiX^  j*a3lTx<^X  ajjofoj  lis.  -v[£  ffX^^X^C'^X^X  a^C^ox© 
>]nDraje3-J->X  ^<^ii  co(;oxs'  -x>d*Mj  (DCajfcof  xDCofaxDCoolx^x 
(dXiIdIx^  coCdxs\  -iiw  jo:is}^i-^o'Mj  Jjio)xa  sCsxDCoIix'^  }*^^^ 
-XO)I  D(i)XiDrdjr>fs. 

-WX  vx^oJ  otx',  -wxDx>  -Dxnfdvx  co[dx8',  -DroaTsDriT 
co]#ajecofcDf  >[coxDDr'7  [CO Is f 8  DXCO(T)XDXro',  af>s  loli  co(;oxs 
-ofw'xso    DCDjocoxcDla    sdCts.     S]D2  >j»fsxs  0   -XT  0  3#Ci)fTa5-fj:0 
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dTjIp^ox  d^ifdIiidcdx   dJs-sojxs  '^oii  olms.    -oxo-fos  cdIfIdI® 
-I'jXdsx-dcoI  aOiex^. 
-WX  (olisx^-C  DxcoIasx'T  axDfocosexs  fC^-Cx^wIxo  >]*'7Dr®eIsx> 

DXnId',   -DXO    f[£QS   CdI^IOIj    DCDjDCOSXr. 

-WXF.  -M/xi  SD(Dj»cof^  -I  SDCex<^-'^s3-(;7X'7rI  '7(d1idcoI  xa^I^^cj 
cdVdIjx>  sxsiQJS  -u/[j:a3l>(;coxDl'7Dxo(DV€J(Dx>s',  -x'lQj]  s]rDVF8ir 
Dlacolxs.  -X  Q3V^o)x>  Is2X3eC*^I  QJe^^^I^^  ^^^"^  i'-cslxcox^ 
asIaxwx'Jx  ''^^^  ^Vd'.  -i®Is  joi  cdO^xs  -Tisfcol. 

Poetry. 
(Handbook,  p.  117.) 
-XioJ  scoj^col  JnsxoJ  3*vx^cDXFWx  D3*a3e  : 
-wl  J3-^(D  j*Q3x  02[nelu,  oIxcoqjIj  dcoCxsdx  rj(oli\ 
-1  aja3>co  >IcD82lr  spcoli  r[il  sfis, 
-cofsD  3]i  alcD  Q]suiFzlmQi  cd]ddwx  3X*coa5. 

a]F:>X'^Vs*C<^^' •    ^J^  a]r>x^^s^'^  ^^^"^ 
'\£^  coI^aJFl^  coWj  -I'^  wxDDloaXix^  ajji 
-fCi  filxDlwI^Ir  s(;co>  fCiq  dcdIi!     -dxd  ^lae', 
-bw-xjelssD  '7[;>x  sJ'-CP'V  >C-tsi  ^JC"^'' 
d(dCj:>XpV  sJ^cd.      fji  uIjs]  cojiddV  dcdxx 
-wxT  wis  s3x*coa3  ojcoIiFSp.      ox^I  CD(;ow'[f  >}-fs 
(DVscD-Vax  >xs^oJ^'^>JP'J^  ^V^X'^  H^' 
->I  3Jo3  fCi  dCox^xi  e-TiDj  aj^os' 
-VXD  rrjcDlex  Dcolnoj  col^i^slwlrjwx  dcd[xi, 

:d3-3^V>X^XF    SOCOSXI    U/}3-S2ll    QJ+CDM/XF    :>(J)[llD. 

->I  sj^wx  cj^co  cDxi'TOJ  i*uls  OcdIs'Cx 
DXaE'iaJDlx  aj^co®  oeC-C^sxD'xaEDwx  >Ixdx>  ajoj. 
-DXO  lid,  :>iL  s[cD.     -Vf  aJ^Xdx  coj-^  ^C^^ 

-dIw  wJjswxi  sMsd' Ml  ojIxajV  aj^'— 

(oXCi)  j*cofV  f^xiojIs  acoxaEQjfaJsIwx  ojxsd') 
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-Dxvl  Xicoxia5>-xcoIx>  pfcocDxi^ 

-S3XI  >pcDS'7jD  cCicoj  (dCxijcd  [tI  sija-', 

-'^I^^  Ox  ^-^'^^  Dcojjs  coxsojcor;    -dxdId  cd^s 

-I'^  OX^X^^  ^jcojs  aa>X3EiQ53rw  s]fx  sXi\ 
:dXI0)'[i3^co  2IicofIxx>fV  G(dIx>xs  sin®. 

sja-  stcfif/,  -x'^^i'X  o^^ajsoi"^  J*^!'^  s[xco 
rli>a3>(DXFVx  DCDldaco-l^fas-Jr  >ico  dcoCsdIoj  SQp\ 
-WXD,  >coiiDldx  3lx">aJ  ai<i>X<^F2x  m[\j\ 
(j)]>co82x  Dolx  aja^ooj  dcoIifsx't  oCxaswx  >co]cd 
-slw  S3j*vl  s(;d8.    cojd  solojsx*  dCojI^Ii 
-cdI  >jcD>Id  r[i£  fCfxcoIs,  -dIcovx  2]co 
colao  s]i  Dcoxa  gjjdxQ'C'^sdwx  ^n^tp  ®J»'5\ 


French. 

The  following  are 

the  vowels 

.  (a) 

patte 

aO^DK 

(pat) 

J(«) 

pate 

DJ4DK 

(p«it) 

J5  (aTi) 

sang 

sj$ 

i^an) 

Hi) 

fini 

>ii^r 

(fini) 

[  (e) 

^t^ 

[D.[ 

(ete) 

C  (e) 

p^re  ^ 

DC*e 

(P^i2) 

X5    (SBTl) 

vin 

>V 

(v8e?i) 

1  (u) 

sou 

si 

(su) 

}    (0) 

beau 

^} 

(bo) 

J    (0) 

or 

Jie 

(OIJ) 

h  (on) 

son 

sj^ 

(sow) 

l  (0) 

homme 

tr 

(om) 

f  (y) 

lune 

Wnfli- 

(lyn) 

{  (9) 

peu 

D{ 

(P8) 

t  W 

peur  2 

D{»e 

(P9lj) 

H  (cen) 

un 

V 

(ce)i) 

'  Also  in  detie,  Uie. 

«  Also  in  gu«. 
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It  is  doubtful  whether  the  following  are  to  be  considered 
as  glide-vowels  or  consonants,  but  they  are  here  written  as 
irlide-vowels : 


Mi) 

lien ' 

exv 

(zissn) 

yy  (o') 

oui 

i)l 

(o'i) 

i  (y) 

lui 

COi-ff 

(lyi) 

The  consonants  are:  Cf{xr,  as  in  theatre),  eK5^')j  ^(s),  8(z), 
2(1).  s(5),>(0i>(v);  cov(l,a^in^a6/e),  coh(l);  a(k),  afg),  DH(t), 
CDi-(d),  d(p),  D(b) ;  LH(n,  as  in  vigne),  ^^(n),  r(m). 

co{  r]ear  i  [d[  oleojf  djs  ^i  If  ©{  e[il.  Ico  [oC  s]>jj',  rC 
s]>jj  sj$  sd[sI]cdId[',  ]  P^)x(  a  Jf  1  >{x  ]DCo[e  psl'  fi  aejj*© 
]DrcDlD[  Die  s[eDHS  l>ej*e  sjjs  fDlcoIo[  }aii\  ©Jj  ^Is  Jejjs  js[ 
sl>ji  cox{  0  D]eco[  Dcof  D]*e',  [  al  3>(;d  3DsJe3[  efsa]  co]  dj»sx}5', 
efsa]  CO]  rlT^rJir  co[  ol  ©[eixCes  ]i[  ©  s^i  CqsIsdjjs. 

b  majki  n  ete  i^upxin  paz  oen  dm  da  jeni.  il  ete  savcm', 
me  BSivan  sail  8pesialite\  a  mo^sen  "k  on  n  vdi  aplej  8e7isi'  yn 
gjcmid  abilite  puj  se^tsenz  uvjais  sa/iz  ytilite  okyn',  don  nuz 
oy)nz  ase  suvari  lia  d  pajle  ply  taij',  e  ki  avet  apsojbe  syska 
la  paisioTi',  syska  la  monomani'  le  di  dejniejz  ane  d  son 
egzista^is. 

Le  marquis  n'^tait  poui-tant  pas  un  homme  de  g^nie.  II 
etait  savant,  mais  savant  sans  spdcialite,  a  moins  qu'on  ne 
veuille  appeler  ainsi  une  gi-ande  habilit^  pour  certains 
ouvrages  sans  utilite  aucune,  dont  nous  aurons  assez  souvent 
lieu  de  parler  plus  tard,  et  qui  avaient  absorb^  jusqu'a  la 
passion,  jusqu'a  la  monomanie,  les  dix  demieres  ann^es  de 
son  existence. 

^  Also  in  habiller,  deiiil. 


838 
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German. 

orth-German  vowels  are 

: 

3  (a) 

mann 

r3i 

(man) 

I  (e) 

gerettet 

al.e-[DlD 

(gei'eiei) 

!♦  (ii) 

biene 

Dinl 

(biine) 

X(i) 

bin 

Dll 

(bin) 

[♦  (ei) 

see 

s.[* 

(s'ei) 

lie) 

fest 

:>Cso 

(fe&t) 

h  (ui) 

gut 

al#D 

(guit) 

i(u) 

und 

I'JO 

(ttnt) 

}.    (01) 

sohn 

S'}*! 

(s'oin) 

Ho) 

Sonne 

s'jn 

(s'one) 

f*  (yi) 

grlin 

Qchi 

(gjyin) 

f  (2/) 

schiitzen 

Z)iDSl 

(jvytan) 

f    (99)' 

schon 

2){*1 

(Jvain) 

U') 

gotter 

a{ole 

(g^fce^) 

The  diphthongs  are:  'is:(&i)y  i^ism),  3-i(oi). 

The  consonants  are:  2(h),  c(x),  €<{j),  0(9),  o(j),  s(s),  8(z), 
2)(Jv),  :>(f),  >(v);  co(l);  a(k),  a(g),  D(t),  w{d),  d(p),  D(b); 
d(q),  T(n),  F(m). 

:}♦  s'[*SDa5l  ^J^^le   r}^imiz)]n 
-Dslr  -coCosDi   F3*co3i>F-3n1   Djn" 

:Cj[*lI-OS''}#     f3'101    FlDle7-3CD 

-]im'bsF  DlcoDfiCe  3da1>-3cD' 

a53'^*f»'Dle   Df»oleil'7DD3   Dl*e' 

:Def*D  s'[»co(T)4e  >e3-nD[e   2)l4TSDa5i*F*I*e. 

[c,  a{'7DfoQ5-3-c3i>  •DCea1s2-{n 

-Li^'^nXr  coI#DF  cofool,  a[»i\ 

-If  D(;ea\s2"{#co\FrD  a3rsDle'7   e)>[#DF' 

-3i>  >Usih^']n\F  ©[Fie  >[*df 

o}'^  S'^Ip'  >rsisa->3coF[;iD  co3»®'5 

-It  ©S^iIf  D3ial.  s'IidfIo  33#a37. 


*  Wide  ill  Hanover. 
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:oi  s'eistdu  folej  moindDlvam 
-tsurn  'ktstn  mailai6fm*ame  pain^ 
:deim'9s''oi  man9e  mitejn'axt 
-and-iizm  pulthej  aqgevaxt^ 
daniyrbe^  byi9e5ntwitpa  piis' 
itjyip  s'eiljes  fjomte^  Jviinstd'uum-iis. 
ax,  kaiit^9d-oxauf  'beggesh-ain 
-ind'amem  liibm  U(;te  gein\ 
'Um  besgesh'ailemit  ga^ste^n  Jvveibm^ 
-fon  alem  v^snsk•valment  laidn 
-in  dainem  tai^ge  s'untm^9  baidn. 

0  sahst  du,  voller  mondenschein ! 
zum  letztenmal  auf  meine  pein, 
den  ich  so  manche  mitternacht 
an  diesem  pult  herangewacht ! 
dann  iiber  biichern  und  papier, 
trubsel'ger  freund !   erschienst  du  mir. 
Ach!    konnt'  ich  doch  auf  bergeshoh'n 
in  deinem  lieben  lichte  gehn, 
um  bergeshohle  mit  geistern  schweben, 
auf  wiesen  in  deinem  dammer  weben, 
von  allem  wissensqualm  entladen, 
in  deinem  than  gesund  mich  bad  en ! 


Corrections  to  Handbook  of  Phonetics. 

Several  of  the  many  errors  in  my  Handbook  have  been 
tacitly  corrected  in  the  course  of  this  paper :  I  here  give  all 
the  corrections  I  am  able  to  make  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence in  my  book. 

p.  3,  note  %  read :  The  usual  diacritic  (*)  before  the  letter 
to  be  modified  is  occasionally  employed  to  denote  breath ; 
before  a  voice-symbol  it  denotes  whisper,  thus  (V)  =  whispered 

(g)- 

4,  §  12,  for  'a  read  *a. 

7,   §  19.     I  was   told   by  Mr.   Bell   that  in  the  Glasgow 

z  2 
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'water',  tfec,  the  oral  stop  is  really  formed  simultaneously 
with  the  glottal  stop,  not  suppressed,  =  3]d)\o)i. 

25,  §  64.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  1  really  occurs  in 
the  E.  ^  eye  ' ;  the  real  sound  is  Xlt. 

§  66.  The  distribution  of  the  various  a-sounds  has  been 
very  carefully  determined  by  Storm  (E.  Ph.,  pp.  67  foil.), 
especially  in  the  Romance  languages.  His  observations  may 
be  summed  up  thus:  ]  =  English,  short  Danish,  Italian  {]\\). 
Swedish  short  a  almost  =  ]k  3'"  =  French  short,  Spanish. 
]n^  long  Danish,  j  French  d,  Norwegian  short  and  long, 
Swedish  long  inclining  to  j). 

26,  §68.  Add  French  pate,  and  cut  out  the  reference  to 
Italian. 

§  69.  The  American  earth  has  \,  not  I.  See  p.  321  of  this 
paper.  The  Russian  T  is  nasal  only  after  nasal  consonants ; 
see  my  paper  on  Russian  pronunciation. 

§  71.     French  que  has  -f. 

§  72.  The  neutral  position  in  E.  seems  to  be  always  the 
low-mixed.  The  Swedish  ej  is  pure  \i.  See  my  '  Spoken 
Swedish '. 

27,  §  73.  It  is  only  since  my  study  of  Swedish  that  I 
have  learnt  to  distinguish  accurately  between  j  and  fully 
lowered  :[.  I  have  not  found  the  former  in  any  language  but 
E.,  and  wherever  it  is  attributed  to  foreign  languages  the 
reader  must  substitute  ^  (p.  124  Fr.  un,  140  Dutch  lui,  huia, 
and  Icelandic  sJconirn  in  the  present  passage). 

§  75.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  retracting  my  statement 
in  the  History  of  English  Sounds  (pp.  29,  45,  &c.)  that  the 
South  German  short  i  and  u  are  narrow.  I  have  always 
heard  I  and  i  all  over  Germany,  but  was  misled  by  the  very 
positive  statements  of  Rapp,  who  expressly  contrasts  North 
and  South  German  i  and  tt  {Physlologie  der  Sprache^  iv.  85)> 
himself  a  born  Swabian.  The  wides  must  be  old  in  South 
German,  for  in  some  of  the  Swiss  dialects  their  lengthenings 
are  still  wide  (Winteler,  Kerenzer  Mundart). 

§  77.  According  to  Storm  and  Dr.  Wulft'  (p.  64,  note  *), 
the  French  e  is,  like  the  Swedish  and  Danish,  normal,  the 
Danish  sound  being  really  [^. 
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.28,  §  78,  79.  Southern  E.  always  has  [  in  end,  nor  does 
1^  seem  to  occur  in  French,  except  when  nasal.  I  was  misled 
by  the  very  positive  distinctions  made  by  French  phoneticians 
between  ^  ouvert '  and  '  tr^s-ouvert '. 

§  80.     South  G.  a  is  rather  x*  than  x*. 

§§  85,  86.  According  to  Storm  and  Dr.  Wulff  (E,  PL,  "0, 
note  ^),  the  Danish  long  and  short  open  o  are  opener  than  the 
Norse  and  Swedish  ones,  the  Sw.  long  sound  being  closer  than 
the  Norse,  thus  giving  the  following  scale  for  the  long  sound  : 
Dan.  j)v,  Norse  j),  Sw.  J)a.  Storm  thinks  that  the  Norse 
short  sound  is  identical  with  the  North  Germ,  short  o  (}), 
the  Dan.  being  decidedly  nearer  the  English  sound.  To  my 
eai*s  Sw.  gott  is  opener  than  Germ,  gott,  and  I  would  write 
the  series :  English  j,  Dan.  j)v,  Sw.  j)A. 

§  87.     Sw.  long  u  =  hK     Vulgar  English  tiuo  is  often  dIhS). 

§  88.  The  short  E.  vowel  in  room  does  not  appear  to  be 
ever  advanced  so  far  as  T. 

§  90.     E.  ovj  in  follotv  is  rather  j  than  'j;. 

30,  §  93.     Germ,  short  u  always  wide. 

§§  96,  97.  French  does  not  seem  to  have  \,  except  when 
nasal. 

39,  §§  112,  113.  Storm  (p.  86)  says  of  the  Spanish  d  that 
between  vowels,  as  in  iiada,  it  is  usually  m^,  but  can  be  pro- 
nounced w  with  loose  approximation ,  like  the  Dan.  d,  which 
is  the  popular  Castilian  form.  The  z  is  quite  parallel  (=iUV 
ov\j\?),  Storm,  p.  22. 

42,  §  126.     Fr.  oi6i=3-)I  according  to  Storm. 

43,  §  128.  The  (oi)-sound  of  the  Danish  brod  is  really 
due  to  transition  from  the  deep  dJ>  to  the  palatal  {♦. 

47,  §  139.     French  cDJ=^n  very  dubious. 

74,  §  212.     I  believe  E,  initial  g  may  be  a'  as  well  as  Q'. 

77,  §  222.  In  the  aspirated  a^],  the  full  stress  of  the  con- 
sonant is  maintained  without  diminution  through  the  glide ; 
the  expression  '  separate  impulse '  is  inaccurate. 

V22.  The  corrections  in  the  French  sounds  are  mainly 
due  to  Storm  :  rien,  p.  33  ;  oui,  Wx,  p.  213  ;  que,  p.  66.  He  is 
inclined  to  identify  the  u  of  lui  (p.  69)  with  the  Swedish  Ti-  : 
I  believe  it  may  be  simply  f  with  full  rounding,  which  to 
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a  Swedish  ear  would  seem  nearer  I  than  b.  See  also  p.  337 
above.  In  his  E.  Ph.,  pp.  77  foil.,  will  be  found  a  lengthy 
controversy  between  him  and  myself  as  to  whether  French 
stress  is  normally  on  the  first  or  the  last  syllable.  I  confess 
that  the  mere  fact  of  such  an  authority  as  Storm  taking  the 
latter  view  seems  to  me  far  more  important  than  the  argu- 
ments by  which  he  supports  it.  He  quotes  the  views  of 
Frenchmen,  and  yet  admits  that,  without  special  training, 
they  are  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  place  of  the  stress, 
and  summarily  rejects  the  testimony  of  the  only  Frenchman 
who  has  ever  shown  that  he  is  capable  of  making  the  dis- 
tinction. He  quotes  the  mispronunciations  of  unphonetic 
English  speakers,  such  as  Parry = Paris,  as  a  proof  that  the 
English  hear  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  quite 
an  error:  every  untrained  Englishman  hears  the  ordinary 
French  Paris,  monsieur,  when  pronounced  with  equal  stress 
on  both  syllables,  distinctly  as  (parii,  mos-jea),  whence  the 
vulgar  mossoo  (mds'uw),  just  as  all  the  English  pronouncing 
dictionaries  mark  all  equal  stress  disyllables  as  oxytone.  In 
speaking  French  he  simply  follows  the  analogy  of  his  own 
language  and  the  associations  of  the  written  word.  The  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty  probably  is  that  the  French  accentua- 
tion is  in  a  period  of  transition :  the  tradition  of  the  older  end- 
stress  still  exists,  but  a  general  levelling  of  stress  has  taken 
place,  BO  that  the  normal  pronunciation  of  such  a  word  as 
Paris  is  probably  (p'ari),  which  is  heard  as  (p:ar*i).  This  is 
a  natural  tendency  of  the  ear,  nothing  being  more  difficult  to 
identify  than  perfectly  level  stress.  Thus  no  German  ever 
pronounces  English  ^^Zifwi^m^Mm^  (p•l'Bmp•^td^q)  coiTectly : 
always  either  (p-l-empiud /q)  or  (p.-l-emp-wd^'q),  the  latter  being 
what  he  hears  (and  what  is  marked  in  the  pronouncing  diction- 
aries), the  former  what  the  written  word  and  the  associations 
of  his  own  language  suggest  to  him.  Out  of  this  level 
monotony  of  French  stress  is  slowly  emerging  the  principle 
of  fore-stress.  Storm  allows  such  a  stress,  but  calls  it 
'  rhetorical ',  which  does  not  get  rid  of  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
The  French  themselves,  of  course,  generally  deny  it  abso- 
lutely, just  as  they  deny  their  frequent  (h). 
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132.  The  North  Germ,  eu  is  often  Jf,  but  I  seemed  to 
hear  Ji  in  Hanover. 

134.  I  doubt  this  glottal  r,  which  is  probably  only  an 
individual  modification  of  the  regular  e  or  e$. 

135.  hildeUy  &c.,  is  dIcoqjt  with  omission  of  the  \. 

141.  Dutch  ^,  especially  when  initial,  seems  to  be  often 
more  or  less  devocalized.     I  is  co(. 

153.  For  Swedish  see  my  Spoken  Sivedish.  In  second 
line  of  sentences  read  (d^i)  for  (de), 

160.     Lines  8,  9,  omit  the  accent  before  (laeqre)  and  (traeqra). 

163.  Dan.  gg  in  ligge  has  the  same  pronunciation  as  in 
ikke  (Storm,  p.  40,  note  ^). 

Works  Quoted. 

Handbook  of  Phonetics  (Oxford,  1877). 

Sounds  and  Forms  of  Spoken  Swedish  (Trans.  1877-8-9) 
[pp.  ^62  f.  below]. 

Russian  Pronunciation  (Trans.  1877-8-9). 

Johan  Storm :  Englische  Philologie  (Heilbronn,  1881). 

Eduard  Sievers:  Grundziige  der  Lautphysiologie  (Leipzig, 
1876). 

J.  A.  Lundell :  Det  Svenska  landsmalsalfabetet  (Stockholm, 
1879). 


ON  DANISH  PEONUNCIATION  > 

My  object  in  this  paper  is  not  to  give  a  Iddoi^  of  Danisli 
pronunciation  or  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  sounds 
of  the  language,  but  simply  to  give  as  accurate  an  account  as 
I  can  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  these  sounds — not  to 
develop  theories,  but  to  state  facts. 

The  progress  of  phonetics  has  been  so  great  in  the  last  few 
yeai-s — chiefly  owing  to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Ellis — that  the  great  bulk  of  the  observations  already  made  on 
living  languages  is  next  to  useless.     It  is  clear  that  the  theories 
built  up  on  such  a  foundation  cannot  but  be  imperfect,  and 
that  sound  generalizations  can  only  be  based  on  a  totally  new 
body  of  observations  according  to  the  latest  principles.     The 
present  remarks  must  be  regarded  as  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
supply  this  want,  as  far  as  Danish  is  concerned — a  contribution 
to  the  comparative  phonology  of  the  Northern  Languages. 
Some  of  the  points  I  have  treated  of  will  also,  I  believe,  prove 
interesting  to  classical  and  general  philologists,   as  well  as 
Teutonic  specialists.     I  allude  particularly  to  the  remarks  on 
the  Scandinavian  tone-system,  and  its  analogy  with  the  Greek 
accents  (p.  347).     The  analysis  of  some  of  the  sounds  has  also 
thrown  light  on  English  pronunciation,  especially  on  the  im- 
portant, but  hitherto  uninvestigated  question  of  consonant 
quantity.     Lastly,  I  may  remark  that  from  a  general  phonetic 
point  of  view,  apart  from  the  investigation  of  any  one  language, 
the  present  paper  will  be  found  to  be  of  some  interest,  several 
of  the  sounds  having  proved  (juite  unique.     Such  sounds  are 
the  abnormally  rounded  labials  (p.  35 1 1      Others,  such  as  the 
glottal  catch  (p.  347)  and  the  laryngal  r  (p.  358),  have  not 
hitherto  been  detected  in  any  European  literary  language. 
In  describing  the  sounds,  I  have  in  all  cases  used  ^fr.  Bell's 

'  Tranmdions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1873-4,  pp.  04-112. 
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nomenclature — the  only  one  based  on  their  physiological 
formation.  The  phonetic  notation  I  have  been  obliged  to 
adopt  is  Mr.  Ellis's  palaeotype. 

I  cannot  say  I  have  learnt  much  from  Danish  phoneticians. 
They  have  all  treated  the  subject  in  a  dilettante  fashion, 
merely  enumerating  the  separate  sounds,  without  in  general 
attempting  any  analysis  of  their  formation,  and  without  giving 
exhaustive  lists,  on  which  alone  sound  deductions  can  be  based.^ 
Still,  the  preliminary  study  of  their  works  has  been  of  some 
service. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  express  my  great  obliga- 
tions to  Mr.  V.  Fausboll,  of  the  University  Library,  Copen- 
hagen, from  whom  I  acquired  the  elements  of  Danish  pronun- 
ciation, whose  careful  classification  of  his  native  sounds  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me.  I  may  mention  that 
Mr.  Fausboll  is  the  first  Dane,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  has 
recognized  the  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative  difference 
between  the  long  and  short  open  o-sound  (p.  355).  That  so 
obvious  a  distinction  should  not  have  been  noticed  before  is 
strange,  the  qualitative  difference  between  the  two  sounds 
being  even  greater  than  that  between  the  English  vowels  of 
nought  and  not,  owing  to  the  abnormal  labialization  of  the 
long  vowel.  The  distinction  was  perfectly  familiar  to  me 
from  my  previous  study  of  Norwegian,  where  it  is  also  ignored 
by  the  Norwegian  grammarian  Aasen. 

General  Relations  of  Danish. 

A  comparison  of  the  oldest  runic  inscriptions  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark — some  of  which  go  back  as  far  as  the 
third  century — shows  that  up  to  about  the  tenth  century 
there  was  but  one  Scandinavian  language,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  present  languages  developed  gradually 
after  that  period.      In  Iceland,  where  the  national  language 

^  I  must,  however,  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Hommel's  treatise  on  the 
tonelag  (p.  347),  without  wliich  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  for  me  to 
master  this  difficult  phenomenon.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Danish 
phoneticians,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  appendix  to  MObius's  Diinische 
Formenlehre,  Kiel,  1871. 
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received  careful  literary  cultivation,  it  has  retained  its  gram- 
matical framework  and  vocabulary  almost  unchanged,  while 
the  sounds,  especially  the  vowels,  have  undergone  more  radical 
changes  than  those  of  any  other  Northern  language,  English 
not  excepted. 

In  Norway,  where  there  was  but  small  literary  activity,  the 
grammar  has  suffered  considerably,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
dialects  has  arisen ;  but  the  original  sounds  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  faithfully  preserved  than  in  any  of  the  cognate 
languages.  The  grammatical  inferiority  of  Norwegian  is 
partly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  literary  language  is, 
and  always  has  been  since  the  Reformation,  Danish,  although 
a  movement  has  arisen  of  late  years  to  replace  it  by  one  of 
the  native  dialects — a  movement  which  may  succeed  in  the 
end. 

Literary  Swedish  approaches  near  to  Norwegian  in  anti- 
quity of  structure,  but  the  spoken  language  departs  widely 
from  its  written  form. 

Danish,  lastly,  is  the  most  reduced  of  all — it  is  the  English 
of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  which  it  further  resembles  in 
having  adopted  a  large  number  of  foreign  words.  Half  of 
the  words  in  its  vocabulary  are  German,  chiefly  Low  German, 
introduced  during  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanse-towns. 

The  main  distinction  between  Swedish  and  Danish  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  other  Scandinavian  languages  on  the  other, 
is  their  loss  of  the  old  diphthongs  au,  ei,  and  ey,  which  are 
simplified  into  b  and  ee.  Danish  is  distinguished  from 
Swedish  by  its  '  tonelag  ',  to  which  I  shall  return  immediately, 
and  by  its  treatment  of  the  voiceless  stops  /»;,  t^  p,  which  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  words  are  first  vocalized  into 
g,  d,  h,  and  then  weakened  in  various  ways.  Otherwise  the 
phonetic  structure  of  Danish  is  comparatively  archaic,  and  in 
some  cases  it  has  preserved  the  original  sounds  more  closely 
than  its  neighbours.  Thus  the  initial  vr  and  kn^  which  are 
lost  in  Icelandic  and  Norse,  though  not  in  Swedish,  are  still 
preserved  {vrist,  knxle).  Initial  k  and  g  remain  unaltered, 
while  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish  they  undergo  modifications 
of  various  kinds.     Long  u,  which  in  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
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passes  into  a  peculiar  mixed  vowel,  is  preserved  quite  pure, 
together  with  its  mutation  y.  Other  archaic  features,  such  as 
the  preservation  of  the  long  ^,  Danish  has  in  common  with  all 
the  Scandinavian  languages. 

TONELAG. 

The  Danish  '  Tonelag '  (tone-law)  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  language ;  it  occurs  in  all  the  dialects,  and  is 
unknown  in  the  cognate  languages.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  which 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  distinguish  as  strong  and 
weak  tone.  The  strong  tone  is  a  glottal  catch  (the  sound 
produced  in  coughing)  following  immediately  after  the  vowel 
of  the  syllable  which  has  the  tonelag,  which  syllable  is  always 
an  accented  one.  The  weak  tone  is  a  purely  negative  pheno- 
menon, consisting  simply  in  the  absence  of  the  catch.  These 
tones  pervade  the  whole  language,  and  like  the  Greek  accents, 
to  which  they  bear  a  striking  analogy,  serve  to  distinguish 
words  otherwise  identical.  Thus,  Hand  (ma;n)  =  *  man  ',  man 
;man)  =  French  'on';  Hund  (Hu;n)  = '  dog ',  but  hun  {Ji\in)  = 
*  she ' ;  (kHo;m)  =  '  came ',  (knom)  =  *  come '  (imper.),  both 
written  kom. 

They  also  resemble  the  Greek  accents  in  being  extremely 
unstable  :  the  slightest  inflexional  change  often  brings  with  it 
a  change  of  tone,  although  the  changes  follow  much  stricter 
rules  than  the  Greek  accents  do.  Of  these  rules  I  will  give 
a  brief  outline,  chiefly  founded  on  the  excellent  treatise  of 
Hommel,^  who  has,  for  the  first  time,  grappled  with  the  sub- 
ject in  a  scholarlike  manner.  Monosyllables  with  long  vowels 
have  the  strong  tone  (at  see,  aar,  grod).  Monosyllables  with 
short  vowels  followed  by  I,  m,  n,  also  have  the  strong  tone 
(kaonj?,  storm,  tynd).  If  the  consonant  is  a  sibilant  or  stop, 
the  weak  tone  comes  into  play  {vest,  kat,  kdek).  Polysyllables 
generally  have  the  weak  tone  when  the  stress  is  on  the  first 
syllable,  the  strong  when  on  any  other  (holde,  bekolde;  loven  er 
xrlig  men  holden  er  besvxrlig).^  There  are,  however,  many 
exceptions,  chiefly  disjdlables  whose  derivative  character  is 

^  Det  Danske  Spiogs  Tonelag af  L.  L.  Hommel  in  the  Tidskrift  for  Philologi 
eg  Paedagogik,  viii.  1 ;  1869,  Copenhagen. 
'  (lAAvan  01  eeiligh  mEn  Holln  ai  basvee;'iligh.) 
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not  apparent,  and  which  end  in  nasals  or  liquids  :  these  words 
have  the  strong  tone  in  spite  of  the  stress  being  on  the  first 
syllable  (Jcammer,  vaaben,  tempel). 

The  question  of  the  origin  and  history  of  these  phenomena 
has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  started  by  native  philologists. 
Indeed  their  very  existence  was  not  known  before  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when  they  were  discovered  by  the  gram- 
marian Hoysgaard,  who,  however,  contented  himself  with 
merely  giving  a  number  of  examples,  instead  of  drawing  up 
exhaustive  lists.  Even  the  essay  of  Hommel  just  mentioned 
is  far  from  exhausting  the  subject,  especially  in  the  exceptions 
to  the  general  rules. 

Although  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  history  of  the 
tonelag  further  back  than  the  last  century,  valuable  help 
would  be  afforded  by  the  dialects,  many  of  which  unquestion- 
ably preserve  the  strong  tone  in  many  words  which  in  the 
literary  language  have  lost  it.  What  is  wanted,  then,  is 
a  comparative  *  tonology '  of  the  Danish  dialects.  Such  a 
work,  however,  while  throwing  light  on  the  history  of  the 
tones,  would  give  no  help  in  determining  their  origin.  The 
key  to  this  question  must  be  sought  in  the  living  Norwegian 
(and  Swedish)  languages,  where  the  distinction  between 
strong  and  weak  tone  is  observed  as  strictly  as  in  Danish, 
and  follows  nearly  the  same  laws,  although  it  is  expressed  in 
a  totally  different  manner.  I  have  compared  the  Danish 
tones  to  the  Greek :  the  resemblance  is  much  more  striking 
in  the  case  of  Norwegian.  Here  there  is  not  only  a  functional, 
but  also  a  formal  resemblance :  the  Norwegian  tones  are,  like 
the  Greek,  modulations  of  the  voice— alterations  of  pitch. 
They  are  in  short  genuine  tones,  which  the  Danish  tonelag  is 
not. 

The  strong  tone  in  Norwegian  is  a  simple  fall,  the  weak  a 
compound  rise  (s(>oli,  mAAn8n  =  D.  soo;lon,  niAAnon).  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  weak  tone,  which  in  Danish  is 
a  mere  negation,  is  in  Norwegian  something  positive.  This 
fact,  together  with  the  superior  antiquity  of  the  latter,  makes 
it  probable  that  its  tones  are  older  than  the  Danish.  There  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  the  analogy  with  Greek  is  some- 
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thing  more  than  a  chance  resemblance.  From  the  fact  that 
a  system  of  tones  is  found  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Lithuanian,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some  such  system  formed 
part  of  the  common  language  from  which  all  these  languages, 
together  with  the  Teutonic,  have  sprung.  If  so,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Teutonic  languages  also  had  a  common  tone 
system,  of  which  the  strong  and  weak  tones  in  Norwegian, 
(Swedish)  and  Danish  are  the  last  remnants.  These  conclusions 
are  of  course  tentative,  and  cannot  be  properly  revised  till 
all  the  evidence  is  before  us.  At  present  we  are  quite  unable 
to  say  how  much  evidence  there  is,  whether  indeed  there  is 
any  outside  of  the  Scandinavian  languages. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Danish  tones  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  Norwegian  ones,  we  can  only  explain  the 
change  by  assuming  an  intermediate  stage,  in  which  the 
falling  tone  was  '  strengthened  '  by  the  addition  of  a  glottal 
catch.  The  original  voice-modulation,  being  thus  made  super- 
fluous, would  soon  be  lost,  so  that  the  weak  tone  would,  as  we 
see  is  the  case,  be  distinguished  simply  by  being  the  negation 
of  the  strong  tone. 

The  influence  of  tone  on  the  general  synthesis  of  language 
is  very  important.  In  such  a  language  as  English  each  tone 
has  a  general  signification,  and  may  be  applied  to  any  word 
indifferently.  Thus  by  a  simple  inflexion  of  the  voice  a 
single  word  will  often  express  what  in  other  languages  could 
only  be  adequately  stated  in  a  complete  sentence.  We  may 
therefore  call  this  kind  of  tone  sentence-tone.  The  Greek 
tones  on  the  other  hand  are  strictly  ivord-tones :  each  word 
has  but  one  tone,  which  is  absolutely  inherent  in  it,  being  as 
much  an  essential  part  of  it  as  its  consonantal  or  vowel 
structure. 

The  interesting  question  now  arises,  how  do  such  languages 
express  these  general  ideas  (interrogation,  affirmation,  &c.), 
which  it  is  the  function  of  the  English  tones  to  express  1  As 
regards  Norwegian  I  find  that  there  is  generally  no  difference 
of  inflexion  in  assertive  and  interrogative  sentences,  and  that 
when  the  interrogation  is  very  emphatic,  all  that  is  done  is 
simply  to  increase  the  range  of  the  tone. 
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The  importance  of  the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
Danish  is  now  apparent.  By  superseding  the  original  modu- 
lative  tone  by  a  totally  distinct  articulation,  the  language  has 
been  enabled  to  avail  itself  of  the  English  sentence-tone,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  losing  any  of  the  advantages  of  its  former 
position.  From  a  euphonic  point  of  view  the  change  is  per- 
haps no  improvement,  but  considered  purely  as  an  intellectual 
instrument,  the  Danish  language  deserves  attention  as  having 
achieved  a  combination  of  the  ancient  and  modern  spirit  of 
language,  which  is  probably  unique. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  examine  the  descriptions  of  the  tonelag  given  by  the 
native  phoneticians.  The  only  one  that  is  perfectly  clear  and 
accurate  is  that  of  Hommel.  Earlier  writers  persisted  in 
regarding  the  weak  tone  as  something  positive,  while  it  is,  as 
Hommel  describes  it  to  be,  a  mere  negation  of  the  strong  tone. 
Levin,  for  example,  describes  it  as  an  *  evenly  rising  move- 
ment '  (hvis  Lydbevaegelse  er  jaevnt  opadstigende),  and  asserts 
that  there  are  words  which  have  no  '  tone '  at  all,  which  is,  as 
Hommel  observes,  impossible.  The  strong  tone  is  described 
accurately  enough  by  Levin,^  but  he  adds  that  it  '  rebounds 
and  draws  over  to  itself  the  following  syllables '  (Det  stodende 
Tonelag  fremkommer  derved,  at  Svaelget  hurtigt  lukker  sig 
for  Lyden,  hvorved  denne  med  et  eiendommeligt  Stod  eller 
Tryk  i  Stemmen  synes  ligesom  at  springe  tilbage,  og,  hvis 
Ordet  har  flere  Stavelser,  at  trsekke  disse  over  til  sig),  which 
is  unintelligible  to  me.  The  vague  use  of  the  word  *  tone  *  in 
Danish  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Everything  is  called  '  tone  '. 
Thus  quantity  is  '  tonehold ',  stress  is  *  tonefald ',  and  every- 
thing else  is  *  tonelag  *.  The  resulting  confusion  of  ideas  is 
sometimes  truly  appalling.  Rask,  for  instance,  sets  up  no 
less  than  six  *  tones '  in  Danish,  one  of  which  consists  simply 
in  the  syllable  having  a  long  liquid  before  a  stopped  consonant 
(p.  359),  this  he  calls  the  'rolling'  tone.  The  most  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  all  is  that  Aasen  in  his  Norwegian  Grammar 
actually  atlopts  the  Danish  account  of  the  glottal  catch  and  its 
absence  as  a  description  of  the  modulative  tones  of  his  own 

'  Dansk  Lydlaere,  p.  25. 
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language !  His  words  are  :  *  Det  forste  Tonelag  (the  falling) 
er  stserkere  eller  dybere,  og  lyder  som  om  Ordet  var  afsluttet 
og  ikke  skulde  have  mere  end  een  Stavelse  :  det  giver  altsaa 
Rodstavelsen  et  stserkere  Tryk  eller  Stod  (Stodtonen).  Det 
andet  Tonelag  (the  compound  rise)  er  svagere  eller  lettere,  idet 
Hovedstavelsen  lyder  som  en  begyndt  og  ikke  afsluttet  Tone- 
folge,  saa  man  kan  tydelig  hore  at  der  skal  komme  en  Stavelse 
til.'  1 

Vowels  ^. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Scandinavian  lan- 
guages of  the  continent,  as  opposed  to  Icelandic,  is  their 
treatment  of  the  back  lip  vowels. 

Those  who  have  studied  Mr.  Bell's  Visible  Speech  know 
that  the  difference  between  the  three  vowels  (u)  (o)  (a)  is  two- 
fold. Each  vowel  differs  from  the  others  not  only  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  lip  opening,  but  also  in  the  height  of  the 
tongue.  In  (u),  which  has  the  narrowest  lip  opening,  the 
tongue  is  raised  to  its  greatest  height,  while  in  (a),  for  which 
the  lips  are  only  slightly  approximated,  the  tongue  is  at  its 
lowest  elevation,  (o)  being  intermediate  in  both  respects. 
Now  in  Danish  the  two  lower  articulations,  while  preserving 
the  same  tongue  position  as  English  and  most  other  lan- 
guages, have  undergone  what  may  be  called  a  'Lippenver- 
schiebung',  (o)  being  pronounced  with  the  labialization  or 
*  rounding '  of  (u),  and  (a)  with  that  of  (o),  (u)  itself 
remaining  unchanged.  This  abnormal  rounding  gives  a 
peculiar  cavernous  effect  to  the  vowels,  and  makes  it  difficult, 
especially  for  a  foreigner,  to  distinguish  them  accurately. 
In  Swedish  and  Norwegian  part  of  the  difficulty  is  removed 
by  the  change  of  (u)  into  Mr.  Bell's  high-mixed-round  vowel 
(u),  which  in  Norwegian  has  the  additional  peculiarity  of 
being  unilaterally  rounded,  at  least  in  some  dialects.     It  is 

^  Norsk  Grammatik,  p.  51. 

2  Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  the  separate  sounds,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state  that  my  analysis  lays  no  claim  to  infallibility.  The  only  method 
open  to  me  was  to  listen  patiently  to  the  separate  sounds  till  I  was  familiar 
with  their  acoustic  efifect,  then  to  imitate  them  till  the  result  was  satisfactory 
both  to  my  own  ears  and  those  of  my  hearer,  and  lastly  to  analyse  the  oral 
positions  which  produced  these  imitations. 
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not  improbable  that  this  change  was  prompted  by  the  desire 
to  distinguish  more  clearly  between  the  (u)  and  the  abnormal 
(o).  In  Swedish  this  (o)  has  been  moved  up  nearly  into  the 
place  of  the  (u),  but  in  Norwegian  it  is  formed  as  in  Danish. 
The  result  is  that  the  Norwegians  are  quite  unable  to  pro- 
nounce the  (u)  in  foreign  languages. 

It  seems  that  the  approximation  of  (o)  to  (u)  has  also  in- 
fluenced the  relations  of  the  corresponding  palatals  (i)  and  (e). 
In  the  formation  of  the  (e)  the  tongue  is  raised  nearly  into 
the  (i)  position,  so  that  a  foreign  ear  often  confuses  the  two. 
These  are  the  really  difficult  vowel  sounds  of  the  language, 
and  their  mispronunciation,  together  with  the  absence  of  the 
glottal  catch,  at  once  mark  the  foreigner. 

The  distinction  between  close  and  open  (corresponding 
generally  to  Mr.  Bell's  division  of  primary  and  wide)  is  very 
elaborately  developed  in  Danish.  In  English  the  distinction 
is  always  dependent  on  quantity,  the  long  (i),  for  instance, 
being  primary,  the  short  wide  (beat,  bit).  The  Danish  long 
(i)  is  also  primary,  but  the  short  is  primary  in  some  words, 
wide  in  others,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  distinction  serves  to 
separate  words  which  would  otherwise  be  identical. 

In  the  case  of  three  of  these  sounds,  viz.  the  short  open 
i,  y,  and  u,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  exact  sound. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  Danish  phoneticians  themselves. 
Most  of  them  identify  them  with  the  short  (6),  (9),  and  (0)  re- 
spectively, considering  the  distinction  insisted  on  by  their 
opponents  imaginary,  the  result  of  the  difference  in  ortho- 
graphy. After  a  careful  examination  of  the  question,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  identification  of  the  short  open 
u  with  (o)  is  correct,  but  that  the  open  i  and  y  are  really 
high-wides  (I,  y),  and  therefore  distinct  from  (e)  and  (9),  the 
mid  primaries. 

The  analogy  of  the  other  Teutonic  languages  makes  it 
probable  that  the  wide  sounds  are  the  original,  and  that  the 
change  of  (u)  into  (0)  is  simply  the  result  of  imperfect  imita- 
tion— a  frequent  cause  of  sound  change. 

The  question  whether  these  close  and  open  vowels  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  any  fixed  principles,  has,  as  far  as  I 
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know,  been  answered  by  Danish  phoneticians  in  the  negative : 
they  say  that  no  rules  can  be  given.  I  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  draw  up  exhaustive  lists,  and  the  result  is  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  vowel  is  determined  by  the  following  consonant, 
although  there  is  considerable  irregularity.  As  these  lists  have 
not  been  revised  sufficiently,  I  do  not  print  them  in  full  here, 
and  shall  confine  myself  to  giving  a  few  examples  only. 
The  rules  which  have  fewest  exceptions  are — 

(1)  open  votvels  before  nasals.  The  only  exception  that  I 
find  under  i  is  the  word  linje  (line),  whose  vowel  was  no 
doubt  long  at  no  very  remote  period.  I  do  not  note  any 
exception  under  y^  at  least  among  words  in  common  use. 
Under  Uy  however,  there  are  several  exceptions;  all  that  I 
know  of  are  hnn,  en  hund,  hundrede^  at  Jcunne,  jeg  kunde,  et 
pund.  There  are  several  others  (en  mund,  en  stund,  &c.) 
which  allow  both  the  open  and  the  close  vowel. 

(2)  open  voiuels  before  r.  The  only  important  exception  is 
en  byrd  (birth)  and  en  byrde  (burden),  which  last,  however, 
also  admits  the  open  vowel. 

(3)  dose  votvels  before  soft  d.  The  exceptions  are  at  sidde ; 
at  rydde,  et  spyd.  Some  words,  such  as  et  middel,  allow  of 
both  pronunciations. 

For  the  remaining  consonants  only  general  rules  can  be 
given.  These  are  (4)  that  bach  and  lip  consonants  are  pre- 
ceded by  open  vowels,  (5)  that  point  consonants  are  preceded 
by  close  vowels,  except  point  nasals,  which  by  rule  (1)  require 
open  vowels.  It  may  be  remarked  that  rules  (2)  and  (3)  con- 
firm these  general  principles,  r  being  always  a  guttural  in 
Danish  (see  p.  358).     I  will  now  give  some  examples. 

open  i  before  back  conss.  :  jeg  fik,  ikke,  at  drikke  ;  et  digt,  rigtig. 
if     y     ,-,  „  en lykke,  et  stykke,  at trykke  ;  dygtig 

at  flygte. 
„     u    ,,  „  at  lukke,  drukken,  at  sukke  ;  en  flugt, 

en  frugt. 
close  i  before  back-conss.  :  jeg  gik,  en  kikkert,  en  viking ;  vittig 

(all  -igs), 
V     y    „  „  tyk. 


u 


yt 


rug. 
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openi  before  lip-conss.  : 

>>    y    >>         5) 

closet  before  lip-conss.  : 

»    y     ?>         ?> 

close  i  before  point-conss. 


atvifte;  at  slippe  ;  ribs. 

at  dyppe,  at  dryppe ;  eh  kiybbe. 

at  skuffe,  en  luft ;  en  suppe  ;  en  klub. 

at  skifte  ;  en  skipper  ;  at  pible. 

liyppig,  ypperlig- 
en  gruppe  ;  at  gruble. 
at  bilde,  ilde,  lille,  at  spilde  ;  disse, 
en  pidsk  ;  flittig,  vittig. 
,,     y      ,,  „  at  fylde,  gylden,  at  trylle  ;  at  kiydse, 

tysk  ;  at  bytte,  at  lytte. 
,,     u      ,,  „  fuld,  guld,  uld  ;   at  pudse,  ussel ;   at 

putte,  at  slutte. 
open  i  before  point-conss. :  et  billede,  at  spille,  til  ;  en  fisk,  at 

miste  ;  bitter,  nitten  ;  middag. 
,f     y      .,  ,,  et  bryllup,    at   skylle;    et  bryst,  et 

kys  ;  at  benytte,  at  flytte. 
y,    u      ,,  ,,  etgulv,  et  hul,  et  kul  ;  brusten,  just: 

skudt,  at  skutte  sig. 

I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  of  these  remarkable  phenomena.  The  influence  of 
consonants  on  vowels  is  at  present  one  of  the  obscurest  points 
in  phonetics,  and  cannot  be  properly  investigated  till  we  have 
a  large  body  of  reliable  observations. 

The  treatment  of  final  (i)  and  (u)  in  Danish  deserves  notice. 
These  vowels  are  not  continuously  vocal  when  final,  but  end 
with  a  breath,  so  that  the  effect  is  almost  (ijh,  uwh).  This 
peculiarity  runs  through  all  the  Scandinavian  languages.^ 

I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  all  the  vowels,  with  examples 
and  remarks  where  necessary.  The  words  in  italics  are  in 
the  ordinary  Danish  spelling,  those  in  parentheses  give  the 
pronunciation  in  palaeotype. 

(a)  =  Bell's  mid  hack  ivide  forward.  This  vowel  has  a  very  thin 
sound,  almost  as  in  E.  hat,  the  tongue  being  considerably  advanced 
in  the  mouth,  but  without  the  front  being  raised,  so  that  it  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  mid-mixed :  mane  (maano) ;  mand  (ma;n).    Teat  (knat). 

(9)=mid  mixed  primary.     Regular  unaccented  e.     mane  (maane). 

^  I  rcmombor  meeting  a  Dane  who  professed  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  German.  The  first  word  he  pronounced  was  Sie,  which  he  gave  as  (Zijh), 
at  once  betraying  liis  Scandinavian  nationality  by  the  slight  final  hiss. 
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{e)= mid  front  primary  raised  (see  p.  352) :  Eenmand  (ee;n  ma;n) 
=  one  man;  en  mand  (en  ma;n)=a  man.  The  name  Eva  (eeva) 
sounds  to  an  English  ear  almost  (iiva).     Seldom  occurs  short. 

(ee)=mjc?  front  tvide:  et  trde  (tihee;),  at  Idese  (leese).  According 
to  Mr.  Fausboll,  who  first  noticed  the  difference  between  (ee)  and 
(e),  this  vowel  occurs  short  in  the  word  sted  (stedh),  which  with 
the  article  has  the  long  vowel  (stee;dh9t). 

(e) = low  front  primary :  et  trdesnit  (tihEsnit),  en  hest  (HEst),  at 
Jcende  (knEne).     The  regular  short  e.    Never  occurs  long. 

(i)=hig7i  front  primary:  hvid  (vii;dh) ;  hvidt  (vit),  at  spilde 
(spila),  giJc  (gik). 

{i)= high  front  tvide  :  at  spille  (spilo),  fih  (fik).     Never  long. 

(u)=high  hacic  primary  round,     en  ugle  (uule) ;  nu  (nuwh). 

(o)=mid  back  primary  tvith  rounding  of  high,  god  (goo;dh) ;  et 
gods  (gos),  just  (jost).  Seldom  occurs  short,  except  as  representing 
the  open  u. 

(A)=loto  hack  primary  with  rounding  of  mid.  otte  (AAto),  maanen 
(niAAnon).  Hardly  occurs  short,  except  perhaps  in  rapid  talk,  as 
in  maa  vi  gaa  ind  ?  (mA  vi  gA  m  %  where  however  I  believe  it 
often  passes  into  the  next  vowel. 

{p)=low  hack  wide  round :  han  maatte  (mole),  folk  (fojlk).  Regular 
short  0.     Never  long. 

(i)=high  front  primary  round  :  at  nyde  (nndhe) ;  nydt  (nit),  at 
skylde  (skib).. 

{y)=high  front  wide  round  :  at  skylle  (skyle).     Never  long. 

(9)= mid  front  primary  round  :  han  doer  (dee;i):  forst  (faist). 

(oe) = mid  front  tvide  round :  en  dor  (doeoe;i).   Hardly  occurs  short. 

(oh) =loiv  front  primary  round  :  et  dortrin  (et  d^hitihin) ;  storst 
(stahist).    Never  long. 

These  last  two  sounds  are  distinguished  in  the  latest  ortho- 
graphy, the  first  (the  close)  being  expressed  by  the  crossed  o, 
the  other  two  (the  open)  by  the  o.  Their  distribution  follows 
the  same  general  principles  as  that  of  the  other  close  and  open 
sounds,  only  with  more  regularity.  The  open  sounds  only 
occur  before  nasals  and  r,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  of  close 
0  8  before  these  consonants.  The  open  sound  is  long  in  a  few 
words,  chiefly  before  r. 

For  the  Diphthongs  see  p.  356. 

,  1  strong  stress  on  the  last  word. 

Aa2 
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Consonants. 
Btops, 

A  peculiar  feature  of  Danish  is  its  aspiration  of  the  voice- 
less stops  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable:  kat  (knat),  til  (tuil), 
penge  (pHEqa) ;  but  ikice  (^k^),  jnppe  (pnipa).  After  s  there 
is  no  aspiration  :  compare  (knat)  with  sJcat  (skat),  (tHil)  with 
stUle  (stile),  pind  (pH/;n)  with  spinde  (spine).  If  a  voiced 
consonant  follows  the  aspirated  stop,  the  aspiration  passes  into 
the  following  consonant,  which  loses  its  vocality :  klokke 
(klhoko),  knde  (knhee;),  tjene  (tjhEna),  prxst  (pihEst).^  Here, 
again,  this  devocalization  is  barred  by  an  initial  s :  compare 
(tJhEno)  with  stjerne  (stJEimo).  These  aspirates  have  been 
a  great  stumbling-block  to  native  phoneticians.  They  persist 
in  regarding  them  as  the  normal  tenues^  and  consequently, 
when  they  come  across  the  real  unaspirated  stops  of  other 
languages,  such  as  occur  also  in  their  own  language  after  8, 
identify  them  with  the  voiced  stops  or  mediae. 

The  voice  stops  (g),  (d)  and  often  (b)  are  weakened  after 
vowels  by  imperfect  stopping,  (g)  becomes  (gh),  and  often 
undergoes  further  weakening,  passing  through  (ghic)  into  (w), 
which  is  frequently  the  case  after  back  vowels,  especially 
when  labial,  or  (after  palatal  vowels)  into  (j).  Thus  are 
formed  quasi-diphthongs,  the  only  ones  which  the  language 
possesses.     I  will  now  give  some  examples  of  the  first  class. 

(gh) :  dag  (daa;gh),  sige  (siighe).     The  German  (^h)  is  unknown, 
(w) :  en  sag,  also  written  saug  and  5a«;=*saw*  (saw),  en  vogn 
(vow;n). 

These  quasi-diphthongs  are  further  produced  by  a  similar 
weakening  of  (v),  which  sometimes  represents  a  (g)  of  the 
other  languages,  but  is  often  original : 

(w)  from  (v)= older  (g):  favr  (faw;i)=Icel.  fagr,  en  skov  (skow) 
=  Icel.  skogr. 
(w)  from  original  (v) :  et  navn  (naw;n)  =  Icel.  najn,  eMovw(ow;n). 

The  corresponding  palatal  combinations  are  nearly  all  pro- 
duced by  weakening  of  (g)  after  (e)  and  (ah).     In  the  present 

*  This  devocalization  has  been  noticed  by  E.  Jessen,  in  an  article  in  the 
Tidskrift  for  Philologi  (vol.  ii). 
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Copenhagen  pronunciation  the  vowels  have  been  shifted  from 
front  to  back,  (e)  becoming  (a)  and  (^h)  becoming  (o) : 

jeg  (jaj),  en  snegl  (snaj;l),  et  tegn  (tHaj;n).  In  other  words,  the 
change  is  ah'eady  indicated  in  the  spelling  :  at  sejle  (sajjle). 

en  logn  (lo.i;n),  and  with  the  change  already  introduced  into  the 
spelling :  et  oje  (oja),  en  Jiojde  (nojjdo). 

In  colloquial  language  the  three  pronouns  mig,  dig,  slg  are 
irregularly  diphthongized  (maJ,  daj,  saJ),  which  is  also  often 
the  case  with  the  combinations  {eegh)  and  (^agh) :  steg  (staJ), 
megen  (majon)  ;  rog  (loj),  hoger  (bojei).^ 

The  change  from  weak  to  strong  in  the  vowels  of  these 
palatal  combinations  appears  somewhat  anomalous,  but  may 
be  explained  as  the  natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  bring  out 
the  diphthong' c  character  of  the  combination  more  strongly. 
The  delicate  English  diphthong  in  take  (teik)  is  in  the  same 
way  often  broadened  into  (tahik)  by  the  vulgar.  Compare 
also  Mr.  Ellis's  '  Early  English  Pronunciation ',  where  the 
present  diphthong  in  such  a  word  as  bite  is  shown  to  have 
arisen  from  an  original  (ii)  through  (ei). 

The  soft  d  deserves  special  attention  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  sound,  which  is  generally  confounded  with  that  of 
the  soft  th  in  English,  from  which  it  is  distinct.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  in  catching  the  exact  sound,  as  it  is 
pronounced  very  faintly  and  often  drops  off  entirely.  It  is 
heard  most  clearly  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Jutlanders 
(gudh,  uudhenadh).  The  breath  is  not  forcibly  driven  through 
the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  as  in  the  English  sound,  but  is 
gently  squeezed  between  the  tip  of  the  tongue  (which  must 
not  touch  the  palate)  and  the  gums,  the  middle  of  the  tongue 
being  at  the  same  time  slightly  arched.  The  sound  may  be 
roughly  described  as  a  weak  English  tk  palatalized.  In  the 
Copenhagen  pronunciation  it  is  less  palatal,  and  so  weak  as  to 
be  often  almost  inaudible.     The  corresponding  breath  con- 

*  In  identifying  the  second  elements  of  the  Danish  diphthongs  with  (j) 
and  (w)  I  have  been  partly  influenced  by  the  views  of  Danish  phoneticians 
themselves  ;  as  far  as  my  own  impressions  are  concerned  I  must  still  consider 
the  matter  as  somewhat  doubtful :  these  combinations  may  after  all  be  true 
diphthongs  with  the  second  element  rather  closer  than  in  other  languages.  - 
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sonant  also  exists  in  the  colloquial  language :  the  t  of  the 
suffixed  article,  for  instance,  has  this  sound,  huset  being  pro- 
nounced (Huu;s8th). 

Lastly,  (b)  after  a  vowel  is  often  weakened  into  (v).  Thus 
Kjdhenhav7i  is  generally  pronounced  (kavnhaw;n-).  No  rules 
can  be  given.  The  resulting  sound  is  a  weak  (v),  and  not,  as 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  a  (bh). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  combination  sj  has  the 
simple  sound  of  (sh).  This  fact  has  never  been  noticed  by 
Danish  phoneticians,  who  probably  regard  even  the  English 
(sh)  as  a  compound  of  (s)  and  (j).  Examples  are,  sjdel  (shee;l), 
sjelden  (shElln)  and  in  foreign  words  nation  (nashoo;n-),  &c. 

The  only  other  consonant  whose  formation  is  in  any  way 
remarkable  is  the  r.  We  may  distinguish  four  kinds  of  r : 
the  lip,  the  point,  the  back,  and  the  throat  -r,  each  of  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  strong  or  trilled,  and  weak  or  un- 
trilled.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  of  these,  the  lip  trill, 
ever  occurs  in  language,  although  Brlicke  states,  on  the 
authority  of  some  one  else,  that  it  forms  part  of  the  name  of 
some  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  only 
used  in  Danish  by  coachmen  in  directing  their  horses.  The 
point  trill  is  the  regular  r  of  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  also  occurs  in  some  of  the  Danish  dialects,  especially  that 
of  Funen.  The  back  or  uvula  r  is  common  in  Jutland.  It  is 
strongly  trilled  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  (ret,  ^7^^),  but  is 
untrilled  in  other  positions  (vxi^e,  var).  I  would  call  special 
attention  to  this  pronunciation  as  helping  to  explain  a  remark 
of  Ben  Jonson's  on  the  English  r,  quoted  by  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  200), 
which  I  think  he  has  misunderstood.  Jonson  says  that  r  is- 
sounded  firm  in  the  beginning  of  words,  and  more  liquid  in 
the  middle  and  ends,  as  in  rarei^  viper.  Mr.  Ellis  thinks  that 
the  liquid  r  here  spoken  of  is  the  Modern  English  vocalic  r 
(in  hear^  there,  &c.).  The  objection  to  this  is  that  the  second 
r  in  rarer,  which  Jonson  calls  '  liquid  ',  is  not  a  vowel  even  in 
the  present  pronunciation,  and  can  still  less  have  been  so  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  If,  however,  we  assume  that  the 
difference  is  simply  one  of  trilled  and  untrilled,  as  in  the 
Danish  words  just  given,  the  whole  thing  is  intelligible.     The 
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throat  or  glottal  r,  lastly,  is  that  of  the  present  Copenhagen 
pronunciation.  It  probably  arose  from  imitation  of  the  uvula 
-r,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  sound.  It  is  pronounced 
stronger  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  and  is  almost  inaudible 
at  the  end  of  a  word.  It  has  a  very  vocalic  effect  everywhere 
{ret,  iret,  voere,  var,  smdrrehrod). 

Final  Consonants. 

All  final  consonants  in  Danish,  unless  already  voiceless, 
become  whispered : 

ryg  (ly'g),  vel  (ve'1),  mand  (maj'n),  var  (va*i). 

In  Norwegian  and  Swedish  the  vocality  of  final  consonants  is 
always  preserved.  In  Icelandic  liquids  become  voiceless  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  while  stops  are  whispered,  as  in  Danish. 

Consonantal  Quantity. 

In  Danish  all  final  consonants  are  short  without  exception. 

In  English  their  quantity  varies,  the  general  rule  being 
that  they  are  long  after  a  short,  short  after  a  long  vowel ;  iell 
(tEll),  bin  (binn),  tale  (teil),  been  (biin).  Compare  English 
farewell  (feeahwEll*)  with  Danish /a7TeZ  (faT:vE4-). 

Liquids  and  nasals  coming  before  another  consonant  follow 
the  same  laws  in  both  languages :  they  are  loncj  before  voice, 
diort  before  breath  consonants  :  ^  ham  (Ham),  Jiamre  (Hammie), 
vel  (veI),  vdeldig  (vElldigh),  vxlte  (vElte) ;  hill  (bill),  huild 
(hiWdi),  built  (hilt).  In  Danish,  however,  this  lengthening  does 
not  take  place  if  a  glottal  catch  precedes.  The  second  element 
of  the  quasi-diphthongs  already  treated  of  is  also  lengthened 
like  any  other  consonant.  The  short  final  stops  in  Danish  and 
Norwegian  are  important  as  bringing  out  very  clearly  a 
peculiar  feature  of  English  pronunciation,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  noticed.  This  is  our  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
final  stops.  It  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  vocal  stops.  Com- 
pare E.  egg  (Egg)  with  Norw.  xgg  (Eg).     That  the  voiceless 

^  This  was  first  noticed  in  Danish  by  E.  Jessen  ;  see  his  Dansk  Sproglaere, 
p.  21.  He  has  also  noticed  (in  the  T.  f.  Ph.  ii)  the  length  of  the  E.  final  voice 
stops  treated  of  below,  which  I  first  discovered  from  comparing  the  E.  and 
Norse  sounds.  - 
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final  stops  are  also  long  in  E.  is  apparent  from  a  comparison 
of  Danish  hat,  hat,  with  E.  cat,  hat  (kaett,  Haett). 

In  short,  we  may  say  that  short  accented  monosyllables  do 
not  exist  in  English.  Either  the  vowel  or  the  consonant  must 
be  long  (tEll,  teil).  In  the  ordinary  London  pronunciation, 
the  quantity  of  originally  short  vowels  seems  to  be  perfectly 
indifferent,  the  only  limitation  being  that  a  short  vowel  and 
a  short  consonant  must  not  come  together.  No  Englishman 
ever  says  (tEl).  He  must  either  lengthen  the  consonant  (tEll), 
or  else  the  vowel,  in  which  case  the  consonant  becomes  short 
(tEEl).  I  have  often  heard  the  latter  from  people  of  every 
rank,  but  chiefly  among  the  vulgar. 

Specimens. 

The  following  pieces  are  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
general  effect  of  the  sounds  analysed  above,  and  of  the  great 
divergence  between  the  language  and  its  written  representa- 
tion. The  pronunciation  I  have  indicated  is,  I  believe,  that 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Copenhageners.  Some  of  its 
details  will  perhaps  be  censured  as  vulgar  by  purists,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  every  one  in  matters  of  pronunciation. 

In  the  present  state  of  phonetics  and  phonetic  notation,  I 
have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
word-division,  or  attempt  to  indicate  the  general  synthesis  of 
the  language,  although  it  offers  several  peculiar  and  interest- 
ing features.  I  have  not  indicated  the  abnormal  rounding  of 
the  (o)  and  (a),  which  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind.  The 
accent  is  only  marked  when  it  is  on  some  other  than  the  first 
syllable. 

I  begin  with  a  series  of  colloquial  sentences,  so  formed  as 
to  exhibit  all  the  sounds  of  the  language  in  a  small  compass. 

Han  er  en  slem  ond  Mand.  (nan  9i  en  slE;m  oo;n  ma;n.)  Deres 
Uhr gaaer  aldeles  feil.  (dEias  nxxyi  gAA;!  aldee/las faj;l.)  Hun  rakte 
ham  Haandentil  Tegn  paa  Forsoning.  (nun  lakte  nam  HO;n'n  tnil 
tHaj;n  pHO  foisoo;n?q.)  Han  fortjener  ingen  bedre  Skjsebne.  (nan 
foit.ihEn*8i  tqqn  beedhio  skeebno.)  Undskyld  at  jeg  tager  mig  den 
Frihed,  at  gore  Dem  et  saadant  Sporgsmaal.  (onski;!  a  jaj  tHaai 
maj  don  fiiiiccdh  a  ga3oei9  dtm  et  sodnt  speh'ismAAl.)  Han  af  holdi 
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sig  fra  at  ytre  sin  Mening,  af  frygt  for  at  fornaerme  ham.  (nan 
awHo;lt  saj  fia  at  itia  sin  meemq,  a  fiy'ght  foi  a  foineeTma  nam.) 
Siig  til  Kudsken,  at  han  ikke  maa  kjore  altfor  langsomt.  (sii;'gh 
tnil  knuskon  a  nan  iko  mA  kneeia  altfoi  laqsomt.)  Dette  Ord 
bruges  sjelden.  (deto  oo;i  b^uugh^(;^s  shElln.)  Gjor  ikke  mine 
Stovler  altfor  snaevre  over  Vristen.  (gehi  ikQ  miina  stavlai  altfoi 
sneevie  ovoi  viistn.) 

The  key  to  the  following  piece  will  be  found  at  p.  350 : 

de  steedhana  tnoonalagh  fiEmkHomai  deej^ve,  a  svE;lgh9th 
HOitigh  lokai  saj  foi  lii;dh9n,  yoo;iye  dEna  mE  et  ajando;m'aligh 
sta9;dh  Elan  tihyk  i  stEman  siinas  liighasom  a  spiiqa  tmlbaa'gha, 
0,  vis  00 ;iath  Haa;i  fleeia  staavalsai,  a  tihEka  disa  ovai  tml  saj. 

I  conclude  with  a  few  stanzas  of  poetry,  to  exhibit  a  fuller 
and  more  careful  pronunciation : 

du  vand'i«qsma;n  vedh  S99;an 
00  sta;ns  din  laska  ga;q 
sE;n  blikat  ovai  99;an 
Oghtv  H9d;i  min  mmasa;q 
VE;n  dee;iHEn  diina  tnaqkai 
din  lE;qsal  oghtt;  din  so;igh 
pHO  niina  guula  baqkai 
stoo;dh  foeoeji  en  T:idhaibo;igh. 

i  lE;qst  foisvo;n'na  daaglia 
vai  dan  i  gla;ns  oghw  ma'ght 
nu  El  dai  knhap  tnilbaagha 
luiijnai  aw  dans  piha'ght 
mEn  i  di  gammla  tniidhai 
da  vai  dan  hoj;  oghw  sioo;i. 
oghw  saa;s  tnil  ala  siidhai 
oghiv  knhajsadha  fia  joo;i. 

dEn  ika  mona  veeia 

foi  noogh2^an  vikiq  bi'ght 

uiaa'nia  tnil  eeiQ 

dEn  lajsta  saj  so  tihi'ght 

fia  mEnaskanas  viimmlan 

vedh  Haa;vat  skijlt  dan  Iaa; 

oghtv  Heevadh  saj  moojdh  nimmlan 

oghw  moo;dh  di  stJEiinai  smAAj. 


SOUNDS  AND  FORMS  OP  SPOKEN  SWEDISH ' 

RELATION   BETWEEN   SPOKEN  AND  WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE 

In  Swedish,  as  in  all  civilized  languages,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  ivritten  or  literary  and  the  spoken  or  colloquial 
language.  The  divergence  between  the  two  is  due  to  the 
retention  of  forms  in  writing  after  they  have  either  been 
lost  or  else  changed  in  speech.  This  retention  of  older  forms 
in  writing  is  only  partial  and  does  not  extend  very  far  back, 
for  otherwise  the  written  and  spoken  forms  would  diverge  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  two  distinct  and  mutually 
unintelligible  languages,  not  varieties  of  the  same  one.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  written  language  must  always  be  based 
on  the  spoken  language  of  some  period  or  other,  except  in 
those  exceptional  cases  in  which  purely  artificial  literary  forms 
gain  currency.  Specially  literary  forms  are,  therefore,  collo- 
quial archaisms — they  are  extinct  colloquialisms  artificially 
preserved  in  writing,  and  if  employed  in  ordinary  speech 
they  are  at  once  felt  to  be  what  they  really  are,  anachronisms. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  from  a  scientific  point  of  view 
the  only  rational  way  of  treating  a  living  language  is  by 
basing  the  investigation  on  the  spoken  forms,  and  that  the  same 
principle  should  be  adopted  as  much  as  possible  in  the  study 
of  its  earlier  periods.  Thus  the  present  Swedish  orthography 
represents  the  sounds,  not  of  the  nineteentli-,  but  of  the 
seventeenth-century  spoken  language,  and  most  of  those 
grammatical  forms  which  now  occur  in  the  written  language 
only,  were  in  common  use  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  If,  therefore,  we  liave  gi'ammars  of 
the  spoken  languages  of  these  two  periods,  the  literary 
forms  of  the  nineteenth-century  language  will  be  explained 
at  once,  whereas  if  our  study  of  the  present  period  is  based 
exclusively  (as  is  often  the  case)  on  the  literary  language,  wc 

1  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1877-9,  pp.  457-643. 
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miss  entirely  those  spoken  forms  which  do  not  happen  to  be 
represented  in  writing,  while  many  of  the  literary  forms 
appear  as  isolated  archaisms,  instead  of  in  their  natural 
surroundings. 

The  divergence  between  the  written  and  spoken  language 
is  of  different  kinds,  the  most  important  of  which  are  (1) 
phonetic,  (2)  formal  (chiefly  inflexional),  and  (3)  lexical. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  most  marked  and  constant,  and  it 

may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that  all  the  literary  Teutonic 

languages  retain  the  spellings  of  the  first  few  centuries  after 

the  invention  of  printing — at  least  in  their  essential  features. 

The  divergence  between  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of  a 

living  language  depends,  therefore,  mainly  on  the  amount  of 

change   its   sounds   have   undergone   since   that   period.     In 

English,  for  instance,  such  a  word  as  (wain)  is  still  written 

tvine  because  the  original   pronunciation  (wiin),  which  the 

spelling  tuine  was  intended  to  represent,  was  preserved  long 

after  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  consequent  fixing  of 

the  orthography.    In  German,  on  the  other  hand,  original  long 

(i)  was  already  diphthongized  when  the  orthography  began 

to  settle  down  into  its  present  form,  and  consequently  the 

present  spelling  luein  really  harmonizes  to  some  extent  with 

the  actual  sound.     In  Swedish,  lastly,  the  vowel  has  remained 

unchanged  to  the  present  day,  so  that  the  unchanged  spelling 

vin  agrees  entirely  with  the  pronunciation.     The  comparison 

of  the  present  spoken  sounds  of  Swedish  with  their  spelling 

is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  equivalent  to  a  comparison 

of  the  spoken  sounds  of  the  nineteenth  with  those  of,  say,  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.     Thus  original  initial  hr 

and  hv  in  such  words  as  hring  (ring)  and  hvat  (what)  appear 

in  the  present  spoken  language  as  simple  (r)  and  (v),  the  (h) 

being  entirely  lost,  but  in  the  written  language  the  k  is  still 

preserved  before  v,  although  lost  before  r  (as  also  before  I  and 

n)^  the  two  words  just  cited  being  written  ring  and  hvad. 

This  shows  clearly  that  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 

Swedish  was  in  the  same  stage  of  development  as  the  present 

English  as  regards  these  sounds,  for  i^ing  and  hvad  correspond 

exactly  to  the  English  (riq)  and  (whot). 
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Formal  and  lexical  divergences  are,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  generally  much  less  marked  and  constant.  Thus 
English,  whose  written  and  spoken  languages  diverge  from 
each  other  more  than  any  others  in  Europe  as  regards  the 
sounds,  shows  very  slight  divergences  in  inflexion.  In 
Swedish  these  relations  are  reversed,  the  divergence  between 
sound  and  symbol  being  in  most  cases  slight  as  compared 
with  that  in  English,  while  the  inflexions  of  the  spoken  and 
literary  language  often  differ  widely. 

Lexical  divergences,  by  which  different  words  are  employed 
in  literature  from  those  which  occur  in  popular  speech,  are 
common  to  all  languages,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive  poetry  without  its  special  vocabulary,  whose  words 
convey  associations  of  their  own. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  all  these  divergences  fall  under  two 
classes  :  (1)  necessary,  or,  at  least,' natural,  and  (2)  superfluous. 
Differences  of  style  and  vocabulary  dependent  on  difference 
of  subject  and  treatment  belong  to  the  former,  the  divergence 
between  pronunciation  and  spelling  to  the  latter  class. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  a  large  number  of  diver- 
gences which  are  difficult  to  classify,  especially  among  the 
inflexions.  The  difficulty  is  that  many  forms,  which  other- 
wise have  nothing  to  commend  them,  acquire  a  certain 
aesthetic  expressiveness  from  being  associated  with  certain 
forms  of  expression,  especially  poetical  and  liturgical.  In 
ordinary  prose  the  only  sound  principle  is  to  abandon  all 
specifically  literary  forms  which  do  not  add  to  the  clearness 
or  expressiveness  of  the  language.  Thus,  in  the  English  of 
the  last  century  the  form  '  hath '  for  '  has '  was  still  kept 
up  in  such  phrases  as  *  the  author  hath  .  .  .  '  long  after  the 
^^-inflexion  had  been  otherwise  abandoned,  but  as  it  is  not  in 
any  way  more  distinct  or  convenient  than  the  spoken  '  has  ',  it 
has  been  rightly  given  up  in  the  present  literary  prose  language, 
although  still  preserved  in  poetry.  In  Swedish,  however, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  forms  and  constructions  which, 
although  extinct  in  the  spoken  language,  are  universally  kept 
up,  not  only  in  poetry,  but  also  in  ordinary  prose — in  the 
latter  case  generally  without  any  apparent  advantage. 
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In  treating  of  an  actual  living  language  we  are  confronted 
by  the  troublesome  question,  which  form  of  it  shall  we  base 
our  study  on  ?  This  difficulty  is  not  raised  as  long  as  we 
confine  our  attention  to  the  written  language,  in  which  the 
extremest  divergences  of  pronunciation  are  concealed  under 
a  delusive  uniformity  of  symbolization.  But  when  we  come 
to  investigate  the  facts  which  underlie  that  symbolization,  we 
are  at  once  brought  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  local 
divergence.  Even  when  we  have  narrow^ed  our  field  as  much 
as  possible,  by  excluding  the  speech  of  the  uneducated  in  the 
shape  of  '  vulgarisms '  and  *  dialects ',  there  still  remains  the 
fact  that  the  speech  of  the  educated  themselves  varies  con- 
siderably in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Even  in  highly 
centralized  England  and  France,  northern  and  southern 
speakers  really  have  different  dialects:  an  Edinburgher's 
sounds  and,  to  a  less  extent,  his  grammar  and  vocabulary, 
differ  from  those  of  a  Londoner,  however  much  the  difference 
may  have  been  toned  down  by  education,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  a  Parisian  as  contrasted  with  a  Marsellais.  In 
Sweden  these  distinctions  are  much  more  marked,  owing  to 
the  great  influence  of  the  popular  dialects,  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  the  defectiveness  of  its  communications.  The 
Swedes  themselves  often  say  that  they  have  no  ( riksspraok) 
or  standard  language,  and  it  is  certain  that  there  is  much  less 
uniformity  among  educated  Swedes  than  there  is  among  edu- 
cated Englishmen  (excepting  Scotchmen).  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  mere  fact  of  educated  Swedes  from  the  most  remote 
provinces  being  able  to  communicate  with  one  another,  while 
the  peasants  of  the  same  provinces  would  not  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  understand  a  word  of  each  other's  speecli,  proves  that  there 
must  be  some  common  standard  at  which  all  educated  speakers 
aim,  and  the  fact  that  their  pronunciation  still  retains  enough 
dialectal  peculiarities  to  betray  their  locality  merely  shows 
that  they  have  not  succeeded  in  their  attempt.  The  only  way 
to  answer  the  question,  what  is  this  common  standard? 
would  be  to  compare  the  speech  of  educated  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and,  after  determining  the  influence 
of  the  local  dialects,  to  eliminate  those  elements  which  are 
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common  to  educated  speech  everywhere.  Till  this  is  done, 
the  simplest  principle  is  to  take  the  educated  language  of  the 
capital  as  the  approximate  standard,  although,  as  regards 
Swedish,  the  want  of  centralization  makes  it  impossible  to 
carry  it  out  so  strictly  as  in  the  case  of  English  and  French, 
for  the  dialects  of  the  large  towns  in  Sweden  have  much  less 
assimilative  power,  so  that  country-born  speakers  more 
easily  retain  their  original  peculiarities.  The  principle  I 
follow  here  is  simply  to  give  what  I  have  observed  myself, 
and  I  need  only  add  that  the  pronunciations  I  know  best  are 
those  of  Upland,  Stockholm,  and  Sodermanland  (soermlan). 
Upland  being  the  province  immediately  north,  and  Soderman- 
land immediately  south,  of  Stockholm.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  dialect  of  Sodermanland  is  that  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  ideal  literary  language. 

The  main  division  of  the  Swedish  dialects  is  into  '  upper ' 
(upsvsensk),  including  those  just  mentioned,  and  'south' 
(syydsvsensk).  The  distinction  between  the  two  is  very 
marked  even  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  educated. 

SOUNDS 

Description. 

Vowels. 

In  writing  Swedish  phonetically  I  employ  my  Broad  Romic 

notation,^  and  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  elementary 

vowel-sounds  in  the  following  order :  a  ;  a ;  i,  e,  8e,  (ae) ;  u,  o,  o, 

(ao);  y,  a,  ce,  (oe).^     Each  long  vowel  follows  immediately 

after   its  short.      To   each  of   these   Broad   Romic  symbols 

will  be  added  the  more  precise  Narrow  Romic  ^  one,  together 

with  the  description  of  the  sound  in  Mr.  Bell's  terminology, 

as   modified   in   my   Handbook,     Whenever   Narrow   Romic 

symbols  are  employed  elsewhere,  they  are  enclosed  in  [  ], 

whenever   necessary  to  prevent   confusion   with  tlie   Broad 

Romic  ones,  which  are  enclosed  in  (  ). 

»  See  my  Handbook  qf  Phonetics  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  1877). 
"  The  (a)  which  follows  immediately  after  (a)  and  that  which  follows  (y) 
are  two  different  sounds  =  Narrow  Romic  (eh)  and  (e)  respectively. 
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a  (a  :  mid-back- wide) :  man  (man)  '  man  ',  fast  (fast)  *  firm ', 
hatt  (hat)  '  hat '.  This  is  the  usual  English  vowel  in  '  father  * 
(faadha),  only  short.  The  unaccented  vowel,  as  in  elska 
(^selska)^  'love',  seems  generally  to  have  a  thinner  sound,  like 
the  forward  Danish  (^a) :  this  is  clearly  marked  in  the  Soderml. 
pronunciation,  where  the  unaccented  (a)  often  seems  almost 
as  front  as  the  English  (ae)  in  'man'. 

The  Norwegian  (a)  is  distinctly  low,=  (a),  like  the  Sw.  (aa). 

aa  (rta :  low-back- wide) :  staf  (staav)  'staff',  taga  (^taaga) 
'  take ',  sak  (saak)  '  affair '.  This  sound  varies  in  both  direc- 
tions, approximating  sometimes  to  the  mid  [a],  sometimes  to 
the  narrow  (»).  I  have  very  rarely  heard  this  deeper  pro- 
nunciation, but  most  Norwegians  agree  in  considering  the 
Swedish  (aa)  to  be  deeper  than  their  own,  which  is  certainly 
(aa).  The  Danes  are  generally  unable  to  pronounce  the 
Swedish  (aa),  substituting  their  own  (^aa),  which  is  nearly 
(aeae)-^the  long  of  the  English  vowel  in  '  man '. 

a  (eh:  mid-mixed- narrow) :  battre  ('bsetre)  'better',  saker 
(^saaker)  '  affairs '.  The  regular  unaccented  vowel  in  all  the 
Teutonic  languages  except  Icelandic  and  English. 

i  (i :  high- front-narrow) :  ilia  (Mlla)  '  ill ',  fisk  (fisk)  '  fish ', 
dricka  (Mrikka)  '  drink ',  mitt  (mit)  '  mine '  neuter.  This 
sound  is  unquestionably  narrow  in  the  Soderml.  pronunciation, 
which  seems  also  to  be  the  general  Upper  Swedish  one.  But 
the  wide  (^)  certainly  occurs  in  educated  speech,  and  many  of 
the  dialects  have  both  (i)  and  {i)  in  different  words,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant,  as  in  Danish,  which 
almost  always  has  {i)  before  nasals,  and  in  other  cases  as 
well.2 

^  The  accents  (')  and  (')  before  polysyllabic  words  denote  the  compound 
and  simple  tones  respectively,  as  described  below.  All  monosyllables  have 
('),  which  does  not,  therefore,  require  to  be  written  before  them.  The  point, 
as  in  (augusti),  indicates  stress  beginning  on  the  preceding  sound.  Secondary 
accent  is  indicated  by  (:),  as  in  (u'ndant:aag),  written  (undant:aag),  the  (•) 
being  omitted  when  the  chief  stress  falls  on  the  first  syllable  of  a  word. 
(•)  before  a  word  denotes  sentence- stress,  or  emphasis,  as  in  (gao  -pao). 

2  In  the  Handbook  of  Phonetics  I  have  assumed  (i)  and  {y)  as  the  normal 
sounds,  on  the  strength  of  an  individual  pronunciation,  although  even  in 
this  one  I  seemed  occasionally  to  hear  the  narrow  sounds  also.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  narrowing  possible. 
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ii  (ii) :  ^  vi  (vii)  '  we  ',  is  (iis)  *  ice  *,  rita  (^riita)  '  draw '. 
This  vowel  is  often  formed  with  such  strong  compression  as 
to  amount  really  to  a  buzzed  consonant,  which  is  especially 
noticeable  between  stops,  as  in  tid  (tiid)  *time'.  It  some- 
times ends  in  a  breath-glide,  as  in  i  (iifl)  *  in ',  the  glottis 
being  opened  at  the  moment  of  relaxing  the  position;  but 
this  is  only  occasional,  not  constant  as  in  Icelandic. 

e  (e:  mid-front-narrow):  begar  (bejaer)  '  desire',  eld  (eld) 

*  fire  ',  hvem  (vem) '  who  ',  skepp  (shep) '  ship '.  This  sound  has 
the  strict  mid  position,  and  is  never  raised  towards  (i),  as  in 
French,  and  still  more  in  Danish.  In  the  Stockholm  pro- 
nunciation there  is  a  tendency  to  eliminate  (e)  altogether,  (i)  or 
(se)  being  substituted  for  it,  so  that  (shep)  becomes  (ship)  or 
(shgep),  and  (eld)  becomes  (ild)  or  (il). 

ee  (ee) :  tre  (tree)  '  three  \  mer  (meer)  '  more  *,  sten  (steen) 

*  stone '.  In  the  Stockholm  and  Upland  pronunciation  (ee) 
approximates  rather  to  (ae),  probably  by  partial  widening. 

86  (89:  low-front-narrow)  :  varre  ('vserre)  'worse',  farsk 
(fae^'k),  sjelf  (shselv)  '  self ',  best  (bsest)  '  best '.  Before  (r)  this 
vowel  is  specially  low  and  broad,  and  before  the  inverted 
consonants,  as  in  (faesk),  it  seems  to  be  formed  with  a  simul- 
taneous partial  anticipation  of  the  position  of  the  following 
inverted,  the  point  of  the  tongue  being  turned  upwards  and 
backwards  towards  the  (jr)  position.  This  effect  is  still  more 
noticeable  in  the  long  (ae).^ 

ae  (seae) :  bar  (haer)  *  here ',  jern  (jae7i)  '  iron ',  vard,  verld 
(vaec^)  *  worth ',  *  world  '.  (seae)  occurs  only  before  (r)  and  the 
inverteds. 

ae  (ee  :  mid-front- wide)  :  val  (vael)  *  well ',  gras  (graes) 
'  grass ',  tjena  (^caena) '  serve  '.  In  the  Stockholm  and  Upland 
pronunciation  this  sound  is  completely  levelled  under  (ee), 
but  the  distinction  is  strictly  preserved  in  Soderml.  and  in 
South  Swedish  generally. 

u  (Uj :    partially    rounded    high-back-narrow) :    ung   (uq) 

1  The  descriptions  of  the  short  apply  also  to  the  long  vowels,  unless  the 
latter  are  specially  described. 

*  I  have  heard  this  retractive  modification  in  the  attempts  of  Swedes  to 
pronounce  the  E.  '  air ',  &c. 
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*  young ',  kung  (kuq)  *  king ',  full  (ful)  '  full ',  hustru  ('hustru)  ^ 

*  wife ',  bubbla  (^bubla)  *  bubble  '.  This  vowel  was  wrongly 
analysed  by  me  in  my  Handbook,^  and  it  was  not  till  I  had 
been  some  time  in  Sweden  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  the  ordinary  European  [u]  with  the  inner  (cheek-) 
rounding  retained,  but  with  the  lips  more  open,  seemingly  in 
the  low-round  position  of  the  English  vowel  in  '  fall '.  That 
the  position  is  really  the  high-back  seems  to  be  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Swedes  have  no  great  difficulty  in  acquiring 
the  normal  [u],  which  differs  from  their  (u)  only  in  being 
formed  with  narrower  lips.  The  Norwegians,  on  the  other 
hand,  whose  (u)  is  the  high-mixed  [uh],  differing  from  their 
(uu)  only  in  quantity,  and  not  a  back  vowel,  have  no  idea 
of  the  high-back  position,  and  consequently  have  great 
difficulty  in  imitating  the  general  European  [u],  substituting 
their  own  close  [o^]  for  it.  To  an  English  ear  (u^)  sounds 
intermediate  to  the  (u)  of  '  full '  and  the  (-e)  of  *  but '. 

The  South  Swedish  dialects  preserve  European  [u]. 

This  Swedish  (u)  is  of  great  interest  to  English  phoneticians, 
as  it  probably  represents  the  intermediate  stage  between  the 
present  mid-back-narrow  (-b)  in  '  come '  and  the  older  [u]. 
This  a  priori  probability  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  seventeenth-century  phonetician  Wallis  (Ellis, 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  p.  \72).  Mr.  Ellis  sums  up  his 
statements  as  follows :  ^  *  Wallis  makes  the  aperture  of  the 
lingual  passage  grow  smaller  at  the  back  for  d  (as  in  fall),-  e 
feminine,  it  (as  in  come),  the  first  being  (oo)  with  the  greatest 
depression,  and  he  has  an  action  of  the  lips  for  U.  This 
ought  to  give  (do,  -b,  u)  for  the  three  sounds.  But  this  cannot 
be  right  for  it,  because  Wallis  distinguished  it  from  (u). 
Hence  we  must  disregard  the  lip  action  of  the  last,  and  write 
(oD,  13,  v).      This,  however,  is   scarcely   probable.'     By   the 

*  Both  vowels. 

^  Through  my  attempting  to  identify  it  with  the  long  sound.  I  had  at 
a  much  earlier  period  (on  the  strength  of  a  very  cursory  hearing  of  the 
Swedish  sounds)  doubtfully  identified  it  with  (ih) — that  is,  the  long  Swedish 
(uu)  unrounded.  See  my  History  of  English  Sounds,  p.  5.  I  have  given  the 
correct  description  in  the  Additional  Notes  to  the  Handbook. 

'  I  substitute  my  own  for  Mr.  Ellis's  symbols. 

1504  B   b 
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assumption  that  Wallis  was  describing  the  Swedish  (u^)  we 
escape  completely  from  the  dilemma.  The  following  seem 
to  have  been  the  stages  : 

kum,  ku^m,  kym,  k^m. 
That  is,  (u)  was  first  partially,  then  completely  unrounded, 
the   resulting  high-back-narrow   being   afterwards   lowered 
to  its  present  mid  position. 

uu  (uuh  :  high-mixed-narrow-round)  :,  nu  (nuu)  *  now  ',  ful 
(fuul)  *ugly',hus  (huus)  'house', ut  (uut)'out',uthus  fuuthuus) 
'out-house'.  Often  buzzed,  and  finally  =  (uuh).  The  Swedish 
(uu)  is  not  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  (yy),  as  in  French 
'lune'.  The  Norwegian  (uu)  sounds  much  more  like  the 
back  [uu],  and  is  probably  really  intermediate  to  it  and  (yy) 
in  position,  the  Swedish  sound  being  the  advanced  [^uuh]. 
I  have  heard  the  Norse  sound  from  a  native  of  Norrland. 

o  (o^:  mid-back -narrow  with  high  rounding) :  orm  (orm) 
' serpent ',  blom ma  (^blomma)  'flower',  oxe  (^oks9)  'ox',  kort 
(ko^)  'card'.  The  Swedish  (o)  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Danish  and  Norse  one.  It  is  possible  that  the  tongue  may  be 
sometimes  raised  towards  the  high  position,  but  this  is  not 
essential,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  sound  being  its 
combination  of  the  normal  mid  position  with  high  instead 
of  mid  rounding — that  is,  with  the  rounding  of  the  normal 
European  [u],  which  latter  it  resembles  more  than  it  does  the 
normal  (o)  of  German  and  Italian.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
normal  mid-rounded  (o)  is  common  in  unaccented  syllables,  as 
in  voro  (Vooro)  '  they  were  ',  where  the  first  (o)  has  high,  the 
second  mid  rounding,  varor  (Vaaror)  *  wares '}  In  loud 
declamation  or  shouting,  in  which  the  mouth  is  naturally 
opened  widelier,  the  same  change  from  high  to  mid  rounding 
often  seems  to  take  place.  Hence  the  interesting  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  exclamation  (halloo)  with  mid-rounded  (o),  even 
when  pronounced  in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice.  It  is  the 
only  instance  of  normal  (o)  in  an  accented  syllable. 

oo  (oo^) :  bro  (broo)  'bridge',  stol  (stool)  'chair',  bok  (l)Ook) 

^  This  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Storm.  The  Swedes  themselves 
do  not  seem  to  bo  aware  of  it,  because  of  their  universal  mispronunciation 
and  consequent  ignorance  of  the  normal  (o)  in  other  languages. 
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'  book ',  korn  (koo)i)  '  barley  '.  Sometimes  buzzed,  and  some- 
times finally  (ooh). 

o  (o^ :  low-back-wide  with  mid  rounding)  :  torr  (tor)  '  dry ', 
OSS  (os)  'us ',  sommar  (^sommar)  'summer',  kort  (koQ  'short ', 
topp  (top)  'top'.  This  vowel  seems  to  be  opener  than  the 
North-German  in  'volk',  which  is  cei-tainly  the  normal  mid- 
back-wide-round.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  less  open  in 
sound  than  the  normal  [o]  with  low  rounding,  as  in  the  E. 
'top',  when  pronounced  distinctly.  When,  however,  the  E. 
vowel  is  formed  in  a  more  slovenly  and  mufiled  way,  it  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Swedish  one.  On  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  together  with  the  analogy  of  the  (ao), 
I  think  it  probable  that  the  Swedish  (o)  differs  from  the  E. 
only  in  being  formed  with  mid  instead  of  low  rounding. 

ao  (oo^ :  low-back -narrow  with  mid  rounding) :  ga  (gao) 
'  go  ',  hal  (haol)  '  hole  ',  blast  (blaost)  '  blast ',  grata  (^graota) 
'  weep ',  gard  (gaoc/)  '  court '.  This  vowel  clearly  lies  in  sound 
between  the  normal  E.  [dd]  in  'haul',  and  the  normal  (oo), 
as  in  German  '  hohl ',  which  latter  the  Swedes  imitate  with 
their  abnormal  (haol).  The  Norse  sound  is  identical  with  the 
Swedish,  but  the  Danish  one  is  (as  I  learn  from  Prof.  Storm) 
opener,  and  therefore  nearer  the  E.  (ao). 

y  (y :  high-front-narrow-round) :  styrka  (\styrka) '  strength', 
lyf ta  ('lyf ta)  'lift',grym  (grym)  'cruel',  flydde  ('flydda)  'fled', 
l^ret.  What  has  been  said  about  the  narrowness  of  (i)  applies 
also  to  (y).  When  the  Swedish  (y)  is  compared  with  the 
French  u,  it  is  heard  to  approximate  to  (i),  which  seems  to  be 
the  result  of  under-rounding.^ 

yy  (yy):  sky  (shyy)  'cloud',  frysa  ('fryysa),  blyg  (blyyg) 
'  shy ',  dry  pa  (^dryypa)  '  drip '.  Often  buzzed,  (yy)  final 
becoming  (yyu).  The  approximation  of  (yy)  to  (ii)  and  of 
[uuh]  to  (yy)  is  an  interesting  example  of  that  'verschiebung' 
which  is  so  common  in  vowel-series.  We  may  safely  predict 
that  the  next  changes  will  be  that  (yy)  passes  over  entirely 
to  (ii),  and  [uuh]  to  (yy).  At  present  [uuh]  and  (yy)  are  kept 
apart  almost  as  much  by  the  different  degrees  of  their 
rounding  as  by  the  difference  in  position. 

*  Noticed  also  by  Prof.  Gaston  Paris,  when  at  Upsala  in  September,  1877. 

Bb2 
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e  (a  :  mid-front- wide-round) :  foil  (f 9I)  '  fell ',  moss  (mas) 
'mice',  onska  f onska)  '  wish ',  hogs t  (hokst)  *  highest '.  The 
wideness  of  this  sound  is  doubtful,  and  it  may  be  really  half 
narrow. 

09  (99  :  mid-front-narrow-round) :  sjo  (shoa)  *  sea  ',  ol  (aal) 
'beer',  dov  (daav)  'deaf,  soka  fsoaka)  'seek',  not(n89t)  'nut'. 
Narrowness  often  doubtful. 

CB  (oe :  low-front-narrow-round):  dorr  (doer)  'door',  torst 
(toesO  'thirst',  dorren  (doe^i)  'the  door',  storta  fstoe^a)  'fall'. 
Only  before  (r)  and  inverteds.  All  that  has  been  said  of  (ae) 
under  the  same  circumstances  applies  also  here. 

oe  (oe) :  ora  (^oera)  'ear',  bjorn  (bjoen)  'bear',  shord  (shoec^) 
'harvest'. 

The  diphthongs  are  (sei),  (oi),  and  (ai)  in  native,  together 
with  (ai),  (au)  and  (eeu)  in  foreign  words.  All  have  the 
stress  on  the  first  element.  The  glide  from  the  first  to  the 
second  element  is  long  in  those  diphthongs  which  have  the 
first  element  short.  As  regards  the  second  elements,  the  (i) 
is  very  close,  being  often  buzzed,  sometimes  even  ending  in 
(h),  so  as  to  be  really  a  consonant,  and  there  is  never  any 
stopping  at  a  lower  position,  as  in  English  and  German. 

sei  (sei) :  nej  (naei)  '  no ',  saga  (^sseia)  '  say ',  frajd  (fraeid) 
'  fame '. 

oi  {o^i) :  stoj  (stoi)  '  noise  ',  poike  ('pDik9)  '  boy ', 

9i  (ai)  1 :  droj  (dr9i)  '  stay ! '  noje  (^n9i9)  *  pleasure ',  hojd 
(h9id)  '  height'. 

ai  (ai) :  Mai  (mai)  '  May  ',  svaja  (Waia)  *  flutter '. 

au  (auj)  2 :  Augusti  (aug'usti)  '  August '. 

eeu  (eeui) :  Europa  (eeur'oopa)  '  Europe '. 

Consonants. 

h :  han  (han)  'he',  hit  (hiit)  'hither',  hota  (^hoota)  'threaten'. 
Often  stronger  than  in  English.  Mr.  Lundell  told  me  that 
his  (h)  was  formed  entirely  by  throat-friction,  and  that  there 
was  no  anticipation  of  the  position  of  the  following  vowel,  as 
in  English,  where  (hii)  is  practically  a  very  weak  (jhii). 

»  Or  (91). 

3  I  sometimes  thought  that  the  second  clement  sounded  more  like  [uh]. 
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j  :  ja  (jaa)  '  yes*,  gifva  ('jiiva,  jee) '  give  *,  Ijus  (juus)  *  light ', 
varg  (varj)  *  wolf  \  skoljs  (sholjs)  '  is  washed '.  Very  close,  and 
when  initial  often  pronounced  with  slight  front  contact  at  the 
beginning,  so  that  (jaa)  becomes  almost  (cjaa). 

r  (point-trill)  :  rad  (raad)  '  row  ',  darra  (Marra)  '  tremble  ', 
f  ara  (^f  aara)  '  go ',  arr  (ser)  '  scar ',  har  (haer)  *  here  ',  verk 
(vserk)  '  work '.  (r)  +  consonant  does  not  occur  after  a  long 
vowel,  as  rn,  &c.,  represent  single  inverteds.  (r)  is  most 
strongly  trilled  initially,  though  even  here  much  more  weakly 
than  in  Scotch,  French,  &c.,  least  so  when  final  after  a  long 
vowel.  Medial  (r)  not  followed  by  a  consonant  is  necessarily 
doubled  after  a  short  vowel,  which  brings  out  the  trill  more 
forcibly  than  in  the  final  (r)  of  drr. 

In  Upper  Swedish  (r),  followed  by  the  points  (1,  n,  d,  t) 
and  the  blade  (s),  draws  them  back  to  the  inverted  position, 
and  then  is  itself  dropped,  or  rather,  as  stated  under  (se)  and 
(ae),  partially  incorporated  into  the  preceding  vowel,  so  that 
the  combinations  (rl),  (rn),  (rd),  (rt),  (rs)  become  (1  j,  nj.,  d|, 
t j,  sj),  or,  as  I  write  them  here  for  convenience,  (Z,  ?i,  d,  t,  s). 
In  the  formation  of  these  consonants  the  main  element  is  the 
shifting  back  of  the  position  to  the  rim  of  the  palatal  arch, 
the  inversion  not  being  apparently  very  marked,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  point  of  the  tongue  comes  ivithin  the  palatal  arch 
with  its  lower  blade  striking  against  the  teeth-roots.  However, 
the  Swedish  (d),  &c.,  seem  to  be  often  distinctly  formed  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  (s),  of  course, 
retains  at  the  same  time — partially  at  least — its  original  blade 
position,  although  the  fact  of  the  tip  being  directed  so  much 
upwards  and  backwards  naturally  tends  to  approximate  its 
position  to  the  point  one,  the  result  being  that  (s)  closely 
resembles  the  blade-point  consonant  (sh). 

Examples  of  the  five  inverteds  are :  Karl  (kaa^)  '  Charles ', 
barn  (baa??)  'child',  herde  (^heecZo)  'shepherd',  svart  (svai) 
'  black ',  kors  (kos)  '  cross '. 

The  stages  of  the  change  were  evidently  the  following: 
(1)  untrilling  of  the  (r),  (2)  its  retraction  and  inversion,  (3 
change  of  the  following  consonants,  and  (4)  loss  of  the  (rj). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  normal  position  for  (r)    b 
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further  back  than  that  of  (1),  &c.  It  was,  then,  natural 
enough  when  (r)  had  lost  its  trill  before  (1),  &c.,  to  compensate 
this  loss  by  exaggerating  its  retraction. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  under  (ae)  that  the  retraction 
is  often  anticipated  by  the  preceding  vowel.  It  is  this  which 
makes  many  people  fancy  they  hear  a  distinct  (r)  before  the  t 
in  (sva^),  A'c. 

The  change  of  (rl)  to  (1)  seems  to  be  later  than  with  the 
other  combinations,  not  being  so  completely  carried  out.  Thus 
herrllg  (magnificent)  may  be  pronounced  either  (^hairli)  or 
(^hae^i).  kcirleJc  (love)  is  now  pronounced  (^caeZeek)  or  (^caeZek), 
but  Weste's  dictionary  (1807)  gives  expressly  (^cserleek). 

These  examples  also  illustrate  the  tendency  of  these  inverteds 
to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel.  This  lengthening  is  in  many 
cases  evidently  of  very  recent  date,  for  Weste  still  gives  a  short 
vowel  in  such  words  as  (^heecZa),  only  giving  long  vowels  in 
such  words  as  (baa>i),  (koo??),  where  the  lengthening  is  old, 
occurring  in  Danish  also. 

The  influence  of  (r)  extends  through  any  number  of  con- 
sonants in  immediate  contact,  not  only  in  the  same  word,  as  in 
(shva^6')  =  the  German  name  'Schwartz',  harnslig  i^ha^insli) 
'  childish  ',  but  also  in  different  ones,  as  in  hor  dn  ('hoe^Zu) 
*  hear  thou ',  with  shortening  of  the  original  (oe),  vart  storsta 
barn  (vao^  stcesta  baa^i)  *  our  biggest  child '. 

(r)  does  not  exercise  any  influence  on  the  blade-point  (sh), 
because  (sh)  is  always  more  retracted  than  (s),  being  in  fact 
intermediate  to  the  blade  (s)  and  the  point  (r),  and  still  more 
because  (sh)  in  Swedish  is  generally  even  more  retracted  than 
in  other  languages  (see  below),  but  seems  to  be  sometimes 
dropped  itself,  as  in  marsch  (mash)  'march'. 

(r)  is  also  dropped  in  careless  speech  before  (c),  as  in  fortjena 
(fcecaena)  *  deserve ',  evidently  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  transition. 

In  South  Swedish  (r)  becomes  a  back  trill,  which  is  often 
weakened  almost  to  a  vowel,  and  the  inverteds  are  unknown. 

1 :  le  (lee)  '  smile ',  all  (al)  '  all ',  ilia  (Mlla)  '  ill '.  Sometimes 
dental,  but  as  often  formed  on  the  gums  just  above  the  teeth. 
The  middle  of  the  tongue  is  less  hollow  and  nearer  the  palate 
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than  in  English,  so  that  it  has  the  same  (i)  quality  as  in 
Fjench,  &c.  The  Swedes  are  apt  to  imitate  our  deeper  toned 
(1)  by  their  (/). 

In  the  Upper  Swedish  dialects  (1)  and  the  combination  rd 
often  pass  into  a  peculiar  sound  intermediate  to  (1)  and  (r), 
called  the  '  thick '  I,  as  in  such  words  as  Ui^sala,  flicka,  gard. 
This  sound,  which  I  have  described  in  my  Handbook  (p.  24) 
as  (rj),  finished  off  with  a  i^ingle  strong  trill  or  flap  of  the 
tongue-tip  against  the  rim  of  the  palatal  arch,  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  such  spellings  as  kerregaln  for  herregarden 
(^hperragaoc^an)  'the  manor-house'.  In  the  literary  ifjol 
(if-jool)  'last  year',  from  older  ifjoixl,  the  thick  has  passed 
into  an  ordinary  (1). 

Ij. :  Karl  (kaa^) '  Charles  ',  sadesarla  (^saedesaeZa)  '  wagtail '. 

sh:  schal,  sjal  (shaal)  'shawl',  sked  (sheed)  'spoon',  sky 
(shyy)  '  cloud ',  usch  (ush)  '  fie  ! '  nisch  (nish)  *  niche '.  Tends 
often  to  retraction,^  though  as  often  indistinguishable  from 
the  English  (sh).  From  many  Upland  and  Stockholm  speakers 
I  have,  however,  heard  what  seemed  to  be  a  labialized  (sh) — 
(shtv).  According  to  one  Swedish  phone tician,^  some  affected 
speakers  substitute  (s)  for  (sh),  making  (shaal)  into  (saal).  In 
South  Sweden  (from  Smaland  downwards)  (sh)  passes  into 
a  very  peculiar  sound,  in  whose  formation  the  point  of  the 
tongue  has  no  share.  I  have  often  imitated  it  successfully, 
but  am  not  so  familiar  with  it  as  to  speak  with  confidence 
about  its  formation.  Its  main  feature  seems  to  be  inner-  or 
cheek-rounding,  the  cheek-passage  being  contracted  laterally 
along  its  whole  length  and  the  lips  pouted,  without,  however, 
being  specially  narrowed,  as  in  the  English  (wh).  The  tongue 
is,  at  the  same  time,  raised  towards  the  inner  (jh)  position, 
which  supplies  the  hiss-element  in  the  sound,  whose  pitch  is 
between  that  of  the  English  (sh)  and  (wh). 

s :  sex  (seeks)  '  six  ',  lasa  (^laesa)  '  read  '. 

sj  :  farsk  (fsesk)  '  fresh  ',  forsta  (foes^ao)  '  understand  ',  kors 
(kos)  'cross'. 

^  When  I  first  came  to  Sweden,  I  often  seemed  to  hear  an  (r)  before  final 
(sh),  (ush),  for  instance,  suggesting  ursh,  just  as  (kos)  suggested  kors. 
2  J.  A.  A.,  Bidrag  til  Svenska  Ljudlara,  p.  20. 
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V  (lip-teeth- voice) :  viss  (vis) '  certain ',  lef va  (Meeva)  '  live ', 
sjelf  (shaelv)  '  self '. 

f:  fisk  (fisk)  ^fish',  golf  (golf)  'gulf,  skaffa  (^skaffa) 
'  procure '. 

q  (back-nasal-voice) :  sang  (soq)  *  song ',  sjunga  (^shuqa) 
*  sing ',  sjunka  (\huqka)  '  sink '. 

n:  namn  (namn)  'name',  brinna  (^brinna)  'burn*,  kant 
(kant)  *  edge '.     Position  as  with  (1). 

nj. :  herrn  (hae/i)  'the  gentleman ',  stjerna  (^shaena)  'star', 
barn  (baa7i)  'child'. 

m :  min  (min)  '  mine ',  sam  (sam)  *  swam ',  namn  (namn) 
'  name '. 

g :  ga  (gao)  '  go ',  gitarr  (git'ar),  taga  (^taaga)  '  take ',  agg 
(seg)  '  egg ',  sag  (saog) '  saw ',  bragd  (bragd) '  exploit '.  Swedish 
preserves  final  voiced  stops,  but  they  seem  to  be  shorter  than 
in  English,  and  to  have  a  stronger  breath  ofF-glide,  so  that 
their  vocality  is  often  not  so  marked.  Some  Swedish  phone- 
ticians (especially  Leffler)  consider  that  voice  is  not  essential 
to  these  consonants  in  Swedish,  but  this  view  is  not  shared  by 
most  of  the  others. 

k:  kail  (kal)  'cold',  kisse  (^kiss9)  'puss',  skall  (skal)  'shall', 
tacka  (Hakka)  'thank',  tak  (taak)  'roof,  sagt  (sakt)  'said'. 
The  initial  voiceless  stops  have  a  stronger  explosion  than  in 
English,  the  pressure  during  the  stop  itself  being  greater,  as 
in  many  forms  of  North  German  pronunciation.  There  is, 
however,  no  independent  stress  on  the  breath-glide,  and 
consequently  no  true  aspiration,  such  as  may  be  heard  in 
Danish,  Irish,  or  the  Indian  languages,  (s)  diminishes  the 
force  of  the  breath-glide  after  the  following  consonant  (sk,  st, 
sp).  Compare  Danish  (tHaorc),  (stao:c),  &c.,  =  Swedish  ta  (tao) 
'  toe ',  sta  (stao)  '  stand '. 

c  (Tjh,  jh,  tjh) :  kenna  (Wnna)  'know',  kbld  (cald)  'cold', 
kyss  (cys)  *  kiss ',  tjugu  (^cuugu)  '  twenty '.  Many  Swedish 
phoneticians  (especially  Norren)  regard  this  as  a  simple  sound 
=  (jh),  as  in  German  icJi.  I  seemed,  however,  generally  to 
hear  a  stop  at  the  beginning,  although  often  very  slight,  as  in 
(Djaa)  for  (jaa),  described  under  (j),  and  I  found  that  several 
who  objected  to  my  epithet '  compound '  were  quite  ready  to 
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admit  the  pronunciation  (Tjh),  with  stop  and  sibilant  formed 
in  the  same  place  :  they  understood  '  compound '  to  imply  that 
they  were  formed  in  different  places,  as  in  the  English  (tsh). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  South  Swedish  sound  is 
compound  in  this  last  sense  as  well.  My  repeated  hearing  of 
the  pronunciation  of  Mr.  Lundell  and  his  own  careful  analysis 
of  the  sound  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  South  Swedish  (c) 
begins  with  the  blade-stop,  that  is,  a  stop  formed  in  the 
(s) -position,  not  merely  with  the  tip,  followed  by  an  advanced 
(jh),  which  is  a  perfectly  easy  and  natural  combination.  The 
effect  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  English  (tsh) 
in  '  church  \^ 

d :  dal  (daal) '  valley  ',  badd  (bsed) '  bed ',  leda  ('leeda)  '  lead '. 
For  position,  as  also  for  that  of  (t),  see  under  (1). 

d\. :  hard  (haocZ)  *  hard ',  vard  (vaecZ)  '  worth '. 

t :  tam  (taam)  '  tame ',  lott  (lot)  '  lot ',  hitta  ("hitta)  '  find '. 

tj:  svart  (sva^)  'black',  svart  (svaoQ  'difficult'  neut,  kort 
(ko^)  '  short '. 

b :  bok  (book)  '  book ',  rubba  (Vubba)  '  disturb ',  snibb  (snib) 
*  corner'. 

p  :  pa  (pao)  '  on ',  gripa  (^griipa)  '  seize ',  topp  (top)  '  top '. 

Representation. 

Instead  of  subordinating  the  symbol  to  the  sound,  as  has 
just  been  done  in  describing  the  elementary  sounds  of  the 
language,  the  opposite  course  of  starting  from  the  letters — 
which,  as  already  remarked,  represent  the  sounds  of  an  earlier 
period — will  now  be  followed.  The  letters  will  be  arranged 
as  far  as  possible  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  they 
originally  represented  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  in  agreement 
with  the  order  followed  in  the  preceding  section. 

When  the  correspondence  between  symbol  and  sound  is 
perfectly  uniform  and  regular,  no  examples  will  be  given. 
Examples  will  be  given  in  those  cases  where  the  pronunciation 

'  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  heard  a  most  marked  (TJh)  from 
a  South  Swede— Dr.  Wulflf  of  Lund,  who  is  a  native  of  Goteborg.  Dr.  Wulflf 
entirely  repudiates  the  simple  (jh)  pronunciation,  which  he  considers  ex- 
clusively Norse. 
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cannot  be  inferred  from  the  spelling,  such  as  e  =  (e)  instead  of 
the  usual  (ae),  or  (ae)  instead  of  (ee),  &:c. :  in  such  cases  I  have 
given  the  most  important  and  common  of  the  exceptional 
words. 

The  spelling  I  give  is  that  still  generally  in  use,  not  the 
more  phonetic  one  now  being  introduced,  in  which  tjeiia  is 
written  tjdna,  and  Nerike  is  written  Nderke,  &c.  These  in- 
novations will,  of  course,  offer  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  actual  pronunciation  which  they  represent. 

As  regards  quantity,  it  may  suffice  at  present  to  state  that 
vowels  followed  by  single  consonants  are  long,  before  double 
consonants  or  consonant-groups  short,  double  written  conso- 
nants being  pronounced  double,  as  in  Italian,  when  preceded 
and  followed  by  vowels.  Note  that  the  doubling  of  n  and  m 
is  sometimes  neglected  in  the  written  language.  The  pro- 
nunciations given  immediately  after  each  letter  are  the 
regular  ones. 

Vowels. 

a :  (a),  (aa) :  af  (aav)  'of  is  often  (aov). 

i :  (i),  (ii) :  Unaccented  (i)  dropped  in  the  proper  name 
Nerike  ('naerke). 

e :  (se),  (ee).  Some  have  (e) :  helgon  fhelgon)  '  saint ',  eld 
(eld)  'fire';  ledsen  (Messan)  'annoyed';  en  (en)  'one';  hem 
(hem)  '  home ',  hvem  (vem)  '  who' ;  vecka  (Vekka)  '  week ', 
tecken  ('tekkan)  '  sign ' ;  bredd  (bred)  *  breadth  ' ;  hetta  (^hetta) 
'  heat ',  spets  (spets) '  point ' ;  skepp  (shep) '  ship '.  Others  vary 
between  (e)  and  (ae),  such  as  emellan  (em-^ellan)  '  among ',  enkel 
('eqkal) '  simple  '.  There  are  also  many  inflexional  forms,  such 
as  sett  (set),  *  seen '  from  (see),  heredd  (ber-ed)  '  prepared '  from 
(ber-eeda).  Observe  that  (ee)  never  occurs  before  (m),  being 
always  shortened  to  (e).  Some  have  (ae) :  der  (daer)  *  there  ', 
verld  (vae^)  '  world ' ;  djefvul  (^jaevul)  '  devil ' ;  fjeiia  (^caena) 
'serve';  djekne  (jaekna)  'scholar';  med  (maed)  'with';  det 
(daet) '  it '.  Among  foreign. words  may  be  noticed  the  originally 
Dutch  proper  name  de  Oeer  (de  jaer),  sfer  (svaer)  *  sphere'; 
2)J€8  '  piece ' ;  chef  (shaef) ;  Bremen  (1:>raemon) ;  the  proper 
name  Edla  ('aedla,  ee) ;  ehenholz  ('aebonholts,  ee)  '  ebony '.     e  is 
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(ii)  in  the  colloquial  pronunciation  of  de  (dii)  'they',  and 
sometimes  in  tre  (trii,  tree)  '  three '.  Compare  si !  (sii)  *  see  l** 
and  siare  (^siiara)  '  seer '  from  se  (see)  '  see '. 

a :  (se),  (ae). 

u:  (u),  (uu).  (yy)  in  tjuf  (cyyv)  'thief,  stjiif-  (styyv) 
'  step  (mother) '.  The  French  unaccented  u  and  ou  in  suiyerh, 
cUsputera,  soupe  (sup*ee)  is  sometimes  (u),  sometimes  (y). 
disput  is  always  (disp'yyt). 

o :  (o),  (oo).  The  following  are  some  of  those  that  have  (o) : 
orm '  snake ',/o7"^ '  quick '  (fo^) ;  has  '  by',  ost '  cheese ' ;  hon  '  she', 
ond  '  bad ' ;  tomi  '  empty ',  hlomma  '  flower ' ;  sochen  ('sokkan) 
'  parish ',  oxe  '  ox ' ;  gods  (gots)  '  estate  '.  Also  inflexions  such 
as  trodde  'believed'  from  tro.  dotter  'daughter'  is  generally 
(Vlottar),  but  also  has  (oo) — (Mooter).  Weste  gives  also  (o)  for 
kong  '  king '  and  blomster  ('blomstar)  '  flower ',  which  now  only 
have  (o).  (oo)  before  (m)  is  always  shortened,  as  in  loma 
("lomma)  '  sneak  '.  The  following  have  (ao) :  Jcora  '  choose ', 
doren  '  born ',  sorl  '  murmur '  (sao/) ;  kol  '  coal ',  7}ioln  '  cloud ', 
dolde  inet,  *  hid ' ;  of  van  '  above ',  hof  '  court ',  lofva  '  promise ', 
sofva  '  sleep ',  dof  dull ' ;  son ' son',  koming ' king';  fogel  ('faogel) 
'bird'.  Foreign  words:  corps  (kaor),  Floren{t)s  ('flaorsens) ; 
hroscli  (braosh) ;  strof  (straof) ;  logish  ('laogisk) ;  nohel  (^naobol) 
'  generous '.  Others  have  (oo),  such  as :  flora  ('floora),  gloria 
Cglooria) ;  kornish  ('koomisk) ;  codex  ('koodaeks).  honom  (him) 
is  generally  (honnom),  but  also  (hoonom).  honing,  -ung 
(honey)  is  generally  (^honniq),  but  also  (^haonuq,  -iq).  In  the 
dialects  the  o  of  kol,  &c.,  is  generally  some  variety  of  the  low- 
mixed- wide-round,  a  sound  between  (d)  and  (oe),  and  is  thus 
distinct  from  the  a  of  kal '  cabbage '.  In  the  literary  language 
the  two  words  are  identical,  although  the  grammars  still  assert 
the  distinction. 

y :  (y),  (yy).  (oe)  before  (r)  in  kyrka  (^coerka)  '  church ', 
fyrtio  (^foe^i)  '  forty '.  Final  y  in  foreign  names,  such  as 
Jenny,  is  sometimes  (y),  but  generally  (i) — ( jaenni) ;  toddy 
is  ('toddo). 

6 :  (a),  (oe),  (oo),  (oe).  The  names  of  the  provinces  Oster-, 
Vester-gotland,  are  often  pronounced  (-jyllan)  instead  of 
(-J98tlan(d) ).     ce  in  Greek  and  Latin  names  is  (ee) :  Phoebus 
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2:>hoenicish={^ieeh\is),  (fen-iisisk).  (a)  in  f or stuga  (^fasfu)  'ante- 
room \  In  the  present  Upper  Swedish  the  distinction  between 
short  (a)  and  (oe)  depends  entirely  on  whether  or  not  the 
vowel  is  followed  by  (r),  but  Weste  distinguishes  strictly 
between  the  close  and  open  vowels  before  other  consonants  as 
well.  He  always  gives  (oe)  in  the  diphthong  oj  and  before  (r), 
before  nasals  in  logn ;  ronn,  Ion}  sjon  *  the  sea  \  att  skonja, 
fonder,  sondag,  sonder ;  somn,  lomsk,  before  other  sounds  in 
TThjolk,  tolp ;  stofvel.  In  all  other  words  (o).  As  regards  the 
long  vowel,  he  makes  it  always  (ae)  when  final,  and  generally 
before  (r),  although  the  following  have  (99) :  ett  ora^  ett  ore, 
att  hora,  skor,  skorbjugg,  for  (  =  vigorous ',  but  (oe)  in  for 
'  for ',  &c.),  att  fora,  mor,  att  kora,  att  bora  (befit).^  To  all 
the  others  he  gives  (oa)  except  the  following :  mjOl  (aa,  oe) ; 
grofre  (comparative) ;  att  rona,  skon,  soner  (plural),  groUy  att 
kro'iia,  en  kronika,  kon  ^  ;  grot 

The  diphthongs  show  some  irregularities  in  foreign  words. 
Thus  August  ^august),  Augustus  (aug'ustus),  have  both  (au) 
and  (ao),  the  name  of  the  month  Augusti  (aug'usti)  having 
only  (au) ;  autobiografi  is  (aftobiograf'ii).  Similarly  in  eufoni 
(sevfon'ii),  Zeus  (ssefs),  pseudo-  (saevdo-). 

The  pronunciation  of  e  and  0  in  end  and  derivative  syllables 
requires  special  notice.  We  will  begin  with  the  long  e  and  o 
in  the  accented  syllables  of  foreign  words.  The  following 
words  have  the  regular  close  vowels  :  officer  (offis'eer),  kapten 
(kapt'een),  diet  (diee-t),  ^)?*^viZe^mm  (privil'eegjum),  tenor 
(ten'oor),  katolsk  (ksit'oohk),  idiot  (idioo't), patriotisk  (patrioo*- 
tisk),  metod  (met'ood),  and  many  others. 

(ae)  is,  however,  most  usual  before  (r),  as  in  atmosfer 
(atmosf-aer),  galer  (gal'aer),  karakter  (karakt'aer)  ;  myster 
(myst'aer)  has  also  (ee) ;  (ae)  before  (m)  in  system  (syst'aem). 

The  (ao)s  are  much  more  numerouj* : 

p :  allegorisk  (alleg-aorisk),  korridor  (kon-id'aor),  metafor 
(metaf'aor).     The  paroxytone  stentor  (''staentaor)  has  also  (00). 

1 :  gondol,  hyperbol  (hypaerb'aol),  idol,  symbol. 

'  Both  words. 

2  But  en  bor  (boer). 

=•  The  word  stUna  does  not  occur  in  Waste's  dictionary. 
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v:  alkov. 

f :  filosof  (filos'aof),  katastrof. 

m  :  arom,  atom,  diplom,  symptom. 

k :  epok  (ep*aok), 

g  :  analog,  filolog  (filol'aog); 

t :  anekdot  (anekd'aot),  despot  (desp-aot). 

d  :  antipod,  episod,  both  having  also  (oo). 

p :  metropolis  (met-raopolis),  microskop,  teleskop. 

Many  other  words  follow  the  analogy  of  these.  Note 
especially  that  -olog  is  always  (ol'aog). 

We  will  now  consider  the  pronunciation  of  e  and  o  in 
unaccented  syllables. 

e  in  the  prefixes  e-,  ge-j  he-,  &c.,  is  (e),  as  in  emot  (em'oot) 
'  against',  ^evdr  (jevaer) 'gun '.  When  it  follows  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  it  is  the  mixed  (a),  as  in  ende  (Agenda)  '  end ', 
hanske  (^hansko)  '  glove*,  pa^^e?'  f  pappar)  '  paper',  and  all 
inflexions. 

0  is  (o)  when  final,  as  in  togo  (^toogo)  '  they  took ',  whence 
also  in  the  passive  togos,  and  before  (g)  in  afvog  (^aavog) 
'averse',  idog  fiidog)  'persevering',  ymnog  i^yvanog)  'abun- 
dant'. Before  (r),  as  in  varor  (^vaaror)  '  wares ',  annorlunda 
'otherwise',  doktor  (Moktor),  humor  fhuumor),  marmor 
(^marmor),  the  mid  rounding  is  very  marked,  and  perhaps  (d) 
may  also  be  heard.^  In  arfvode  (^arvoode)  '  salary ',  dlskog 
(^aelskoog)  *  love ',  the  (oo)  seems  to  be  generally  long.  In  all 
other  cases  o  is  (o) :  ogon  (^eogon)  *  eyes ',  tionde  (^tiionda) 
'  tenth',  lagom  (^laagom)  *  enough',  ndgot  (^naogot) '  something', 
biskop  (^biskop). 

In  foreign  words  the  tendency  is  to  pronounce  medial  e 
as  (e),  the  final  e  becoming  the  mixed  (a),  (e)  occurs  not 
only  before  single  consonants,  as  in  element  (elem-gent),  effekt 
(ef'sekt),  but  also  before  compound  ones,  as  in  ingenior 
(inshen'joer)  '  engineer ',  despot  (desp'aot),  ecklesiastik  (ek- 
lesiast'iik),  indiskretion  (indiskret'shoon),  respekt  (res'psekt), 
sekreterare  (sekret'eerara),  and  even  in  such  words  as  etcetera 
(ets'eetara),  anekdot  (anekd-aot),  flegmatisk  (flegm'aatisk), 
where  the  consonants  must  necessarily  be  divided  between 
^  Weste  states  that  all  -ors  have  the  o  '  tres-ouvei  t '. 
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the  two  syllables.  The  last  word  has  also  (se).  a  and  the 
French  ai  are  also  (e)  in  prdhende  (preb'aenda),  saison 
(ses'oq).  e  before  a  final  consonant  is  often  (ae)  instead  of 
(a)  in  foreign  words,  as  in  Aristotdes  (arist'^ootalses),  Daniel, 
Jei^salem,  Moses. 

0,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  frequently  represented  by  (o), 
even  before  single  consonants,  especially  in  more  familiar 
words,  and  in  rapid  speech. 

Among  those  that  take  (d)  may  be  noted  all  in  -ologi,  such 
as  (jeologi  (jeolog-ii),  and  many  with  o  before  nasals,  as  in 
ekonomi  (ekonom'ii),  monotoni  (mDnoton'ii),  Icomedi  (komed'ii). 
Other  examples  are  holossal  (kaloss'aal),  filosof  (filos-aof), 
offentUg  (of-aentli)  *  public,'  koketteri  (kokaetterii),  hotel 
(hotael),  motion  (mot'shoon). 

The  following  are  examples  of  those  that  keep  (o)  :  moral 
(mor-aal),  docent  (dos'sent),  ofantlig  (of 'antli),  ^97'o/esso?*  (prof*- 
^aessor),  botanik  (botan-iik), /ocZ?Yt^  (fod'raal),  kopia  (kop'iia). 
bombast  (bomb-ast)  follows  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
native  words  in  (-om),  such  as  torn. 

There  is,  however,  much  fluctuation. 

(d)  generally  appears  before  a  final  consonant,  as  in  Jakob 
fjaakob),  kaos  ('kaaos).  Salomon  is,  however,  (^saalomon), 
although  (^saalomon)  is  given  by  Weste. 

Consonants. 

h.  Dropped  (or  rather  assimilated)  after  (k)  in  some 
words,  such  as  Stockholm  (''stokkolm),  bokhdllare  (^bokkoUara), 
*  bookkeeper '. 

hj :  (j).     hjelm  (jselm)  *  helmet ',  hjul  (juul)  '  wheel '. 

hv :  (v).     hvad  (vaad)  *  what ',  hvem  (vem)  *  who '. 

j.  Jul  (juul)  'Christmas',  njuta  (njuuta)  ^ enjoy',  (sh) 
in  many  French  words :  bonjour  (boqsh'uur)  *  frock-coat ', 
journal  (shuyraal),  Julie  ('shyli). 

r. 

1.  Dropped  in  karl  (kaar)  '  man '  and  verld  (y&ed)  '  world  '. 
The  name  Karl  is  (kaaZ). 

Ij :  (j).  Only  occurs  before  u :  Ijus  (juus)  *  light ',  Ijum 
(jum)  '  lukewarm'. 
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s. 

sj  (si,  ssj)  :  (sh).  sjal  (shael)  'soul',  sjuk  (shuuk)  'sick'; 
assja  (^seshsha)  '  forge ',  vyssja  (Vyshsha)  '  hush '.  So  also  in 
the  combination  (8)si  when  the  t=(j),  generally  in  foreign 
words,  such  as  assiett  (ash'aet)  'plate',  and  especially  in 
such  words  as  division  (divish'oon),  patsion  (pash-oon). 
Hence  also  in  cc^=(ksj),  as  in  Wexio  (Vseksheo),  reflexion 
(reflaeksh'oon). 

sk:  (sk),  (sh).  (sk)  at  the  end  of  a  syllable  after  all 
vowels,  and  initially  before  back  vowels :  saker  (^saakar) 
'  things  ' ;  skal  '  shall '.  (sh)  initially  before  front  vowels  : 
skina  (^shiina)  'shine',  skepp  (shep)  'ship',  sky  (shyy) 
'  cloud  ',  sjo  (shaa)  '  sea '.  Irregular  (sh)  in  mennisha  (^mgen- 
nisha)  'human  being',  and  in  the  foreign  skarlakan  (^shar- 
laakan)  'scarlet',  marskalk  (^marshalk)  'steward',  drtskocka 
(^88^shokka)  'artichoke'.  Irregular  (sk)  in  handske  (^hanska) 
'  glove ',  and  the  foreign  skizz  (skits)  '  sketch '.  Note  also 
konfiakera  (konfisk'eera). 

skj  :  (sh).  skjuta  (^shuuta),  '  shoot',  skjort a  (^sho^a)  'shirt'. 
stj  :  (sh).  stjerna  (^shae'Jia)  ' star  ,' stjala  (^shaela) 'steal'. 
stjnf-  is  pronounced  (styyv-)  and  often  written  styf-  (see 
under  u).  sti  in  Christian  ('krishshan).  stg,  where  g  =  Q), 
in  Vestgote  (Vaeshshaata)  '  Westgoth ',  Ostgote  (^eshsheata) 
'  Eastgoth',  gclstgifvaregard  (jaeshshivargaocZ)  '  inn'. 

The  foreign  sch=:(sh),  as  in  sckal,  marsch,  pfunsch,  and  also 
in  native  interjections  such  as  usch,  klatsck.  sc  =  (s)  in  seen, 
scepter  ('sseptar),  discipel  (dis'ippol).^  =(sh)  in  crescendo 
(kresh*^98ndo),  konvalescent,  lasciv,  reminiscens. 

z:  (s).  zigzag  ('siksak),  Berzelius  (bses'eeljus).  =(ts)  in 
skizz  (skits),  intermezzo,  Mzza,  and  others,  together  with  the 
proper  name  Hazelius  (hat'seeljus). 

v  =  (f)  in  von,  as  in  Carl  von  Linne  (kaa^  fon  linn'ee),  and 
sometimes  in  viol  (fioo'l,  vioo'l)  '  violet '. 

f:  (f),  (v)  =  (f)  initially,  (v)  after  vowel  or  (r),  (1):  graf 
(graav)  '  grave ',  aflas  (^aevlas)  '  strive  ' ;  arf  (arv) '  heritage ', 
half  (halv)  '  half '.  Irregular  (f)  in  foreign  words,  such  as 
Adolf  ('aadolf),  Afrika  ('aafrika),  nymf,  golf  (golf)  *gulf'. 

1  Occasionally  (dish-ippel). 
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Also  in  the  native  name  Olof  (^oolof),  in  which  Weste  still 
gives  (v).  The  foreign  Gustav  is  still  ('gustav).  Initial 
sf  is  (sv)  in  i<fer  (svaer),  sjinx  (sviqks),  and  sometimes 
medially,  as  in  atmosfer,  which  is,  however,  generally  (at- 
mosf'aer). 

fV=(v),  as  in  sofva  (^saova)  '  sleep'. 

ff=(ff),  as  in  soffa  (^soffa). 

n.  Dropped  in  the  combination  (gnt),  as  in  lugnt  (luqt) 
'  quiet '  (neuter),  n  in  French  words  is  generally  (q) :  brons 
(broqs),  charmant  (sharm'aqt),  elegant  (eleg'aqt),  girland 
(girl'aqd),  interessant  (intrsess'aqt),  vagabond  (vagab'oqd), 
vigilans  (vishil'aqs).  Substantives  in  -ent  drop  the  t  and 
are  often  written  phonetically,  as  in  komplimang,  talcing. 
So  also  foljetong.  Some  vary  between  (q)  and  (n),  as  in 
konvenans  =  (koqyQiL'aq8)  or  (kDnv9n*aqs),  entusiasm  =  {&({-) 
or  (aen-tusia*sm),  guvernant  =  (gayaQrn'diqi)  or  (guvaern-ant). 
galanteri  (gal'antorii)  and  sergeant  (saersh-ant)  generally  have 
(n).  The  word  genre  inserts  an  (a)  after  its  (q),  giving  the 
pronunciation  (^shaqer),  in  the  definite  form  (shaqa^i). 

ng :  (q).  When  the  n  and  g  belong  to  separate  syllables, 
they  keep  their  sounds,  as  in  anga  (^angao)  '  concern '. 
The  name  Angelika  is  generally  (anj'eelika),  sometimes 
(aqg-eelika).  ng=^{qg)  also  in  acJjungera,  &c. ;  Ganges, 
which  is,  however,  also  ('gaqas).  In  jungfru  'virgin',  the 
(q)  is  labialized  by  the  following  (f),  giving  ("jumfru). 

nk:  (qk).  In  separate  syllables  =  (nk),  but  such  words  as 
konkurs  'bankruptcy',  seem  sometimes  to  be  (koqk'us). 

m.    jemka  '  adjust  '=  ( jaeqka)  by  place-assimilation. 

g-  fe)>  (j)5  (q)'  Initially  (j)  before  front  vowels:  gifva 
( jiiva,  jee)  '  give',  sigill  (sij'il)  '  seal ',  gevar  (jevaer)  '  gun  ', 
gora  ( joera) '  do '.  Also  in  the  combinations  rg,  Ig,  in  the 
same  syllable:  varg  (varj)  'wolf,  sorg  (sorj)  'sorrow'. 
Exceptions  are  gurgla  (^gurgla)  '  gurgle ',  *  quarrel ',  helga 
Ohelga)  'consecrate*,  helgon  (^helgon)  'saint',  Jtelg  (helj) 
'  festival ',  being  regular,  smergel  '  emery  ',  varies  between 
(^smgergal)  and  (^smferjal).  Weste  gives  stn'^/a  '  lacerate  *  as 
("sarga),  but  it  now  has  (j).  (g)  occurs  before  front  vowels 
in  many  foreign  words :  agent,  Belgien  ('baelgion),  Diogenes 
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(diao-ganaes),  genealog  (geneal-aog),  girland  (girl'aqd),  gitarr 
(git'ar),  kollegium  (koll'eegjum),  legitim  (legit'iim),  legion 
(leegioo-n),  logik  (log'iik),  plagiat  (plaagiaa-t),  privilegium 
(privil-eegjum),  region  (reegioo'n),  regiraente  (reegim-senta), 
vegetera  (veget-eera),  vigilera  (vigil-eera)  or  (Vigga)  *  bor- 
row '.^  Also  in  the  termination  -ge)xc  (-g'eera) :  extra vagera, 
konjugera,  korrigora,  fingera  (fiq-geera),  fungera.  Of  the 
above  agent,  gitarr,  korrigera,  and  logik  also  admit  (j).  -ogl 
also  varies  between  (-og'ii)  and  (-oj'ii),  as  in  geologi  (jeeologii). 
rg  is  (rg)  in  argument,  dramaturg,  marginal,  organ.  Georg 
and  Hamburg  are  regular— (jeeorj),  ('hamburj).  The  follow- 
ing have  the  regular  (j)  before  a  front  vowel :  general 
(jenar-aal),  geografi,  geologi,  germanisk,  degenerera,  Egyp- 
ten  (ejyptan),  magister,  original  (orijin*aal),  regera,  register, 
religion  (relij'oon).  Of  these  original  also  admits  (g). 
religios  varies  between  (relij'aas)  and  (relish'eas). 

g  after  front  vowels  is  weakened  into  a  diphthongic  (i) : 
dagelig  (Maeilig)  'beautiful'  (also  written  dejlig),  helbregda 
(^haelbrseida)  *  healthy ',  lega  (^Iseia)  '  hire ',  neglika  (^naeilika) 
'  pink'  (also  written  nejlika).  Occasionally  in  hldogd,  &c., — 
(^blaoaid)  or  (^blaoaagd) '  blue-eyed '.    g-=  (k)  in  zigzag  (siksak). 

(/7i=(qn);  vagn  (vaqn)  'carriage',  egna  (^aeqna)  'apply', 
vagnar  (Vseqnar)  '  ways '  (adverbial),  valsigna  (vaels'iqna) 
*  bless'.  So  also  in  foreign  words:  inkognito  (ink'oqnito), 
mahogani  (mah'oqni).  fysiognomi  is  generally  pronounced 
(fysionom-ii).  When  the  combination  gn  is  simply  the  result 
of  the  loss  of  a  vowel,  the  two  consonants  preserve  their 
original  sounds,  as  in  egna  (^eegna)  from  egen  (^eegan)  *own', 
mogna  (^moogna)  '  to  ripen '  from  mogen  (^moogan).  In 
e(/^a= 'apply'  an(^  vagnar  the  shortening  of  the  vowel  has 
caused  the  original  derivation  from  egen  and  vdg  (vaeg)  to  be 
forgotten,  g  is  dropped  in  morgon  (^morron)  '  morning ', 
Jielgdag  ('helda)  '  holiday ',  and  together  with  the  following 
vowel  in  badstuga  (^bastu) '  bath-room  \fdrstuga  ('fa6tu) '  ante- 
room ',  and  often  in  tjugu  *  twenty '  when  followed  by  another 
numeral,  as  in  tjugitfem  (cuuf-aem).  The  French  soft  g=(zh) 
is  pronounced  (sh)  :    diligens   (dilish-aqs),  energi  (enaershii), 

^  A  slang  word. 

1604  C  C 
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gele  (shel'ee),  geni  (slien  ii),  genre  ('shaqor),  gest  (shsest), 
ingenior  (inshenjoer),  logo  (laosh),  passagerare  (passash'eer- 
are),  sergeant  (ssersh'ant),  tragedi  (trashod-ii) ;  arrangera 
(arraqsh'eera),  logera  (losh'eera),  &c. ;  bagage  (bagaash), 
fastage  '  dish ',  &c.  Also  in  Alger  (alsh'eer)  *  Algiers ',  and  the 
English  jockey  (shok-ai) . 

gj  :  (j).     gjorde  (joocZe)  *  did ',  gjuta  (junta)  '  pour \ 

k:  (k),  (c).  Initially  (c)  before  front  vowels:  kind  (cind) 
*  cheek  \  kejsare  (Va3isaro)  *  emperor  \  h  before  inflexional 
vowels  remains,  as  in  rike  (Mika)  'empire'.  Initial  (k)  in 
htsi^e  (^kisse)  'puss'.  Also  in  some  foreign  words:  anarki 
(anark'ii),  asketisk  (ask-eetisk),  markis  (mark'iis),  orkester 
(ork'sestor).  Some  seem  to  vary  between  (k)  and  (c),  such  as 
arhitektuT,  arkiv,  and  others  have  only  (c),  such  as  katekes 
(katocees)  or  (kac'ees),  kemi  (cemii),  kerub  ('ceruub),  Kina 
('ciina),  kirurg  (ciru'rj).  k  is  often  dropped  in  spektakel 
(spet'aakal),  and,  together  w^ith  the  following  vowel,  in 
kyrkogdrd  (coergaocZ)  '  churchyard '. 

kj :  (c).  Only  in  kjol  (cool)  *  petticoat '  and  kjusa  (^cuusa) 
*deir. 

qv :  (kv). 

x:  (ks).  Initial  ir=:(s)  in  foreign  words:  Xerxes  ('sserkses). 
For  xi  see  under  (sk). 

e :  (s).  Now  written  only  before  front  vowels  in  foreign 
words,  except  in  proper  names  such  as  Carolina  (karol'^iina), 
and  occasionally  in  a  few  other  foreign  words.  Examples  of 
c  before  front  vowels  are :  accent  (aks'sent),  Ceylon  ('sseilon), 
ocean  (oseaa-n),  cigarr  (sigar),  societet  (sosi8t*ee(t)),  specie 
('speesio). 

ck:  (kk). 

ch :  (k),  (sh).  The  only  native  word  in  which  ch  occurs 
is  och  '  and ',  which  in  the  spoken  language  is  always  (o)  or 
(ao),  although  it  is  pronounced  (ok)  in  artificial  declamation, 
being  thus  identified  with  ock  (ok)  '  also '.  The  spelling  ch 
was  probably  meant  to  indicate  that  the  consonant  was  silent. 
In  foreign  words  ch={s\\):  char  (shaar)  'chariot',  Charlotta 
(sha^^otta),  chef  (shaef),  choklad  (shok'laa),  broche  (braosh). 

d :  d  is  very  often  dropped  in  colloquial  speech.     Finally, 
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in  such  words  as  hlacl  (blaa)  '  leaf  \  god  (goo)  '  good ',  h'6d 
(braa)  *  bread ',  rOdvin  (Vaoviin)  '  claret  \  and  especially  in 
familiar  phrases,  such  as  var  sd  god  (vas  g'oo)  *  be  so  kind  '. 
Final  d  after  n  is  very  generally  dropped,  as  in  vind  '  wind ', 
Lund,  and  often  also  after  I,  as  in  eld  'fire '=(el),  (il)  or  (ael). 
d  after  r  is  always  preserved  in  the  form  of  (dj.).  Medial 
d  is  preserved  after  (1)  and  (n).  Such  words  as  (^uplaenniq) 
'  Uplander '  are,  however,  often  written  Upldending,  &c.  d 
is  dropped  together  with  a  following  final  vowel  in  hittida 
(^bitti)  '  early ',  forkltlde  (^foerklae) '  apron  \  and  together  with 
a  following  medial  vowel  in  ladugdrd  (MaagaocZ)  '  farmyard ', 
and  often  in  mdnader  (^maonar)  *  months ',  mdnaden  (^maonan) 
'  the  month  *,  trdden  (traon)  '  the  thread  ',  (blaan)  =  hladen  for 
the  literary  hlad  'leaves',  ('blaana)  =  6Zac?6na  for  the  literary 
hladen  '  the  leaves '.  With  further  contraction  in  Soderman- 
land  (^soermland),  and  in  the  now  almost  obsolete  kuckle 
(^hukla)  or  (^hykle),  for  hufvudklade  '  headcloth  '. 

d  is  frequently  dropped  before  other  consonants,  especially 
(s),  preceding  long  vowels  being  generally  shortened:  badstuga 
(^bastu)  '  bath-room  ',  bradska  (^broska)  '  hurry  \  gardesgard 
( j8e6gaocZ)  '  fence  *,  ledsam  (^lessam)  *  tiresome  \  midsommar 
(^missommar)  '  midsummer ',  redskap  (Veskap)  '  tool ',  studsa 
(^stussa)  '  hesitate ',  vardslos  (VosZeos)  '  careless  \  vardshus 
(Vaeshuus) '  inn '.  Also  before  (n) :  kladning  (^klsenniq) '  dress ', 
midnat  (^minnat)  '  midnight ',  ordning  (^aoTiiq)  '  order  \  vand- 
ning  (Vsenniq) '  turn '.  Before  other  consonants  in  adjo  (aj'98) 
'  adieu ',  sadla  (^saala)  '  saddle '. 

In  fjerdedels  (^fjacTicZeels)  'quarter',  d  becomes  (n), 

dt :  (tt).  Not  only  in  inflexions,  such  as  godt  (got)  '  good  ' 
neuter,  but  also  in  root-syllables,  as  in  landtman  '  country- 
man ',  glddtig  *  cheerful '. 

dj  :  (j).  djef  vul  ( jaevul)  *  devil ',  djup  (juup) '  deep  \  Some 
attempt  to  introduce  the  point  (d),  especially  in  declamation. 

t :  dropped  before  (s)  and  (sh)  in  letsel  (^bessol) '  bit ',  Idtsman 
(^bosman)  '  boatman  ',  fdltskdr  ('faelshaer),  '  surgeon  \  "tnatickk 
(^massaek)  '  provisions',  skjuts  (shus) '  post',  katekes '  catechism' 
is  generally  pronounced  (kacees).  kjortel  '  petticoat '  is  now 
generally  written  kjol,  and  pronounced  (cool). 

cc2 
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t  is  generally  added  after  (s)  in  eljes  (\TelJ8.st)  'otherwise', 
and  strax  (strakst)  '  at  once  '. 

tj  :  (c).  tjena  (^caena)  '  serve  ',  tjock  (cok)  '  thick  '.  kcctekes 
probably  passed  through  the  stage  of  (kat-jees). 

ti  in  foreign  words  is  pronounced  (tsh)  in  the  termination 
-tio Uy  as  in  nation  (nat'shoon),  the  (t)  being  dropped  if  a 
consonant  precedes,  as  in  direktion  (diraeksh'oon),  reflexion 
(reflieksh'oon),  and,  apparently,  sometimes  after  a  vowel  as 
well,  as  in  indiskretion  (indiskreshoon).  In  other  cases  ti  is 
(tsi),  as  in  egyptier  (ej-yptsiar),  initiativ  (initfiiait'uv) ,  patient 
(patsisent),tertio  (tsdtsio).  After  consonants  the  (t)  is  dropped, 
as  in  aktie  (^aksia) '  share '.  aristokrati  is  either  (aristokrat'ii) 
or  (-s'ii). 

th :  (t).     Thomas  ('toomas).     th  is  generally  changed  to  t. 

b. 

p.  Dropped  in  psalm,  2^seiido-  (ssevdo-),  but  kept  in  2)syko- 
logi  (psykobg'ii),  &c. 

Vocality  of  Consonants. 

Final  voiced  stops  preserve  their  vocality,  as  in  English, 
although  they  seem  often  to  be  shorter  than  the  English  ones, 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  Swedish  snobb  (snob),  grogg 
(grog),  with  their  English  originals. 

Voiced  stops  and  sibilants  (v),  when  followed  by  a  voice- 
less sibilant  (s)  in  the  same  syllable,  keep  their  vocality  if 
preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  lose  it  if  preceded  by  a  short  one. 
Thus  dags,  in  en  dags  arhete  (en  daags  ^arbeeta)  *a  day's 
work ',  k«eps  its  (g)  unchanged,  while  in  hurii  dags  (^huuru 
daks)  '  what  time  ? '  it  becomes  (k).  So  also  in  guds  (guts) 
*  God's',  skyddtling  (^shytsliq)  'prot^g^',  and  lifstid  (^lifstiid) 
'  lifetime ',  hafsyta  (^hafsyyta)  '  surface  of  the  sea ',  contrasted 
with  the  uncompounded  genitives  ett  lifs  (liivs),  ett  havs 
(haavs). 

If  the  two  consonants  belong  to  different  syllables,  the  first 
preserves  its  vocality  even  after  a  short  vowel,  as  in  ohervera 
(obseerveera). 

Before  voiceless  stops  there  is  always  dcvocalization,  as  in 
tryggt  (trykt)  *  secure '  (neut.),  which  is  identical  with  tryckt 
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'printed',  vigt  (vikt)  'weight',  vigt  (viikt)  'active'  (neut.), 
kraft  (kraaft)  *  demanded '. 

QUANTITY. 

Written  double  consonants  are  pronounced  really  double 
when  medial,  the  first  being  lengthened,  so  that  alia  is  really 
(^a-ll-l:a),  where  (11)  represents  a  long  (1).  The  combination 
of  medial  short  vowel  +  single  consonant  does  not  occur  in 
Swedish,  there  being  nothing  corresponding  to  the  English 
(shiliq),  &c. :  either  the  consonant  must  be  doubled  or  the 
vowel  lengthened.  When  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  (q)  or 
an  inverted,  the  doubling  is  impossible,  as  these  consonants 
cannot  begin  a  syllable.  In  such  a  word  as  (^shuqa)  the  (q) 
seems  to  be  simply  lengthened,  as  in  the  imperative  (shuq). 
In  such  a  word  as  storta  (^stoe^a)  the  glide  from  the  (ce)  to 
the  (t)  seems  to  be  felt  as  a  separate  consonant,  and  it  is 
perhaps  somewhat  lengthened.  Final  consonants  after  short 
vowels  are  long,  after  long  vowels  short,  as  in  English,  so 
that  the  double  II  in  kail  '  cold '  indicates  not  only  the  short- 
ness of  the  vowel,  but  also  the  length  of  the  consonant.  In 
kal  (kaal)  *  bald ',  on  the  other  hand,  the  vowel  is  long  and 
the  consonant  short.  As  the  quantity  of  the  consonant  is 
always  implied  by  that  of  the  vowel,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mark  it  in  (kal)  =  (kail). 

The  consonants  which  have  most  influence  in  shortening 
the  preceding  vowels  are  the  nasals  (n)  and  (m),  especially 
the  latter.  Hence,  and  probably  from  reasons  of  graphical 
convenience  as  well,  single  n  and  m  are  generally  written 
finally  after  short  vowels,  as  in  han  (han)  '  he ',  vein  (vsen) 
'  friend  ',  spanmdl  (^spanmaol)  '  corn ',  kam  (kam)  '  comb ', 
madam  (mad-am),  the  consonants  being  doubled  when  a 
syllable  is  added,  as  in  vcinner  (Vaennor)  '  friends ',  kammen 
('kamman) '  the  comb '. 

In  some  cases  n  and  m  are  written  for  (nn)  and  (mm) 
between  vowels  as  well : 

n  :  honom  ("honnom) '  he',^  honung  (^honniq)  *  honey ',  Venern 
('v8enna?i). 

^  Also  (Iioonom). 
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m :  buxbomen  f  buksbomman)  '  the  box-tree ',  bomuU 
(^bommul) '  cotton ',  domen  (Momman) '  the  judgement ',  domare 
(Mommare)  'judge',  doma  (^domma)  *  judge',  loraa  (^lomma) 
'  slink*,  Roma  ('romma),  romare,  romersk  ('rommask). 

Also  the  foreign  amen  (^ammsen)  '  Amen  \  Observe  that 
(e),  (u),  (o),  (y),  and  (o)  never  occur  long  before  (m). 

Doubling  is  sometimes  neglected  in  the  case  of  medial 
stops : 

k :  skakel  (^skakkel) '  shaft ',  (hjul)eker  ("juulekker) '  spoke  *, 
oken  ('ekken) '  desert ',  artikel  (aMkkel). 

d  :  hade  ('hadda)  *  had  *,  dadel  ('daddal) '  date ',  tadel  ('taddal) 
'  blame*. 

t:  vetenskap  (^vettnskaap)  'science*,  veterligen  (Vettor- 
ligan)  *  consciously *,  lieter  ('hettar)  'is  called*,  hvetebrod 
(Vettobraad)  '  wheaten  bread  *,^  Peter  ('pettar),  Pet(t)erson 
Cpettason),  Petersburg  ('pettasburj),  salpeter  (salp-ettar).^ 
Luther  (^luttar).^  kapitel  (kap-it)l,  titel  ('titl),  grammatika, 
-isk  (gram'attika,  -isk). 

b :  aborre  f  abborra)  '  pike  '  (fish). 

p:  gopen  ('jappan)  'open  hand *,  discipel  (dis'ippl),  Jupiter 
Cjuppitar). 

The  doubling  of  I  is  often  omitted  in  foreign  words,  both 
finally  and  medially  : 

April  (ap-ril),  parasol  (^aaras'ol),  nationela  (natshon-aella), 
parallelogram  (parallselbgram),  rolen  ('rollan)  *  the  part  *  from 
rol  (rol). 

Vowels  are  kept  short  before  8ch  in  foreign  words,  as  if  it 
were  a  compound  consonant : 

affisch  (af -ish)  '  placard  *,  nisch  (nish)  '  niche  *. 

Among  other  cases  may  be  mentioned  the  occasional 
Ohuvvud)  for  (^huuvud)  hufvud  'head',  and  the  variation 
between  usel  and  ussel  ('uusal),  ('ussal)  '  wretched  *  both  in 
spelling  and  pronunciation.  The  foreign  telegraf  varies 
between  (aa)  and  (a) ;  servet  '  napkin  *  generally  shortens  its 
vowel  (sservet) ;  Mozart  is  ('mossa^) ;  Job  is  (job). 

^  In  these  two,  as  in  several  others,  the  shortening  is  only  occasional. 

'  But  Petnis  ('peetrus). 

'  This  is  also  the  German  pronunciation. 
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en  (en)  '  one ',  '  a ',  mm  (inin)  '  mine  ',  '  my  *,  din,  &c ,  arc 
always  short,  even  when  emphatic,  but  lengthen  their  vowels 
in  the  inflected  forms,  ena  (^eena)  '  some  \  mina  (^miina). 

sedan  (^seedan)  '  since '  is  contracted  into  (seen),  whence 
the  colloquial  (ssen). 

Besides  all  these  cases  of  shortening  before  a  single  consonant, 
there  are  others  in  which  a  word  ending  in  a  vowel  shortens 
it  before  an  inflexional  consonant. 

The  ending  (t)  of  the  neuter  singular  of  adjectives  and  the 
past  participle  of  verbs  always  shortens  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  in  hlatt  (blot)  from  hla  (blao)  '  blue ',  sett  (set)  from  se  (see) 
'  see '.  The  preterite  ending  (-do)  also  shortens  the  preceding 
vowel,  the  (d)  being  doubled,  as  in  trodde  (^trodda)  from  tro 
(troo)  *  believe '.  Shortenings  before  the  (s)  of  the  genitive 
and  passive  (middle),  as  in  til  sjos  (til  shes)  '  to  sea ',  att  slds 
(slos)  '  fight ',  and  the  (n)  of  the  definite  as  in  sjon  (shon)  *  the 
sea*,  are  exceptional. 

Vowels  are  frequently  shortened,  or  in  some  cases,  preserved 
from  lengthening,  before  two  consonants.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  cases,  arranged  according  to  the  second 
consonant,  whose  character  often  determines  the  quantity  of 
the  preceding  vowel. 

j :  far)iily  (fam-ilj),  Frithjof  (^fritjof),  Jcastanje  (kast'anja), 
olja  (^olja).  Sometimes  also  in  ked;ja  (^cedja)  'chain'.  Long 
vowel  in  linie  (liinje),  midja  (\niidja)  '  waist'. 

1:  besudla  'soil',  vdpling  (Vsepliq)  'trefoil',  usling  (^usliq) 
or  (Wsliq)  '  wretch '.  moglig  '  mouldy '  has  sometimes  (a), 
sometimes  (ea).     uppvigla  '  instigate '  has  always  (ii). 

s:  vigsel  (Viksol)  ^consecration',  and  all  others  in  (-sal). 
tvehdgsen  (^tveehoksan)  'irresolute',  Italiensh  (itaaliaensk), 
Polsk  (polsk),  Rhensh  (rensk),  Spansk.  Otherwise  long  vowel 
before  (sk),  as  in  latinsk  (lat'iinsk),  medicinsk.  brddska 
(^broska)  'hurry'.  Thorsten  ('tosfen).  stcklse  'always'  has 
(ae).  Hans  has  often  long  vowel,  as  also  plot  si  ig  '  sudden '. 
Shortening  before  inflexional  (s)  occurs  in  the  genitive,  as  in 
guds  (guts)  '  God's ',  slags  (slaks)  '  kind ',  especially  in  composi- 
tion, for  which  see  below.  Also  in  the  passive,  as  in  leds  (les) 
=  ledas  'weary  of,  hekofs  (beh'afs)  'needs',  tors  (toe^)  'dares'. 
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So  also  in  hevars  (hev'&8)  =  bevare  os  'preserve  us!'  The 
superlative /om^ms^  (foe?i'8emst)  from  (foe^raera)  'of  rank'. 

V  :  Hedvig  ('hsedvig),  Ludvig  ('ludvig). 

m :  sotma  *  sweetness '. 

g :  nodga  '  compel ',  vredga  '  irritate '. 

k :  hlidha  f  blitka)  '  soothe  ',  idka  (^itka)  '  practice '. 

t :  Inflexional  in  some  neuters,  such  as  hogt  (hekt)  from  hog 
'  high '.  Generally,  however,  inflexional  (t)  does  not  shorten, 
as  in  slwnt  (shaant)  '  beautiful ',  tjent  (caent)  '  served '. 

There  are  other  shortenings  in  foreign  words,  such  as 
Libheth  ('lisbset),  polyteknisk  (polyt-eknisk),  trapezium 
(trap'etsium).^ 

Shortening  in  composition  is  very  frequent.  The  following 
lists  are  alphabetical,  the  addition  of  double  vowels  indicating 
a  parallel  long  pronunciation  : 

bokstaf  (^bokstaav,  oo)  '  letter ',  ^  boskap  f  boskap)  '  cattle ', 
brudgum  (^bruggum,  bruudgum)  'bridegroom',  balverk 
(^bolvgerk)  '  bulwark  ' ;  farfar  ('farfar)  '  grandfather ',  ^  frukost 
(^frukkost)  '  breakfast ',  fanrik  (^f senrik)  '  ensign ',  forstugu 
ffastu)  'ante-room';  hugsvala  (huks'vaala)  'console',  hus- 
lx)nde  ("husbonda)  '  master ',  hustru  (^hustru)  '  wife ',  herberge 
(^hserbserja)  'quarters',  hogtid  (^hektiid)  'festival';  kraslig 
(^krasli)  '  feeble ' ;  lanstol  (^laenstool)  '  arm-chair  ',  matmor 
('matmoor,  aa)  '  mistress ',  middag  ('midda)  '  noon ',  midnat 
('minnat,  miidnat)  '  midnight ',  morbror  ('morbror)  '  uncle ',  * 
mandag  ('monda)  '  Monday ',  rerlskap  (Veskap)  '  tool ',  rotgel 
(Votgsel)  'robin';  sjuklig,  sjukdom  ("shuk-li,  dom,  uu)  *  ill', 
'  illness ',  skorsten  (^skos-feen)  '  chimney ',  smorgas  (^smcergaos) 
'  bread  and  butter ',  svarfar  (^svaerfar)  '  father-in-law  ',*  synal 
(\synnaol) '  needle '  tragard  (^traeggaoc?)  'garden'.  Note  Jutland 
(juutland). 

Shortening  is  still  more  frequent  when  the  first  word  is  in 
the  genitive.     In  the  following  list  only  one  typical  word  is 

'  Weste  gives  trapez  with  a  long  (ee). 

*  (oo)  in  the  other  compounds,  such  as  bokti-yckeri. 

^  And  the  other  compounds  of  (far)  denoting  relationship. 

*  And  the  other  compounds  denoting  relationsljip. 
'•  And  the  others  in  stvVr-. 
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given  in  those  cases  in  which  the  same  genitive  enters  into 
a  number  of  compounds  and  retains  its  short  vowel. 

batsman  (^bosman) '  boatman ',  brukspatroon  (^brukspat:roon) 
'  manufacturer ',  &c.;  dagsverke  (Maksvserko)  'day's  work',  &c.; 
dodsstund  (Matsstund)  '  dying  hour ' ;  gudstjenst  (^gutscaenst) 

*  divine  service ',  &c. ;  hafsyta  (^hafsyyta) '  surface  of  the  sea ' ; 
krigsman  (^kriksman)  'warrior',  &c. ;  kokspiga  (^cokspiiga) 
'cook-maid',  &c. ;  lifstid  (Mifstiid)  'lifetime',  &c. ;  lansman 
f Isensman)  'bailiff',  rikssprak  ('riksspraok)  'national  language', 
&c.;  skogsdunge  (^skoksduqa)  'grove ',  &c.,  slagsmal  (^slaksmaol) 

*  fight ',  &c. ;  sporsmal  (^spoesmaol)  'question',  stadsrad  (^stasraod, 
staatsraod)  *  town-councillor',  stridsman  (^stritsman)  'warrior' ; 
tidsande  (Hitsande) '  spirit  of  the  times ',  verldsman  (Vae^sman) 
'man  of  the  world',  vardslos  (VosZoas,  yaodshda)  'careless', 
vardshus  (Vseshuus)  '  inn '. 

Unaccented  vowels  tend  to  shortening.  Even  when  a  vowel 
has  a  secondary  stress,  as  in  the  second  syllable  of  (^aa-vt:aaga) 
'  take  off',  it  is  perceptibly  shoi-tened,  and  when  the  secondary 
stress  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  accent,  the  vowel  becomes 
quite  short,  as  in  olika  (^oolika) '  different ',  kanske  f  kanshe,  -a) 
'perhaps',  compared  with  the  simple  (^liika),  (shee).  Many 
other  originally  long  vowels  are  shortened  in  rapid  speech. 
Thus  altid  'always'  is  generally  faltid),  and  the  derivative 
syllables  (heet),  (-leek)  are  often  shortened,  kdrlek(en) 
(^cae^eek(9n))  'love',  for  instance,  becoming  (^caeZek(9n) ).  So 
also  fordel  (^foecZel) '  advantage '.  In  scidana  '  such '  and  Jiuru- 
dana  '  of  what  kind '  (^sao-,  ^huurudana),  the  shortness  of  the 
(a)  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  (n),  as  in  the  uninflected 
(-dan).  These  shortenings  of  unaccented  vow^els  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  compensatory  doubling  of  the  following 
consonant. 

The  shortening  of  the  vowels  of  unaccented  words  in  a 
sentence  follows  the  same  laws  as  in  other  languages. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  combinations  which 
favour  length.  Before  the  inverteds  short  vowels  are,  as 
remarked  above  (p.  374),  often  lengthened,  and  consequently 
long  vowels  often  preserve  their  quantity  before  them,  espe- 
cially (n)  and  (d).     Examples  are,  in  addition  to  the  words 
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quoted  above  (pp.  373,  374),  sdrdeles  ('saec?eelas) '  specially  \ 
larlast  (^baaZast)  'ballast'  and  the  foreign  absurd  (abs'uuc/), 
hoturn  (kot*uu7i).  Otherwise  7'  + consonant  does  not  preserve 
length,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  given  below  under 
composition. 

Consonant  +  r  has  a  decidedly  lengthening  influence : 

Afrika  ('aafrika),  allegro  (all'eegro),  Fredrik  ('freedrik), 
Henrik  ('heenrik),  belagra  '  besiege ',  vidrig  *  repugnant ',  vagra 
'  refuse ',  of  rig  '  remaining '. 

So  also  (st) : 

best  (beest)  '  beast ',  blast  (blaost) '  blast ',  pust  (puust)  *  puff". 
Also  in  most  comparatives,  such  as  Idgst  (laegst)  '  lowest '. 

The  substantive  betjent  (becaent)  'servant'  always  keeps 
the  long  vowel  of  tjena. 

The  foreign  (ch)  and  (sch)  in  echo  ('eeko),  pascha  ('paasha) 
act  like  simple  consonants.  Compare,  however,  msc^=  (nish) 
&c.  (p.  390). 

STRESS.! 

In  the  Scandinavian  languages  unaccented  prefixes  were 
originally  almost  unknown,  so  that  the  stress  was  regularly 
on  the  first  syllable.  Hence  the  tendency  in  Swedish  to  throw 
the  accent  back  on  to  an  originally  unaccented  flrst  syllable, 
which  is  generally  a  foreign  (German)  one. 

The  following  are  the  only  regularly  unaccented  prefixes  in 
Swedish  : 

e-  in  native  words :  ehuru  (eh-^uuru)  '  however ',  evinnerliij 
(evinnaZi)  'eternal',  &c.  The  foreign  eldnde  'misery'  is 
(^eelaende). 

sent-  in  the  single  German  word  entlediga  (aentl'eediga) 
*  dismiss '. 

be-  in  German  words,  such  as  beklaga  (bek'laaga)  '  deplore '. 

je-  =  German  ge-,  as  in  gehor  (jeh'oer)  'hearing'. 

f09r-  =  German  ver-,  as  in  forfdng  (fcerfoq)  'detriment*, 
forlag  (foeZ'aag)  '  publication ',  forda  (foe«-<ao)  '  understand ', 
fOrtret  (foe^reet) '  annoyance ' ;  and  in  some  native  words  where 

*  Henceforth  the  tone-mark  (')  will  be  omitted  before  polysyllabic  words 
with  the  stress  on  the  first  syllable,  only  (')  being  written,  when  necessary. 
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it  has  the  stronger  German  meaning  (destruction,  excess,  &c.), 
such  as  formdten  (foerm'aeten)  'audacious',  foradt  (foes'aot) 
'  ambush  \  (f  cer)  = '  too  *  is  sometimes  written  as  one  word  with 
the  following  adjective,  which  has  the  stress,  as  in  formycken 
(f cerm'^kkon)  '  too  much  \ 

(foer)  in  the  sense  of  *  for '  or  *  before ',  or  when  derived  from 
the  German  vor-,  takes  the  stress : 

f6rhud  (foerbuud)' forerunner',  ^fordom  (foec?om)' prejudice', 
forfckler  (foerfaedor),  (pa)  forhand  (foerhand)  'beforehand', 
forldt  (foe^aot)  'curtain ',2  formdn  (foermaon)  'advantage', 
forord  (foerooc?)  'intercession',  ' preface ',/ors29m7i^  (foesproq) 
' start ', /orsfit-^a  (foes^uuga,  fas^u)  'ante-room'. 

Irregularly  in  forveten  (^foerveeton)  '  inquisitive '. 

The  following  irregularly  accent  the  root-syllable  instead  of 
the  prefix : 

formyndare  (foermyndaro)  'guardian',  forndm  (foen'aem) 
'  distinguished ',  forrdd  (foerr'aod)  '  stores ',  forslag  (foes'Zaag) 
'  proposal ',/orsor^  (foes'orj)  'care',/6>S2/n(foes-yyn)  'providence', 
foroUdrar  (foerae'ldrar)  'parents',  fortrdfflig  (foe^rsefli)  'ex- 
cellent ',  follows  the  German  accentuation. 

When  (be-)  and  (foer-)  are  separated  from  the  root-syllable 
by  an  intermediate  unaccented  one,  they  draw  the  full  stress 
over  to  themselves,  as  in  bearheta  (beearb:eeta)  =  German 
becrrbeiten,  beledsaga  (beeledsraaga)  'accompany',  foranleda 
(foeranheeda) '  cause ',  fororsaka  (foeroos:aaka) '  cause '.  Hence 
also  (foerb'ii)  and  (foeruu't)  throw  back  their  stress  on  to  the 
first  syllable  in  composition,  as  in  forbigd  (foerbig:ao) '  pass  by ', 
forutse  (foeruutsiee)  '  foresee '. 

All  the  other  prefixes  take  the  stress.  Among  them  must 
be  specially  noticed  (aer-)  =  German  er-,  as  in  erfara  (aer- 
faara)  '  experience ',  erinra  (aerinra)  '  remember '. 

One  consequence  of  this  general  accenting  of  prefixes  is  that 
such  distinctions  as  the  German  one  between  il'bersetzen  and 
ubers'etzen  are  levelled  in  the  Swedish  ofversdtta  (eavesastta). 

Isolated  exceptions  are  vdlsigna  (vaels'igna)  'bless',  and 
occasionally  vdlkoonmen  (vaelk.-omman),  (vaelk-ommon).  The 
exclamations  anfdkta!   (anf'sekta),   annamma!  (ann'amma), 

1  (foerb'uud)  'prohibition'.  ^  (foe? 'acta)  'forgive'. 
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also  accent  the  root-syllable.  In  their  other  forms,  these  two 
verbs  have  the  regular  accent,  as  in  the  substantive  anfdktehe 
*  tribulation  ',  and  the  verb  annamma  '  receive  '.  ungefdr, 
which  is  the  only  word  compounded  with  the  German  un-,  is 
(unjef-aer). 

The  tendency  to  throw  back  the  stress  is  sometimes  counter- 
balanced by  the  opposite  one  by  which  the  suffixes  (-ig)  and 
(-lig)  tend  to  attract  it  to  the  syllable  which  immediately 
precedes  them.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  these 
words,  those  which  admit  also  of  the  regular  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  being  separated  from  the  others  by  a  stroke : 

ig:  fdrtld'Kj  (foeMidi)  'precocious', — eldndig  'wretched', 
lychsalig  '  happy ',  mdngfaldig  '  manifold ',  nodvdndlg  '  neces- 
sary ',  rdttfdrdig  '  righteous ',  underddnig  '  humble '} 

lig:  egentUg  (ej'a^ntli)  'proper',  enkannerlig  (enk-anna^i) 
^  fiY>^cia\  \  Jiendtlig  (fige-ntli)  'hostile',  gudomlig  (gud'omli) 
'divine',  offentlig  (of'sentli)  ' -puhVic \^aIlvarUg  (alvaaZi) 
'serious',  falllcomlig  'perfect',  fdfdngllg  '  vsiin  ' ,  foljaktllgeu 
' consequently ',/()V?na»^/ry  'advantageous',  hogtldllg  (hakt'iidli) 
'solemn',  ofantUg  (of-antli)  'immense',  omddndlig  'circum- 
stantial ',  omojllg  '  impossible ',  odndllg  '  endless  '.- 

The  suffix  (-baar)  attracts  the  stress  to  itself  in  the  words 
medelbarllgen  (meedlb'aa^igan),  omedelbar  (oomeedlb'aar)  '  im- 
mediate', omedelbarlig  (oomeedlb'aaZi),  iippenharUg  (uppan- 
b'aa^i)  or  (u-pponb).     Some  of  these  may  be  due  to  the  -lig. 

Altogether  there  is  considerable  fluctuation  in  the  accentua- 
tion of  these  words,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  strength  of 
the  secondary  stress  in  Swedish.  The  principle  of  accenting 
the  first  syllable  has,  however,  evidently  gained  much  ground 
in  the  present  language,  for  in  Weste's  dictionary  many  words 
which  now  accent  the  first  syllable  are  marked  with  the  accent 
on  some  other. 

The  following  are  examples  of  this  older  accentuation,  two 
(•)'8  in  a  word  indicating  optional  accentuation : 

(1)  -ig:    allsm-aktig,  and'aktig,    (o)ans-tandig,   (o)barmh*er- 

*  f'Ors-igtig  'cautious',  is  regular.  /oiVro^fig  has  been  noticed  above  (p.  395). 
'^  Also  the  regular /wrsi-rtWigr  (foes'vaa/i;  'tolerable',  together  with  lekanilig 
(lek'aamli)  'bodily',  from  (lek'*aamon). 
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tig,  enf'aklig,  gudf'ruktig,  markviirdig,  oms-tandighet,  tree*- 
nighet,  uppriktig;  f-ordelaktig,  ofordela'ktig,  guda-ktig. 
(2)  lig :  (o)ans*enlig,  (o)ant*aglig,  boks'taflig,  (o)ers-attlig, 
(o)jamf-orlig,  medb'orgerlig,  oms tandlig,  pat-aglig,  (o)tillrack- 
lig,  (o)um'barlig,  ursprunglig,  utt'rycklig,  vetens-kaplig.  (3) 
bar :  (o)medd*elbar,  u*ppeiib*ar.  (4)  isk :  uppr'orisk.  Adjec- 
tives in  -lig  (most  of  them  disyllables)  often  keep  the  accent 
on  the  root-syllable  when  o-  is  prefixed:  ob'otlig,  od'raglig, 
oh-jelplig,  ol'ycklig,  om-ojlig,  ot-rolig,  ovanlig.  Of  these 
om'ojlig,  and  probably  some  of  the  others,  may  still  be  heard 
occasionally.  Adjectives  in  -ig  always  accent  the  o- :  o'artig, 
o'fardig,  o'talig,  &c.  Note,  however,  that  he  gives  b'otfdrclig, 
e-gennyttig,  fullstdadig,  but  ohotfdrdig,  oegenwyttig,  ofulh'- 
tdndig.  The  same  throwing  forward  of  the  accent  takes  place 
in  compounds  of  o- with  present  and  past  participles:  ok'opandes, 
oof  verenss'tammande ;  oa'ktad,  oerh'ord,  oregelb'unden.  Also 
in  oangeu'dm,  contrasting  with  o'beqvdm.  When  a  trisyllable 
is  lengthened,  he  often  throws  the  accent  forward,  as  in 
skilj-aktighet  from  sk'iljaJdig,  obed'rdglighet  from  o'hedrdglig, 
of' rukibarhet  from  o'fruhthar. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Weste  himself  characterizes  the 
accentuation,  especially  of  the  longer  words,  as  fluctuating 
and  uncertain. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  other  instances  of 
Weste's  accentuation  of  some  other  than  the  first  syllable 
against  the  present  usage  may  be  quoted  :  ang  aende,  el'ande, 
eri-ndra,  erfarenhet  (e*rfara),  ine'lfvor,  invanare,  narva- 
rande,  vidsk'epelse,  a*h*brare. 

When  a  preposition  and  its  substantive  coalesce  into  an 
adverb,  as  in  aldenstund  (aldaens'tund)  'since',  efterhand 
(aefterh'and)  '  gradually ',  ovikull  (omk'ul)  '  down ',  omsider 
(oms-Midar)  'at  last',  dtminstone  (aotm'Mnstone)  *  at  least ',  the 
compound  retains  the  natural  stress  and  accent  of  the  sepa- 
rate elements.  So  also  in  emellertid  (emelleMid)  *  meanwhile ', 
tillika  (till-^iika),  tillsammans  (tils'^ammans)  'together', 
ofverens  (eevere-ns)  in  komma  qfverens  '  agree ',  and  in  such 
infinitive  combinations  as  kanhdnda  (kanh'^senda)  'perhaps', 
tillkcinna  (tilc^senna)  in  gifva  tillkdnna  'make  known';   but 
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kanske  (\ansho)  *  perhaps  '.  The  compound  prepositions  often 
accent  the  second  element,  as  in  igenom  (ij'eenom)  *  through  ', 
inunder  (inu'ndar)  '  under  \  uti  (uutii*)  '  in  \  utom  (uuto'm) 
sig  '  beside  oneself ',  bredvid  (breviid)  or  (brevee)  '  alongside '. 
Others  vary,  such  as  bakom  fbaakom),  (baako'm),  bakefter 
'after'.  In  the  words  ehuru  (eh- Wru) 'although*,  em eZZa^i 
(em'^ellan)  '  between ',  emedan  (em-^eedan)  *  since ',  the  second 
elements  are  treated  as  an  independent  word,  retaining  their 
compound  tone. 

In  compounds  of  der  and  hvar  with  prepositions  the  stress 
varies,  as  in  dei^pd  *  thereupon ',  which  may  be  either  (d-aerpo) 
or  (daerp'ao). 

Note  also  the  following  cases  of  accentuation  of  some  other 
than  the  first  element : 

allena  (alee'^na)  '  alone ',  cdlihop  (alih'oop)  *  altogether  ' 
(plural),  altsammans  (alts'^ammans)  'altogether'  (neuter), 
farvdl  (farvael)  '  farewell ',  gudskdof  (gushel'aof)  '  praise  be 
to  God ! '  gunaos  (gun'aos)  *  God  have  mercy  on  us!'  hnruvida 
(huuruvMida)  *  how  far '  (conjunction),  immerfort  (immerf'o^) 
'  continually*. 

It  is  remarkable  that  compounds  of  a  preposition  +  a  sub- 
stantive or  pronoun,  followed  by  a  verb,  throw  back  the  ac- 
cent on  to  the  preposition,  as  in  afsigkommen  (^aavsseikomman) 
'degenerated',  ddagaldgga  (^aodaagalsegga)  'display',  dddosdtta 
(^aosiidossetta)  '  lay  aside ',  fOrsiggd  (^foesseigao)  '  happen  ', 
iakttaga  (Miakttaaga)  '  observe '.  In  the  same  way  the 
adverbial  collocation,  till  och  med  '  even ',  is  pronounced  as 
one  word,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable  (tilomae).^ 

Among  the  genuine  compound  words  there  are  several 
instances  of  accentuation  of  the  second  element :  (1)  in  names 
of  towns,  &c.,  such  as  GOteborg  (jaotaborj),  KOpenhamn 
(caopanh-amn),  Wenerborg  (vsennarb-orj),  Orebro  (oerab-roo), 
(2)  in  sydost  (syydo'st)  *  south-east ',  &c.,  and  (3)  in  various 
other  words,  such  as  shomakare  'shoemaker  *,  which  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  more  frequently  pronounced  (^skoomaakara). 
Also  in  the  originally  compound  lekamen  (lek'Wman)  'body', 
which  is  now  spelt  as  a  simple  word. 

^  Weste  gives  the  accent  on  the  second  element  in  ddagalagga^  &c. 
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Proper  names,  such  as  LinnS,  derive  their  accent  from 
the  Latin  forms,  Linnxus,  &c.  So  also,  probably,  Tegner 
(tseqn-eer),  &c. 

Foreign  words  often  throw  back  the  stress.  Thus  kreatur 
'  beast '  '  cattle ',  russin  '  raisin ',  lejon  *  lion  \  insekt,  paradis  ; 
and  even  such  words  as  relativ,  dngularis,  &c.,  are  accented 
on  the  first  syllable.  Note  the  distinction  between  ett  qvarter 
(^kvaa^er)  '  pint  *  and  en  kvarter  (kva^'eer)  '  lodging ',  Also 
grammatik  (grammatiik)  against  the  German  (grani'atik). 

Sentence-stress  has  as  little  been  investigated  in  Swedish 
as  in  other  languages,  nor  can  the  subject  be  more  than 
alluded  to  here.  It  may  be  noted  that  sentence-stress  in 
Swedish  is  less  level  than  in  English,  the  finite  verbs  of  a 
sentence,  especially,  being  generally  hurried  over,  especially 
when  an  adverb  follows,  as  in  det  gar  an  (dse  :gaor  "an) 
'that'll  do',  where  the  (gaor)  is  almost  as  stressless  as  the 
(dse),  the  vowel  being  also  shortened  almost  to  (o).  The 
same  tendency  to  throw  the  stress  forward  is  shown  in  such 
appositions  as  ett  glas  vatten  (et  glaas  'vattn),  as  compared 
with  the  English  (o  -glaas  ov  •waot8)  with  its  equal  stress  on 
the  two  substantives.  Observe  also  the  important  distinction 
between  hdsa  pa  ndgon  (hselsa  po  naogon),  'bow  to  some 
one ',  and  (haelsa  'pao  naogon)  '  call  on  some  one  \  pd  being  a 
preposition  in  the  first  case,  an  adverb  in  the  second,  the 
object  being  governed  by  the  verb  and  adverb  together.  So 
also  in  sld  i  ett  glas  via  (slao  -ii  et  glaas  'viin)  '  pour  out  a 
glass  of  wine'. 

INTONATION. 

As  I  have  treated  of  this  subject  at  length  in  my  forth- 
coming '  Comparative  Studies '  ^,  I  will  here  confine  myself 
to  a  statement  of  the  most  necessary  facts. 

In  Swedish  every  word  has  either  the  simple  or  the  com- 
pound tone.  The  simple  tone  is  a  rising  modulation,  as  in 
asking  a  question  in  English,  the  compound  consists  of  a 
falling  tone  (as  in  answering  a  question)  on  the  stress-syllable 
with  an  upward  leap  of   the  voice  together  with   a  slight 

1  [This  work  was  never  published.] 
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secondary  stress  on  a  succeeding  syllable.  The  latter  occurs, 
therefore,  only  in  pol^'syllables.  The  simple  tone  is  the 
regular  one  in  monosyllables.  It  is  indicated  by  ()  before 
the  stress-syllable,  the  compound  tone  by  ('),  but  it  is  never 
necessary  to  mark  monosyllables,  and  polysyllables  only 
require  to  be  marked  when  they  have  the  simple  tone,  the 
compound  one  being  otherwise  implied.  Thus  (daag)  implies 
('daag)  and  (daagar)  implies  (Maagar). 

The  most  general  class  of  polysyllables  which  have  (')  are 
those  which  have  the  stress  on  some  other  than  the  first 
syllable,  such  as  (stud-'sent),  hegdra  (bej'-aera)  '  demand ', 
nearly  all  of  which  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  foreign 
origin.  There  are,  however,  several  exceptions,  especially 
words  in  (-or),  such  as  (prof'^aessor),  which,  however,  have 
the  regular  simple  tone  in  the  plural,  the  stress  being  also 
shifted  forward :  (profaess-'ooror). 

There  are  also  many  disyllables  ending  in  unaccented 
(-ar,  -al,  -en)  which  have  (') :  (1)  verbal  inflexions  in  (-ar), 
such  as  ('caennar,  'saovar) ;  (2)  mutation  plurals  in  (-ar),  such 
as  ('fattar) ;  (3)  words  of  foreign  origin,  such  as  ('duqkal) 
'dark ',  ('fraakan)  '  young  lady  ' ;  (4)  native  words  which  were 
originally  monosyllabic,  such  as  ('faogal)  *  bird '  =  Icelandic /u(/L^ 

The  disyllabic  comparatives  ('baetra),  (fee,  and  the  com- 
paratives in  (-st),  such  as  ('ypp8s^),  also  have  the  simple  tone, 
as  also  the  few  disyllables  in  (-ast),  such  as  ('oqast)  'anxiety', 
and  some  adjectives  in  (-isk),  such  as  i>jelfvisk  ('shaelvisk) 
*  selfish '. 

There  al:e  other  isolated  exceptions,  such  as  ('poika)  *  boy  \ 

Foreign  words,  and  many  names  of  places,  have  the  simple 
tone :  ('stuudium),  ('nymfar),  pi. ;  Sverige  ('svaerja),  ('londan). 

The  definite  suffix  does  not  count  as  part  of  the  word,  so 
that  ('daag-an)  retains  the  simple  tone  of  (daag). 

Compounds  take  the  compound  tone,  the  secondary  stress 
on  the  second  syllable  of  such  a  word  as  (^lantman)  landtman 
'peasant',  being  increased  nearly  to  an  equality  with  the 
stress  on  the  first  syllable.  When  the  first  element  of  the 
compound  consists  of   a  disy liable  with    unaccented    second 

*  The  plurals  already  mentioned  were  also  monosyllabic  :  Icelandic /rft-. 
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yllable,  as  in  nyckelhdl  ("nykkelhraol)  '  key-hole  ',  the  intona- 
tion of  the  first  word  is  modified  in  a  peculiar  way.  The 
secondary  stress,  which  in  the  isolated  (^nykkal)  falls  on  the 
(kal),  is  in  the  compound  transferred  to  the  (haol).  At  the 
same  time  the  downward  glide  is  distributed  over  the  two 
syllables  (nykkel),  instead  of  being  confined  to  the  first,  the 
high  tone  beginning  on  the  accented  (haol).  So,  also,  in 
many  derivatives,  such  as  ('ootaksiam)  'unthankfur,  espe- 
cially when  the  second  syllable  is  naturally  less  prominent 
than  the  one  which  follows  it,  as  in  f eppenhreet)  '  openness  \ 

Several  compounds  (mostly  words  of  very  frequent  occur- 
rence) take  the  simple  tone,  especially  the  names  of  the  days  of 
the  week  mdndag  ('monda),  &c.  When  the  first  element  is 
a  genitive,  it  often  retains  the  simple  tone,  as  in  land87)ian 
('lansman)  'countryman',  especially  if  it  is  a  simple-toned 
disyllabic,  as  in  (aadolsman)  'noble'  from  ('aadel).  Com- 
pound-toned disyllables  retain  their  tone,  as  in  (^nykkolhaol). 
Words  with  the  accent  not  on  the  first  syllable  generally  retain 
their  tone  when  they  form  the  fiist  member  of  a  compound. 

In  connected  speech  the  compound  tone  is  often  less 
marked  than  in  individual  words,  especially  in  the  subordi- 
nate members  of  a  sentence,  and  is  often  merged  almost 
entirely  in  the  simple  tone. 

INFLEXIONS. 

Substantives. 

Gender. 

In  the  grammars  and  the  written  language  the  original 

threefold  distinction  of    masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  is 

still  imperfectly  maintained ;    but   in  the  spoken  language 

the  general  tendency  is  to   employ  only  two  grammatical 

genders — the  common,  which  includes  both   masculine   and 

feminine,  and  the  neuter.      The  reason  is  simply  that  the 

adjectives  and  pronouns  in  agreement  with  substantives  are 

unable  to  distinguish  between  masculine  and  feminine,  the 

neuter  singular,  on  the  other  hand,  being  sharply  defined 

by  the  ending  (t).     The  only  words  by  which  grammatical 

1604  D  d 
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gender  can  be  denoted  are  the  pronouns  *  he  ',  '  she ',  and  *  it ', 
and  the  two  first  are  often  expressed  by  the  common  den 
(dsen)  '  that  one '  in  speaking  of  inanimate  objects,  and  even 
when  hail  (han)  and  hon  (hon)  are  employed  in  the  same 
way,  they  are  often  employed  inaccurately,  the  masculine 
(han),  for  instance,  being  employed  in  speaking  of  the  feminine 
klocica  (klokka)  *  clock ',  &c. 

Case. 

In  Swedish  substantives  we  can  only  distinguish  two 
cases,  the  common  or  base-case,  answering  to  the  nominative 
and  oblique  (accusative  and  dative)  of  the  personal  pronouns 
and  the  genitive,  which  is  formed  by  adding  (s)  to  the 
singular  or  plural  forms,  as  in  gos8e-s  (gossas)  '  boy's ',  gossars 
(gossas)  'boys". 

When  the  word  ends  in  (s)  the  genitive  is  either  formed 
in  (as),  or  else  there  is  no  change.  Thus  Hans^  prins,  form 
their  genitives  ('haansas),  ('prinsas),  or  else  (haans),  (prins). 
When  the  final  syllable  is  unaccented,  the  latter  is  always 
employed,  as  in  the  name  A/zelius  (afs'eeljus). 

In  writing  these  names  in  -ius  take  the  genitive  ti,  one  of 
the  i's  being  generally  dropped  in  pronunciation.  This  form 
is  colloquial  in  the  name  of  a  square  in  Stockholm,  Berzdii 
'park  (bses'eeli  park). 

Irregular  shortening  of  the  vowel  takes  place  in  Guds 
(guts)  from  Gud  (guud)  *  God ',  and  in  several  adverbial 
collocations,  such  as  til  bjos  (til  'shes)  'to  sea',  til  dods  (til 
dets)  '  to  death  ',  hum  dags  (huuru  daks)  '  wh^it  time  1 '  tide 
nog  (tits  noog)  'time  enough'.  So  also  in  tllfreds  '  contented ' 
(tilf-rets)  or  (tilf-res).  In  mdndags  ('mondaks),  &c.,  the 
shortening  is  partly  due  to  want  of  stress,  mdndag  itself 
being  pronounced  ('monda). 

Definite  Suffix. 

Where  other  languages  employ  the  definite  article,  Swedish 

has   special   endings  which    are    added   to   the   singular  or 

plural  fonns,  thus  (gosso)  has  in  the  definite  singular  gotfue-n 

(gosson)  'the  boy',  and  the  plural  (gossar)  has  its  definite 
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gossarna  (gossa^a).  These  definites  have  genitives  in  (s) — 
(gossans)  'the  boy's',  (gossaTias).  When  an  adjective  pre- 
cedes, the  article  den  (daen)  is  placed  before  it,  the  definite 
suffix  being  also  retained — (daen  gooda  gossan). 

The  singular  suffix  is  for  the  common  gender  (on),  for  the 
neuter  (at),  whose  (t)  is  often  dropped,  the  vowels  of  both 
being  dropped  after  other  vowels,  in  which  case  the  (t)  of  the 
neuter  is  not  dropped :  dot-en  (''daalan)  *  the  valley  ',  skepp-et 
('sheppat,  ''sheppa)  '  the  ship ' ;  kdlla-n  (csellan)  '  the  spring ', 
arme-en  (arm-een),  oga-t  (aagat)  *  the  eye ',  ho-et  (boot)  *  the 
nest'.  The  dropped  (t)  always  reappears  in  the  genitive — 
('sheppats). 

The  word  sjo  (shaa)  '  sea '  shortens  its  vowel  in  the  definite 
sjoYh  (shan).^ 

After  r,  en  generally  drops  its  vowel,  the  two  consonants 
coalescing  into  {n),  as  in  dorr-en  (doe^i)  'the  door',  herrn 
(hddn) '  the  gentleman ',  peppar-en  (peppa?i) '  the  pepper '.  Note 
that  the  second  word  drops  the  e  in  writing  as  well.  In  (-nan), 
(-dan),  (-tan),  there  is  also  a  tendency  to  drop  the  (a)  in  rapid 
speech.  The  foreign  koncert-en  is  pronounced  both  (koqss&tn) 
and  (koqs'aeTi). 

In  the  combination  (-qnon)  the  first  (n)  is  often  dropped,  as 
in  ugn-en  ^uqan)  '  the  stove ',  vagn-en  (Vaqan)  *  the  carriage '. 

Unaccented  -enen,  -eiut,  become  (-nan),  (nat),  as  in  bottn-en 
('botnan)  from  botten  *  bottom ',  vattn-et  (Vattnat)  or  (^vattna) 
from  vatten  '  water '.  Unaccented  -eren,  -elen,  become  (a?i)  and 
(aln),  as  in  fader-n  (faadari/) '  the  father ',  and  -eret  becomes  (rat), 
as  in  dundr-et  (^dundrat)  '  the  thunder '. 

Unaccented  -are-en  becomes  (-an),  as  in  Jiskaren  (fiska?^) 
'  the  fisher '  from  fiskare. 

The  plural  endings  in  the  written  language  are  masculine 
-ne,  feminine  -na,  while  neuters  with  unchanged  plurals  take 
-eriy  those  with  plural  in  -n  add  a  to  it.  Those  few  masculines 
and  feminines  which  form  their  plural  by  vowel  change  only, 
without  any  ending,  also  take  -en.  The  following  examples 
will  serve  to  contrast  the  written  and  spoken  forms : 

*  *  i  'juupet  shell  honiiom  'riivar.' 
Dd2 
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masc 

.dag 

*day' 

dagar-ne 

(daagawa). 

fern. 

nal 

'needle' 

iialar-na 

(naolawa). 

neut. 

hus 

*  house ' 

hus-en 

('huusena) 

11 

rike 

*  kingdom ' 

riken-a 

(riikona). 

fern. 

gas 

*  goose ' 

gass-en 

CjaessQna). 

The  spoken  language  abandons  the  impracticable  distinction 
between  masculine  and  feminine  by  making  (a)  the  repre- 
sentative inflexional  vowel,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
tendency  of  the  language,  and  levels  the  ambiguous  (-en), 
which  is  also  the  common  singular  suffix,  under  (-ana),  thus 
making  (-na)  and  (na,)  the  sole  endings. 

Even  in  the  written  language  -ne  and  ua  are  constantly 
confused,  and  the  artificial  reaction  against  -im  often  leads  to 
the  use  of  -ti^  in  the  feminine,  as  in  bestdmningame. 

Some  words  do  not  take  the  definite  suffix  from  purely 
formal  reasons,  such  as  the  abstracts  in  -an,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  repetition  of  the  n  (-anen).  Thus  horjan  (boerjan)  is  both 
'  beginning  *  and  '  the  beginning '.  So  also  the  foreign  examen 
(seks'^aaman).  The  neuter  pro  no  men  (pron-^'ooman)  also 
remains  unchanged.^  batten  remains  unchanged  in  nedra 
botten  (needra  'bottn)  *  ground  floor ',  although  bottnen  by  itself 
is  used  ;  museum  has  both  (mus'eeum)  and  (mus'eeat)  in  the 
definite  ;  gymnasium  is  unchanged,  as  in  '  ga  pa  g.'  (gao  po 
jymn'aasjum)  *  go  to  school '. 

There  is  a  certain  effort  involved  in  suffixing  foreign  words. 
Hence  the  definite  suffix  is  always  omitted  in  such  phrases  as 
en  artikel  i  Times  (en  a^'ikkal  i  taims). 

Plural. 

There  are  five  ways  of  forming  the  plural,  constituting  as 
many  declensions : 

I.  (or)-plurals. 
Indefinite,  Definite, 

Bg.  Cot)i.  saga  (saaga) '  saga-n  (saagan) 

Gen.  saga-s  (saagas)  sagan-s  (saagans) 

PI.  Com.  fc>ag-or  (saagor)  sagor-na  (saagowa) 

Gen.  sagor-s  (.saagos)  sagorna-s  («aago;ja.s) 

*  We«tc  giveBpr<momin«/.  '  'stoi-y'. 
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Many  speakers  level  this  declension  under  III,  pronouncing 
(saagar),  &c. 

Other  examples  of  this  declension  are  hlomma  (blomma) 
'  flower  \fara  (faara) '  danger ',  tunga  (tuqa) '  tongue  \  Several 
often  (originally  always)  have  -e  in  the  written  language, 
such  as  skugge  (skugga) '  shadow ',  Idge  (laoga) '  flame  '.  Some 
words  have  dropped  the  (a)  in  the  singular,  such  as  vdg  *  wave ', 
ros  '  rose  \  plural  (vaogor),  (roosor).  (flagga)  sometimes  becomes 
flagg  in  the  literary  language. 

historia  (hist-ooria)  has  -ien,  -ier  in  the  definite  and  plural. 

The  (o)  of  ndrvaro  (naervaaro)  '  presence '  and  frdnvaro 
(fraonvaaro)  *  absence'  was  originally  the  ending  of  the 
oblique  case,  but  these  words  are  now  indeclinable  in  the 
singular,  and  are  not  used  in  the  plural.  All  the  words  of 
this  declension  are  common,  those  ending  in  -a  in  the  literaiy 
language  being  originally  feminine. 

II.  (ar)-plurals. 
Indefinite.  Definite, 

Sg,  Com.  dal  (daal)  ^  dal-en  ('daalan) 

Gen.  dal-s  (daals)  dalen-s  ('daalans) 

Fl.  Com.  dal-ar  (daalar)  dalar-ne  (daalawa) 

Gen.  dalar-s  (daalas)  dalarne-s  (daala^^as) 

So  also  sky  (shyy)  '  cloud ',  timme  (timma)  '  hour  *,  6  (oo) 
'  island '. 

The  words  in  -e  sometimes  take  -a  instead,  mdne  (maona) 
'  moon '  being  sometimes  written  mdna.  So  also  droppa 
(drop),  galla  (gall),  omtanka  (consideration). 

ofton  (afton)  'evening',  djefvnl  (jaevul)  'devil',  morgon 
(morgan,  morron)  '  morning ',  sommctr  (sommar)  '  summer ', 
contract  in  the  plural  like  the  words  in  -er,  &c. :  aftnar, 
djeflar  (jaevlar),  morgnar  (maonar),  somrar. 

dotter  (dotter)  '  daughter ',  moder  (moodor,  moor)  '  mother ', 
form  their  plurals  dottrar  (detrar),  modrar  (meadrar). 

Many  monosyllables  ending  in  vowels  throw  out  the  vowel 
of  the  plural  ending,  although  several  of  those  which  drop  it 
in  the  spoken  keep  it  in  the  written  language. 

^  'valley'. 
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Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  sko  (skoo)  sko-n  (skoon) 

Gen.  sko-s  (skoos)  skon-s  (skoons) 

PI.  Com.  sko-r  (skoor)  skor-na  f  skoon  a) 

Gen.  skor-s  (skoos)  skorna-s  ('skoonas) 

The  definite  plural  (skoona)  instead  of  (skoo7ia)  is  due  to 
the  analogy  of  the  corresponding  neuter  forms  of  the  fourth 
declension. 

So  also  -ho  in  Stocl'holmshoar  (stokkolmsboor)  '  inhabitants 
of  Stockholm  ',  hro-ar  (broor)  '  bridges ',  ko-r  (koor)  '  cows ', 
Ido-r  (kloor)  'claws',  'm'a-(a)r  (vraor)  *  corners ',  and  in  the 
Qonv^OMnd^  jungfrw-r  (jumfruur) '  virgins',  hnstru-r  (hustruur) 
^  wives ',  fdstmO-ar  (fgestmoor) '  fiancees '.  The  simple  (fruu) 
and  (moa)  form  their  plurals  in  (-ar),  although  the  latter 
scarcely  occurs  in  the  spoken  language. 

Most  titles  ending  in  -e,  drop  it  before  a  proper  name  :  en 
Jierre  (haerra)  'gentleman',  but  (haer  haaglund).  So  also 
furste  and  furst,  &c. 

III.  (8r)-plurals. 
Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  bild  (bild) '  bild-en  ('bildan) 

Gen.  bild-s  (bilds)  bilden-s  ('bildons) 

PI  Com.  bilder  (bildor)  bild-er  (bildar) 

Gen.  bilder-s  (bildas)  bilder-na  (bildawa) 

So  also  gdst  (jaest)  'guest ',  rdst  (rast)  *  voice ',  "nation  (naish*- 
oon)  *  nation '. 

Some  have  vowel-change  in  the  plural,  such  as  son  (saon) 
'  son ',  pi.  sOner  ('soanor),  and  generally  with  shortening  also, 
as  in  fot  (foot),  fOttcr  ('fattor).  Others  have  the  vowel 
already  short  in  the  singular,  such  as  natt  (nat)  'night', 
natter  ('neettar),  while  others  shorten  a  long  vowel  without 
otherwise  changing  it,  as  in  nOt  (naat)  'nut',  nOtter  ('nattar). 
Observe  that  all  these  plurals  have  the  simple  tone. 

Besides  the  above  common  words,  there  are  several  foreign 
neuters  which  follow  this  declension,  especially  those  in 
-erl,  such  as  iryckeri-et  (trykkarii't)  'the  printing-office', 
pi.  ttyckerier  (trykkarii'ar). 

^  'picture'. 
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IV.  (n)-plurals. 
All  the  words  of  this  declension  are  neuter. 

Indefinite.  Definite, 

Sg.  Com.  rike  *  (riika)  rike-t  (riikat,  riika) 

Gen.  rike-s  (riika-s)  riket-s  (riikots) 

Fl.  Com.  rike-n  (riikon)  riken-a  (riikana) 

Gen.  riken-s  (riikans)  rikena-s  (riikanas) 

So  also  the  other  neuters  in  (-a),  such  as  drende  (aerando) 
*  errand ',  bdlte  (bselta)  '  belt '. 

Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  bo  (boo)  ^  bo-et  (boot) 

Gen.  bo-s  (boos)  boet-s  (boots) 

PI.  Com.  bo-n  (boon)  bon-a  ('boona) 

Gen.  bon-s  (boons)  bona-s  ('boonas) 

So  also  vowel-ending  monosyllables,  such  as  bi  (bii)  '  bee ', 
knd  (knae)  '  knee '. 

The  definite  plural  bona  has  supplanted  the  older  bo-en 
(which  is  still  given  in  some  of  the  grammars)  even  in  the 
written  language.  The  reason  evidently  is  that  boen  would 
be  pronounced  (boon)  and  thus  be  indistinguishable  from  the 
indefinite  plural. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  neuters  in  (-a)  which  inflect  thus ; 
Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  QgSL  (aaga) '  (>ga-t  (oagat,  aaga) 

Gen.  6ga-s  (oegas)  Sgat-s  (aagats) 

PI.  Com.  6g-on  (99gon)  dgon-en  (eagona) 

Gen.  ogon-s  (aagons)  Ogonen-s  (aagonas) 

So  also  ora  (oera)  '  ear ',  kjerta  Qseta)  '  heart '. 

V.  No  change. 
Neuters  : 

Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  namn  (namn)  namn-et  ('namnat,  namna) 

Gen.  namn-s  (namns)  namnet  s  ('namnats) 

PI.  Com.  namn  (namn)  namn-en  ('namnana) 

Gen.  namn-s  (namns)  namnen-s  ('namnanas) 

So  also  djur  (juur)  '  animal ',  glas  (glass) '  glass ',  ord  (ood) 

^  'kingdom'.  *  'dwelling',  '  'eye'. 
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'  word '.    There  are  several  divergences  of  detail  between  the 
written  and  spoken  languages. 

The  written  language  makes  an  entirely  arbitrary  and 
unhistorical  distinction  between  trd  'timber'  pi.  trdn  and 
trad  '  tree '  pi.  trad,  while  in  the  spoken  language  there  is 
only  one  word  (trae)  with  plural  (traen).  hlad  Meat"  pi.  blad 
becomes  (blaa)  pi.  (blaan),  def.  pi.  (^blaana)  in  speech,  hufvud 
'  head '  has  plural  hufvud  and  hufvuden  in  the  written 
language,  but  the  spoken  plural  is  always  (huuvun),  definite 
(huuvuna),  with  the  usual  dropping  of  (d).  fruntimmer  *  lady' 
has  the  written  definite  plural  fruntimren,  but  in  the  spoken 
form  is  (fruntimm8?ia).  The  spoken  definite  plural  of  laJcan 
'  sheet '  is  (laakana)  contracted  from  lakan-ena. 
Common  substantives  with  vowel  change : 

Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  gas  (gaos)  ^  gas-en  ('gaosan) 

Gen.  gas  (gaos)  gasen-s  ('gaosens) 

PI.  Com.  gass  (jaes)  gass-en  fjaessana) 

Gen.  gass  (jses)  gSssen-s  ('jaessenas) 

So  also  mu8  (muus)  '  mouse '  and  lus  (luus)  '  louse ',  pi. 
mOss  (mos),  loss  (los).  smOrgds  'bread  and  butter'  forms  its 
plural  regularly  (smoergaosar). 

Indefinite.  Definite. 

Sg.  Com.  fader  (faadar,  faar)  fader-n  (faadaw) 

Gen.  fader-s  (faadas,  faas)  fadern-s  (faadew^) 

PI.  Com.  fader  ('faedar)  fadr-en  ffaedowa) 

Gen.  f^der-s  ('faedas)  fadren-s  ('faedQwas) 

So  also  hroder  (brooder,  broor)  *  brother',  pi.  brOder  ^braadar). 
man  '  man '  pi.  man  (msen)  and  (by  a  Germanism)  manner 
('maennar)  hardly  occurs  in  the  spoken  language,  karl  (kaar) 
pi.  (kaarar)  being  used  instead  of  it. 
Common  polysyllables : 

Indefinite.  Definite.  a 

Sg.  Com.  fiskare  (fiskara)  ^  fiskare-n  (fiskaw)  | 

Gen.  fiskare-s  (fiskai-es)  fiskaren-s  (fiskaws)  | 

PZ.  Cot>i.  fiskare  (fiskara)  {fiskare^na    }  (fi^^^^'a^a)  I 

Gen.  fiskare-s  (fiskaras)  jfietarena-s  j  (^«^^^)  1 

*  'goose'.  8  'fisher'. 
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So  also  others  in  -are  and  -er,  such  as  krigare  '  warrior  \ 
hotaniker  (bot'aanikor)  '  botanist  \ 

The  definite  pi.  fiskarena  is  a  purely  imaginary  form,  which 
might  as  well  be  written  fiskarna,  as  the  two  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished in  pronunciation :  it  is  due  to  the  attempt  to 
distinguish  fiskarne  =  *  the  fishes  *  from  = '  the  fishers '. 

Words  in  -erare,  such  as  officerare  *  officer ',  generally  throw 
off"  the  -are  in  the  sg.,  the  tendency  in  speech  being  to  make 
(offis'eerara)  the  pi.  of  (offis'eer),  def.  (offis'eeTi).  Those  in  -are 
drop  the  e  when  used  as  titles  before  proper  names,  as  in 
Jcejsar  N,  instead  of  the  full  Jcejsare  (cseisaro)  'emperor'. 
bdgare  '  beaker ',  hanfimare  '  hammer ',  kammare  '  chamber ', 
kallare  (caellara)  'cellar',  sometimes  have  pi.  hUgrar,  &c.,  in 
writing. 

Participial  nouns  in  -ande,  such  as  resande  (reesanda) 
'traveller',  follow  this  declension,  with  definite  plural 
resande-na  (reesandona). 

There  is  a  decided  tendency,  especially  in  the  spoken 
language,  to  form  a  distinct  plural  ending  for  the  neuters 
of  this  declension  by  adopting  the  -er  of  the  third  declension. 
The  neuters  which  take  this  ending  are : 

(1)  Names  of  articles  of  commerce  which  otherwise  do  not 
occur  in  the  plural,  such  as  Salter  (saltor)  *  different  qualities 
of  salt ',  viner  '  wines ',  as  in  (laagar  av  uutlsenska  viinor),  &c. 

(2)  Foreign  words  with  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  such 
as  Jcapital,  pi.  (kapit'aalor),  the  unchanged  plural  being  often 
preferred  in  writing. 

(3)  Even  native  words  (polysyllables),  such  as  sdllskaj? 
'company',  pi.  (sselskaapar). 

Articles, 
(a)  Definite: 

Common.  Neuter. 

Sg.  den  (daen)         det  (dae) 
V — ^ / 

PI  de  (di) 

Only  occurs  before  adjectives.  When  pronounced  with 
stress  it  becomes  a  demonstrative. 
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(b)  Indefinite : 

Cmnmon.  Neuter, 

Sg,  en  (en)  ett  (et) 

PI.  ena  (eena) 

Differs  from  the  numeral  en  '  one '  only  in  being  unaccented. 
The  plural  (eena)  =  ' some '  is  used  to  express  contempt  or 
surprise,  as  in  det  var  ena  ohegrlpliga  onenniskor  de  hdr  ! 
(dae  va  eena  oobegriipliga  msennishor  di-h-aer)  'this  is  an 
incomprehensible  lot  of  people  ! ' 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives  (including  the  so-called  pronominal  adjectives) 
have  no  cases,  their  only  inflexions  being  gender,  number, 
declension  (strong  and  weak  forms),  and  comparison. 

If,  however,  an  adjective  is  used  as  a  substantive,  it  takes 
the  (s)  of  the  genitive,  as  in  de  godas  helQnnmg  (di  goodas 
bel-anniq)  '  the  recompense  of  the  good ',  en  vansinnigs  sista 
tanke  (en  vaansinnis  sista  taqka)  '  a  madman's  last  thought ', 
but  de  goda  menniskornas  (mgennishoims)  helonning,  &c.,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  language  to 
inflect  only  the  end  of  groups  of  words :  compare  hung  Karls 
slott  (kuqt^kaa/s  slot),  and  the  English  '  King  Charles's  castle '. 
So  also  with  the  demonstratives  :  dennas  hus  (dsennas  huus) 
'  this-man's  house  ',  but  denna  mans  hus. 


(a)  Strong. 


Declension. 


Common,  Neuter, 

Sg.  ung  (uq) '          ung-t  (uqt) 
V ^ 


PI.  ung-a  (uqa) 


(b)  Weak. 


^^•|   ung-a  (uqa) 


Observe  that  the  strong  plural  and  the  weak  endings  are 
identical. 
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Superlatives  and  past  participles  in  -nd,  such  as  cUskad 
'  beloved ',  take  -e  instead  of  -a  :  strong  plural  and  weak 
vackraste  (vakrasta)  '  most  beautiful ',  (aelskada). 

In  the  written  language  the  form  unge  for  unga  is  often 
employed  in  the  masculine  both  in  the  weak  singular  and 
plural  and  the  strong  plural,  especially  in  the  vocative,  as  in 
store  Gud  I  (stoora  guud)  '  great  God ! '  while  the  spoken 
language  has  such  forms  as  (gooa  vsen)  '  good  friend ! ' 
=  the  written  gode  vein.  Those  adjectives  which  take  (-a) 
in  the  spoken  language  {dhkad,  &c.)  take  it  also  in  the 
written  language  for  all  genders.  The  distinction  between 
-e  and  -a  as  masculine  endings  on  the  one  hand,  and  neuter 
and  feminine  on  the  other,  is  in  every  way  opposed  to  the 
genius  of  the  language,  which  otherwise  separates  the  neuter 
entirely  from  the  masculine  and  feminine,  if  it  makes  any 
distinction  at  all. 

Adjectives  ending  in  (ao)  generally  throw  off  the  in- 
flexional vowel,  as  in  grd{a)  har  (grao  haor)  'grey  hairs'. 
fd  '  few  \  and  smd  '  little  ',  are  always  contracted. 

Those  in  (-ar,  -al,  -al,  -an)  drop  these  vowels  when  the  in- 
flexional one  is  added,  as  in  tapper  ^tappar)  '  brave ',  tappra, 
gammal  (gammal)  '  old ',  gamla.  -nndu-  becomes  -nn-,  even 
in  the  written  language,  as  in  vunna  (from  vunnen)  segrars 
fr6jd  (vunna  seegras  froeid)  '  the  joy  of  won  victories '. 

The  neuter  ending  (-t)  produces  various  modifications : 

(1)  Final  long  vowels  are  shortened  :  fri  (frii)  'free',  neut. 
fritt  (frit) ;  ny  '  new ',  nytt.  (ao)  becomes  (o) :  hid  (blao), 
hldtt  (blot). 

(2)  The  inflexional  (t)  is  dropped  after  (t)  or  (d),  changing 
the  latter  into  (t) :  fast  '  firm ',  neuter /as< ;  ond  '  bad ',  neuter 
oTidt  (ont).  Preceding  long  vowels  are  shortened  :  het  (heet) 
'  hot ',  neuter  hett  (het) ;  vdt  (vaot)  '  wet ',  vdtt  (vat) — glad 
(glaad)  '  glad ',  gladt  (glat) ;  vid  (viid)  '  wide ',  vidt  (vit) ;  bred 
(breed)  '  broad ',  hredt  (bret),  r6d  (raad)  '  red ',  rodt  (rat). 
god  (good)  *  good  '  has  neuter  godt  (got).  Length  is  preserved 
before  (t),  as  in  vdrd  (vaec2)  '  worthy ',  neuter  vdrdt  (vae^). 
There  seems  to  be  a  dislike  to  forming  a  neuter  to  adjectives 
ending  in  (d)  or  (t)  preceded  by  a  long  vowel,  for  several  of 
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them,  such  as  vred  '  angry ',  flat  '  flat  \  lat  '  lazy  ',  have  no 
neuter. 

(3)  hog  (h89g)  '  high  '  shortens  its  vowel  in  the  neuter  h6gt 
(hekt). 

(4)  Final  (sk)  drops  its  (k)  before  the  inflexional  (t) :  fi%sk 
'  fresh ',  neuter  friskt  (frist),  sveiisk  (svsensk) '  Swedish  \  svenskt 
(svaenst). 

(5)  Polysyllables  in  (-an)  drop  the  (n)  before  the  neuter  (t), 
as  in  troget  (troogot)  from  trogen  '  faithful '.  So  also  in  the 
possessives,  mitt  (mit)  from  min  (min)  '  mine ',  &c 

In  other  cases  no  changes  take  place  except  the  necessary 
ones:  kail  (kal)  'cold',  kallt  (kalt) ;  viss  'certain',  visst; 
lycklig  (lykli)  '  happy ',  lyckligt  (lyklit) ;  hel  (heel)  '  whole  ', 
hdt  (heelt) ;  stor  (stoor) '  big ',  stort  (stoo^) ;  svag  (svaag) '  weak ', 
magt  (svaakt). 

liten  '  little  '  is  declined  thus : 

(a)  Strong. 

Common.  enter, 

Sg.  liten  (liiton)     litet  (liitot,  liito) 

PI,  sma  (smao) 

(b)  Weak. 


lilla  (lilla) 
This   is   the   only  adjective  which  distinguishes   between 
strong  plural  and  weak  singular  and  plural. 
Many  adjectives  are  indeclinable  : 

(1)  By  form  :  those  ending  in  (a),  (a),  (se),  such  as  lika '  like ', 
ode  'desert',  giingse  (jseqsa)  'current*.  Hence  also  present 
participles  :  ett  leende  barn  (et  leeanda  baa7i) '  a  smiling  child '. 

(2)  Adverbs  used  as  adjectives  :  frdn  fjerran  land  (fraon 
f  jaerran  land)  '  from  a  distant  land  ',  inbordes  krig  (inboet/as 
kriig)  'internal  (civil)  war','?7ie(Z  sdrdeles  no;e (mse sae^^eelos  naio) 
'  with  especial  pleasure ',  all  three  substantives  being  neuter. 

(3)  Superlatives  used  predicatively  with  the  definite  article : 
dessa  blommor  iiro  vackrast  ^  '  these  flowers  are  the  most 
])eautiful ' ;  with  the  article  de  vackraste. 

^  In  the  spoken  language  this  sentence  (taken  from  the  grammars)  would 
become  (di  haer  blommona  ae  vakrast). 
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(4)  Various  others;  bra  (braa)  'good';  idel  and  lutter 
*  mere '  =  German  lauter,  as  in  han  gov  Tnig  idel  forargelser 
(han  joer  mgei  'iidol  foera-rjelsar)  '  he  causes  me  nothing  but 
annoyance(s)',  det  dr  lutter  osanning  (dae  se  'luttor  oosanniq) 
'  it's  downright  falsehood ' ;  qvar  (kvaar)  '  quiet ', '  stationary ', 
as  in  stanna  qvar  '  stay ' ;  some  in  -ig  in  special  combinations, 
as  in  TThin  salig  far  (min  saali  faar)  '  my  deceased  father ', 
kunglig  majestdt  (kuqli  majsest'aet)  '  his  majesty  '. 

Comparison. 

The  regular  endings  are  -are  and  -ast,  as  in  stilla  '  still ' 
(stillare),  (stillast),  ddel  ('aedel)  '  noble ',  ddlare  (aedlara),  &c. 

Some  compare  with  vowel-change,  and  the  terminations  -re 
and  -8t :  Idng  (loq)  *  long ',  Idngre  (Iseqre),  Idngst  (Iseqst) ;  stor 
(stoor)  'big',  8tdrre  ('stoerre),  stord  (stoes^) ;  ung  (uq)  'young', 
yngre  fyqre),  yngst  (yqst).  hog  (high)  has  hogre  (^heegra), 
hogst  (hakst).  smdrre  (^smaerre)  and  svidrst  (smsest)  are  formed 
from  the  plural  smd  of  liten  '  little ',  as  also  fdrre  (isdrro)  from 
fa  '  few '.  Several  have  a  different  word  for  the  positive :  god 
(good)  '  good ',  bdttre  ('baetre),  bast  (baest) ;  gammal '  old  *,  dldre 
(sdldro),  didst  (aslst) ;  liten  (liiton)  '  little ',  mindre  ('mindra) 
minst ;  mdngen  (moqon)  '  many ',  flere  ('fleera),  jleste  (flsesta). 
Others  have  only  an  adverb  for  the  positive  :  ut  (uut)  '  out ', 
yttre  ('ytra),  ytterst  (yHQst).  Note  that  all  (-ra)s  and  (-st)s 
have  the  simple  tone,  whether  mono-  or  polysyllabic. 

Some  of  the  above  class  also  admit  the  regular  comparison 
in  the  spoken  language,  sometimes  with  a  change  of  meaning. 
Thus  (goodara)  is  used  in  the  sense  of  '  better  to  eat ',  '  better 
in  taste ',  &c. 

The  comparative  is  always  weak  and  always  keeps  its  -e : 
it  is  therefore  indeclinable.  The  disyllabic  ones  in  -re,  how- 
ever, seem  often  to  have  (a)  in  the  spoken  language,  especially 
('f oerra)  and  ('fleera)  ^  in  the  sense  of  '  (the)  former ', '  several '. 
The  superlative  -ast  takes  (-a),  while  (-st)  takes  (a)  in  the 
spoken  languages,  -e  (masc.)  and  -a  (fem.  and  neut.)  in  the 
written  language. 

*  I  am  not  certain  about  the  intonation  in  these  cases. 
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Many  adjectives  do  not  admit  of  comparison,  especial  1}^  the 
indeclinables,  and  many  polysyllables,  especially  those  in  (-isk), 
such  as  nitis/c  ('niitisk)  'zealous',  comparative  mera  nitisic, 
and  all  participles,  such  as  dlskad,  dlskande. 


Numerals. 


Cardinal. 


Ordinal. 


1  ctt 

2  tvd,  lit 

3  ire 

4  fi/ra 

5  fern 

6  sex 

7  sju 

8  atta 

9  nio 

10  tio 

11  dfva 

12  tolf 

13  tretton 
11  /jorton 

15  femton 

16  sexton 

17  sjiitton 

18  aderton 

19  7iitton 

20  tjugu 

21  (/i^^w  e^^ 

22  tjugu  tvvL 
30  fre^^io 
40  fyr(a)tio 
50  /emtio 
60  sei^^io 
70  5/tt<^io 

•    80  a«(aO/o 
90  nittio 
100  hundra 
1000  /usew 


et 

tvao,  tuu 

tree,  trii 

fyyra 

fsem 

Sijeks 

shuu 

otta 

niid 

tiia 

aelva 

tolv 

traetton 

fj  0^011 

faemton 
saekston 
shutton 
aado^on 
nitton 

CUUg9 

cuuga-e't 

cuu(g9)-t'vao 

trsBtti 

foe^i 

faemti 

saeksti 

shutti 

otti 

nitti 

'hundra 

'tuus9n 


forsta,  -e 
andra,  -e 
tredje 
fjerde 
femte 
sjette 
sjunde 
dttondc 
niondc 
tionde 
elftc 
tolfte 
trettonde 
fjortonde 
femtonde 
sextonde 
sjuttonde 
adertonde 
nittonde 
tjugonde 
tjugonde '  JOrsta 
tjugonde  *  andra 
trettionde 
fyrtionde 
femtionde 
sextiondo 
sjuttiondc 
dttioftdc 
nittionde 
hundrade 
tusende 


fcestB. 

andra 

treedja 

fjaet^e 

fsemta 

shaBtte 

shunda 

ottonda 

niiondo 

tiionda 

aelfta 

tolfte 

traettondo 

fjotonde 

faemtonda 

saekstondo 

shuttonda 

aada^anda 

nittonda 

cuugonda 

cuu(ga)-f*oe5/a 

cuuga-a*ndra 

traBttionda 

foe^ionda 

faemtionda 

saekstionda 

bhuttionda 

ottiouda 

nittionde 

'hundrada 

'tuusonda 


Also  (jugu. 
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en,  ett  differs  from  the  indefinite  article  only  in  having  full 
stress. 

(tuu)  for  (tvao)  is  only  used  in  certain  collocations,  such  as 
klockan  tu  (or  tvd)  (klokkan  tuu)  *  two  o'clock ',  skdra  itu 
(shaera  ituu)  *  cut  in  two ',  de  unga  tu  (di  uqa  tuu) '  the  young 
couple '.  For  tvd  and  tre  the  literary  language  often  uses 
tvenne  (tvsenne)  and  trenne  (trgenna). 

bdda  (baoda)  and  begge  (baeggo)  are  employed  without 
distinction  to  signify  'both'.  They  are  indeclinable  as  ad- 
jectives, but  take  the  (s)  of  the  genitive  when  used  as  sub- 
stantives. 

For  /emtio  tvd,  &c.,  tvd  och  (and)  femti  (tvao  o  faemti)  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  English. 

In  compound  ordinals  the  spoken  language  gives  the 
ordinal  inflexion  only  to  the  last,  while  the  written  language 
inflects  the  preceding  tens  as  well,  but  not  generally  the 
hundreds  and  higher  numbers :  femticmcle  tredje  (fsemti 
treedja),  kundra(de)  femtionde  tredje  dret  ('hundra  faemti 
treedja  ''aoret). 


Pronouns. 
Personal. 

The  personal  (substantival)  pronouns  have,  like  the  sub- 
stantives, two  cases,  which  are,  however,  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  substantives  both  in  form  and  meaning.  The 
common  case  of  the  substantives  is  in  the  pronouns  separated 
into  a  nominative  and  an  oblique  case,  which  is  in  meaning 
both  accusative  and  dative.  The  genitive  is  only  preserved 
as  a  possessive  (adjective)  pronoun. 


(1)  Fii-st  Person. 

(2)  Second  Person. 

Sg.  Nom.  jag  (jaa) 

du  (duu) 

OU.  mig  (msei) 

dig  (dsBi) 

PI.  Nom.  vi  (vii) 

ni  (nii) 

OU.  oss(os) 

eder,  er  (eer) 
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(3)  Third  Person. 
3Iasc.  Fern,  Neut. 

Sg.  Noni.  ban,  den  (han,  da^n)        hon,  den  (hon,  daen)        det  (dae) 

OR  iJif'^^^' ^^^      ,         |(henne,den  |  ^ 

((honnom,  -9n,  daen)   )    {(haBnna,  -na,  daen))  ^      ^ 

\v ; 

Fl.  Norn.  de  (dii,  dom) 

Obi.  dem  (dsem,  dom) 

(4)  Reflexive,  oU.  sg.  and  pi :  sig  (ssei). 

All  long  vowels  are  shortened  when  unaccented,  that  of 
(duu)  changing  its  quality  at  the  same  time. 

(dae),  (dii),  and  (deem)  are  also  demonstratives,  (daen)  is 
only  used  of  animals  and  things ;  it  is,  therefore,  of  the 
common  gender. 

The  oblique  plural  (dom)  is  common  in  the  Stockholm 
dialect,  and  is  often  used  in  the  nominative  as  well. 

The  forms  (-on),  (-na),  and  (-ot)  ^  are  enclitic  accusatives, 
as  in  tag  fatt  Tionom  (taa  fat-n)  '  take  hold  of  him  ',  sag  dii 
henne  ?  (saog-du-na)  '  did  you  see  her  ? '  jag  tycker  om  det 
(ja  %kk8r  om-at)  '  I  like  it',  gif  hit  det  (jee  hiit-ot)  'give 
it  here '. 

(han)  is  sometimes  shortened  enclitically  in  the  same  way, 
as  sade  han  (saa-n)  '  said  he  \ 

An  old  genitive  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  in  sins  emdlan 
(sins  em-^ellan)  *  among  themselves '. 


Possessive. 
(a)  Declinable. 

min  '  mine  ',  Qiilt ;  viina  (min,  mit ;  miina). 
So  also  din  'thine  \  sin  (reflexive  =  his,  her,  its,  their). 
vdr  '  our ',  vdrt ;  vara  (vaor,  vao^ ;  vaora). 
eder^  er  'your',  ede^^t,  ert ;  edra^  era  (eer,  ee^ ;  eera). 
An  older  inflexion  in  ers  majestdt  '  your  majesty ',  ers  ndd 
*  your  grace '. 

*  The  firat  two  are  the  old  accusatives  hann  and  hana. 
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(b)  Indeclinable ; 

Masc,  Fern.  Neut, 

Sg.  bans,  dess  (bans,  daes)    bennes,  dess  (baennos,  daes)     dess  (daes) 

^ ^ . / 

P?.  deras  (deeras) 

Tbe  masculine  and  feminine  (daes)  is  applied  only  to 
animals  and  tbings. 

egen  (eegan),  eget,^\.  egna  (eegna)  'own',  is  always  strong: 
hans  eget  hus '  bis  own  bouse '. 

Demonstrative. 

den  (dsen)  '  tbat '  and  denna  (daenna)  '  tbis  '  are  used  botb 
as  substantives  and  adjectives.  In  tbe  former  case  tbey  are 
simply  personal  pronouns  witb  a  special  demonstrative  force. 

(a)  Substantival : 

Common.  Neuter, 

Sg.  Com.  den  (daen)  det  (dae) 

Gen.  dens  (daens)  dess  (daes) 

^         ^ — ^ 

PI.  Com.  de  (dii,  dom) 

Gen.  deras  (deeras) 

Tbe  genitive  singular  (dasns)  is  literary,  and  occurs  only 
in  a  determinative  sense  witb  a  following  relative  sentence, 
as  in  pd  dens  sida  std,  som  hdr  ditt  ord  forsvara  md  (po  daens 
siida  stao,  som  bae  dit  ood  foes'vaara  mao)  'stand  on  bis 
(tbat-one's)  side  wbo  can  defend  tby  word  (cause)  bere '.  In 
all  otber  cases  tbe  genitive  is  equivalent  to  a  possessive  pro- 
noun and  takes  (daes)  in  tbe  common  gender  as  well  as  tbe 
neuter. 

Common.  Neuter. 

Sg.  Com.  denne,  denna  (daenna)  detta  (daetta) 

Gen.  dennes,  dennas  (daennas)         dettas  (daettas) 
V ^ ^ 

PI.  Com.  desse,  dessa  (daessa) 

Gen.  desses,  dessas  (daessas) 

Tbe  genitive  occurs  practically  only  as  a  possessive  used 
absolutely,  det  dr  dennes  (dae  ae  daennas)  '  it  is  tbis-man's ', 
for  instance,  being  entirely  parallel  to  det  dr  mitt  '  it  is  mine '. 
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(b)  Adjectival: 

Common. 
Sg,  den  (daen] 

I 

Neuter. 
det  (dae) 

PI. 

Sg. 

denne,  -a 

Y 

de  (dii,  dom) 
(daenna) 

detta  (dfetta) 

PI 

desse-a  (daessa) 

The  possessive  demonstratives  (daes),  (deeras),  (daennas), 
(dsessas),  may  be  regarded  as  indeclinable  adjectives. 

The  old  demonstrative  kin  survives  only  in  hin  Onde  (hin 
ondo)  '  the  Evil  One  ',  shortened  into  Hin  (hiin). 

Interrogative. 

veni  (vem)  *  who ',  is  both  nominative  and  accusative  ;  neut. 
hvad  (vaa).  The  written  language  sometimes  has  an  archaic 
nominative  7io  (hoo).  The  possessive  adjective  is  hvars  in 
the  written,  (hvems)  in  the  spoken  language,  (vem)  does 
not  seem  to  be  used  in  the  plural,  which  is  expressed  by 
various  circumlocutions. 

hvilken  (vilkan),  hvillcet  (vilkat,  vilka),  hvllka  (vilka) 
*  which ',  is  both  a  substantive  and  an  adjective,  taking  the  (s) 
of  the  genitive  in  the  former  case.  In  the  spoken  language 
the  forms  ('hokken,  'okken)  also  occur. 

hurudan,  4  (huurud'an,  -t),  hurudana  (huurud'anna),  as 
in  huriidan  dr  han?  (huurud'an  ae  han)  'what  is  he  like?* 
(what  is  his  character  ?)  is  only  an  adjective. 

Relative, 

vilken,  with  possessive  vilkens  or  hvars  (vas)  is  both 
substantive  and  objective,  sorti  (som)  is  substantive  and 
indeclinable.     Relatives  are  not  much  used  in  speech. 

Indefinite. 

annan,  annat ;  andra  '  other '. 

mdngen  (moqan),  tiidnget  (moqat,  moqa) ;  vidnga  '  many  *. 
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ndgon  (naogon,  naon,  non),  ndgot  (naogot,  naot,  naoge) ; 
ndgra  (naogra,  naora)  *  some  *. 

ingen  (iqen),  intet  (intat,  iqa);  inga  (iqa)  'none'. 

The  spoken  neuter  (iqa)  stands  for  inget.  (intet)  never 
drops  its  (t),  for  it  would  otherwise  be  confused  with  (into) 
= '  not  \  which  in  the  written  language  appears  as  icke  or  ej. 
The  substantival  intet  of  the  written  language  is  generally 
represented  by  (iqantiq)  in  speech,  and  ndgot  becomes 
(naogontiq,  naontiq,  nontiq)  in  the  same  way. 

sddan^'t,sddana  (saodana)  'such',  and  dylik,  -t,  -a  (dyylika) 
*  such  'j  are  partly  demonstrative.  In  the  spoken  language 
the  latter  sometimes  appears  in  the  form  of  ('tokken),  like 
('hokkon)  for  hvilken} 

sjdv  (shaelv),  sjelf{t),  sjelfva  '  self,  is  added  to  a  substantive 
in  the  strong,  and  prefixed  in  the  weak  form,  in  the  latter 
case  having  a  more  intensitive  meaning :  han  sjelf  (han  shselv) 
'  he  himself ',  sjelfva  kungen  (shaelva  ''kuqan)  =  *  even  the  king', 
i  sjelfva  verket  (i  shselva  Vgerka)  'actually'.  A  superlative 
form  is  sometimes  used  in  the  latter  case :  sjelfvaste  kungen, 

hva,r  (vaar),  hvart  (va^)  'each'  has  no  plural.  An  old 
genitive  is  preserved  in  the  phrase  i  hvars  mans  mun  (i  vas 
mans  mun)  '  in  every  man's  mouth '. 

The  substantival  hvarandra  (vara-"^ndra,  var-an)  'one-,  each- 
other',  has  a  gen.,  but  is  otherwise  indeclinable.  It  is  both 
dual  and  plural  in  meaning. 

The  following  are  also  indeclinable  except  in  the  genitive : 

enda  (enda)  *  single '. 

hvarje  (varja)  'each'. 

sanime,  -a  (samma)  '  same '. 

omse  (amsa)  '  various '  plur.  * 

There  are  many  other  pronouns  formed  by  running  two 
simple  ones  together,  the  last  only  being  inflected.  Thus 
hvarenda  (vare'^nda)  '  every  single  one ',  '  every  one ',  has  gen. 
hvarendas.  Its  neuter  is  hvartenda.  So  also  hvarannan 
(vara-^nnan)  'every  other  (day)',  gen.  hvarannans,  neut. 
kvartannat. 

The  combinations  hvar  sin,  hvar  sina,  &c.,  are  regarded 

^  The  initial  (t)  corresponds  to  the  old  Swedish  J)  ()>olkin). 
£6  2 
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as  single  words,  and  take  a  preposition  before  them,  as  in 
heiTarne  hjodo  arinen  at  hvar  sin  dam  (haerra?ia  bjaad  ''armon 
aot  vaa  sin  daam),  literally  *  the  gentlemen  offered  their  arms 
to  each-his-lady '. 

The  use  of  -dera  as  an  affix  to  various  kinds  of  pronouns 
deserves  notice,  dera  was  originally  the  genitive  plural  of 
den,  but  is  now  only  added  to  pronouns  to  give  them  a  more 
definite  sense.  Thus  the  simple  hvar  (vaar)  'each'  may 
apply  to  an  indefinite  number  of  objects,  but  hvardera,  neut. 
hvartdera,  literally  *  each-of-them  ',  both  generally  pronounced 
(vac?eera),  implies  certain  definitely  known  objects,  as  in  han 
hjod  henne  och  hennes  moder  hvardera  armen  (han  bjaad 
hsenna  ok  hsennos  moor  varZeera  ''armen)  *  he  offered  (to)  her 
and  her  mother  (to)  each  (of  them)  his  arm '.  Although  these 
compounds  may  also  refer  to  three  or  more  definite  objects, 
as  in  hvartdera  af  de  tre  (vacZeera  av  di  tree)  '  each  of  the 
three  (things  mentioned  above)  \  they  generally  refer  to  two 
only,  as  in  the  first  example.  In  fact,  such  forms  as  hvUken- 
dera  (vilkendeera)  and  ingendera  (iqandeera)  may  often  be 
considered  as  duals  to  the  singulars  (vilkan),  (iqan),  and  the 
plurals  (vilka),  (iqa).  (endeera),  (etdeera)  '  one  (of  them) '  is, 
of  course,  necessarily  singular. 

These  compounds  were  originally  employed  only  as  sub- 
stantives, in  which  case  they  may  have  a  genitive  in  (s),  but 
they  now  occur  as  adjectives,  as  in  hvardera  damen  (vacZeera 
'daamen)  '  each  lady  \ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  elements  are  declined  as  inde- 
pendent adjectives. 

Even  bdda,  begge  '  both '  may  take  the  affix  (-deera), 
^although  perfectly  definite  in  themselves.  A  curious  pleo- 
nastic form  is  beggedera  delarne,  literally  '  both-of-the-two 
parts ',  as  in  jag  formodar  att  ni  har  en  fader  eller  en  moder  i 
lifvet,  kanhke  beggedera  delarne  (ja  fcerm'oodar  at  ni  haar  en 
faar  Wlar  en  moor  i  'Hi vat,  kansho  bseggadeera  deela^ia) 
'  I  suppose  you  have  a  father  or  mother  alive,  perhaps  both '. 
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Verbs. 

The  verbal  inflexions  are  tense,  mood,  voice ^  and  Tiouii-forms, 
which  latter  are  either  substantival  or  adjectival.  In  the 
written  language  they  also  distinguish  number  and  person. 
The  tenses  are  lyrei^ent  and  past.  The  moods  are  indicative, 
subjunctive,  and  imperative.  The  subjunctive  is  nearly  extinct 
in  the  spoken  language,  being  generally  levelled  under  the  in- 
dicative. The  voices  are  active  and  passive,  the  latter  being 
often  equivalent  to  the  Greek  middle  voice.  The  substantival 
noun-forms  are  the  infinitive',  the  adjectival,  t\iQ  present  i^'^r- 
ticiple  active  and  the  past  participle  passive.  The  third  noun- 
form,  the  supine,  is  a  special  form  of  the  neuter  of  the  past 
participle  only  used  in  combination  with  the  auxiliary  hafva 
'  have '  in  an  active  sense ;  it  is  neither  substantival  nor 
adjectival,  having  no  meaning  by  itself.  In  ett  fdngadt  djur 
(et  foqat  juur)  'a  caught  wild  beast'  (foqat)  is  a  participle, 
in  han  har  fdngat  ett  djur  (han  haar  foqat  et  juur)  it  is 
supine.  Here  there  is  no  distinction  beyond  the  artificial 
written  one,  but  in  the  strong  verbs  there  is,  gripet  (griipat) 
'grasped',  neuter  participle,  being  distinct  from  the  supine 
gripit  (griipit). 

The  following  are  the  regular  endings  : 

(a)  Written  language : 

Indicative.  Subjunctive. 

Present. 


Sg. 

-r 

-e 

PI  1. 

•a 

-0 

2. 

-en 

en 

3. 

-a 

•e 

Past. 

Weak.  Strong. 

Weak.  Strong. 

Sg. 

-de'       — 

-de          -e 

PI  1. 

-de         -o 

-de          -e 

2. 

-den      -en 

-den       -en 

3. 

-de         -0 

-de          -e 

1  Also  te,  &c. 
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Imperative. 

Sg. 

2.      — 

PL 

1.  -om 

2.  -en 

Noun  Forms, 

Infinitive 

-a 

Fartic, 

,  Present 

-ande 

tj 

Past 

-d  (t),  en 

(strong) 

Supine 

-t,  it  (strong) 

From  these  active  endings  the  passive  ones  are  formed  by 
adding  s,  before  which  r  is  dropped.  The  past  participle  is, 
of  course,  already  passive. 

(b)  Spoken  language : 

Active.  Passive. 


-r 

Present. 

-s 

Past. 

Weak.      Strong. 
-d9  (ta)        — 

Weak.      Strong. 
-das  (-tas)       -s 

—  (2  pers.  sg.  pi.) 

Imperative. 

-s 

Noun  Forms. 
Infinitive  -a 
Partic.  Present     -anda 
„      Past         -d  (-t) 
Supine      -t,  -it 

-as 
-ts,  -its 

The  present  subjunctive  is  never  used  in  the  spoken 
language,  except  in  a  few  traditional  formulae,  such  as  lefve 
kungen!  (leevo  'kuqon)  'long  live  the  king  !'  If  it  had  been 
preserved  generally,  it  would  probably  have  ended  in  (-a)  in 
accordance  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  language,  and  it 
is  possible  that  such  a  subjunctive  may  be  preserved  in  the 
phrase,  kosta  hvad  som  Jteld   rndste  Jag  tskafa  mig  vlsshet 
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(kosta  vaa  som  hselst,  mosta  ja  skafFa  maei  visheet)  '  cost  what 
it  may,  I  must  get  certain  information ',  although  the  (kosta) 
may  also  be  an  infinitive.  In  the  past  the  distinction  can 
only  be  expressed  in  the  strong  verbs,  as  in  var  (vaar)  'was', 
vore  (voora)  *  were ',  jick  (fik)  '  got ',  finge  (fiqa),  and  many 
speakers  keep  up  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  more  or  less  im- 
perfectly in  these  forms;  others,  again,  never  employ  such 
forms  as  (fiqa)  at  all,  substituting  (fik). 

The  (t)  of  the  supine  is  often  dropped  after  an  unaccented 
vowel,  elshat  '  loved ',  hundit  *  bound ',  becoming  (aelska), 
(bundi). 

The  form  (-ts,  -its)  only  occurs  in  a  middle  sense  in  the 
spoken  language,  as  in  han  hade  blygts  (han  hadda  blyykts) 
'he  had  been-ashamed',  although  the  written  language  em- 
ploys it  occasionally  as  a  passive,  as  in  han  hade  sdrats  '  he 
had  been  wounded',  where  the  spoken  form  would  be  (han 
hadda  bliivit  saorad).  The  plural  passive  imperatives  such 
as  kalloms  *let  us  be  called',  kallens  'he  ye  called',  very 
seldom  occur  except  in  grammars,  and  the  spoken  passive 
imperative  occurs  only  in  a  middle  sense,  as  in  glads! 
(glaeds)  '  rejoice  ! ' 

The  passive  (s)  sometimes  shortens  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  in  slds  (slos)  '  to  fight '  (middle),  tors  (toes)  '  dares ',  (pres.), 
infin.  toras  (toeras). 


(1)  a-class. 


Weak  Conjugation. 


Active. 


Passive, 


Present 

kallar^ 

kallas 

Past 

kallade,  kalla 

kalladas 

Imperative 

kalla 

(kallas) 

Infinitive 

kalla 

kallas 

Partic.  Pres. 

kallanda 

— 

„      Pret. 

kallad  (neut.  kallat) 

— 

Supine 

kallat 

(kallats) 

1  'calls' 
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The  great  majority  of  verbs  follow  this  class.  Observe 
that  as  the  (t)  of  the  supine  is  often  dropped,  the  only 
necessarily  distinctive  active  forms  are  (kalla,  kallar,  kall- 
anda). 

(2)  da-class. 


Active. 

Passive, 

Present 

'brsennar  ^ 

braans 

Past 

braenda 

braendes 

Imperative 

braen 

(braens) 

Infinitive 

braenna 

braennas 

Partic.  Pres. 

braennando 

— 

„       Pret. 

braend  {neut.  braent) 

— 

Supine 

braent 

(braents) 

After  voiceless  consonants  the  (-da)  of  the  past  becomes 
(-to),  as  in  (laasto),  (saakto),  from  losa  'loosen',  soka  'seek*. 
Exceptionally  also  in  a  few  others:  (bej'ynto,  kraanta,  raanto, 
syyntas,  foerm'aelto),  from  hegynna  'begin',  krona  'crown', 
rorta  '  experience ',  synas  '  seem  ',  formdla  '  mention '. 

(a)  is  retained  in  the  passive  after  (s)  as  in  ('laasas),  the 
written  languages  generally  preserving  e  after  other  con- 
sonants as  well,  as  in  brxnnes  ('brsennas). 

The  (-ar)  of  the  present  is  dropped  after  (r)  and  (1) 
preceded  by  long  vowels  as  in  (han  hoer,  ban  taol)  from  hora 
*  hear ',  tdla  '  endure '.  (d)  is  dropped  medially  in  (han  klaer) 
from  kldda  '  clothe ',  and  several  others. 

The  long  vowel  of  verbs  in  (d)  or  (t)  is  shortened  before 
inflexional  (d)8  or  (t)s,  as  in  the  pasts  (prydda,  matta)  and 
the  supines  (pryt,  mat)  from  i^i^yda  '.adorn'  and  nxota  '  meet*, 
(d)  and  (t),  preceded  by  consonants,  take  no  additional  (d) 
or  (t):  (ssenda,  saent)  from  senda  'send',  (lyfta,  lyft)  from 
lyfta  *  lift '.  nemna  *  name ',  drops  its  (n)  before  (d)  and  (t) : 
iwmnde  (naemda),  nemnt,  (njemt). 

The  following  in  (j)  have  vowel-change  in  the  past  forms, 
together  with  loss  of  the  (j)  and  varying  quantity : 

*  'burns'  (trans.). 
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Infin.  Past.     Supine.   Present.      Imperative, 

gladja  (glaedja)  ^  gladden  '  gladde      gladt     glader  glad 

(gladde)     (a)         ('glaedor)     (glaed) 
valja  (vaelja)  *  choose  '        valde        valt 

(vaalda)     (aa) 
sjilja  (saelja)  *  sell '  salde         salt 

(soldo)       (o) 
viinja  (vaenja) '  accustom '  vande        vant 

(vaanda)   (aa) 
dolja  (dolja)  *  hide '  dolde         dolt 

(daolda)     (ao) 
smorja  (smoerja)  *  smear  *   smorde    smort  smorjer 

(smoorfe)   (oo)      (smoer) 

Like  gladja  also  stddja  (staedja)  '  arrange ',  like  valja  also 
dvdljas  '  dwell ',  qvdlja  '  torment ',  talja  '  count '.  The  written 
rodja  '  clear  away ',  rodde  appears  in  the  spoken  language  as 
(rceia),  being  thus  confounded  with  rdja  '  betray  '. 

The  following  have  no  (j) : 


valjer  valj 

(Vaeljar)       (vaelj) 
saljer  salj 

('saeljor)        (sselj) 
vanjer         vanj 

fvaenjor)     (vaenj) 
doljer  dolj 

(Maljar)       (dalj) 
smorj 
(smoerj) 


Infin. 

Past. 

Supine. 

Present.    . 

Imperative. 

tamja  (taema)  *  tame  ' 

tamde 

tamt 

tamjer 

tamj 

(taamda) 

1     (aa) 

('taemar) 

(taem) 

lagga  (laeggu)  'lay' 

lade 

lagt 

lagger 

y^gg 

Qaa) 

(lakt) 

('laeggor) 

(laeg) 

saga  (saBia)  *  say ' 

sade 

sagt 

sager 

sag 

(saa) 

(sakt) 

('saeiar) 

(saei) 

satta  (ssetta)  *  place ' 

satte 

satt 

satter 

satt 

(satta) 

(sat) 

Cs^ttar) 

(saBt) 

bora  (boera)  '  ought ' 

horde 

bort 

b6r 

— 

(hoodQ) 

(hoot) 

(boer) 

gora  (joera)  '  do  ' 

gjorde 

gjort 

gor 

gor 

l^oode) 

(jooQ 

(joer) 

(joer) 

— 

torde 
(too<?9) 

— 

tor* 
(toer) 

— 

toras  (toeras)  '  dare ' 

tordes 

torts 

tSrs 

tors 

(tooc^as) 

(too^5) 

(toes) 

(toes) 

hringa  '  bring  *,  hragte  (brakta),  hragt  (brakt),  is  altogether 
irregular. 

Some  middle  verbs  throw  out  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 
and  present,  such  as  lyss  (lys)  'listen',^  which  is  both  in- 


'  may ',  impers. 
Contracted  from  lydas. 
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finitive  (at  lys)  and  present  (han  lys),  the  preterite  being 
(lyddes).     So  also  leds  (les),  leddes  '  to  be  weary '. 

Some  verbs,  which  in  the  written  language  are  of  the 
preceding  conjugation,  often  follow  this  one  in  the  spoken 
language.  Such  verbs  are  tola  '  speak  ',  spela  '  play ' ;  laifha 
'  borrow  ',  mena  '  mean ',  visa  *  show ',  ropci  '  call  \  the  spoken 
preterites  being  (taalta,  speelto,  laonto,  meenta,  viista,  roopta). 
Some  have  only  the  supine  (past  participle)  according  to  the 
a-class.  Such  are  lefva  'live',  present  lefvei^  ('leevar),  supine 
lefvat,  and  duga  '  avail ',  dugde  (duugda) — but  also  dugade — 
dugat 

(3)  dde-class. 

Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowels,  to  which  the  endings 
are  added  without  any  intermediate  vowel,  except  in  the 
present  participle,  the  (a)  of  the  infinitive  being  dropped, 
and  which  are  shortened  in  the  past  forms,  whose  medial  (d) 
is  doubled. 

Active. 

troor  ^ 

trodda 

troo 

troo 

trooanda 

trod  (neut.  trot) 

trot 

The  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs  is  disused  even  in 
the  grammars.  So  also  ske  (shee)  '  happen ',  skedde,  skett,  bo 
'  dwell  *,  Tid  •  reach  *  past  nddde  (nodda). 

Strong  Conjugation. 

The  following  paradigm  will  show  the  endings  of  the 
spoken  language : 


Present 
Past 

Imperative 
Infinitive 
Partic.  Pres. 
„      Pret. 
Supine 


Passive. 

troos 

troddas 

(troos) 

troos 


(trots) 


Active. 


Passive. 


Present 

'bindar 

bin(d)s 

Past 

band 

ban(d)s 

Imperative 

bind 

(bin(d)s) 

Infinitive 

binda 

bindas 

Partic.  Pres. 

bindanda 

— . 

„       Pret. 

bunden, 

-a(t) 

— 

Supine 

bundi(t) 

(bandits) 

1 

'beliovos'. 
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In  the  written  language  the  past  has  pi.  bwnd-o,  -en,  -o 
and  subj.  sg.  bunde,  pi.  bwnd-e,  -en,  -e  ;  the  other  written 
forms  according  to  the  paradigm  p.  421. 

The  final  (t)  of  the  neut.  past  partic.  and  of  the  supine  is 
often  dropped. 

Verbs  in  (r)  and  (1)  after  a  long  vowel  drop  the  (-ar)  of  the 
present,  as  in  far  (faar)  '  goes ',  bar  (baer)  '  bears  \  stjdl  (shael) 
'  steals '  from  fara,  bdra,  stjdla. 

There  is  great  fluctuation  between  strong  and  weak  forms, 
the  latter  generally  predominating  in  speech.  Strong  past 
participles  are  often  preserved  as  adjectives,  as  in  the  case  of 
vuxen  (vuksan)  *  grown  up '  contrasting  with  the  verb  vdxa^ 
'te,  -t 

In  the  grammars  the  strong  verbs  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  (1)  those  which  change  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive 
only  in  the  past,  and  (2)  those  which  change  it  in  the  past 
participle  as  well. 

I.  Class. 
(1)  ii-  ee-verbs. 

In/in.                  Past  Sg.          Past  PI.  Supine. 

bita  (biita)  '  bite  '             bet  (beet)           beto  bitet  (biitit) 

blifva  (blii)  *  become '      blef  (bleev)        blefvo  blifvit  (bliivit) 

skina  (shiina)  '  shine '     sken  (sheen)      skeno  skinit  (shiinit) 

So  many  others,  (blii)  has  present  blifver  (bliir).  tiga 
'  be  silent '  has  supine  tegat 

(2)  aa-  co-verbs. 
Injin.  Past  Sg.'         Past  PI  Supine. 

draga  (draa)  *  draw  '        drog  (droog)      drogo  dragit  (draagit) 

fara  (faara)  '  go '  for  (foor)  foro  farit  (faarit) 

taga  (taa)  '  take '  tog  (toog)  togo  tagit  (taagit) 

The  presents  are  (draar,  faar,  taar),  in  the  written  language 
drager^far,  tager. 

In  this  group  are  also  included : 

Infn.  Past  Sg.  Past  PI.  Supine. 

falla  (falla)  '  fall '  fell  (fal)  folio  fallit  (fallit) 

halla  (holla)  '  hold  '         h6ll  (hal)  hOllo  hallit  (hoUit) 
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(3)  uu-verbs. 


Infin. 

Fast  Sg. 

Fast  Fl. 

Supine. 

bjuda  (bjuuda)  '  offer ' 

bjod  (bjaod) 

bjodo 

bjudit  (bjuudit) 

hugga  (hugga)  *  hew ' 

hogg  (hag) 

hoggo 

huggit  (huggit) 

tjuta  (cuuta)  *  howl ' 

tjot  (coot) 

tj6to 

tjutit  (cuutit) 

(4)  Miscellaneous. 

Infin, 

Past  Sg. 

Fast  Fl 

Supine, 

ligga  (ligga) 

lag(laog) 

lago 

legat  (leegat) 

gifva  (jee) 

gaf  (gaav) 

gafvo 

gifvit  (jet) 

bedja  (bee) 

bad  (baad) 

bado 

bedit  (bet) 

ata  (aeta) 

at  (aot) 

ato 

atit  (aetit) 

komma  (komma) 

kom  (kom) 

kommo 

kommit  (kommit) 

sofva  (saova) 

sof  (saov) 

sofvo 

sofvit  (saovit) 

grata  (graota) 

grat  (graet) 

grato 

gratit  (graotit) 

lata  (laota) 

lat  (laet) 

lato 

latit  (laotit) 

Note  the  presents  (jeer)  and  (beer),  written  (jifvei\  beder, 

II.  Cla^s. 

(1)  i-class. 
Infin.  Fast  Sg.  Fast  Fl.  Supine, 

binda  (binda)  '  bind  *       band  (band)     bundo      bundit  (bundit) 
dricka  (drikka)  *  drink  '  drack  (drak)     drucko     druckit  (drukkit) 

So  also  in  many  others,  idtta  has  supine  setat  as  well  as 
s^ittit. 

In  careless  speech  the  supines  (bindit),  (sittit),  may  be 
heard,  with  the  vowel  of  the  infinitive. 


Infin. 
bera  (baera)  *  bear  * 
skara  (shaera)  *  cut ' 
stalja  (shaela)  *  steal 


Infin. 
bryta  (bryy ta)  *  break  ' 
frysa  (fryysa)  *  freeze  * 


(2)  ae-class. 
Fast  Sg.  Fast  Fl  Sujnne. 

bar  (baar)  buro  burit  (buurit) 

skar  (skaar)       skuro  skurit  (skuurit) 

stal  (staal)         stulo  stulit  (stuulit) 


(3)  yy-verbs. 
Fast  Sg.  Past  Fl 

brOt  (broot)       br6to 
frOs  (froos)        frOso 


Supine. 
brutit  (bruutit) 
frusit  (fruusit) 
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occur. 


(4)  Miscellaneous. 

Infin. 

Past  Sg. 

Past  PI 

Supine. 

fa(fao)  ^get' 

tick  (fik) 

fingo 

fatt  (fot) 

ga(gao)  'go' 

gick  (jik) 

gingo 

gatt  (got) 

le  (lee)  *  smile ' 

log  (loog) 

logo 

lett  (let) 

sla  (slao)  *  strike ' 

slog  (sloog) 

slogo 

slagit  (slaagit) 

do  (daa)  '  die ' 

dog  (doog) 

dogo 

dott  (dat) 

sta(stao)  'stand' 

stod  (stood, 

stoog) 

stodo 

statt  (stot) 

svarja  (svaera)  *  swear ' 

svor  (svoor) 

svoro 

svurit  (svuurit) 

se  (see)  '  see  ' 

sag  (saog) 

sago 

sett  (set) 

Irregulars. 

vara  *  be '  : 

dr  (ae),  var  (vaar,  va) ;  var !  (vaar) ;  vara  (vaara),  -ande^ 
-it.  The  written  language  has  present  plural  dro,  -en,  -o, 
preterite  plural  voro,  &c.,  preterite  subjunctive  vm^e,  &c.  (voora) 
seems  also  to  be  common  in  the  spoken  language. 

varda  '  become ' : 

Occurs  in  speech  only  in  the  past  vardt  (va^). 

hafva  '  have ',  belongs  to  the  second  weak  class,  but  is  made 
irregular  by  contraction : 

hafver,  har  (haar),  hade  (haddo) ;  hafi  (haa) ;  hafva  (haa), 
hafvande  (haavanda),  haft  (haft). 

skal  (ska)  '  shall ',  sJculle  (skulla)  ;  infinitive  skola  (skoola). 
The  last  form  is  also  plural  present  in  the  written  language. 

md  (mao)  '  may ',  matte  (motto). 

mdste  (mosto)  'must',  past  mdste  (moste),  supine  mast 
(most,  mostat).  The  spoken  language  also  has  an  infinitive 
(mosta). 

Jean  (kan)  'can',  kunde  (kundo);  infinitive  kuniia,  supine 
kunnat.  Written  present  plural  kunna.  vil  (vil)  '  will',  ville-, 
vilja,  vdat  (veelat).     Written  present  plural  vilja. 
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SYNTAX. 

The  object  of  the  following  brief  notes  is  not  only  to 
indicate  some  of  the  divergences  between  the  spoken  and 
written  language,  but  also  to  call  attention  to  some  features 
of  the  language  common  to  both  of  them,  but  which  have  not 
been  treated  of  in  the  ordinary  grammars,  or  else  are  of 
exceptional  interest  to  students  of  English. 

In  the  numerals  we  must  note  the  colloquial  addition  of 
(stykken)  'pieces'  to  the  numerals  when  used  absolutely, 
even  in  speaking  of  persons,  as  in  vi  voro  feni,  sex  stycken 
(vi  vooro  f aem,  ssbx  stykkon)  *  there  were  five  or  six  of  us  \ 

In  the  pronouns  we  need  only  mention  the  strictly  re- 
flexive use  of  sin  and  sig^  exactly  as  in  Latin,  but  lost  in 
Danish.  Even  in  Swedish  some  speakers  are  less  accurate 
than  others  in  distinguishing  between  sin  and  hans  (suus, 
ejus),  sig  and  dem,  &c.  The  different  modes  of  address,  on 
the  other  hand,  require  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  pronouns  of  the  second  person  are  (duu)  and  (nii), 
which  latter  has  entirely  superseded  the  older  (ii)  in  the 
spoken  language,  and  is  employed  in  addressing  a  single 
person  as  well  as  several.  But  in  polite  society  the  address 
in  the  third  person  has  always  been  preferred.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Swedish  is  that  it  does  not  take  the  pronoun  of  the 
third  person,^  but  always  employs  some  substantive,  either 
a  general  or  special  title,  a  proper  name,  or  a  combination  of 
title  and  name. 

The  more  general  addresses  are  (haen),  a  shortened  form  of 
(haerro-n)  for  gentlemen,  (fruntimrot)  for  ladies  generally, 
(fruun)  for  married  ladies,  ('fraakon)  =  (frookon-on)  for  un- 
married ladies  of  noble  birth,  and  (mams'ael)  for  the  same 
when  not  noble,  all  in  the  definite  form,  'the  gentleman',  &c. 
All  these  titles  (with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  last) 
originally  implied  nobility,  but  they  gradually  became  so 
vulgarized  by  constant  and  indiscriminate  use,  that,  with  the 

*  (han)  and  (hon)  were,  however,  formerly  employed  as  familiar  addresses 
towards  an  inferior. 
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exception  of  (frookan),  they  lost  all  distinctiveness,  and  are 
now  almost  entirely  disused  among  the  upper  classes.  Thirty 
years  ago,  however,  they  were  in  general  use,  the  distinction 
between  ('fraaken)  and  (mams'sel)  being  still  strictly  kept  up. 
Now,  however,  the  latter  is  considered  derogatory,  the  title 
('froekan)  being  extended  indiscriminately  to  all  classes, 
(mams'sel)  being  thus  entirely  discarded.^  The  '  pronouns ' 
(hseii),  (fruntimrat)  and  (fruun)  are  only  employed  by  in- 
feriors in  addressing  their  superiors;  also  by  shopkeepers 
to  their  customers.  The  following  examples,  taken  from 
Blanche's  '  Berattelser ',  will  show  the  older  usage :  ae  \iddn 
gaalan  ?  '  are  you  mad  ? '  fi-uun  motta  haa  braa  starka  'tsendar 
foe  siina  aor  *  you  seem  to  have  very  good  teeth  for  your  age  ', 
fruu  lagga,  saa  haer  'hassal  -til  maei  haeroms'istans,  ja  ae 
mykka  noeid  mae  fruuns  saon  'Mrs.  L.,  said  Mr.  H.  to  me 
lately,  I  am  much  satisfied  with  your  son '. 

In  the  upper  classes  special  titles  are  now  employed  as 
addresses,  a  count,  for  instance,  being  addressed  as  (greevan), 
a  professor  as  (prof'^aessoTi),  a  countess  as  (greev^nnan),  &c. 
When  there  is  no  convenient  title,  the  name  is  employed 
with  (hger)  or  (fruu)  prefixed  :  (vil  haer  haaglund  .  .  . )  (vil  fruu 
haaglund  .  .  .  ).  Unmarried  ladies  can  be,  and  generally  are, 
addressed  simply  as  ^f  raakan)  without  the  necessity  of  adding 
the  name,  this  title  not  having  entirely  lost  its  original  compli- 
mentary meaning.  When  both  name  and  title  are  unknown, 
the  direct  address  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  often  by 
considerable  circumlocutions,  except,  of  course,  when  ('fraakan) 
can  be  employed,  and  in  the  last  extremity  recourse  is  had  to 
(haeTi),  (fruntimrat)  or  (fruun). 

Inferiors  are  addressed  by  (nii),  which  is  the  main  reason 
of  this  word  not  being  considered  polite  to  an  equal.  The 
owner  of  an  estate  or  factory  often  addresses  his  workmen 
with  (duu)  instead  of  (nii).  The  king  also  addresses  his 
subjects  with  (duu). 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  abolish  these  cumbrous 


*  It  is,  however,  still  preserved  on  visiting  cards,  but  in  the  more  dignified 
form  of  mademoiselle. 
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fonnulae,  and  to  introduce  the  convenient  and  unambiguous 
(nii)  into  society  as  well  as  into  novels  and  plays,  where  it  is 
now  universally  employed,  having,  indeed,  always  been  the 
regular  form  on  the  stage.  Although  the  reform  has  only 
been  partially  carried  through,  it  has  won  many  adherents, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  prevail  in  the  end.^ 
The  present  forms  are  certainly  a  strange  anachronism  in 
a  country  where  political  and  social  freedom  has  made  such 
advances,  and  where  the  barriers  between  the  different  classes 
of  society  are  so  slight. 

The  use  of  (duu)  in  Swedish  is  much  the  same  as  in 
German.  Children,  however,  sometimes  address  their  parents 
in  the  third  person  with  (pappa)  and  (mamma),  and  parents 
sometimes  address  their  children  by  their  Christian  name  in- 
stead of  with  (duu),  and  even  brothers  and  sisters  sometimes 
address  one  another  in  the  same  way :  (vil  pappa  haa  .  . .  )» 
(vil  aadolf  haa  .  .  . )  *  will  you  have  .  ,  ,V  Children  are 
addressed  by  adults  either  by  their  Christian  name  or  with 
(duu).  Intimate  friends  emplay  (duu),  and  this  address  is 
often  adopted  even  on  a  very  slight  acquaintance,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  troublesome  title  forms. 

When  several  persons  are  addressed,  (nii)  is  employed  as  the 
plural  both  of  (duu)  and  of  itself,  or  (haerra^ia),  (daama/ia), 
&c.,  are  used.  The  collective  neuter  (haeskaapat)  is  used  to 
include  both  sexes,  not  only  towards  superiors,  but  also  among 
equals.  Examples  are:  (h8erra7ia  toocZa  vaara  gooa  d  stiiga 
uut)  'please  alight,  gentlemen',  (huur  moqa  pae^eooner  ae 
haeskaapat "?  *  how  many  are  you  ? ' 

The  substantives  employed  instead  of  pronouns  are  gene- 
rally not  repeated  more  than  once  in  a  sentence,  but  arc 
replaced  by  the  reflexive  pronoun  of  the  third  person:  (har 
hsdii  stot  ssei?)  'did  you  hurt  yourself?'  (har  'froakon  stot 
8a3i),  (goo(d)a  pappa,  luqna  ssei)  'dear  father,  calm  yourself. 
Formerly,  however,  the  substantive  was  sometimes  repeated, 
as  in  (guud  f oeZ'aota  patroon  pat'roons  syndar)  ' master,  may 
God  forgive  your  sins  I ' 

*  It  may  be  noted  that  the  oblique  (eor)  is  more  polite  than  the  nomina- 
tive (nii),  especially  when  written  out  in  full  Eder» 
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In  the  spoken  language  the  demonstrative  denne  (and  hin) 
is  very  seldom  used,  the  English  'this*  and  *that'  being 
expressed  by  (daen  haer)  and  (dgen  daer)  respectively,  literally 
'  the-one  here ',  '  the-one  there ' :  (dgen  haer  ^bookan)  *  this 
book ',  (dsen  daer  ^booken) '  that  book ' ;  det  hdr  hlifver  alddes 
odrdgligt  (dae  h-aer  bliir  aldeebs  oodraeglit)  *this  is  getting 
quite  intolerable '.  The  same  use  of  (haer)  and  (daer)  occurs 
with  other  demonstratives,  not  only  pronouns,  such  as  sddan 
(saodan,  saon)  '  such ',  as  in  Idt  oss  nu  slippa  flera  sddana  der 
Tiarrstreck  (laot  ds  nu  slippa  fleera  saona  dae  nastrek.)  '  let  us 
have  no  more  of  such  tricks ',  but  also  the  adverb  sd  (sao)  *  so ', 
(so-h*aer)  especially  being  always  used  in  speech  instead  of  the 
literary  sdlunda:  (han  taala  so  h*aer)= literary  han  talar 
sulunda,  *  he  speaks  in  this  way ' ;  (du  faor  into  joera  so  d-aer) 
'  you  mustn't  do  that  (so)  *. 

In  the  verbs  the  use  of  the  preterite  for  the  English  present 
in  such  exclamations  as  '  that's  true ! '  is  noteworthy.  The 
Swedes  always  say  det  var  sant  I  (-dae  va  sant),  det  var  lustigt 
(•dee  va  lustit)  '  that's  a  good  joke ! '  although  there  is  no  idea 
of  the  statement  applying  to  the  past  only.  Indeed,  a  Swede 
will  answer  such  an  exclamation  as  ('dae  va  besynnaZit)  *  that's 
strange ! '  with  (naei,  dae  ae  into  bes'ynna^it)  '  no,  it  is  not 
strange '. 

The  Swedish  prepositions  offer  many  very  remarkable 
features.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  make  compounds  of 
the  simple  prepositions,  especially  in  speech,  (ii)  '  in  *  being 
replaced  by  uti  (uutii*)  '  out-in',  (aav)  *  of '  by  (uutaa*f,  uutao'v) 
'  out-of ',  without  any  change  of  meaning  or  application,  as  in 
(en  uutaov  os)  'one  of  us'.  Others,  such  as  (uutae-'ftar) 
'  along ',  =  *  out-after ' ,  have  special  meanings.  '  up '  and  '  down ' 
are  expressed  by  uppfor  (upf oer)  = '  up-before  '  and  utfor 
(uutf oer)  = '  out-before ',  as  in  (upf oer  en  bakka)  '  up  a  hill ', 
(han  jik  uutfoe  ^rappona)  *  he  went  downstairs '.  In  the 
latter  word  the  idea  of  'descent'  is  implied  in  that  of 
'  forwards '. 

One  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  command  of  the  Swedish 
prepositions  lies  in  their  peculiar  specialization  of  those 
various  abstract   relations   which   in   English,   French,  and 
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German  are  all  generally  expressed  by  one  preposition, '  of ', 
'  de ',  or  *  von  ',  or,  in  English  and  German,  by  the  genitive. 
Thus  the  English  '  widow  of  .  .  .  '  is  expressed  in  Swedish  by 

*  widow  after  ...','  inhabitants  of  .  . . '  by  *  inhabitants  in  .  .  . ', 
etc.,  the  general  English  abstraction  being  split  up  into 
a  number  of  more  special  and  concrete  expressions  for  each 
relation.  In  the  first  of  these  two  phrases  the  genitive  is 
expressed  by  a  temporal,  in  the  second  by  a  local  pre- 
position. 

The  following  are  examples  ^ : 

hon  var  enka  efter  en  prest  (hon  var  seqka  sefter  en  prsest) 
'  she  was  a  clergyman's  widow ',  spar  efter  hulor  (spaor  eeftar 
kuulor) '  bullet-marks ',  egenskaperna  hos  en  prins  (eeganskaa- 
paTia  hos  en  prins)  '  the  qualities  of  a  prince ',  hon  dansade 
med  lekfullheten  hos  en  kattunge  (hon  dansado  rase  leekful- 
heetn  hos  en  katuqa)  'she  danced  with  the  playfulness  of 
a  kitten ',  invdnarne  i  staden  (invaonaiia  i  staan)  *  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town',  vdrden  i  huset  (Vaec^n  i  ^huusat)  'the 
master  of  the  house ',  drmen  pd  en  rock  ('serman  po  en  rok) 
'the  sleeve  of  a  coat',  jag  hade  rdkat  i  hd)iderna  pd  ett 
rofvareband  (ja  hadda  raokat  i  ^hsendana  po  et  reavarband) 
'  I  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  band  of  robbers ',  son  till  .  .  . 
(saon  till  .  .  .)  '  son  of  .  .  . ',  skdlet  till  .  .  .  ('shaelot  til  .  .  .) 
'  the  reason  oi  .  .  .\  en  hylla  med  bocker  (en  hylla  mse  'bakkor) 
'  a  book-shelf,  full  med  . . .  (full  mae  . . .) '  full  of  . . . ',  en  massa 
med  folk  (en  massa  mae  folk)  '  a  lot  of  people '.  (aaf )  may, 
however,  be  also  used  in  many  cases :  (saon  aav  .  .  .),  (en  massa 
aav  .  .  ,)}  The  same  specializing  tendency  in  other  cases 
where  the  genitive  is  not  employed  in  other  languages,  as  in 
att  do  ien  ajiiJcdom  (at  doo  i  en  shukdom) '  to  die  of  an  illness ', 
att  samtcda  i  olika  dmnen  (at  samtaala  i  oolika  semnan)  '  to 
converse  on  various  topics  '. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  colloquial  (and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
of  literary)  Swedish  is  its  frequent  use  of  adverbs  as  con- 
junctions.    Thus    (baest)  'best',   (baara)    'only',   (dae  foes^a) 

*  the  first ',  are  conjunctions  in  the  following  sentences :   bdstf 

'  Note  that  (hos)  »  French  '  chez  *,  (pao)  =  *  on ',  '  upon ',  (mie)  = '  with  \ 
'  Also  simply  (en  massa  folk). 
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jag  sj^rdng,  horde  jag  ett  rop  hakom  mig  (bsest  ja  sproq,  hoec?e 
ja  et  roop  baakD'm  msei)  '  as  I  ran  (as  I  best  could),  I  heard  a 
cry  behind  me ',  maten  gar  vdl  an,  hara  man  viste  hvad  man 
at  ('maatn  gaor  vael  *an,  baara  man  vista  vaa  man  aot)  *  the 
food  is  good  enough,  if  one  only  knew  what  one  ate  ',  jag,  soni 
tappade  hort  sjelflcdnslan,  bar  a  han  visade  sig  i  dorren  !  (jaa 
som  tappade  bo^  shselvcsenslan,  baara  han  viisado  saei  i  doen) 

*  I,  who  lost  my  self-confidence,  only  because  (as  soon  as)  he 
appeared  at  the  door!'  det  forsta  han  komvier  hem,  skat 
han  kora  Er  pa  dorren  (da  foes^a  han  ^kommar  'hem,  ska  han 
coera  eer  po  dcen)  *  as  soon  as  he  comes  home,  he'll  turn  you 
out  of  doors '.  So  also  (haelst)  '  especially '  comes  to  be  used 
in  the  sense  of  '  because ',  and  (sao)  '  so '  in  that  of  *  so  that ', 
which  is  also  expressed  by  the  full  (sao  at). 

The  conversion  of  prepositions  into  conjunctions  is  especi- 
ally interesting,  as  illustrating  the  origin  of  such  conjunctions 
as  the  English  for  from  the  OE.  for  9 dm,  (^e).  So  also  in 
Swedish  the  full  (foe  'da,e  at),  literary  derfore  att,  is  shortened 
first  into  (foe'cZae)  and  then  (in  certain  cases)  into  (fcer) :  jag 
forehrddde  henne  for  det  (att)  hon  forstort  bade  sin  och  min 
lycka  (ja  foerabrodda  haenna  foe-cZ*ae  hon  foes^oe^  baoda  sin  o 
min  lykka)  '  I  reproached  her  for  having  destroyed  both  her 
own  and  my  happiness',  han  var  ute  hos  oss,  for  som  jag 
handlar  i  boden,  sd  hade  jag  bjudit  honom  ut  (han  var  uuta 
hos  OS,  foe  som  ja  handlar  i  'boodan,  so  hadda  ja  bjuudit 
honnom  uut)  *  he  was  out  (in  the  country)  at  our  house,  for  as 
I  deal  at  his  shop,  I  had  invited  him  out '.  In  this  last  case 
the  literary  form  would  be  ty.     So  also  pa  det  att  (pao  'dae  at) 

*  in  order  that ',  and  (unda  xlae  at)  '  during  ',  are  shortened  by 
omitting  the  (at). 


SPECIMENS. 

The  following  phonetically  written  texts  will,  it  is  hoped, 
afford  sufficient  illustration  of  the  phonetic  structure  of  the 
language,  and  also  of  some  of  its  more  important  structural 
peculiarities — as   far  as  they  have  been  touched  on  in  the 
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preceding  sketch.  Want  of  space  has  prevented  me  from 
adding  the  ordinary  spelling  to  all  the  texts,  but  I  have 
throughout  given  the  spelling  of  those  words  that  seemed  to 
require  it  in  the  notes. 


A.    Colloquial  Sentences. 

In  the  following  sentences  I  have  tried  to  mark  the  stress 
with  some  minuteness.  (-)  before  a  word  indicates  want  of 
stress,  (•)  extra  stress — on  the  accented  syllable,  if  the  word 
is  polysyllabic,  as  in  (bevaara),  where  the  second  syllable  is 
supposed  to  have  more  stress  than  in  the  normal  (bevaara). 
(-)  before  a  word  containing  a  ()  reduces  the  latter  to  half- 
stress  (written  (:)  in  the  middle  of  a  word),  as  in  (-ij*eenom). 
A  preliminary  study  of  the  stress-marks  of  the  English 
translation  will  make  all  this  clear. 


-va  staor  'pao  ?     iqentiiq. 

-hon  -88  'loqt  -if Taon  'vakkar. 
-da)  -ae  braa  lessamt '  -at  -han  into 
-kan  komma  im'^orron.'^ 

-ja  hoppas  -ni  -maor  braa 
ia*'fton.  -v'aa  -ae  klokkan? 
klokkan  -ae  mykka.  -huuru  dax 
-kan  -ni  komma  im'^orron  ?  -ja 
-kan  into  komma  -foer  -aen 
klokkan  -h'alv  saex.  -ve  ^  -va  tiid 
-g*ao  ^tnogo(t)?  pres'iis  -t'ree 
kvat  -po  tuu.  -vi  -v*a(r)  -po 
spe(k)t'aakl0(t)  -i  tiisdax  fjofon 
daa*  S2cn.^  -ja  -har  into  set 
-honnom  -po  laeqo.  -vi  -har 
goo  tiid  -po  -OS.  vaa  -sb  -dae 
-foe  Jaatum  id*aa(g)?  -hu  Zaeqa 
'droio  -dae  -i'nnan  -vi  'hinnor 
•fram  ? 

-ja  -ska  -vaara  -i  staan '  -et 
-p'aar  vekkor.  -va  -ae  -dae  -foer 
folk  -som  boor  -i  'rummo(t)  naest 
-intil  mit  ?  -vaar  boor  -eer  vaen  ? 
-han   boor   -ve   dronniqg:aatan, 


-wh'ots  -dho  maeto  ?    nothiq. 

-shiiz  faa  -from  priti. 
-its  veri  taiosom  -dhot  -ii 
kant  kom  tom'oro. 

-ai  houp  -yaoo  'wel  tan 'ait? 
-wh'ot  -0  klok  -iz  -it?  -its  leit. 
-at  whot  taim  -kan  -yu  kam 
tam'oro  ?  -ai  kant  kam  -befaoa 
haf  -past  faiv.  when  -daz  -dhe 
•trein  gou  ?  kwaota  -ta  tuu 
pris'aisli.  -wii  -war  -et  -dhe 
thiatar  -on  tjuuzdi  faotnait.  -ai 
-h'aevnt  siin  -im  -fa  loq.  -wiiv 
plenti  -av  taim.  -wh'ots  -dhe 
dei  -av  -dha  manth  ?  hau  loq  -1 
-it  bii  -bif 'aoa  -wii  get  -dhaea  ? 


-ai  -shal  -b'ii  -in  -dha  taun  -a 
fyuu  wiix.  huu  -a  -dha  piipl 
-huu  liv  -In  -dha  rum  next 
main?  whaa  -daz  -yaoa  frend 
liv  ?  -hii  livz  -at  nambar  il'evn 


^  ledsamt. 
*  dflgar. 


»  iinorgon. 
^  sedan. 


»  vid. 
•  stad-en. 
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'huus8(t)  'niimro  aelva,  -t'vao 
trappor  op  (up). 

-h'a  -wi  -vaarit  uuta  -o  got  ? 
flytta  -ee  liitd  -aot  siidan  ;  -ja 
-har  inta  'rum  noog.  -til  klokkan 
tolv  '-h'innor  -vi  vael  *fram. 
nuu  -aB  -vi  franima  !  -ja  -ska  gao 
-po  -et  kaf'ee  -foer  -at  laesa 
tiidniqawa  :  -vil  ni  folja  'mae  ? 
-t'aa  'hiit  -et  -g'laas  vattn. 
vaarfoe  sproq  -du  -din  vaeg? 
-han  -aB  bo^bjuudn  ia*'fton. 

-ja  troo  -dad  knakkar  -po 
doe/^ ' :  stiig  'in  !  -han  fel  'uut 
-jeenom  'f8nstr8(t). 

-han  'stiigo  didit  'up  -om 
maowawa.'^  -han  raoka(d8)  -at 
falla  'ornk'nl  -po  gaatan. 

slao  'ii  -et  -g'laas  viin  -aot 
-h'SBnno. 

-han  braet  ''been9(t)  aov  ^  -saei. 
alia  'fanstor  -j'ik  ''sondar. 

-dae  'riqo  waogon  -po  klokkan : 
-s*ee  'aeftor  vem  -dae  ae. 

-ja  -m'aor  into  braa :  -ja  -har 
huuvudv:aerk.  -ae  into  -eer  hees- 
heet  'baetro  id*aa(g)?  naei,  -daen 
-ae  'saemro. 

-ja  -haddo  raet  roolit  -po 
'baalon.  -ja  tykto  -dae  -va 
traokit. 

faor  -ja  liito  bro8(d) !  faor 
-ja  bee  -eer  -at  raetta  -mii 
uuttaal  ? 

-han  'saeior^  alt  -som  'fallor 
-honnom  "in.  mins  -ni  va  -som 
haendo  -os  -i  'london  ?  -ja  'kom- 
mor  into  ih  *aog  -ot.  -ja  'caennor 
-honnom  -til  'namno(t).  nao(g)ra 
-av-hans  feel  -ae  sao  paotaa(g)liga 
-at  -man  into  -kan  -vaara  blind 
-foe  -dom.^ 

faor  -ja  taala  -ve  -eer  -et 
oogonblik?  taala  into  "om  -va 
-ni     nuu     hoe^        taala     -m 


kwiinstriit,    -on    -dho    sekond 
flaoo. 

-haev  -yu  -b'iin  aut  -for  -o 
waok?  muuv  -o  litl  -on  won 
said  ;  -ai  -h'aevnt  rum  -in 'of.  -ai 
sop'ouz  -wii  -shol  get  -dhaeo  -bai 
twelv.  'hiio  -wi  aa !  -aim 
gouiq  -tu  -0  kaefei  -to  riid  -dho 
peipoz  :  -wil  yuu  kom  tuu  ?  briq 
-mi  -0  glas  -ov  waoto.  whai  -did 
-yu  -ron  owei?  -hiiz  invaited 
•aut  -fa  ton -ait. 

-ai  thiqk  -dhez  somwon  nokiq 
-ot  -dho  daoo  :  kom  in  !  -hii  fel 
-au't  -ov  windo. 

-hii  gets  op  ooli  -ov  -o  maoniq. 
-hii  haepnd  -to  faol  daun  -in  -dho 
striit. 

paoor  out  -o  glas  -ov  wain 
-for  -0. 

-hii  brouk  -iz  leg. 
aol  -dho  windoz  -wo  broukn. 

somwon  -z  riqiq  -at  -dha  bel : 
sii  -h'uu  -it  iz. 

-aim  not  wel:  -aiv  got  -o 
hedeik.  iz  -nt  -yaoo  haosnis 
beto  tod'ei  ?  nou,  -its  waas. 

-ai  inj'oid  -mais'elf  -veri  wel 
-at  -dha  baol.     -ai  thaot  -it  slou. 

giv  -mi  -som  bred  !  -m'ei  -ai 
ask  -yu  -to  kar-ekt-maipronion- 
siei'shon  ? 

-hii  sez  -evre-thiq  -dhat  kamz 
-i'ntu  -iz  bed.  -d  -yuu  rim'emba 
-wh'ot  haepnd  -tu  -as  -in  landan? 
-ai  dount  rim'embor  -it.  -ai  nou 
-im  -bai  neim.  -s*om  -ov  -iz 
folts  -0  sou  evidant  -dhat  -yuu 
kant  -bi  blaind  -ta  -dham. 

-k*aen  -ai  spiik  -ta  -yu  -for  -a 
moumint  ?  dount  rip'iit  -wh'ot 
-yuuv  jost  haod.      -dyu    spiik 


1  dOiT-en. 
*  sager. 


morgnar-ne. 
dem. 


»  af. 
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svaenska  ?  mykko  liita  ;  -maen 
-ja  foBst'SLO  -n'aer  andra  -t'aala. 
-i  alia  'fal  'konimar  -ja  tilb-'aaka, 
-0  'saeiar  -eer  bund,  -ja  -bar  fot 
veeta  -t  -av  -min  broor.^  vista 
-ni  into  dae  ?     -joo  bevas ! 

-vaar  goo  -o  shynda  liita  :  -vi 
-bar  bi-ottom.'^ 

-daB  'hae  s^aor  -man  into  'laeqra 
uut  -mae ! 

-ni  -f'ao  Zaov  -at  -vaara  foes'ikti 
-n'ae  -wi  'aoka  skriskoi-.'  faor 
-ja  see  ?     naei,  -du  faor  inta  ! 

-ni  baer  -eer  mykke  dunit  aot. 

-ni  'kommar  just  laagom. 
skaffa  -maei  -en  caep  -som  -ae 
laagom  loq. 

•min  rok  behaavar  laagas. 
-vi  -bar  -b'aft  moqa  oolykkor, 
-maen  -dae  -b'lii*  noog  'baetra 
-mae  ^  'tiidn. 

sbyl  -eer  sbaelv  !  shyl  into  -po 
maei!  -vi  naens  inta  banna 
•haenna. 

uus:aekta,  -ja  'kommar-o  stoer ! 
als  inta.  -ja  -ae  raet  'glaad  -at 
-f 'ao  see  -eer.  nuu  faor  -ja  gao, 
a(d)jaa.  -ja  anskar  -eer  -en 
goo(d)  reesa.  haelsa  -so  mykka 
-til  ees  5ystar. 


swiidish  ?  veri  litl ;  -bat  -ai 
andast'aend  -when  adhaz  spiik. 
-an  -eni  keis  -ail  kam  baek  -an 
let  -yu  nou.  -ai  haad  -it  -fram 
-mai  bradha.  -didnt  -yu  nou 
dhaet  ?    yes,  -av  kaoas  ! 

pliiz  meik  'heist :  -wiar  -in 
-a  hari. 

-wan  kaant  staend  dhis  -eni 
loqga ! 

-yuw  -mas(t)  -bi  kaeafl  -when 
-yu  gou  aut  skeitiq.  mei  -ai 
sii  ?     nou,  -yu  -mei  not ! 

-yu  beh'eiv  veri  fuulishli. 

-yu  kam  jast  -at  -dha  rait  taim. 
get  -mi  -a  stik  -av  -dha  rait 
leqth. 

-mai  kout  won(t)s  mendiq. 
-wiiv  -h'aed  meni  misf'aocanz, 
-bat  -wii  houp  -fa  beta  taimz. 

bleim  yas'elf !  dount  bleim 
mii !  -wii  dount  laik  -ta  skould 
-a. 

-aim  af'reid  -aim  dist'aabiq 
-yu.  not -a 'taol.  -aim  veri  glaed 
-ta  sii  -yu.  -ai  mas(t)  'gou  nau, 
gud  bai.  -ai  wish  -yu  -a  pleznt 
jaani.  rim'emba  -mii  -ta  -yaoo 
sista. 


B.    Prose. 

As  it  is  as  impossible  in  Swedish  as  in  other  literatures  to 
find  a  connected  piece  of  prose  written  in  purely  colloquial 
language,  I  have  simply  chosen  the  most  suitable  of  the  texts 
I  have  by  me  written  out  phonetically,  and  have  cautiously 
substituted  the  colloquial  for  the  literary  forms,  either  in  the 
text  itself  or  the  notes — perfect  consistency  in  this  respect 
would  be  difficult  for  a  native,  and  is  impossible  for  a 
foreigner.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  reading  aloud  even 
such  a  prose  piece  as  this,  a  Swede  would  pronounce  most  of 


'  broder. 
•  blifver. 


2  bi&dtom. 
*  med. 


skridskor. 
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the  consonants  here  omitted,  such  as  the  (d)  of  (maed),  the  (t) 
of  (duktikt),  although  he  would  always  be  liable  to  fall  into 
the  colloquial  elisions. 

I  have  also  given  the  ordinary  spelling,  adding  occasionally 
the  strict  literary  forms,  some  of  which,  however,  such  as 
hafver  for  har,  are  never  written.  The  notes  to  both  texts 
will,  therefore,  exhibit  the  two  extremes  of  colloquialism  and 
archaism.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  utter  want  of 
consistency  in  the  dialogue,  the  genuine  spoken  forms  being 
only  occasionally  introduced  to  give  a  colloquial  flavour,  just 
as  Scotticisms  are  in  Burns's  poems  and  Scott's  novels.  Com- 
pare the  colloquial  tanker  ni  with  the  literary /oT/e'ji,  etc. 


Ofverste  Vegesack  var  under 
finska  kriget  1809  anforare  for 
en  lif-bataljon,  som  utgjordes  af 
Dalkarlar. 

En  dag  skulle  han  med 
den  intaga  en  skans,  och 
tilltalade  sitt  folk  pa  det  raska 
och  lifliga  satt,  som  ei  felar 
att  uppelda  ett  dessutom  af 
naturen  tappert  manskap. 
Dalkarlarne  gjorde  anfallet  med 
storsta  tapperhet,  men  motte  ett 
lika  kraftigt  motstandochblefvo 
med  forlust  tillbakakastade. 
Vegesack  samlade  ater  sitt  folk 
och  tilltalade  dem  salunda  : 

*  H()r  ^  pa,  gossar !  Vi  ha  '^ 
misslyckats  denna^  gang,  men 
icke  lar  ni  *  vilja  lata  piska  er  ^ 
af  ryssarne  i  dag  !  Utan,  tanker 
ni*  som  jag,  sa  skola  vi  nu 
dugtigt  tukta  dem  for  det^  de 
velat  tukta  oss.  Foljen  mig! 
Lat  oss^  gripa  oss  an,  och  jag 
svarar  er  for  att  vi  inom  en 
timme  ha  ^  skans  och  kanoner 


-89'V85^8  'fseisak  -va(r)  -undor 
finska  ''kriig8(t),  aada^on  'hundra 
niia,  anfoerara  -foer  -en  liiv- 
bataljioon  -som  uutjooc?8s  -av 
daalkaarar. 

-en  daa(g)  -skulla  -han  -mae 
daen  intaa(ga)  -en  skans,  -o 
tiltaala(d9)  -sit  folk  -po  -dae  raska 
-0  liivliga  saet  -som  -sei*  ^  feelar 
-at  upelda  -et  daesuutom  -av 
natuuw  'tappo^  manskaap. 
daalkaarawa  joof?9  anfall9(t)  -mae 
stoes^atapporheet,  -maen  motto  -et 
liika  kraftit  mootstond,  o  -bl'eev 
•mae  fceZ'ust  tilb'^aakakastada. 
''faeisak  samla(do)  'aoto  -sit  folk, 
-0  tiltaala(do)  -daem  ^  saolunda  ^ : 

'  -hoer  'pao,  gossar.  -vi  -har 
mislykkats  daenna  goq,*  -maen 
into  lae  -m  -vilja  -I'aota  piska 
-eer  -av  ryssawa  id'aa.  -uu'tan 
'taeqko  mi  -som  jaa,  -sao  -ska  -vi 
-nu  duktit  tukta  daem,  -foe  <?ae 
-di  -veelat  tukta  os.  folj  -maei. 
-I'aot  -OS  griipa  -os  'an,  -o  -ja 
svaarar  -eer  -f'oer  -at  -vi  -inom 
-en  timmo  -ha  skans  -o  kan'oonar 


1  horen. 

«  tanken  i. 

1  (inta). 

2  hafva. 

'  f(ir  det  att. 

2  (dom). 

3  denne. 

^  14tom. 

^  (-so  haer). 

*  laeren  i. 

9  hafva. 

*  (dsen  haer  'goqen) 

*  eder. 
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i   vara  hander.  Framat, 

marsch ! ' 

Men  ingen  man  i  hela 
troppen  rorde  sig. 

Ofversten  sag  sig  om  med 
stranga   blickar.  *Ja   sa,' 

sade  han  langsamt,  *jag  ser 
hur  det  ar.  Men  jag  skal  sSga 
er   hur^   det   blir.'^  Annu 

en  gang  kommenderar  jag 
framat,  och  den  fOrste,  som 
visar  tecken  till  olydnad  — 
skjuter  jag  ner.'  I  kannen 
alia  er  pligt,  och  jag  kanner 
min.     Framat,  marsch ! ' 

Men  troppen  rSrde  sig  icke. 

Ofversten  fattade  sin  pistol, 
sigtade  pa  en  man  i  forsta 
ledet  och  sk6t.  Denne  nedfoll 
d6d. 

Annu  en  gang  kommenderade 
ofversten  *  framat,  marsch  ! ' 
Alia  feljde. 

Anfallet,  som  skedde  med  en 
stormande  haftighet,  krOntes 
med    framgang.  Skansen 

erofrades  med  alia  kanoner, 
och  fangar  gjordes  till  ett  stOrre 
antal  an  de  anfallandes  voro. 
Segern  var  fuUkomlig. 

Men  i  Dalkarlarnes  trotsiga 
och  langsinta  sjalar  grodde 
bitterhet  och  hamndlust  mot 
den,  som  hade  dOdat  deras 
raska  kamrat,  och  som  med 
vald  hade  fOrt  dem  i  kampen. 

De  talade  mellan  sig  om  att 
hamnas,  om  att  dOda  deras* 
stranga  anfOrare.  Han  blef 
underrattad  derom,  kallade 
tillsammans  sitt  folk  och 
tilltalade  dem  sa : 

'Jag  h5r  att  ni  lur  vara 
onda  1)4   mig  for  det   att  jag 

*  hum. 

«  blifver. 
'  neder. 

*  irregular  for  sin. 


-i  -vaora  ''hfendar.  'framao't, 
•marsh  ! ' 

-maen  iqan  man  -i  heela 
'troppen  roerfo  -saei. 

9av9s<8n  saog  -saei  'om  -mae 
straeqa  blikkar.  *  -ja  sao,' 
saa(d9)  -han  loqsamt,  '-ja  seer 
-huu  -d2&  ae  ;  -maen  -j*a  -ska  sseia 
-eer  -huu  -c?aB  bliir.  -aen  nuu 
-en  -g'oq  kommand'eerar  -ja 
•framao't,  -o  -daen  foes^a  -som 
viisa  '^ekkon  -til^  oolyydnad 
'shuutor  -ja  neer.  -ni  'caennor 
alia  -eer  plikt,  -o  jaa  ''caennor 
min.     'framao't,  'marsh!* 

-maen  'troppon  roetio-saei  ikko. 

98V9S^9n  fatta(d9)  -sin  pist'ool, 
sikta(d9)  -po  -en  man  -i  foes^a 
'leed9(t),  -0  sh99t.  daenn9  needfol 
•d99d. 

-aen  nuu  -en  -g'oq  kommon- 
d'eera(d9)  99V9sten  'framao't, 
'marsh !     alia  f9ljd9. 

anfall9(t),  -som  sheddo  -mae  -en 
stormando  haeftigh'eet,  kr99nt9s 
-mae      framgoq.  'skanson 

aer99:vrad9s  -mae  alia  kan'oon9r, 
-0  foqar  joocZos  -til  -et  'stoerra 
antaal  -aen-di  anfalland9s-vooro. 
'seeg9n  -va(r)  fulk'omli. 

-maen  -i  daalkaarawas  trotsiga 
-ok  loqsinta  shaelar  grodd9  bit- 
t9rh:eet  -o  haemdlust  -moot  daen 
-som  -hadd9d99dat  -d'eeras  raska 
kamraat,  -o  -s'om  -mae  vol(d) 
-had  do  ioet  -daem-i  'kamp9n. 

-di  taala(d9)  -m'ellan  -saei  -om 
-at  haemnas,-om-at  dooda -d'eeras 
straeqa  anfoerara.  -han  -bleev 
underraettad  daero'm,'  kalla(d9) 
tils'^ammans  -sit  folk,  -o 
tiltaala(d9)  -daem  sao ' : 

'  -ja  hoer  -at  -n'i  -I'aer  -vaara 
onda  -p'O  -maei  -fa3  (/ae  (-at)  -ja 


te. 

(om  -at). 

(80  'haer). 
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skjutit   en    af    edra    kamrater,  i 
och  att  ni  tanker  pa  att  hSmnas. 
m   viil,    ni   skola^   fa    tillfalle 
dertill. 

Ni  vet  att  det  vanligen  star 
tvenne  poster  vid  mitt  talt. 
I  afton  afskedar  jag  dem,  och 
i  fjorton  dagar  sofver  jag  der 
om  natterna,  ensam,  utan 
poster.  Men  pa  bordet  vid  min 
sang  skola  ligga  tva  laddade 
pistoler.  Hvem  af  er,  som 
har  ^  lust  att  komma  och  slas(s) 
med  mig,  ar — valkommen.' 

Dalkarlarne  lyssnade  till 
detta  tal,  mOrka  i  hagen,  och 
tego. 

I  fjorton  natter  scf  ofversten 
obevakad,  midt  ibland  sin 
upproriska     tropp.  Ingen 

storde  bans  somn. 

Efter  detta  prof  f6ljde 
honom  bans  manskap  hvart 
ban  ville  och  var  honom 
tillgifvet  in  i  doden. 


shuutit  en  -av  -eera  kamr'aatar, 
-0  -at  -ni  'taeqkor-p'o  -at  haemnas 
-no  vael:  -ni  -ska  -f'o  tilfaella 
dae^il.^ 

-ni  veet  -at  -dee  vaanligon  stao 
^vaenna  poster  -ve  -mit  taelt. 
-i  afton  aavsheedar  -ja  -d'aem,  -o 
-i  fjofon  daar  ^saovor  -ja  daer 
-om  'naettewa  eensam  -iiutan 
poster,  -maen  -po  'boodo(t)  -ve 
-min  saeq  -ska  ligga  tvao  laddado 
pist'oolor.  vem  -av^  -ee  -s'om 
-ha  Zust  -at  komma  -o  slos  -mae 
-ni'aei  -ae  vaelkommon.' 

daalkaarawa  lysna(d9)  -til 
-d'aenna  taal,  moerka  -i  'baogon, 
-0  teeg. 

-i  fjo^on  'naettor  saov  oovos^on 
oobevaakad  mit  -ib'lan(d)  -sin 
uprooriska  trop.  iqon  stoedte 
-bans  somn. 

-aefto  -d'aetta  proov  foljdo 
-bonnom  -bans  manskaap  va^ 
-ban  villo,  -o  -va  -bonnom 
tiljiivit  in  -i  ''doodon. 


C.    Poetry. 

The  distinctness  and  rhythm  of  poetry  gives  it  an  especial 
value  to  the  phonetic  student.  I  have  therefore  added  the 
following  pieces,  although  they  do  not,  strictly  speaking, 
belong  to  the  spoken  language.  I  give  the  most  distinct 
pronunciation  possible,  even  adding  the  r  of  barn,  &c.,  as 
many  consider  that  it  ought  to  be  sounded  in  poetry. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  specimens  are  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  three  most  prominent  Swedish  poets.  It  may 
be  mentioned  that  Tegner  s  Floden  is  original  in  form  only, 
being  mainly  an  adaptation  from  a  poem  of  Goethe.  I  have 
chosen  it  partly  because  I  had  it  written  out,  partly  because 
it  is  as  good  a  specimen  as  any  of  Tegner's  harmony  and 
command  of  language. 


*  i  skolen. 
'  hafver. 


1  (til  -ot)  or  (te  -at). 
'  or  (uutaov). 
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''flooden  (taeqn'eer).* 


Vid  flodens  kalla  sitter  jag  och  stilla 
betraktar  himlabarnet,  nyfSdt  der. 
I  fj&llens  vagga  hvilar  iin  den  lilla, 
och  diar  molnet,  som  dess  moder  iir. 


Men  se  i  skogen  vJixer  gudasonen, 
och   drummer   redan   om   bedrifters 

larm. 
Han   gungar  solen  och  han  gungar 

mknen, 
med  evig  langtan  i  sin  unga  barm. 

Men    icke    trifs    han   under    furens 

grenar, 
ej  mellan  bergens  tranga  vaggar  mer. 
Hur  yr  han  jagar  efter  dalens  stenar  ! 
Hur  vild  han  hoppar  ifran  klippan 

ner ! 

Kom  med  !  Kom  med  !    Sa  till  hver 

back  han  talar, 
har  branner  solen,  dricker  sanden  er ! 
I  br5der,  kommen  !     Genom  fait  och 

dalar 
jag  for  er  alia  till  vart  ursprung  ner. 


Och  regnets  sOner  hOra  det  och  folja 
med  sorl  den  unge  afventyrarn  at. 
Likt  kungens  hjerta  svaller  hOgt  bans 

bSlja, 
ochskog  och  klippa  storta  i  hansstrat. 

Nu  ner  pa  slatten  stiger  segerhjelten, 
med   mOrkbla   haren,*hyllad   af  en 

hvar, 
Hans  ande  lifvar  de  forbranda  ftilten, 
Han  dOper  lander  med  sitt  namn— 

och  far. 


Och  skaldens  Sanger  till   bans  ara 

Ijuda 
och  skepp  och  manner  dra  mod  honom 

ban. 
Till  gast  de  rika  stader  honom  bjuda, 
och    blomsterangar    fatta    om    bans 

knan. 

Men  ej  de  balla  honom  qvar,han  hastar 
de  gyllno  torn,  de  rika  l^lt  f5rbi, 
och    hastar    oupphorligt,    tills    han 

kastar 
sig  i  sin  faders  famn,  och  dGr  deri. 


vid  'floodons  csella  'sitter  jag  ok  stilla 
bet'raktar  bimlabaamat,  nyyfot  daer. 
i  'fjsellans  vagga  viilar  aen  dsen  lilla, 
ok  diiar  'maolnot,  som  daes  mooder 
aer. 

maen  see  i  'skoogon  'veexor  guuda- 

saonon, 
ok  'drammor  reedan   om  bed-riftors 

larm. 
han    guqar    'soolen    ok    han    guqar 

maonon, 
maed  eevig  laeqtan  i  sin  uqa  barm. 

maen  ikka  triivs  han  'undor  'fuurons 

greenar, 
aei  mellan 'baerjons  troqavaeggarmeer. 
huur  yyr  han  jaagar  aefter  'daalans 

steenar ! 
huur  vild  han  hoppar  ifraon  klippan 

neer ! 

kom  'maed  !    kom  -maed  !   sao  til  vaar 

baek  han  taalar, 
haer 'braennor  'soolan,  'drikkor  'sandon 

eer ! 
ii  'broodar,  komman  !  jeenom  faelt  ok 

daalar 
jag  foer  eer  alia  til  vaort  uurspruq 

neer. 

ok  'raeqnats  'saanar  hoera  daet  ok  falja 
maed  saoW  daen  uqa  aevantyyrarn  aot. 
li(i)kt  'kuqans   jaerto   'svaellar  hokt 

bans  balja, 
ok  skoog  ok  klippa  stoerta  i  bans  straot. 

nuu  neer  po  'slaettan  'stiigar  seegar- 

jaeltan, 
maed  moerkblao  'haeren,  hyllad  av  en 

vaar, 
bans     anda    liivar    de     foerbraenda 

'faeltan, 
han  'daapar  '/sender  maed  sit  namn — 

ok  faar. 

ok  'skaldans  soqer  <il  hansaerajuuda, 
ok    shep    ok    'maennar    draa     mted 

honnom  haen. 
til  jaest    de   riika  'staedar   honnom 

bjuuda, 
ok  blomstaraeqar  fatta  om  hansknaen. 

maen  aei  do  holla  honnom  kvaar,  han 

hastar 
do  'jylne  toom,  rfe  riika  fa>U  foerb'ii, 
ok  hastar  oouph  'oeriik  t,  tils  han  kastar 
sig  i  sin  faadars  famn,  ok  doer  dearii. 


Tegn^r. 
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vaor^  land  (ruunobaerj).* 

vaor^  Zand,  vaor^  Zand,  vaorZ  fostorZand, 
juud  hekt,^  oo  dyyra  oordl 
aei  lyfts  en  hoeid  moot  himlans  rand, 
aji  saeqks  en  daal,  aei  sheljs  en  strand, 
meer  aelskad  a^n  vaor  bygd  i  noorfZ, 
aen  vaora  'faedors  joore?. 

vaor^  Zand  aer  fattikt,  skal  sao  blii 
foer  dsQU,  som  gul(d)  bej'aer. 
en  fraemliq  faar  os  stolt  foerb'ii ; 
maen  daetta  ''landot  aelska  vii, 
foer  OS  maed  mooar,  fjael  ok  shaer 
et  gul(d)land  dok  daet  aer. 

vi  aelska  vaora  strommars  bruus 
ok  vaora  baekkars  sproq, 
daen  moerka  ^skoogons  dystra  suus, 
vaor  shaerwanat,^  vaor^  sommarjuus, 
alt,  alt,  vad  haer  som  syyn,  som  soq 
vaor^  jaerZa  roer^  eng'oq. 

haer  striddos  vaora  'faedors  sZriid 
maed  taqko,  svaercZ  ok  ploog, 
haer,  haer,  i  klaar  som  muulon  tiid, 
maed  lykka  haor^Z,  maed  lykka  bliid, 
daet  finska  'folkots  jaerZa  sloog, 
haer  baars  vaad  daet  foercZ-roog. 

vem  taeljdo  vael  de  striidors  faal, 
som  daetta  folk  bes'tood, 
dao  'kriigat  root  fraon  daal  til  daal, 
dao  ''frostan  kom  maed  ''huqrons  kvaal, 
vem  maetto  alt  daes  spilda  blood 
ok  alt  daes  taolamood? 

ok  daet  vaar  haer  <Zaet  'bloodot  float, 
jaa  haer  foer  os  daet  vaar, 
ok  daet  vaar  haer  sin  froeid  daet  njaat, 
ok  daet  vaar  haer  sin  suk  daet  jaat, 

Kuneberg.  ^  Ijud  liOgt.  '  stjenienatt 
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daet  folk  som  vaora  boer(?or  baar 
loqt  foera  vaora  daar. 

haer  aer  os  juuvt,'  haer  aer  os  got, 
haer  aer  os  alt  besh'aer^ ; 
huur  oodet  kastar  sen  vaor  lot, 
et  land,  et  fostor^and  vi  fot, 
vaad  fins  po  'jooreZon  meera  vaer^ 
at  hollas  dyyr<  ok  caer^?'^ 

ok  haer  ok  haer  aer  e^setta  land, 
vaor<  98ga  seer  dadt  haer; 
vi  kunna  straekka  uut  vaor  hand 
ok  viisa  glat^  pao  shoo  ok  strand 
ok  saega :   see  daet  'landot  daer, 
vaor^  fostorfend  daet  aer. 

ok  ioerdQS  vii  at  boo  i  glans 

bland  guldmaoln  i  daet  blao, 

ok  bleev  vaor^  Ziiv  en  shaerwodans, 

daer  ^aor  sei  jaats,^  daer  5uk  aei  fans, 

til  daetta  arma  land  aend'ao 

vaor  Zaeqtan  skullo  stao. 

00  land,  du  'tuusan  shaoars'  /and, 
daer  50q  ok  trooheet  bykt, 
daer  'Ziivats  haav  os  jet*  en  strand, 
vaor  foorw^iids  land,  vaor  framtiids  land, 
vaar  foer  din  fattigdom  aei  shykt, 
vaar  frit,  vaar  glat,  vaar  <rykt ! 

din  blomniq,  sluuten  sen  i  knop, 

skal  moogna  uur  sit  tvoq  ; 

see,  uur  vaor  caer?eek  skal  gao  op 

dit  juus,'  din  glans,  din  froeid,  dit  hop, 

ok  'haagra  kliqa  skal  en  goq 

vaor  fostarZ[©n(d)ska  soq. 


Ijuft. 

2  kart. 

»  gladt. 

gOts. 

»  sjOars. 

«  gett  =  gifvit. 

Ijus. 

4 
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'naekkon  (staqn'eeljus).* 

'kvaellons  gul(d)maoln  fsestet  kransa, 
aelvorwa  po  'aeqan  dansa, 
ok  dsen  blaadbekragnta  'naekkan 
jiigan  roer  i  silvarbaekkan. 

liitan  pilt  bland  'strandons  piilar 
i  vioo'lans  oqa  viilar,'^ 
''klaqon  hoer  fraon  caellans  'vatten, 
roopar  i  daen  stilla  'natten: 

*arma  gubbe,  vaarfoer  speela? 
kan  daet  smaer^orwa  foerci'eela? 
frit  du  skoog  ok  mark  mao  liiva, 
skal  guts^  baarn  dok  aldrig  bliiva! 

paaradiisots  maonsheensnisettor, 
'eedons  blomstorkroonta  slaBttor, 
'juusets  seqlar  i  daet  hooga, 
aldrig  skaodar  dsem.  dit  99ga.' 

taorar  gubbons  anleet  sholja, 
need  han  ''dyykor  i  sin  b8lja 
jiigan  tystnar.     aldrig  ''naekkon 
speelar  meer  i  silv8rba?kkon. 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  is  the  result  of  a  seven  months'  study  of 
Swedish  in  Upsala,  for  which  I  was  prepared  by  a  previous 
study  at  home.  The  contrast  was  very  instructive,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  a  thorough  knowledge  even  only  of  the 
elementary  sounds  of  a  language  can  never  be  acquired 
without  a  stay  in  the  country  itself.  My  work  at  Swedish 
was  only  part  of  a  contemplated  practical  study  of  all  the 
living  Teutonic  languages,  as  the  basis  of  a  comparative 
grammar  with  which  I  hoped  to  supplement  Grimm.     I  had, 

^  Stagnelius.  ^  ^ga  hvilar.  ^  Guds. 
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however,  been  forced  to  abandon  this  ambitious  scheme  long 
before  I  was  in  a  position  to  visit  Sweden,  and  when  I  have 
worked  up  the  scraps  I  have  been  able  to  pick  up  during  my 
few  weeks'  stay  in  Denmark  and  Holland,  together  with  the 
results  of  my  home  study  of  Icelandic,  and  of  my  (compara- 
tively speaking)  tolerably  sound  elementary  knowledge  of 
German  and  Swedish,  into  a  sketch  of  the  sound-changes 
which  have  formed  the  living  languages,  I  shall  henceforth 
devote  myself  to  English.  Meanwhile,  it  is  as  well  to  publish 
part  of  the  material  for  the  study  of  living  Swedish,  collected 
with  some  labour,  and  otherwise  quite  unaccessible  to  non- 
Swedes,  on  the  chance  of  its  being  useful  to  others,  especially 
English  students,  to  whom  the  Neo-Scandinavian  languages, 
practically  representing,  as  they  do,  the  middle  stage  of 
English,  are  of  especial  value. 

Economy  of  space  has  obliged  me  not  only  to  abstain  from 
all  historical  comment  and  comparison  with  the  cognates 
(except  in  a  very  few  instances),  but  has  also  excluded  the  full 
word  lists  which  I  hoped  to  add.  I  have,  however,  bestowed 
all  the  more  care  on  the  choice  of  the  examples,  and  have 
facilitated  their  study  in  every  way  I  could  think  of,  by 
adopting  the  simplest  notation  I  could  contrive,  and  by 
adding  the  nomic  spelling  and  English  translation  in  nearly 
every  case. 

I  venture  to  hope  that  my  account  of  the  sounds  will  be 
found  useful  even  to  Swedish  phoneticians,  as  it  supplies  what 
has  hitherto  been  wanting — a  detailed  comparison  of  the 
Swedish  with  the  general  European  sounds.  Phonology 
without  comparison  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  being  a  foreigner  are  partly  counterbalanced  by  the 
advantage  of  being  forced  to  observe  and  systematize,  and 
also  of  having  a  special  knowledge  of  individual  sounds.  It 
is  certain,  for  instance,  that  no  English  observer  would  ever 
have  found  tlie  English  (wh)  in  any  of  the  Swedish  dialects, 
as  has  actually  been  done  by  some  Swedish  phoneticians.  I 
have  myself  learnt  much  from  the  observations  of  foreign 
students  on  English  pronunciation.  My  physiological  analysis 
is,  of  course,  based  on  my  imitations  of  native  pronunciation, 
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and  although  my  attempts  were  greatly  aided  by  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  such  acute  observers  as  LefHer,  J.  A.  A., 
and  Noreen, — I  was,  for  instance,  ignorant  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  inverteds  till  I  became  acquainted  with  their  obser- 
vations,— I  have  always  exercised  an  independent  judgement. 

In  spite  of  the  care  I  have  taken  to  ensure  accuracy,  I 
cannot  hope  to  have  escaped  without  many  errors,  and  I 
shall  be  very  thankful  for  any  corrections.  I  am,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  prepared  to  find  perfectly  correct  state- 
ments of  mine  impugned  occasionally.^ 

The  following  are  the  books  I  have  found  most  useful : 

Weste:  Svenskt  och  Fransyskt  Lexicon.  2  vols.  Stock- 
holm, 1807.     (Still  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary.) 

Dalin :  Svensk  Handordbok.  Stockh.,  1868.  (For  general 
purposes.) 

Sunden :  Svensk  Spraklara.    3de  upplagan.    Stockh.,  1875. 

There  is  a  bad  Swedish  grammar  in  English  by  May,  and 
a  bad  Svensk- Engelsk  Handordbok  by  Oman.  A  list  of 
phonetic  treatises  is  given  in  Noreen^s  Fryksdals-mdlets 
Ljudldra  (Upsala,  1877). 

I  have  finally  to  express  my  thanks  to  my  many  friends  in 
Sweden  who  helped  me  with  advice  and  information  during 
my  stay  at  Upsala,  especially  Messrs.  Erdmann,  Stjernstrom, 
and  Lundell,  together  with  Prof.  Storm,  of  Christiania. 

1  I  once  met  a  Swede  who  quite  laughed  at  my  assertion  that  vagnen  is 
often  pronounced  (Vaqon). 


RUSSIAN   PEONUNCIATION ' 

The  following  sketch  of  Russian  pronunciation  is  the  result 
of  a  careful  study  with  a  native  of  Moscow.  The  only  aid 
I  have  had  beyond  the  ordinary  grammars  is  Boehtlingk's 
Beitrdge  zur  i^ssischeti  grammatih  (Melanges  Russes,  ii.  1, 
St.  Petersb.  1851),  which  has  been  a  great  help,  although  the 
St.  Petersburg  pronunciation  he  describes  appears  to  differ 
considerably  from  that  of  Moscow.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  of  my  observations  are  also  opposed  to  the  statements 
of  the  grammars  generally,  which  is  probably  due  partly  to 
difference  of  dialect,  partly  to  the  usual  conservatism  of 
grammarians. 

I  am  fully  conscious  that  mine  is  a  very  inadequate  study 
of  an  exceptionally  difficult  sound-system,  but  I  have  been 
able  to  make  some  additions  to  our  knowledge,  and  have, 
I  hope,  stated  with  greater  precision  than  before  what  was 
already  known,  as  well  as  what  is  self-evident  to  any  trained 
phonetician.  The  language  is  so  interesting  phonetically, 
representing,  as  it  does,  in  its  extraordinary  development  of 
every  kind  of  assimilation  what  was  probably  an  earlier  stage 
of  many  other  languages  as  well,  that  any  contribution  such 
as  the  present,  however  imperfect,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  some 
value  to  comparative  philologists. 


*  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1877-9,  pp.  648-60. 
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Vowels. 


I 

I 

[ 



3 

c 

X 

1 

J 

Diphthongs  :  i^i ;  Tx ;  lo,  [x  ;  Ix ,  Jx. 

The  only  Russian  vowel  that  offers  any  special  difficulty  is 
the  LI,  first  correctly  identified  by  Bell  as  T.  It  is  still  de- 
scribed by  foreign  phoneticians  as  a  combination  of  it-position 
of  the  tongue  with  i-position  of  the  lips,  which  would  give 
1,  not  T.i 

Consonants. 


—      e,  c 

i 

(D,  O 

(1)1 

— 

e,  2 

8,  S 

— 

>,  > 

—            8 

1 

CO 

— 

— 

1 

L 



1 

— 

— 

r 

—     Q,  a 

ffl,  Q 

— 

OJ,  o 

— 

— 

D,  D 

— 

— 

^  See  Storm's  Engelsk  Filologi,  p.  24  (Kristiania,  3879).  Bell's  successful 
identification  of  this  sound  is  the  more  remarkable  as  being  based  entirely  on 
Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  pronunciation,  acquired  by  a  casual  hearing  of 
a  Russian  whom  he  chanced  to  meet  (as  I  learn  from  Dr.  Murray  himself). 

1504  G  er 

o 
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Palatalized  :  (D^ ;  sa,  s^  ;  >\  >\     fa.     q\,  qa  ;  o\  0\- 

Rounded :  a  ;  >o,  >{».     fo.     ao,  ao ;  do,  do. 

There  are  other  shades  of  sound,  due  to  assimilation. 

The  following  key-words  will  exemplify  the  elementary 
sounds,  and  also  show  their  correspondence  with  the  Russian 
letters,  and  the  Revised  Visible-Speech  and  Broad  Romic 
symbols  I  employ — the  latter  only  occasionally. 

Vowels. 

he 

ratch 

on 

ight 

icrs 

his 

oup 

louse 

;ive ! 

ood 

Russian 

Irink ! 

ihew ! 

hy 

Note  that  e  and  t  are  both  initially  (or  after  a  vowel)  (ti[ 
((d[),  3  being  simple  [.  i,  v  =  h.  fl  only  as  the  second  element 
of  diphthongs.  Initial  ii  is  sometimes  ml.  Initial  ji,  lo  =  (d3, 
(dI.  e  sometimes  =  (oj,  and  then  often  written  e.  a  is  a 
shortened  ia,  and  lo  a  shortened  iou,  the  Russian  y  being 
a  shortened  ov  (Greek  ov). 


3 

a 

OHa 

she 

3t3 

an-a 

I 

8 

HaCH 

watch 

D2XS-T 

tshos-y 

I 

y 

CUHTj 

son 

Sll 

syn 

I 

i 

BHJ^, 

sight 

>\Lu 

vit 

[ 

e 

eH 

hers 

<^[a)-} 

jejo 

C 

ffj 

3T0 

this 

Co} 

feto 

1 

u 

cyiTL 

soup 

sId 

sup 

J 

o 

^^OM-L 

house 

ojjp 

dom 

C^x 

ai 

;iafi 

give! 

Q3]X 

dai 

It 

yi 

,106pLltt 

good 

©JdcdTx 

dobryi 

lo) 

ij 

pyccKifi 

Russian 

(dIsqaIct) 

ruskij 

[X 

ei 

noii 

drink ! 

o\[i 

pei 

ix 

ui 

acyfi 

chew ! 

ell 

zhui 

u 

oi 

TBOft 

thy 

d>j>Jj: 

tvoi 

e 
c 

G 

(») 
o 


X 
X 

.) 

c 
r 


Wi\    r(j) 


Kor;ia 

xoiy 

xy'^o 

n 

optxii 

I)a,i'L 

uai)L 


Consonants. 

when 

I  wish 

badly 

I 

nuts 

glad 

emperor 


c3d21 
gIojJ 

]CDA  [of 
DS](DA 


kaghda 
xat'shu 
xudo 

areci 
rat 

tsarj 
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8 

I 

naoKa 

stick 

Djea] 

pa^ka 

COh 

1 

KJnOTB 

key 

aooloe 

klutsh 

e 

zh 

acena 

wife 

eCT3 

zhaen-a 

z 

sh 

Ayma 

soul 

®le-] 

dush-a 

s 

z 

saBxpa 

to-morrow 

8]>OCd3 

zaftra 

s\ 

z(j) 

3HMa 

winter 

SAfr-S 

zim'a  ^ 

s 

s 

HacT. 

us 

i]s 

nas 

s^ 

s(j) 

rycB 

goose 

a{>is\ 

g^j 

> 

V 

Ba(?L 

you 

>]s 

vas 

>^ 

v(j) 

BH/l,-!! 

sight 

>\Ld 

vit 

> 

f 

KpOBT, 

roof 

acDj> 

krof 

>^ 

f(j) 

KpOBb 

blood 

a<D}>A 

krofj 

L^ 

N 

He 

not 

i^C 

Nse 

If 

n 

OHTj 

he 

J'' 

on 

F 

m 

HaMt 

us 

T3r 

nam 

F^ 

m(j) 

HaMii 

by  us 

^]r^l 

nami 

a 

g 

Hora 

foot 

-^M 

nag-a 

a^ 

g{j) 

canorn 

boots 

s]d]q'\L 

sapag-i 

a 

k 

KaKB 

how 

a]a 

kak 

a^ 

k(j) 

pyKH 

hands 

(dIqaI 

ruki 

ffiH 

D 

mifl 

uncle 

ffiJcD] 

DaDa 

Qi- 

T 

MaiL 

mother 

r]Q 

maT 

©h 

d 

M 

yes 

^3 

da 

Dh 

t 

6paTL 

brother 

d<d3o 

brat 

D 

b 

6a6a 

old  woman 

d333 

baba 

D^ 

b(j) 

oGtji^h 

dinner 

3o•^Co 

ab'aet 

D 

P 

Ilacxa 

Easter 

d3sc3 

pasxa 

D^ 

P(j) 

necoKL 

sand 

D^Cs•Ja 

pses-ok 

The  following  consonant-groups  are  represented  by  single 
letters  in  Russian :  m  202  (shtsh),  t  uz  (tsh),  i^  OS  (ts).  ^  and 
e  both  =  >  (f). 


QUANTITY 

Vowel -quantity  is  indistinctive,  accented  vowels  being 
generally  half-long,  before  combined  as  well  as  single  con- 
sonants :  s3*o  (ca,TB) '  garden',  gen.  s]^m],  023*so3-  (nacTo)  *  often '. 

>   (zj)  would  =  8(0. 
Gg2 
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There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  shorten  final  accented  vowels 
in  polysyllables :  aj]D'CDj  (^oCpo)  '  well  \  The  diphthongs  have 
their  vowels  short. 

Double  consonants  occur,  as  in  the  name  ]ii]  (AHHa),  also 
long  consonants,  as  in  sn[CDDS[F  (ex  cepjmeMT.)  'with  anger'. 
Written  double  consonants  are  often  pronounced  single,  as 
dcd3>*^CsJ^  (npo(|)eccop'L),  sId-oJd]  (cy66oTa)  '  Saturday  '. 

STRESS 

The  stress  may  be  on  any  syllable,  and  is  generally  evener 
than  in  English,  though  it  often  comes  out  very  strongly. 
Stressless  vowels  often  change  their  quality  according  to 
fixed  laws,  as  in  the  change  of  J  before  a  stress-syllable  to  ], 
aojejaoje  (kciokci-l)  '  bell ',  having  its  plural  a38]a38-]  (icojioKcia). 
Stressless  3  preceded  by  palatals  (and  palatalizeds)  or  blade- 
points  (e,  2)  becomes  mixed,  and  if  preceded  and  followed  by 
palatals  it  becomes  the  front  [.  These  changes  are  described 
l:>elow. 

INFLUENCE 
(A)  Vowel  on  Consonant. 

Palatalization. — The  front  vowels  I,  [,  ([)  communicate 
their  own  front  articulation  to  most  preceding  consonants,  but 
in  various  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  consonant. 

(J),  8,  S,  >,  >,  F,  D,  D  simply  arch  the  tongue  into  the  £- 
position  ( =  (D^),  or,  in  other  words,  anticipate  an  x,  but  without 
otherwise  modifying  their  original  aiticulations.  The  lip  and 
front  movements  being  entirely  independent  of  one  another, 
it  is  easiest  to  begin  with  such  a  combination  as  If\1,  main- 
taining the  x-position  throughout.  Then  try  r\L,  by  bringing 
the  tongue  into  the  x-position  simultaneously  with  the  closure 
of  the  lips.  Lastly,  r\]  (mh)  and  3^^^,  observing  that  they 
sound  almost  (mja)  and  (aimi)  to  an  unaccustomed  ear,  the 
(i)-effect  being  due  to  the  palatal  off-  and  on-glide  respectively. 
If  the  off-glide  in  F^3  were  dwelt  upon,  we  should  have  full 
F^(T>3  or  F\x3,  according  to  the  degree  of  closeness.  In  the  lip 
stops  the  glide  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  audible  palatali- 
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zatiou,  the  x-positioii  iu  dnI  not  being  heard  till  the  lips  are 
opened  to  form  the  vowel.  In  <i)\,  s^  and  s\  the  palatalization 
seems  to  move  the  original  point  and  blade  positions  some- 
what forward. 

0\  a^  seem  to  be  the  same  sounds  as  the  older  English  in 
sfcy,  guard,  =  Qh,  Qy  with  simultaneous  CD,  Q  (m^,  qh  ?),  the  back 
element  predominating. 

c  becomes  full  o  before  front  vowels  (o^?).  As  e  never 
occurs  before  vowels,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  palatalized.  In 
those  dialects  (the  St.  Petersburg  of  Boehtlingk,  for  instance) 
which  have  palatal  e,  it  is  probably  buzzed  <dh. 

The  palatalization  is  carried  out  most  fully  with  the  point 
nasal  and  stops,  whose  place  of  stoppage  is  shifted  back  en- 
tirely to  the  outer  front  i-position,  both  consonant  and  vowel 
in  Lt-L,  ffii-I,  Qhl  being  apparently  formed  exactly  in  the  same 
place,  the  point  of  the  tongue  not  being  employed  at  all. 

CO  does  not  follow  this  analogy,  and  the  consonant  of  col 
is,  in  fact,  identical  with  that  of  French  U,  being  simply  an 
approximation  to  co\,  that  is,  English  point  co  (only  dental) 
formed  with  a  simultaneous  approach  to  the  palatal  position. 
The  explanation  of  co  before  palatal  vowels  not  having  de- 
veloped into  full  CO  (Italian  gl)  must  probably  be  sought  in  the 
pronunciation  of  original  co  before  back  vowels  as  the  pure 
back  8.  It  is  evident  that  the  wide  divergence  between  8  and 
CO  made  any  further  differentiation  superfluous.  The  earlier 
distinction  was  probably  co],  co\I  (perhaps  even  col),  parallel 
to  t],  lL,  the  palatalization  of  the  one  being  almost  entirely 
dropped  when  the  other  was  exaggerated  to  8  through  co( 
or  coj). 

This  gutturalizing  of  co  seems  to  be  paralleled  by  a  ten- 
dency to  change  cdi  into  a  before  back  vowels.  If  this  ever 
becomes  general,  we  may  expect  to  see  (i>\L  sinking  to  cul. 

8  and  2  are  not  palatalized,  even  when  written  so,  as : 
CDlej;  (pyaa>e)  *  gun ',  FPlie  (Mtmn.)  *  mouse  ^  l^iuz  (hoil)  '  night '. 
Boehtlingk,  however,  expressly  includes  &\  z\  &c.,  in  his  list 
of  elementary  sounds. 

DS(;-  is  also  not  palatalized,  as  in  DS[;cDaJ>3■>^  (n,epKOBB) 
'church',      m-   occurs   only  in   foreign    words,   and   is   pro- 
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nounced  with  T,  as  in  osl^a  (aimKi.) « zinc ',  DsT(i>aj>ico  (uHpKy.ib) 
'  compasses '. 

The  modifiers  x  and  l  originally  denoted  a  back  and  a 
front  vowel  respectively,  the  former  being  occasionally  ex- 
pressed by  0,  the  latter  by  6,  which  makes  it  probable  that 
they  represented  i  and  f,  which  were  not  dropped  till  the 
X  had  palatalized  its  preceding  consonants,  1  and  I  being 
retained.  When  3,  i,  }  ^^^  preceded  by  'soft'  consonants, 
they  are  written  a,  lo,  e  (e).  Conversely,  when  a  *  hard '  con- 
sonant is  followed  by  a  front  vowel,  !>  is  placed  between  them. 

The  following  table  will  exemplify  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  between  the  consonants  and  the  vowels  which  follow 
them  are  expressed : 


PII 

pe 

pa 

py 

po 

PH 

PK) 

pe 

CD^I 

CJ)^[ 

«3 

(1)1 

<i)J 

(D\] 

Cl)^l 

(D'lJ 

.111 

.le 

:ia 

:iv 

:io 

:iH 

JIK) 

aS 

col 

ooC 

8] 

8i 

Bj 

0=3 

col 

coj 

cu 

ce 

C<1 

^•y 

CO 

CH 

CK) 

ci? 

saI 

S^C 

s] 

si 

s} 

s^3 

SAl 

84 

BU 

BG 

Ba 

By 

BO 

BH 

BIO 

BC 

>^l 

H 

>] 

>ol 

>»} 

>^3 

>Ai 

>^J 

HI! 

HO 

Ha 

Hy 

HO 

IW 

HH) 

HC 

lI 

a 

^3 

ih 

^J' 

i^3 

Lb 

4< 

Mil 

Me 

Ma 

MV 

MO 

MJI 

MIO 

Me 

faI 

P^C 

^i 

f^Ij 

FOj-J 

pn3 

f\1j 

^^J. 

im 

KO 

Ivil 

KV 

KO 

KH 

KK) 

Ke 

mf 

H 

a] 

aj>l 

OP} 

a^3 

qnI 

aAj 

TU 

TO 

xa 

T\ 

TO 

TH 

TKJ 

K" 

Qf 

qC 

0] 

Di 

oj 

o3 

Ql 

oj 

nu 

ue 

na 

"y 

HO 

HH 

UK) 

uc 

DAf 

D^C 

d3 

DOl 

DOj 

D^3 

D^i 

DNj 

Rounding. — The  influence  of  rounded  vowels  on  some  pre- 
ceding consonants,  which  assume  the  back-round  quality  of  a 
weak  E.  tu,  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  noticed. 
It  is  most  marked  with  c,  which  before  the  two  round  vowels 
becomes  c  {  =  cf>):  cl,  c}.     In  foIj,  foJj  the  u-quality  is  dis- 
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tinctly  heard  in  the  consonant  itself.  In  ap},  o^h  Doj,  doJ 
only  the  off-glide  is  heard,  which  sounds  like  a  half -suppressed 
3,  so  that  the  unaccustomed  ear  is  apt  to  hear  a&3  alternately 
as  ko  and  kwo.  It  will  be  observed  that  only  back  and  lip 
consonants  are  rounded  in  this  way.  8  has  itself  so  much  of 
the  i6-quality  that  the  difference  between  8}  and  s^}  is  hardly 
perceptible. 

The  mixed  I  has  the  same  influence  (pointing  to  an  earlier 
f  ?),  so  that  >{)I,  foTj,  dj>I  have  a  slightly  diphthongal  effect — 
to  a  foreign  ear  something  like  ui. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  influences  are  backward  only ; 
while  XH  and  xy  become  ol  and  cl,  iix  and  yx  remain  Ic  and 
Ic  (although  the  i  does  communicate  a  little  of  its  rounding 
to  the  following  c). 

(B)  Consonant  on  Vowel. 
(a)  backwards. 

These  influences  were  first  fully  brought  out  by  Boehtlingk 
(pp.  54  foil,  of  his  essay),  who  has  shown  that  [  before  a 
palatal  or  palatalized  is  always  narrowed  to  [.  Thus  em. 
necessarily  =  [i  and  ens,  ghh  =  [l,  [lI.  In  the  last  example 
the  final  I  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  narrowing,  but  it  can 
only  do  so  through  the  l.  If  a  front  vowel  fails  to  palatalize 
a  preceding  consonant,  an  [  preceding  that  consonant  remains 
wide,  as  in  acD\[DaAl  (iq)'feinvH)  '  strong '  pi.  (B.,  p.  64). 

There  is  no  parallel  change  of  J  to  },  as  might  be  expected, 
the  J  of  JQ'^Jl  (oiohb)  '  fire ',  for  instance,  being  as  wide  as  in 
Jl  *  he'.  The  influence  here  seems  to  be  rather  that  of  drawing 
the  position  forwards  in  the  direction  of  \,  which  is  still  clearer 
in  the  case  of  ],  ohh  being  ]hl*I.  So,  also,  apparently  with  i. 
Boehtlingk  also  asserts  that  I  is  modified  by  a  following 
palatal,  which  I  am  unable  to  appreciate. 

The  X  of  the  diphthongs  has  the  same  influence  on  its 
vowel,  as  pointed  out  by  Boehtlingk,  efl  being  necessarily  [x, 
aft  being  3^x,  &c. 

(b)  forwards. 

Palatalization. — A  palatal  consonant  has  a  tendency  to  draw 
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forward  the  following  vowel,  thus  en,  cio,  ce  are  generally  s\]^, 
saIh,  s^}l•,  different  from  the  vowels  of  s3,  si,  s}. 

The  3'-  varies  but  little,  but  the  other  two  are  very  fluctu- 
ating. CH)  is  sometimes  almost  pure  s^l,  and  sometimes  the  i 
is  advanced  almost  to  1.  The  J  is  often  full  \,  and  sometimes 
becomes  almost  pure  front  {.  After  co  the  full  back  positions 
are  generally  retained,  .iio  being  full  col.  The  advance  seems 
to  be  most  marked  in  >^3■  (often  >^{),  a  combination  which 
only  occurs  in  words  of  foreign  origin,  w  and  e  are  the 
nearest  approaches  that  Russian  has  to  the  f  and  -f,  {  of 
foreign  languages,  Sue  being  expressed  by  cio,  and  GotJte  by  reie. 

Unaccented  a  often  weakens  its  vowel  to  [,  as  in  (nOoJO)} 
(a,^po)  'ball',  (D[FZ'DziQ  (hmdhuicl)  'coachman',  which  [  is 
narrowed  before  palatals,  as  in  ffi[>A[Q  (,TeBaTi>)  '  nine '. 

Blade-points  — e  and  z  often  change  a  following  unaccented 
3  into  the  mixed  j,  as  in  oexsi  (^acy)  '  watch '.  They  modify 
I  in  a  very  peculiar  way,  by  communicating  to  it  something 
of  their  own  blade-point  position,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
being  turned  up  and  slightly  retracted,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  writing  aln,  &c.  They  seem  to  affect  [  similarly, 
though  not  so  markedly. 

Nasalizing. — The  (back-)  round  vowels  and  T  are  nasalized 
by  a  preceding  nasal :  ih,  i}i,  tTj  ;  roij,  pj>Jj,  f^I). 

(C)   Consonant  on  Consonant  (Palatalization). 

A  palatal  consonant  often  palatalizes  a  preceding  one. 
This  influence  is  difficult  to  observe  with  accuracy,  and  is 
not  generally  indicated  in  the  Russian  spelling.  It  is  most 
general  in  the  case  of  m,  q,  which  seem  generally  to  palatalize 
a  preceding  s  or  s,  as  in  8^ffi[s^  (3,itcL)  'liere',  ^[s^Q  (uiecib) 
'  six '.  s  is  also  palatalized  before  l  in  s\ij[Q  (cntrt)  '  snow  *. 
The  weakest  influence  seems  to  be  that  of  a  vowel-like  on 
a  stop  or  sibilant,  but  I  must  confess  my  inability  to  give  any 
reliable  details. 

VOICE 

Voivdt(.~ln  Russian,  as  in  French,  a  high  flnal  vowel  is 
often  unvoiced  after  a  breath  stop,  as  in  (dIqaI:  (pywi)  '  hands  *, 
so3w  IzQtii:  (<TapymKy)  *  old  woman ',  ace. 
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Consonants. — The  vocality  of  initial  consonants  is  very 
marked.  Initial  stops  seem  always  fully  to  voice  the  stop 
itself  as  well  as  the  glide.  The  same  full  vocality  in  initial 
buzzes,  also  when  followed  by  other  consonants,  as  in  >^]>'] 
(B;^OBa)  'widow*. 

Finally  all  buzzes  and  stops  are  unvoiced,  thus  the  gen. 
sgs.  rplie],  a5(Dia3  have  as  nominatives  rJ>lJ2  (myvk-l)  '  husband ', 
ojcula  (ApyrL)  *  friend '.  The  stops,  however,  seem  also  to 
admit  the  compromise  of  whisper — iDCi)laD,  and  when  a  stop 
is  preceded  by  a  buzz,  the  latter  retains  its  voice,  and  the 
former  is  whispered.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  pronunciation  of 
AOiK^b  '  rain  ' — qjJ^qd. 

A  stop  seems  always  to  determine  the  vocality  of  a  pre- 
ceding consonant,  as  in  >J>jDa3  (BO^Ka)  'brandy',  8Affi[8]Q 
(cj^-fejiaTL)  '  do  ',  and  the  foreign  DJ>3-CDSa5]F  (noTCAaM-L).  Sibilants 
do  not  necessarily,  as  in  s>i>}£  (cBofl)  '  his  '.  But  TdKh  ace  *  as '  is 
pronounced  D]ae[,  in  one  word. 

THE   SOUNDS  IN   DETAIL 

]:    ]l-]    'she';    0)]o   (pa^i.)   'glad';    02]s    (nact)    'hour';     m] 
'  yes '.     Unaccented  may  tend  to  ]k 

]w :  0)3  '  I ' ;  F^3s3■  (Maco)  '  meat  \     Sl](j)l  (snaK))  '  I  know  ' ; 
53^1  (cann)  '  sledge  '. 
X :  uzisl  (lacfci)  '  watch '. 

T  :    cdIdoI  (puBbi)  '  fishes '  ;   sll  (cbmt)   '  son  ' ;   >9l  (bli)  '  you  ' ; 
QjTr  (riwM'L)  '  smoke  ' ;  ol  (tm)  '  thou '  ;  DJ>l8  (Olltl)  '  was '. 

li :   tIjlC  (HbiHt)  '  now ' ;   fpIj  (mbi)  '  we ' ;   rJ>l583-  (mblio) 
'soap'. 
I :  IcdI  (imh)  '  or ' ;  >\[d  '  view  '. 

Ih  :  '73'^ela  (HoacHKt)  '  knife  '  ;  ZDzL  (iii,h)  '  cabbage-soup '. 
[:    Co}  'this';    (o[f   (tMi,)  'I  eat';    e^    (^Kena)    'wife';    lC 

(He)  '  not '. 
[ :  (d[(I)'3-  '  hers  ' ;   D3n[Q  (naMaib)  *  memory ' ;  m[L  (^eHt)  '  day '. 
i  :  lasis  (yKcyc'L)  '  vinegar ' ;  sla  (^w^)  '  meadow ' ;  colml  (joom) 
'  people ' ;  DJ>ia5l  (Oy^)  '  I  shall  be '. 

h  :  CD\iFa3  (pKMKa)  '  wine-glass  ' ;  aJ>ls^  (ryct)  '  goose '. 
h  :  FJ>iJ2  (MyjEL)  '  husband  '. 
J:    Jl  'he';  sjco  (co.il)  'salt';    q^JcdJ^  H>^Wb)  'city';   3a-i)jL 
(oroHb)  '  fire '. 
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Jh:    ]CD•^}8  (ope^T>)  '  eagle ' ;  o[2-De}  (eme)'yet';  saJfq] 
(ceMra)  'salmon';  >^3■a5}cD  (Ue^ioirt)  'Theodore';  ojoa] 
(leTh-a)  'aunt'. 
Jj:  ijj  (ho)  'but'. 
Jm  :  faJjd  (MeA-b)  '  honey  '. 
Jt-X :  u>]x  '  gi  ve  ! ' ;  aj]iQ|;  (jiafiie)  '  give  ye ! '     The  second  element 

full  high-narrow  in  all  the  diphthongs. 
Ix:    ojJdcdIx  'good'.      In  some  cases   Tx  becomes  ^T,  as   in 
HOBLiil    roAT>    *  new    year' =  7})>j>3-x    aojo.       According    to 
Boehtlingk,  this  is  always  so. 
I(T) :     CDlsQAfo)    *  Russian '.      Might    be    written    Ix- ;     closely 
resembles   the   ordinary   English   ee   (I*x-^).     According   to 
Boehtlingk  ifi  is  simply  I  long, 
[x:  D^[x*  drink!' 

ix  :  elx  *  chew ! ' ;  mixF  (jpoflMi.) '  inch  \ 
Jx :  D>J>}x  '  thy ' ;  dOQ'oJx  (noKoii)  '  room '. 
e  :    a]e®  3  *  when ' ;    effi[  (ia*)   '  where  '.     Only  occurs  before 

another  (voiced)  consonant, 
c  :  c]D2l  'I  wish';  cco^D  (xatBi,)  'bread';  C(d]f  (xpaMi,)  'temple'; 
cd}  (kto)  '  who '.     Ic  (ux-l)  '  them  ' ;  sic  (.^yxi,)  '  odour '. 
a  :  cIcd}  '  badly ' ;  gJd2(;d  (xo'ien,)  '  wishes '. 
(D  :  o]  '  I ' ;  (d[(0*3-  '  hers  * ;  S(T)[8  ((Tl-Ltl)  '  ate '  [distinct  from  s^[8 

(cki-L)  '  sat'], 
o  :  ]ci>'A[oI  'nuts'. 

CDi :  (d]d  (pajb)  'glad  ' ;  (dIQ']  (pyica)  'hand  ' ;  acDjr  (i1)omi>)  '  thun- 
der '.    >a[dcd  (BtTi)^)  '  wind  '.    Sometimes  ei  after  back  vowels. 
(DA  :  SD3(D•^Ia  (cTai)UK'b)  '  old  man  ' ;  (j)\]d  (p>j;n»)  '  rank  ' ; 
DS](i>A  (impb)  'emperor';  o>\[(da  (abcpl)  'door';  >^IocD^ 
(BiLxpb)  'whirlwind'. 
8  :    D83a363    (n;iai{a.ia)   '  she  wept ' ;    a83s   (raasx)   '  eye ' ;    D3sa3 
'stick';   [8  (sji-b)  '1*;   sd18  (ciy.i'b)  'chair'.      Pure  guttural, 
apparently  without  any  simultaneous  point  contact,  certainly 
not  CD(.    Does  not  sound  at  all  like  an  Z  to  a  foreign  ear,  but 
rather  like  a  deep  u.     At  first  I  often  heard  it  as  e. 
cot- :  Ui[p}  (jitTo)  '  summer ' ;  s3-co  (co.ib)  *  salt  *. 
e  :  e[T3 '  wife ';  eel  (sK^y)  '  I  wait '. 

2:    ©12-3  'soul';    2d3-    ('iTo)   'what';    2D3ei3   (mnara)   'sword'. 
D23s  ('laci,)  '  hour '.     2D2lo  (imiTb)  '  shield  '. 
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8:  s]>D(i)]  'to-morrow';  Qs]s]  (r.iasa)  'eyes'. 

8\  :  8\Ir  ]  '  winter ' ;  aL]s^]  (khvish)  '  of  a  king  '  ;  8\ffi[SA 
(sA^cb)  '  here '. 
8:  8]d  (caAt) 'garden',     lis  'us'.     dsCcdQpJm  (uepKOBt)  'church'. 

8^  :     S\[|Ci)DS[|    (cepwe)    '  heart ' ;     s\\m']    (cio^a)    '  here  '. 
aols^  (rycb)  '  goose  '.     (o[s^Q  (gctl)  *  is  '. 
>  :  >]8  '  you  ' ;  ©>]  {]\m)  '  two  ' ;  D(d]>'3  (xpaBa)  '  grass '. 

>A  :  >\lu  *  sight '. 

>?  :  >{>3-D  (botl)  '  here  ';  (o[>'J>}  (ero)  'of  him  '. 
>:   >3l']cDA    ((|)OHapb)    'lantern';     >D2(;cd'3    (B^iepa)    'yesterday'; 
Q(i>^>  (KpoB-b)  '  roof  '. 

>A  :  Q(d}>\  (KpoBfc)  '  blood '. 

>0 :  >oilD  ((I»yHrL)  '  pound '. 
Li- :  lC  '  not ' ;  m[L  (,T,eHL)  'day  ^ 
ly :    l]r  *  us  ' ;   njjaj  (more)  '  much  '  ;    J^  '  he  '.     D(D3D•^Ila3 

(iponnHKa)  '  path  '.     d  does  not  seem  to  occur. 
F  :  f383-  (Majio)  '  little  ';  D3r  Hhere'. 

n  :  nlcD  (Mip-L)  '  world  ';  fa3s3-  (mhco)  '  meat ' ;  ^3*^"^^  '  ^Y 
us '.  Does  not  seem  to  occur  finally,  cgmb  '  seven  ' 
being  pronounced  s\[f. 

FO  :  fo1j2  (MyaTL)  '  husband  ' ;  Fi>3-^SD  (moctl)  '  bridge '. 
a  :  l3a-3  '  foot '. 

a\  :  s3D3€l•^I  '  boots  ' ;  a^[(l>•}x  (repoii)  '  hero '. 

aj>:  aj>3-Ci)3-0  (ropoAt)  'city', 
a  :  a3a  '  how '. 

0\  :  (Dla^f  '  hands '. 

aj> :  ao3-F^3o3  (Kosfflam)  '  room  '. 
Qt- :  m3^3  '  uncle';  ffllQ-3  (.'^hth)  'child'. 
Qy  :  Q[Qr>*3  (leiuBa)  '  bow-string  ' ;  s\ci  (cyii,)  '  are  '. 
031- :  m]'  yes  '. 

Qy :  d3f  '  there  ' ;   do)3d  '  brother '. 
»3  :   d333  '  old  woman  '. 

D^  :  3g  ^Co  '  dinner '. 

DJ> :  DOJa  (Bopl)  '  God  '. 
D  :  d38q3  '  stick '. 

DA  :  DA[s-3-a  '  sand ';  aj)3-8iDA  (ro:iy6i,)  '  pigeon '. 

DJ> :  D{>3-D  (nonx)  '  priest '. 
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TEXTS 

(A)  Sentences. 
^To  ,ia.ieKo  cmc  ^6  ropo^ia  ?  Are  we  still  far  from  the  town  ? 

Xopoma  ;m  ;ioi)om?    O'loub  Ayi>Ha.      Is  the  road  good  ?     It  is  very 

bad. 
B-L  KOTopoM'L  'lacy  oGtAacTo  bli  ?  At  what  o'clock  do  you  dine  ? 

B'L  MGTLipc  ^lacci.  At  four  o'clock. 

S^opoBLi  ju  Bti  ?    a  sAopoBT,.  Are  you  well?     I  am  well. 

Tbi  ,^oGptifl  Majiijfl.  You  are  a  good  fellow. 

FoBopHTe     JiH      Bw     no-pyccmi  ?  Do  you  speak  Russian  1    Yes, 

PoBopio;  a  pyccKifi.  I  am  a  Russian.  1 

He  iLMtio  BpeMGHH.  I  have  no  time, 

llojaii  MHt  TpyOKy.  Give  me  a  pipe. 

IIoHvajiyticTa,     ne     roBopuie     raiv  I^o  not  speak  so  fast,  please. 

CKopo. 

JI,o6paa  Hoib !     IIpomaiiTe  !  Good  night ! 

IIo'iiiBafiTc  cnoKoiiHo  !  Sleep  well ! 

YcxajiH  .in  bu?     fl    coBcforb  hg  Are   you   tired?      I   am   not 

ycTa,Tb.  tired. 

BoTb  BaM'b  cTOjrb,  cTyjn,,  h  man-  There  is  a  table,  a  chair,  and 
*  M^'h.  a  candlestick. 

HaBUHUTC,    'iTo   ji    nepeObK)    Bamy  I  beg  pardon  for  interrupting 

pt^ib.  you. 

Pyccivie  ;^o5pue  .tioah.  The   Russians   are  a  worthy 

people. 

Ccl;^HTecL,  r,T.t  BaM-L  yro^Ho.  Sit  down  where  you  please. 

noAaflie  MHt  nepo  h  MepniLJia.  Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. 

C'AtJialiTe  MHt  MUJiocTb.  Do  me  this  favour. 

IIoAH,  jjficmiUj  Mirfc  ;y)OiKKn.  Go  and  fetch  me  a  cab. 

^AtJIIO/'^u?    3;^L  OHH,  cyjvapb.  Where  are  the  servants?    Here 

they  are,  Sir. 
a  nottAy  CT»  BaMH.    Horn  cioji^.  I  will  go  with  you.  Come  here. 

IIoaauiyflTC  Mut  i)K)MKy  boaku.  Please    give    me    a    glass    of 

brandy. 
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-cM   ejcolo]   CDj*a3\      J*d2[l 
->a]  oJ*(dJpd2x  si]  DNC*a33<^[QC 

->D2[  DI*(i)^CD^x  s3. 

-soj]  cdJ*>pTcoI>-j>T'.  -(d3sq33  <ij3-*>. 

dT  a33-*^3^^-f  r3*8lx. 

-a3>3    cD^^*Q[coI>•J>TD3    cdIsqaI'. 

-q3>3  ^"^1 ;  -^3  <Dlsa^^(D. 

-L[1  PA[*o1  >(])A[*PA[Lr. 

-d3  ^iip-Ll  dcdIdqoI. 
-d3   83*s1isd3  -LCa-3>3   ^^^*qC 
-D-3a  saj>J(j)3-. 

®J*D0)3(03  l3-*5D2.     -DCd3  2023101;. 

.d3d2Ih  >3xqCsd3  aoJi^jK 

-i  so3*corcol>  ol'.  -(o3s3>  s^C*^LCl 

SD3*8. 
>J>3-*D>-3*F        SD3-*8        601*8123'! 
033*8. 

:I8^>^^  LI*Q(;2o3-<T)•3D^[cD^[  D^0)1 

->  3*2l  CD^C*02. 

cdIsqaIcdC  o3-*gcdI(I)|;  col*mf. 


-shto    dal'oko    jsesh'tsho    do 

-goroda  ? 
xarash-a  -li  dar-oga?     otsheN 

durna. 
fkat'orom  tshos'U  ab'sedajeToe 

:vy? 
ftshset'yrae  tshos'a. 
zdar*ovy-li  :vy  ?     -ja  zdar'of . 
ty  dobryi  maZyi. 
gavar'iTe-li    :vy     -pa    ruski  ? 

gavarju ;  -ja  ruskij. 
-Ne  im-eju  vremeNi. 
pad  ai  -mNse  trupku. 
pazhaZuista,    -xae    gavariTre 

:tak  skoro. 
dobraja  notsh!  prash'tshaiTge ! 
patshivaiTse  spak'oino. 
us'tali-li     :vy  ?     -ja    safs*a9m 

-N8e  us-taZ. 
vot  :vam  stoZ,  stuZ  -i  shand'aZ. 

izviN"iT8e  -shto   :ja  peraebjju 

:vashu  rsetsh. 
ruskij  98  dobryjse  luDi. 


-s3  c!l^*Q[s^  eai(;*>3Fl  eojto'ijj. 
-D3  03XQ(;FLCD^C  CD}Io2C(D  Lr*83. 

s^m[*83xQ|;FLC  F^I*83-s^Q. 
-d3  ffila33  so3*lflC  a3CD3-2aAl. 
effl[*  col*mr.     8^m[*s^3LI     si* 

-Q53^'^- 

:(T)3d'3-C  ®1s->3*faI.  -d3  mIs^l  03. 
-d3  23*81xq(;fl[  a)^l*Fa{>l  >j»3-*d 


saD'ixesj  ghDse  -vam  ug"odno. 
padaiTae      -mNse      paer-o     -i 

tshserN'i/a. 
zJDseZaiTse  -niNae  miZosJT. 
paD'i  das'tax  -mNse  droshki. 
ghDse  luDi?      zJDesj   -aNi  su- 

darj. 
:ja  paid'u  rsvami.    paD'i  sjud'a. 
pazh-a^uiTse     -mN9e     rjumku 

votki. 
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XoHemt  .Tii  xjitOa?     Ji,a,  cvAapr.;      Will  you  have  some  bread? 

H  BacT,  npomy.  Yes  please,  Sir. 

BoTL  Bama  KOMnaia.  Here  is  your  room. 

EcJin  TaKL  yro;po  Bory.  Please  God  ! 

Mnt  xottjiocB  6bi  nocMOTp-feib  ptin-     I  should  like  to  see  the  curio- 

KocTii  ropo,Ta.  sities  of  the  city. 


Bt,  IIoTCiaM-fe  ecTL  pyccKaa  i^epKOBT>  no,Ti>  navisnpanieMT,  CTaparo 
pyccKaro  co;i;uiTa,  KOTopwft  sKnBen,  laMt  co  BpeMem,  i^apcTBOBaHia 
nMnepaTi)ni^bi  Ahhli. 

Mbi  HacDjy  MorjiH  cLicKaiL  ero.  Jl^pflxjiwii  ciapHKL  cH,Tfejn,  na  6o.TBiimx'i> 
Kpecaax-L,  ii  yc,iLiraaBT>,  tto  mbi  PyccKie,  npoTflHyxL  kl  na^n,  pyKn,  n 
^ipo'iKam.n.Mt  rojocoMt  cKasajn,.     CjiaBa  Bory !     Cjiasa  Bory  ! 

Ohtj  xoTfejit  roBopHTL  ciiepBa  cl  HaMH  no-pyccKH :  ho  mli  (tl  ipy^oMT. 
MorjiH  paayMtib  spyn.  ffpyra.  Ha\n>  Ha^ipeafajio  noBTopHTL  noirn  Kaac/ioe 
caoBO. 

"ITotoMxe  BT.  i^epKOBB  Boadio,  cKaaaat  oh-b,  h  no.MO.inMca  BMtcrii, 
XOTH  Huirfe  n  HtTL  npas/'uimva." 

Cepjme  Moe  Hanojmnjioct  6jiaroroBtHie\rb,  KO^;^l  OTBopnjiacL  ,T^Bepr.  bi> 
i^epKOBL,  r;;^  ctojilko  BpeMeHH  i;a})CTByeTL  r.iydoKoe  MO-nanie,  o,iBa 
nepeptiBaoMoe  ciaCbiMH  Bs^oxaMn  n  thxiditj  tojocom'l  MO.inn;aroc}i  CTapi;a, 
KOTopi.ifl  no  BOCKpeceHLaMT*  npnxojiirrL  xy.ia  ^fflxaiL  CBflTfefimyK)  nst  KHHn.. 
npnroTOBjiaiomyio  ero  Kb  (jnaiKeHHoft  BtnnocTH. 

Btj  i^epKBH  Bce  HncTO.  U^epKOBHwa  Kniirn  n  jiBapb  xi)aHiiTCJi  bi. 
cyH;^yKt.    Otl  BpexienH  j[o  B\^mmi  cxapHKL  nepeCnpacrb  iixt  cl  mo.ihtboio. 

'*  HacTO  OTB  Bcero  cepwf^  CKaaajn.  offt,  coKpymaiocL  n  o  tom-l,  »rro  nt> 
CMeprn  Moefi,  Koropaa  otb  Mena  KoneHHO  yace  He  jm-icKo,  He  KOMy  CyAert 

CMOrptlL  311  UepKOBLK)." 

C-L  no-iMaca  npo6i.mn  mbi  bt,  ceMt  cBan^enHOMi,  Mtcrfc,  npocrnjnci.  ex 
noMTemiLiM'L  CTai)HKOMi>,  H  noacciajiH  oiy  tuxoU  CMepin. 
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g}*D2(;2CoI  cco(;*d]'.  ®]s-la5]cDA ;  xotshsesh-li  xlaeba  ?  da  :su- 
:(d]>"]sdo)3  2i.  darj  ;  :ja  :vas  prash'u. 

>^J*o  >]*s3  a^J*F"^3o]-  vot  vasha  komnata. 

<T)[;*scoI  D]*al  a{>3-*aji}i  D5j*aj»l.  jsesli  tak  ug-odno  bogu. 

:rL(I*c]  QC*83■s^^5»TD]sF]  Da>\[*Q  :mN9e  khaTae^osj  -by  pasmat'- 
(j)A(;*Dao3-SAQr  aj>J*CD3-®].  reT  raetkosJTi  goroda. 

B 

(In  this  piece  the  quantity  is  only  occasionally  marked.) 

>DoJ*aJSi353r^C(o-]sAQ  ^  cDisa](i)]  Ds|;(Dao3■>^DJ>3■a3^•]a3S^  cdSlIcdCf 
sd3(dJ>]  cDlsaj>}>3s]8  03303,  -a3  oJcDlxe^  >^}DD•3Fs3>•Cl)^[  r>^n 
Ds3cDsa>J►3■>3li•J«^3^■F'0^[;o)3  dcdaIdsI  3'^'^!^ 

:FoIn3  s\I81f3  acolsl  sa3Qa)|;>-o3-.  ocda3c8Txso3  cdaIosaI 
ffl|;8'>3D38  2^c  a(D^(;s83c,  -lis  8l23>eD3-F'5T5  (DlsaAlcDi;,  :dcd3q3 
7lj8ai3F  (s>Iq\[,  -Iq3(d3  832D2Ihf  a{>3-83-s3-rsa3  838 :  S83>3  •3J>Jaol ! 
S83>3  -Doje^l ! 

:3-'Tc3  QC8a-3>3  (D^IQSD^[(D  >3s•^3P'^J^D3  (Dlsa^I ;  -^J-JP'^LsdcdI 
cd3-ff3  acol(o3si  r\[Q  qjcdIq  Q5CDla3.  :':f3p'^3®<^C  ^383-d3>d3  cda3qd3o2 
qI  a3eQ5j(T)C  S8j>j)}. 

-d3x  ffijFQC  >Ds[a)ao-E>^  Dojelncoi, . -sa3  s38  }i,  -Lo]  rJ>JJCoIrSA3 
>F^[s^QC,  -c3  q]  lTjlCI  Lfo  DCD3sLla3. 

s^CcoDsC^3a)•J^3  Doj8Ll8jsAD-83aj)Ja3  >\[Li(j>[r,  -q]c  ^]]d>] 
(D^^83s^  aJ>^[cD^  >DS|;(DaJ>3■>^,  emO  503-00*003-  >CD^[F^[LI  os3o)so>oi 

S83^J>IF^^  >so}c3faII  qFoIf  aj»3-8}s3-FF3  cc3^o^3>o3■s^3  so3cdos3, 
-a3  o3-o)Ij:D3>*3sa(DA[  sa[l(o3fd(daI  gJqIooI  ^]uzl^  o3QS^>^3 
Q[x2l(Dirs  qlLq,  :DCD^^a3o3  >co3(T)l202l(Di(o|;>-j>JeD83  eCnJjx 
>^(;o^l3-<s^Q^. 

>DS(;cDa>^^  >6^^  02^so3-.  -osCcd  QD}^>ili(r)']  aL^a^II  lo>3(D^c(J)3 
L3os^3>s•l'7ol  Q\[.  -30  >(D^[F^[L^o3  >cD^[F^[L^so3  (D^IaD•^[(D^[ 
-D^I  (d3co|;oIcsf3  coIo>oJ(I)1. 

o^3*soJ3o>^s^C  >{>}  s\Ca)os3,  -sa3  s38  ^i,  :s3a(Dl  ^3(r)is^(I)33 
o}f,  -2o}d3  SF^CcDQ^F3  ojx,  -03  o}(D3(D33oF^[  L3a3  L[zi^il  eCLCo3 
w3-a3-'  t^CaSf^^i^  DoiGj(;DSF3  oo)^[Q83  os(;(DOJ»3->^(ol. 

:SDJ>}802x  s3  Da>J^5)Ico^^J)T$>s^(;FS>^3  zDz[iiii}F  r\[s\Q[,  -d(d3 
SAQrcDlsASD3o2  QCiil5FSo3(i)\I  oo3-r,  -lD-3eC  83coI(n(;  nh  qLc}! 

sF^(;cDQ^. 

1  Or  >D5)OS   05. 
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(In  this  piece  palatalization  is  not  marked  before  front  vowels.) 

c}e3'73s>](D-i  rSoIcoI  dsJfI  i(D3>{»}r,  -d}  (D[s^Q,  -3  i3d5I  83 
D]ee{p\ii>  i][  D3eeC  S83a-3a(D[(D-J  f3q.  -lI  aDjL[coi  dI8Ic  : 
>asC3dl-Ic  o[QpL  r[LzM&[oi>l  83dcdC  aci)3si3Ia5-3DCD3  idIzi]. 
>^sC<^[o-Jcol  dIcoI.  -i}$  S83(o3  f3qI  S83(d3s(;  SDCD3(n[(n-jLCi3 
>Iffl[coI;  :dCsd(dC  sd3tiJjd(d3  Llcof;  -3®  ^33  ^130338  e'73DJ>T8>3 
dj>Jd3q  >a53-FC,  -d3  dIq  dCd2,  -f[  s\qI  q^JcdlIosI,  sd(d>3d3q 
>aoicLC.  -dC  25^3203  D83a383  siD(D3  a5j>[o-2M,  :'^JjlCco[  L^83S^CD3 
dj»Jd3q;    -dj>I   83d3   S8l2^3,   -QCa)D[   coI>3,  -r   >^s^JD}   Dt»T8}i3 

Da)3s7jj,  :I3J>JlI  D2CrLCF3  683103  ffilQl3  S8l(Dl  f3qI73  S8l(r)is[ 
SD0)lS>3(0i. 

:a)C^C^  i^C>'^JjC'C>3  ©Ca5^3^]  mC>j>i2a3a538  ei3Di>I  83,  :sd3cd  2lFaj»i> 
zLi}iP,  -c3  mlQs3>3  Q33-(T)i  >DCoIeLii(oi  CDjeoei,  ->a3  DjcDjn3c3 
ffiI8S^3  oelsoTxIs  oJoeLla.  -3©  ^3ea5TD32  833  i3D33-DJ>Iai3 
>[Lf(ol  a[D3rbIs  DjoeLla^l.  ffi[LD'ol8  jDe[L  e3(j)3-a.  -^73 
Di>j8Lr>aj>l>  2li>3  QJjoi,  -3  73>'3s>cd3  ^D^383s^a33  Ft>Jjx.  >Q:cDla 
>rmlDD-[(j)|;Ds3  D4<^iso3  cDleaol.  -ml  q3f3(o-}  !  -sa3  s383(d-3-j:sd3 
CDi2a3,  Q33iflC't3  D^QS^3.  -C03I  SD383 ;  flC  e3o)apJ.  -s3  gJdJcdI, 
D3Di>i2a3!  -sa3  s383  ffit>j.l2a3:  >o}d!  -i3  D[xs^3!  :I3  7303053 
83sd3  Cl)l2a^[aJ»l>  zLi. 

-SD3  CDi2a33DS83  DPJS^QI  S[8373dCi)3  >J)i,  -3F-383  w](r)]Q(i)]  s3>Ids3 

SD383D-[(DCDLjj-c<T)l73a3    co[Lr,    -13  sd3    (DjeiJjD3    ffiC^eI>-383a?l> 

2l7,  -03  033  '^'ioL  b]  >{>Ja5i.  :D83a3Q33  (D^iQ[  D^3,  Fl83(T)3!  -503 
8383sd3   CDi203,  'l]   DI>2IS^  :    >l2i2D3-  dT  QjjDCDjcot  83sO0j>J>J<J)CfliJ^ 

q],  -Ic3  d21q[  D^3^3Q^]  £dIqs3d>3  (tills  8lecoI>^>3■s^Q.     ST3xe(;, 

(d3>38  2[dlIds3,  -173  (dJD21J)>Sa3  83i3s[  D^3  >rDSD3  cdUoI, 
:2D}Di>TQ[    DA3rSDJ>T   U]q.       (i>pl(DlS\ZDl   dTd3   o3(T)3    •Q33-OCd3(d3,   -I 

>{>Jd  -2d3-(o*3c3  D2laJCo3Q[  D^3  s^Q[83Q:    >^s^3oIa)  (i>]sQ]c  ©30! 

S03eC2    S8j>{>3-,    :IsJ    CDD3iQ[     D\3    >{>T23ffiCDrC0lDCi)C     Oa)3siTjXDS>C 

D3-aI'coIajcD3G3  2D2[i7l)X  o3F[Ll-corD3co  23.D3e[F  02ieli3.  -d(d3 
$\q[,  ©(1)183-0  1    -I>*38  z[olIos]Ls  dzIsb], 


SPOKEN  PORTUGUESE  1 

The  following  sketch  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  with  an 
educated  native  of  Lisbon.^  I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  Oporto  pronunciation,  though  only  casually. 

The  only  other  help  I  have  had  has  been  Prince  L.-L. 
Bonaparte's  paper  On  Portuguese  Simple  Sounds  (Trans. 
1880-1,  pp.  23-41),  together  with  the  dictionaries  of  Vieyra 
and  Joao  de  Deus  (Diccionario  Prosodico  por  A.  de  Carvalho 
e  J.  de  Deus,  Lisbon,  1878),  which  latter  was  first  made 
known  to  English  phoneticians  by  the  Prince,  and  is  especially 
valuable  as  it  is  the  only  complete  pronouncing  dictionary  of 
the  language  there  is. 

But  my  appreciation  of  the  sounds  differs  considerably  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  Deus,  whom  the  Prince  generally 
follows.  I  am  told  that  Deus  is  a  native  of  Algarves — the 
extreme  south  of  Portugal.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  his 
divergencies,  both  from  his  countrymen  and  myself,  may  be 
partly,  at  least,  dialectal.  All  that  I  can  do  is  to  put  my 
observations  on  record,  with  the  conviction  that  where  I  have 
erred  it  has  not  been  from  want  of  care  and  conscientiousness. 

SOUNDS 

The  following  are  the  vowels : 

1.  3     (a)  amamos  {we  loved)  ci-mamujs.^ 

2.  T    (i)  desejoso  (desirous)  dizi'sozu 

3.  1    (e).     See  19. 

4.  y   (en).    See  20. 

5.  I     (a)  amamos  (we  love)  cvmdmujs. 

1  Tiansactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1882-4,  pp.  203-37. 

2  J.  C.  Mardel,  Esq.,  of  2  Gresham  Buildings,  Guildhall  Street,  London. 

3  I  have  now  returned  to  Boll's  plan  of  putting  the  stress-mark  beffxre 
instead  of  after  the  element  on  which  the  stress  begins.  Vowel-quantity  is 
generally  medial,  and  does  not  require  to  be  marked. 
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6.  r 

(an) 

irma  (sider) 

irmdn. 

7.  I 

(i) 

si  (himself) 

si. 

8.  U 

(in) 

sim  (2/66') 

si?!. 

9.  [ 

(e) 

ve  (see.') 

ve. 

10.  [J 

(en) 

vento  (ivliul) 

ventu. 

11.  X 

(w) 

P^  (/ooO 

pse. 

12.  i 

(u) 

chuva  (rain) 

jnvd. 

13.  1$ 

(an) 

um  (one) 

un. 

14.} 

(o) 

boa  ((/oocZ  fem.) 

hod. 

15.  }J 

(oh) 

bom  (gocd  masc.) 

hon. 

16.  J 

(0) 

p6  (dud) 

po. 

diphthongs : 

17.  3x 

(ai) 

mais  (more) 

maifs. 

18.  3i 

(au) 

mail  (6«6Z) 

mau. 

19.  Ix 

(ei) 

tenho  (7  /tave) 

teinu 

20.  \sii 

(e>ii/i) 

tem  (/^as) 

tenin. 

21.   IX 

(«i)_ 

maior  (greater) 

mtii'or. 

22.   15X5 

(a/ii/i) 

mae  (mother) 

mdnin. 

23.  11 

{d\i) 

ao  (^0  ^Ae) 

au. 

24.   1515 

(a/iu/i) 

irmao  (brother) 

ii'-mdnun. 

25.  Ii 

(iu) 

viu  (/ie  s.wt;) 

viu 

26.  [X 

(ei) 

reis  (kings) 

rreijs. 

27.  [i 

(eu) 

cu(/) 

eu. 

28.  XX 

(88i) 

r(^is  (reals) 

rri«ij"s. 

29.  XI 

(ieu) 

c^o  (sA-?/) 

saBU. 

30.  Ix 

(ui) 

fui  (/  i(;as) 

fui. 

31.   15X5 

(uniii) 

inuito  (miu?i) 

mum?itu. 

32.  }x 

(oi) 

boi  (ox') 

boi. 

33.   }5X5 

(oniii) 

po3  (/>it^s) 

po?ii7i. 

34.  }x 

(oi) 

j6ia  (jewel) 

ooid. 

and  consonants : 

35.  CO 

(0 

filho  (sit/i) 

fi^u 

36.  m 

(rr) 

raro  (rare) 

rraru. 

37.  CD^( 

(l.'S) 

mal  (bad) 

mal. 

38.  e 

(J) 

chd  (<ea) 

Ja. 

39.  e 

(3) 

ja  (already) 

sa. 
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40.  2f 

(I«) 

gostos  (pleasures) 

gojstujy. 

41.  s.i 

(3S) 

pasmo  (luonder) 

passmu. 

42.  s 

(3) 

fa90  (/  do) 

fasu. 

43.  8 

(Z) 

aza  (mii^) 

aza. 

44.  > 

45.  > 

(f) 
(V) 

1  favor  (favour) 

favor*. 

46.  L 

(a) 

banho  (hath) 

banu. 

47.   ^^ 

(n.) 

nono  (ninth) 

nonu. 

48.  F 

(m) 

minimo  (least) 

mmimu 

49.  a 

(k) 

casa  (lujuse) 

kaza. 

50.  a 

(g) 

amigo  (friend) 

a-migii. 

51.  D^ 

52.  m^ 

(t.) 

Uudo  (a/0 

tudu. 

53.  D 

(P) 

papa  (jr90i?e) 

papa. 

54.  D 

(b) 

bebo  (/  drimh) 

bebu. 

Vowels. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  relation  of  the  Portuguese 
vowels  to  the  general  system  : 


I 
1(0 

1 
1 

3 

I 

KO 

i(') 
}(') 

J 

\ 

I  now  proceed  to  details. 

1-  3  (^)  =    Xt3f12$  amdmos  '  we  loved '  pret. ;    3  ^^  '  has ' ; 
d3cocd3cd  palrar  ' chatter ' ;    Jsx  aza  '  wing ' ;  coJeicDirx  lagrima 

Hh  2 
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'  tear  '  sbst. ;  g3^^  O^^^o  '  o^t '.  Appai'ently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  English  ],  except  that,  like  all  Portuguese 
sounds,  it  is  formed  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  which  gives  it 
a  higher  tone,  and  might  make  an  inexperienced  ear  imagine 
it  to  be  advanced  (30- 

2.  I  (i) :  GjTsI*e}8i  desejobo  *  desirous';  al  qtue  'what'; 
sI*s3cD  cessar  '  cease  ' ;  (D*T6l-D[rleJ  recehemoa  '  we  receive '. 
Closely  resembles  the  Noith  Welsh  u,  but  is  deeper  and  more 
guttural  in  tone.  The  Welsh  sound  is  Ti-,  the  Portuguese 
normal  I,  perhaps  slightly  I^.  When  I  round  the  two 
vowels,  the  Welsh  one  becomes  the  Swedish  u  in  hus,  while 
the  Portuguese  vowel  becomes  the  corresponding  Norwe- 
gian u. 

^'  I  {^)  -  I'H^^^^  amamon  '  we  love ' ;  sItx'Tx  ^raana 
'  week  '  ;  QX^JDILX  castanha  '  chestnut '  ;  DX<i>X  pcL'ra  ' for '.  I 
cannot  agree  with  the  Prince's  identification  of  this  sound 
with  tlic  Yi.  I  of  man ;  it  seems  to  me  to  be  nearly  identical 
with  the  first  element  of  our  diplithong  in  how,  which  is 
perhaps  rather  x*-  than  normal  x- 

6.  x^  (<^^)  •  ^^'^X^  irmd  *  sister ' ;  (i)*x»  ra  '  frog '  ;  FX'SX^ 
vtuc^ci  'apple' ;  x^''^  atmo  'year';  ajx^'^l^®^  dancando  'dancing' ; 
D^x^oi  hraruo  'white';  ax^ol  campo  'field'.  I  agree  with 
the  Prince  in  considering  Portuguese  nasality  in  this,  as  in 
all  the  other  nasal  vowels,  to  be  less  strong  than  in  French, 
the  uvula  being,  I  suppose,  less  lowered.  This  sound  closely 
resembles  the  bleat  of  a  sheep. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  nasality  of  a  vowel  followed 
by  a  stop  is  not  entirely  uniform  throughout,  an  approximation 
to  the  position  of  the  stop  being  made  towards  the  end  of  the 
vowel.  This  is  most  noticeable  before  the  lip  stops.  Thus 
tamhetib  ' also '  might  almost  be  written  ois3S-b\sis^  distinct, 
however,  from  tavi  berii  'as  well '=DXJirDV-C>. 

7.  I  (i) :  si  ai  'himself;  I  e  'and';  olx  dla  'day'; 
(dI'^IsIcd  dijficil  •  difficult ' ;  rilLri  miriimo  '  least '.  Seems  to 
become  x  when  unstressed  before  another  vowel,  as  in  ^X'^^^oxx 

faniilia  '  family '. 

8.  b  Cm):  si)  elm  'yes*;  qIss  quinze  'fifteen';  IracLi[2J 
iiKjUz  '  English ' ;  iiwl  indo  *  going  '. 
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9.  [  (e) :  >[  ve  '  see ! ' ;  >[(D  ver  '  see '  inf. ;  ax*D[col  cahello 
'  hair  ' ;  (i)*!*:  [sj  riqueza '  riches ' ;  s[2fol  sexto  '  sixth ' ;  >[f12$ 
vemos  *  we  see ' ;  s[®i  cecZo  '  early  '. 

10.  [i  (en):  >[$d1  vento  'wind';  d[5(d1  tenro  'tender'; 
D[nx  penna  '  pen  ' ;  co[$-3a)3cj)  lemhrar  *  remember '. 

11.  X  (''^)  :  DX  i>e  '  foot' ;  X  ^  '  ^^  '  5  PI  ^^'^*  '  was'  ;  ^\(S)\ 
velho  '  old ' ;  Q^x^'^^^  demos  *  we  gave ' ;  DX^^I  pedra  ^  stone  ' ; 
GX02$  bebes  'thou  drinkest'.  Vieyra's  dictionary,  like  the 
ordinary  Portuguese  spelling,  distinguishes  only  e  [  and  e, 
which  (t  priori  may  be  either  x  oi"  C'  ^^^  ^  ^°^  ^^^  ^^^^®  ^^ 
advance  beyond  this  twofold  distinction,  but  although  I  hear  the 
open  sound  mainly  as  x>  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  positively 
that  0  does  not  occur  also.  Deus,  followed  by  the  Prince,  splits 
up  the  open  e  into  two  varieties,  which  he  marks  e  and  e 
respectively,  calling  the  former  '  acute '  (agudo),  the  latter 
'  open '  (aberto),  but  without  any  further  information  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  difference  between  them.  Neither  my 
teacher  nor  I  could  perceive  the  slightest  difference  between 
Deus's  e  in  decimo^  pessimo,  and  his  e  in  peca,  depressa,  &c. 
Deus  also  writes  e  in  many  words  where  I  can  only  hear  [, 
and  where  Vieyra  writes  e. 

12.  1  (u)  :  2l>j;  (huva  *  rain'  ;  CDilj  '^^ua  '  street'  ;  >ir\  fiimo 
'smoke';  DlcDDl*e[2$  Portuguez  'Portuguese'.  Becomes  i 
when  unstressed  before  another  vowel,  as  in  ai](i)Dl  quarto 
'  fourth  ' ;  cofjaix  lingua  '  tongue '.     loisth  *  whist'  is  iLz^u. 

13.  h  (un)  :  h  tim  'one'  masc. ;  sh'sh  zumzum  'hum- 
ming ' ;  ibax  nunca  '  never ' ;  zholt  chumbo  '  led  '. 

14.  }  (o) :  d}x  ^^^  '  good '  fem. ;  j->}  avo  '  grandmother '  ; 
ax'OjcDS  quatorze  '  fourteen '  ;  }-d}i1  outono  '  autumn  '  ;  ojal 
pouco  '  few '. 

15.  }$  (on):  Q}i  bom  'good'  masc;  }jcdx  honra  'honour'; 
cojjal  longo  'long'  ;  s}$d(dx  sombra  'shade'. 

16.  }  (o):  dJ  2^0  'dust';  J^x  ^''<^*  'now';  JcolcJ  olhos 
'  eyes  ' ;  dcdJqI'cdOcd  pi^ocurar  '  seek  '. 

We  now  come  to  the  diphthongs.  The  elements  of  these 
are  always  formed  with  perfect  clearness,  so  as  to  suggest 
a  disyllabic  pronunciation  to  an  English  ear. 

17.  ]£  (ai)  :  f]x2$  niais  '  more  ' ;  s]l  sake  '  goes  out ' ;  d]x  ^x(e 
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'  father ' ;    3-^1   «^   *  nurse ' ;    a]^*^}^!  gciivota  '  gull  * ;    o]izl 
haixo  '  low '. 

18.  ]i  (au):  f3i  man  'bad';  a]i*sxilJ  caucao  'caution'; 
a]isx  causa  '  cause ' ;  xdJioT  frauds  '  fraud  '. 

19.  \l  (ei) :  u\liui  tenho  '  I  have ' ;  cdIxli  lenha  '  wood ' ; 
>\xl1  venho  'I  come';  >\XLX  venha  'let  him  come'.  This  is 
the  only  way  in  which  close  e  before  nh  is  pronounced,  the 
combination  [l  not  existing.  I  was  for  a  long  time  quite  at 
a  loss  to  analyse  this  sound,  but  am  now  tolerably  sure  of  the 
first  element.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  x  should  be 
written  or  not,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  diphthongic  effect 
may  be  due  simply  to  the  transition  from  the  \  to  the  l. 

20.  \in  (enin) :  o\jxj  tern  '  has ' ;  yn  em  '  in ' ;  s'Ljxj  sem 
'  without ' ;  3-^1^-^^  homem  '  man ' :  D}i"|.5XJ  2^6971  '  they  put  *. 

21.  jx  (di) :  Pir}(i)  maior  '  greater ' ;  axX'3-cox  gaidla  '  cage  '. 
This  pronunciation  of  unaccented  ai  occurs  only  in  a  few 
words. 

22.  nii  (dnin) :  rx^xf  mae  *  mother '.  Only  in  this  word, 
where  the  nasality  is  due  to  the  same  forward  influence  of 
the  F  as  in  rU  mim  '  me '. 

23.  xi  (d\x) :  li  ao  '  to  the ' ;  lizi  aos  *  to  the '  pi. ;  sxi*n53®^ 
saudade  '  longing '.     Compare  X-f  (21). 

24.  x^i^  (dnun):  LiDTisis  irmdo  'brother';  riiiszi  maos 
'  hands ' ;  iri^^i  amao  '  they  love ' ;  alcDX'SXJiJ  coracao  '  heart '. 

25.  Ii  (iu) :  >ri  viu  '  he  saw '. 

26.  [x  (ei) :  (D*[x2<  reis  '  kings ' ;  [x  hei '  I  have ' ;  acD[xi  a^eio 
'  I  believe ' ;  rx'®[-f<i>X  '^'^deira  '  wood ' ;  s[izi  sets  '  six ' ;  a[xT3o) 
queir)iar  '  burn  ' ;  >[xd1  feito  '  made '. 

27.  [i  (eu) :  [i  eu  '  I ' ;  ©[i  deu  '  he  gave ' ;  [i*cd3-dx  Eurojxi 
'  Europe ' ;  xd[\zs  Deus  '  God '. 

28.  i£(fBi):  (i)#xx2J  r^/s 'reals'  (money);  '>i'iizf  Jieis  'faith- 
ful' plnr. ;  X^'^^I^^^  anneis  'rings'.  The  singulars  are  <D#r*3cD 
reed,  ^I'xco  Jiel,  H'lic^i  annel.  ii  seems  to  occur  only  in  this 
way,  as  the  result  of  inflexional  contraction. 

29.  x*  (seu):  s^i  cSo  'sky';  >x*  v(^o  'veil';  zi'OJ^  cha]:>S<> 
'  hat '. 

30.  Ix  (ui) :  >\i  fid  ' I  was ' ;  \i1iui!  ' alas ! ' ;  I'SllZi  azues 
'  blue '  plur. 
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31.  hn  (unm):  rlJXJol  muito  'much'.  The  nasalization 
is  due  to  the  r,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  universal  out  of 
Lisbon. 

32.  }x  (oi) :  d}x  hoi  *ox';  >}£  foi  'he  wrs';  w}izi  dmts 
'  two ' ;  ajx'o]®!  coitado  '  miserable  '. 

33.  }jX5  {onhi) :  d}5X5  _poe  '  puts ' ;  o}siszi  poes  '  puttest ' ; 
]-s}5X52J  accoes  '  actions ' ;  a3T}JX52i  Camoes. 

34.  Jx  (oi) :  t}ii  jdia  'jewel';  I'CdJx  hevoe  'hero';  (i)*JX2$ 
roes  '  rolls ' ;  sjx2$  soes  '  suns '.  The  singulars  of  the  last  two 
are  cdixJco  vol  and  sjco  sol. 


Consonants. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  general  relations  of  the 
consonants : 


— 

(J) 

S  S 

z  e 

>  > 

CO 

CO 

— 

— 

— 

a  a 

D  05 

D  D 

— 

L 

1 

F 

35.  CO  (I) :  >Icol  jilho  ''  son ' ;  >[|cox  foXha  '  crack ' ;  ^\^  velho 
'old';  fT'coJo)  melhor  'better';  sT*f[co  semelhe  'may  re- 
semble '. 

36.  (1)1  (r?-) :  CDtJcul  rare  *  rare '.  More  forward  than  in 
English,  being  formed  quite  close  to  the  teeth-rim.  This  is 
the  only  consonant  which  admits  of  distinctions  of  quaiitit3\ 
0)  seems  to  be  formed  by  a  single  trill,  co*  by  two  or  three,  and 
is  often,  though  not  necessarily,  uttered  with  greater  force,  o)* 
is  the  sound  of  rr  as  in  a]ci)*l  carro  'cart',  compared  with 
a]cDl  caro  '  dear ',  d[cd*1  perro  ' obstinate ',  }'(i>^](i)  horror.  Also 
of  initial  r  as  in  >}xx  CD^Jrx  f^  ^  Roma  '  went  to  Rome '  com- 
pared with  X'^Jp^I  cc'^oma,    r  before  the  point  con^s.  o,  05,  l, 
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especially  the  last,  is  apparently  stronger  than  before  other 
conss.,  being  almost  (!)♦,  as  in  alojol  curto  '  short ',  >[cdq3T  verde 
'  green ',  aJcDlT  c(trne  '  flesh  '. 

37.  CD^(  (\x):  f3co  mal  'bad';  [cD  elle  'he';  sl'^lco  civil 
*  civil ' ;  s}co  sol  '  sun ' ;  3'^Vj^^  alem  '  beyond ' ;  sxcoToci)! 
cdehre  '  famous ' ;  >]cosi  falso  '  false ' ;  sIco>x  ^^^^^  '  bramble  ' ; 
cd]  Id  '  there ' ;  aco3<Dl  claro  '  clear '.  The  Portuguese  I, 
especially  when  final  or  when  followed  by  another  consonant, 
sounds  quite  different  from  the  French  and  German  coa  as  in 
die,  kdl,  and  approaches  the  guttural  Russian  I,  being  also 
distinct  from  the  English  I.  It  is  apparently  formed  with  the 
back  of  the  tongue  in  the  c-position,  which  draws  the  point- 
contact  from  the  teeth  on  to  the  gums,  some  distance  from  the 
teeth.  According  to  my  teacher  it  is  formed  on  the  same  part 
of  the  palate  as  l— that  is,  further  back  than  cd. 

38.  2  (I):  z]  chd  'tea';  Q\zl'z](i>  cuchichar  'whisper'; 
(i)*}2l  roxo  '  red '. 

39.  e  (o):  e]  jd  'already';  DX^^  ^^j^  'Tagus';  }e  hoje 
'  to-day '. 

40.  Zi  (J"8) :  Q}ziu\zi  gostos  '  pleasures ' :  ea]  estd  '  is  ' ;  >]ei 
faz  'does'. 

41.  Zi  (58) :  D]e$rl  ixismo  '  wonder ' ;  D[e$njT  desde  *  since ' ; 
lerrjcox  esmola  '  alms '. 

These  two  sounds  are  formed  in  a  position  between  z  and  s. 

42.  s  (s) :  :>]s\  faro  *  I  do  ' ;  sT-s]o)  cessar  '  cease ' ;  ojIs  dl^se 
'  he  said '.  My  teacher  finds  that  he  foi*ms  s  and  s  with  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  teeth,  but  that  he  cannot 
form  either  z  or  Zi  with  the  tongue  in  this  position,  but  is  com- 
pelled to  laise  the  tip  towards  the  palate. 

43.  s  (z) :  ]sx  (fza  '  wing ' ;  8[col  zelo  '  zeal ' ;  o}s  doze 
'  twelve '. 

44.  >  (f) :  >x*^}^  favor  '  favour ' ;  ax'Ci)»3:>X  garrafa  '  bottle '. 

45.  >  (v) :  >r>l  vivo  '  alive ' ;  sxci»  serve  '  serves '. 

46.  L  (n) :  o]ij\  hanho  '  bath ' ;  ^Ihi  viiiJio  '  wine  * ;  \li 
unha  'nail';  sT'lJo)  aenhor  'sir';  X'^I^  acanhe  'may 
frighten '. 

47.  li  (x\y.  i}i\  noma  'ninth';  fT'tItI  menino  'infant'. 
Formed  in  the  same  place  as  the  English  n. 
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48.  r  (m) :   rlllpl  minima  '  least' ;  p[8Jrl  mesmo  '  same  '. 

49.  a  (k) :  a]sx  ccisa  '  house  ' ;  I'qI  aqui  '  here' :  >Iasl  fixo 

*  fixed',      a,  D,  and  d  are  pronounced  without  any  escape  of 
breath,  =0',  &c. 

50.  a  (g)  :  I'rlel  amigo  '  friend '  ;  a(i)[al  Grego  '  Greek '. 
a,  03,  and  D  are  pronounced  with  a  less  energetic  closure  than 
in  English,  so  that  they  always  approximate  to  e,  w,  and  3 
respectively,  and  sometimes  are  actually  opened,  especially 
between  vowels.  My  teacher  finds  the  E,  g  quite  distinct 
from  the  Portuguese,  although  he  thinks  the  Portuguese  g  is 
closer  after  8,  as  in  rasgar  Ci)*j[era]ci). 

51.  De  (t  j  :  dIqjI  tudo  '  all ' ;  ^Lz^di  visto  '  seen  ' ;  l}iD  noite 

*  night'.     In  forming  o  and  03  the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  pro- 
truded between  the  teeth. 

52.  OJH  (d)  :  Q3]o3l  dado  'given';  wLi  diet  'day  '.  Approaches 
very  near  in  sound  to  the  E.  w  in  then,  from  which  it  is  some- 
times indistinguishable. 

53.  D  (p) :  d]dx  papa  '  pope  ' ;  Da)]o3l  prado  *  meadow  '. 

54.  G  (b) :  B\^\  bebo  '  I  drink ' ;  co[rDCD](D  lembrar  '  re- 
member '  ;  DID  bebe  ''  drinks '.  Often  almost  indistinguishable 
from  3. 


Representation  and  Occurrence. 

Portuguese  spelling  is  somewhat  unsettled,  the  natural 
diflficulty  of  symbolizing  a  complicated  sound-system  being 
aggravated  by  the  retention  of  etymological  spellings.  I 
have  not  attempted  to  carry  out  any  consistent  Portuguese 
orthography  in  this  paper. 

The  use  of  accents  varies,  and  they  are  written  universally 
only  in  words  where  they  are  required  for  distinctive  purposes. 
The  acute  accent  is  used  to  denote  the  name-sounds  of  the 
vowels :  tt  ],  e  ];,  o  }•  [  arid  }  are  written  e,  6.  Nasality  is 
marked  sometimes  by  the  tU,  as  in  ivirna^  only  the  first  element 
of  a  diphthong  being  marked,  as  in  mcio,  sometimes  by  an  m^ 
as  in  sim,  n  and  771  +  cons,  are  not  pronounced  separately,  but 
act  only  as  nasal  modifiers  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Hence 
the  consonant  J,  which  would  otherwise  occur  in  such  words 
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as  longo,  hranco,  is  wanting,  as  in  French,  these  words  beinof 
pronounced  coJjQi,  DO)x$al. 

The  only  doubled  consonants  which  differ  in  pronunciation 
from  the  corresponding  simple  ones  are  rr,  es,  7?7i,  and  rriTn,  and 
cc  when  =  as.  Other  doublings,  which  occur  chiefly  in  learned 
words,  are  unmeaning,  as  in  effeito,  aggravar. 


Vowels. 

a :  ],  !•  In  stress-syllables  ],  except  before  nasals.  When 
final  a  =  ]  is  accented  in  many  words,  especially  monosyllables 
such  as  Id,  chd,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  =  i.  Also  in  d  and 
as,  contractions  of  a  a,  a  as,  and  in  preterites  such  as  amdmos, 
tomdmos  d1t]f12$.  x  before  nh,  v,  m  followed  by  a  vowel, 
except  in  the  preterites  just  mentioned,  in  banho,  ganho  '  I 
gain ',  and  a  few  rare  words  in  anh-.  Unstressed  a  is  ]  in  aleni 
3'Co'[$xS  and  regularly  before  I  followed  by  a  cons,  beginning 
another  syllable,  as  in  palrar  D]co*(i)3a),  alcar  ]co's]ci),  alguin 
]co-al5,  alcancar  ]coaxrs](j),  saltar  s]co-d](i>,  aldeia  3c^*®[-fl- 
Often  before  silent  e  followed  by  a  cons.,  as  in  accao  ]sx^i^ 
transaccro  ccdx^sJsx^i^  adoi'  3'o}cd.  Similarly  in  adajytacdo 
l^ioi'Sisii  and  other  woi-ds.  Also  in  armar,  alargar  xco]cD-e]o) 
[X  in  marchar,  carvdo,  arder,  &c.] ;  relaxar  0)*Tco3*2](d  ;  ganhar 
^i'i^]^  (]  throughout) ;  ^adio  s]*®!!.  X  ^^^  ^^^y  ""^  most  un- 
stressed syllables  of  polysyllabic  words,  but  also  in  the  un- 
stressed monosyllabic  words  a  (article,  pronoun,  prep.),  as  (plur. 
fem.),  mas  'but'.  Also  in  both  syllables  of  the  usually 
unstressed  disyllables  para  dx<i>X  ^-nd  cada  Ol^l- 

f7,  -an  final  (as  in  gran),  an,  am  before  cons.  =  x^ 

-am  final  =  XJ1S  as  in  tarn,  amdraw,  formerly  written  ao. 

ah!=l 

Lisbon  colloquialisms  are  agu((  ^iOii,  sangve  s\iHQl,janello, 
sT-ilcox. 

ai  :  3A  IA  ^^®  latter  only  occasionally  in  unstressed  syllables 
(see  p.  470). 

ae  :  3^-  P^^  ;  ^^^^>  geraes  tl'(i)]izi,  &c.,  plurals  of  tal,  geral. 
So  also  in  sahe  s'\l  'goes  out',  sales  s]tzs,  from  sahir  sx'fo). 

ae  :  X^^^-     C)nly  in  mde. 
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au:  ]i,  li,  the  latter  only  when  unstressed  (p.  470).  In 
saucle  the  vowels  are  separated — s^'lojl. 

ao :  ]i,  It,  the  latter  only  when  unstressed  (p.  470). 
ao :  IJIK 

i,y:I. 

im,  in  +  cons. :  Ls. 

iu :  Ii,  except  when  they  belong  to  different  syllables,  as  in 
viuva  >ri>X' 

e  :  [,  I,  [S  T,  I,  the  latter  two  only  when  unstressed,  e,  e 
generally  written  when  final  to  distinguish  from  the  unstressed 
sounds.  The  distribution  of  [  and  i  is  irregular,  but  there  are 
some  inflexional  changes  which  can  be  reduced  to  rule. 

Nouns  and  adjectives  with  [  in  the  masc.  sg.  keep  it  in  the 
plur.  and  fem.,  except  in  the  pronouns  ella,  aquella,  essa,  esta, 
which  have  x  against  the  [  of  the  masc.  elle,  aquelle,  esse,  este. 

The  changes  in  verb-inflexions,  on  the  other  hand,  follow 
the  same  general  rules  as  those  of  the  }-verbs.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  that  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
stress  vowels  of  the  verbs,  whether  root  or  inflexional. 

(A)  Root  Vowels, 

(1)  X  throughout,  (a)  with  certain  exceptions,  detailed  under 
2,  in  all  verbs  of  the  1st  conj. :  espero  l'Zioi(i>X  velas,  cessa^  levao, 
rega .',  soletre  sI'COXDCdT,  arredes,  trepem.  (b)  the  irregular  verbs 
of  the  2nd  conj.  2^^'>"deT  and  querer  (see  under  Inflextion).  (c) 
the  irregular  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  medir  and  (im)pedir. 
(d)  the  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.,  {re)feriT,  servh\  advertir,  vestir, 
segiiir,  repetir,  take  i  and  x- 

(2)  [  throughout,  (a)  before  Ik,  ch,j,  n,  and  m  not  followed 
by  another  consonant  in  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.,  the  following 
being  the  commonest  of  these  verbs:  aconselhar,  senielhar ; 
fechar ;  gracejar ;  desejar,  trovejar,  manquejar,  pejar,  sohejar ; 
serenar, acemir,  condemnar  a]ja5T"7]cD, penar;  remar.  Examples 
are  :  aconselho,  fechas,  troveja,  condemnam,  remes.  (b)  In 
herdar  [(D'GjJcj)  pesar  '  grieve '  impers.,  [pesar  '  weigh '  having  x 
throughout],  chegar,  as  in  herdo,  pesa-me,  cJiegiie. 

(3)  The  regular  verbs  of  the  2nd  conj.  have  [  in  the  first  sg. 
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pres.  indie,  and  in  the  pres.  subj.,  \  in  the  rest  of  the  pres. 
indie,  and  in  the  imper. :  [  heho,  metta,  recehas,  conliecnin ;  x 
hehes^  deve,  mettem,,  hehe  ! 

(4)  In  the  irregular  verbs  it  may  be  noted  that  e  final  is 
always  [ :  U,  f<e,  de,  re,  also  in  the  2nd  sg.  presents  ve.%  les, 
des.  [  also  in  vede{s),  and  \nfez,  est  eve,  feve,  and  in  the  subjj. 
seja,  esteja,  veja.     See  under  Inflexion. 


(B)  Inflexional  Vowels. 

(1)  [  {a)  in  -enws  1st  plur.  of  the  future  and  subj.  pres.  of  the 
1st  eonj.,  pres.  indie,  of  the  2nd  eonj.,  and  pret.  indie,  of  the 
regular  2nd  eonj. :  am/iremos,  heheremoH,  ahriremos,  faremos ; 
amemo8,  demos  ;  behemos,  fazemos  ;  hebemos  pret.  (h)  In  the 
pret.  indie.  -eMe(s)y  -eram  and  subj.  pret.  -evft  &e.,  -esse  &e., 
of  the  regular  2nd  eonj.:  hebeste,  bebestes,  beberani ;  bebera, 
beberavios,  bebesses,  (c)  In  the  infin.  -er  :  beber^fazer,  ter.  (d) 
In  the  2nd  fut.  of  the  regular  2nd  eonj. :  beber,  bebernios,  &e. 

(2)  X  ill  tbe  pret.  indie.  -e8te{8),  -emos,  -eram,  subj.  pret. 
-era,  -esse,  &e.,  and  2nd  fut.  of  the  irregular  verbs  dar,  estar ; 
dizer,  fazer,  haver,  poder,  saber,  trazer  ;  querir,  vir ;  por,  as 
in  tiveste,  jizestes,  dimes,  piizeram ;  houvera,  riessemos ;  der, 
tivermos. 

The  following  lists  inelude  many  of  the  eommoner  words, 
and  will  show  the  distribution  of  stress  [  and  i  in  the  other 
parts  of  speeeh. 

[.  merce,  d  (letter  d).  vera,  haveres  pi.  pera  ;  erro  [erro 
XU)*1  '  I  err '],  perro  sbst.,  adj. ;  terco,  cerca,  arerto,  aperto, 
verde,  esquerdo ;  el  artiele,  elle,  vel-o  &c.,  estrella,  zdo,  cotovelo, 
aquelle,  pelo,  pda,  capello,  cabello ;  felpa.  joelho,  orelha, sobra  n- 
celhcc,  ovelha,  vermelho,  abelha;  abbadessa ;  esse;  inferesse; 
espesso ;  pre^o ;  cabeca,  avareza,  certeza  &c.,  Ingleza  &c., 
jyrinceza  &c,,  Veneza,  defesa,  despesa,  Tiiesa,  treze.  marquez, 
Inglez  &e.,  cortez,  vez,  mrz,  trez,  fresco,  este,  sexto  s[2Di,  besta 
'  beast '.  cereja,  iqreja ;  mesmo,  desde.  trezeno,  pequeno,  feno, 
rnenos,peifia.  supremo,  remo,  seco.  boder/ajabrpf/o;  iiegro, 
(jazeta,  espeto,  tapcfe,  preto  ;  letra.  seqredo,  sede  '  thirst ',  seda 
'  silk  ',  '  bristle  ',  redo^  medo,  dedo ;  Pedro,     sebo. 
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X-  e  (letter  e),  e  *  is ',  cafe,  ate,  pe.  her  a,  colhev  '  spoon ' 
[culher  al-co[(j  '  gather '],  vera,  prhnaveray  mulker ;  serra,  terra, 
versoy  diveraOy  herva,  inuerno,  certo,  perto  'near',  aherto.  ella 
fern.,  fiel,  cruel  &c.,  annel  is'i\cii,  papel  &c.,  amarello,  janella, 
mel,  aqudla  fem.,pelle,  hello ;  selva.  velho,  evangelko  [>iS't\co\. 
dez,  esta  fern.,  Veste  '  east ',  hotiedo  }'iiziDX  festa,  besta  '  bow ', 
mestre.  inveja,  Tejo,  sexagesimo  s[QSie.\sLFh  essa  fern.,  peca, 
pesslmoj  pressa.  leve,  neve^  nevoa,  breve,  engeiiho.  solemne 
sl-cox^I.  leme.  aecca  *  drought'  [seca  s[ai  *  dry '  fern.]. 
egua,  cego^  regra.  secreto,  sete.  vioeda,  sede  'see',  remiedio, 
credo;  p>edra.     sebe;  lebre,febre. 

[i.  In  Lisbon  mesa  is  generally  r[jsx  by  forward  influence 
of  the  F. 

I^  I.  e  is  I  in  the  unstressed  words  the,  se,  ne,  que,  te,  Ihea, 
and  in  most  unstressed  syllables,  as  in  2yi"eciiiO,  iienhuvi  TlLb, 
ceremonia  sIcdTtJ'^xX'  '>i'€ce6'6a?^/o  'jIsI'sJcDii,  benejkentla  ^lil- 
>rs[5SXX5  even  in  dezasete  wlsi'S\u,  Also  before  two  conss., 
as  in  emjrrebtar,  vedir,  quebrar,  impertinente,  perder.  Finally 
it  is  often  dropped. 

e  '  and '  is  always  I.  Unstressed  e  regularly  becomes  I  before 
another  vowel,  as  in  real  (i)*r3co,  aemear  slrl'Jci),  heato.  peor 
is  sometimes  written  peior,  but  always  pronounced  dI'Jci).  So 
also  when  the  following  vowel  belongs  to  another  word :  al 
}cDX2«  sjJir  que  horas  sao  .^  >J*^ala5ll  >[(d  folgo  de  o  ver. 

Initial  e  before  6'  + cons,  is  regularly  I,  as  in  ettar,  esperar, 
eaniola  I-eirJcox,  where  it  is  often  dropped,  ex-  followed  by  a 
vowel  is  [s-,  as  in  exemplo,  existir,  exhibir.  So  also  in  hesitar 
[sI-dJq). 

Non-initial  [  in  aexagesimo  s[asx*sxslFl. 

In  other  cases  initial  e  is  I,  which  in  familiar  speech 
becomes  I,  as  in  eterno  I'D^CDll,  heroe  X*(dJx,  heretico  I'COXDial, 
effeitOy  educoA^ao. 

Unstressed  ^  occurs  in  the  ending  el,  as  in  visivel  >rsl>xw ; 
before  I  followed  by  a  consonant  (compare  ]),  as  in  delfim, 
delgado  ;  before  cc=s,  as  in  direccao  wL(i>\'Sisir,  before  ct,  pt  = 
D,  as  in  director  ajIa)X'D}ci),  ausceptivel  s1s];'dI>xco  ;  and  in 
other  words,  such  as  rejiexao  CD*I>cox*SXJi^  vexar  >v^3^5  pregar 
'  preach  '  [pregar  DCi)I'a](i)  '  nail '],  vedor  >x*®}^  '  overseer '. 
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enh  :  \iL.     See  p.  470.     it  in  engenho. 
em,  en  +  cons. :  [s. 

em  final :  \sn. 

ei :  [X,  XX. 

eu:  [i. 

eo:  Xi- 

u:  i.     um;  un  +  cons. :  h. 

Ui :  ix,  IjXJ. 

O :  },  }  ;  i*  The  last  only  when  unstressed.  The  first  two 
often  distinguished  as  d,  o,  especially  when  final. 

The  distribution  of  stressed  }  and  J  in  verb  inflexion  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  J  throughout,  (a)  all  verbs  of  the  1st  conj.  except  sonhar 
(and  perhaps  some  others),  including  those  whose  o=}  and  J 
when  unaccented :  choro,  oras  (inf.  }"(d3^))  consola,  folgam  (inf. 
>}coa]cj)),  olhe  (inf.  }-co]cd),  gostes,  tomem,  toquem,  roga,  cobro. 
(b)  the  irreg.  poder  has  J  in  the  same  forms  as  these  verbs,  nl. 
pres.  ind.  and  subj.  (the  imper.  being  wanting),  (c)  roer,  doer 
have  ou  and  }.     (d)  verbs  of  the  3rd  conj.  have  u  and  J. 

(2)  }  throughout,  (a)  in  aonhar:  sonho,  sonha,  sorihem. 
(b)  soar,  voar,  coar  have  ou  and  }. 

(3)  }  and  J  alternate  in  the  regular  2nd  conj.  exactly  like  [ 
and  X — }  in  1st  sing.  pres.  indie,  throughout  subj.  pres.,  }  else- 
where— whether  the  unstressed  o  is  1  or  } ;  }  corro,  co?7Ui, 
escolhas,  movani;  J  'niordes,  chove,  comenif  corre!,  solve  (inf. 
s}cd^[(d). 

There  are  lastly  a  few  isolated  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  The 
preterites  p6de  from  poder  and  2^oz  from  por  have  }.  In  the 
latter  verb  o  is  }  throughout  before  nhf  nl.  in  the  pres.  indie, 
and  subj.  ponho,  ponka^  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  changes  in  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Many  nouns  and  adjectives  ending  in  o  with  }  in  the  sing, 
take  }  in  the  plur.  All  adjectives  which  make  this  change  in 
the  masc.  plui*.  make  it  also  in  the  fem.  sing,  and  plur. 

In  feminine  words  the  vowel  of  the  plur.  is  always  the  same 
as  that  of  the  sing.  The  converse  change  of  J  to  }  never 
occurs.     The  following  are  typical  examples  : 

ovo  }>1  *  egg '  ;  plur.  ovoa  }>i2>. 
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novo  7}>1 '  new ' ;  plur.  masc.  ij^laj ;  fern.  sing.  l}^x>  P^^^** 

In  the  following  lists  the  } -words  which  change  their 
vowel  in  the  plur.,  or  plur.  and  feminine,  are  marked  with  a  *. 
Verb  forms  are  not  given  except  occasionally. 

}.  avd,  pessoa,  boa  adj.  fem.,  Lishoa.  senhor,  senhora,  amor, 
favor,  &c.,  inferior,  fior,  cdr  '  colour ',  por  inf. ;  torre,  quatorze 
aX'oJcDsI,  corvo,  *corno,forina^ mould',  ^porco  sbst.,  adj.,  horto, 
"Oporto,  *mor to  Sidj,  holo ;  bolsa,  solto  Sid}.  ^olho,folha.  roxo 
adj.,  poz  pret.  ;  mosca,  godo,  posto  sbst.,  adj.  hoje.  pescoco, 
fosse  vb.,  moco,  moca,  doce,  "^grosso  adj.  ^/ormoso  &c.,  doze, 
^esposo,  esposa.  enxofre,  sofrego.  ^ovo,  ^novo  adj.,  alcova, 
^povo.  sonho,  vergonha,  ponho  vb.  outono,  nono  adj.,  dona, 
somos  vb.,  fomos  vb.,  nortte,  como,  porno,  boca.  *jogo,  *fogo. 
roto  adj.     todo  si.dj.;  podre,     sopa.    lobo,  loba,  sob ;  sobre. 

J.  so,  avd,  no,  po.  melhor,  menor,  histm^ia,  ora,  hora,  de 
cor '  by  heart ' ;  Jorge,  for  ma  '  form ',  morle,  porta.  Hespanhol, 
oleo  Jcoxl,  sol,  escola,  polvora.  vos,  nos,  voz ;  costa,  poste, 
relogio,foge  vb.  vosso,  nosso.  cofre,  nove.  Antonio,  homeni, 
fome.  logo,  optimo  Jo^plj  nota,  bota.  roda,  moda,  niodo. 
copo ;  proprio.     obra,  cobra,  pobre. 

Unstressed  o  is  1  not  only  in  syllables,  as  in  amo,  amoroso 
Xrl'CDjsl,  Portugal  DlcDol-a]co,  impossivel  Ld1-sI>xco,  but  also 
in  the  unemphatic  words  o,  do,  os,  vos,  nos  (of  which  vos,  nos 
are  the  emphatic  forms),  por,  porque  dIcdqI. 

It  is  regularly  }  when  initial  (except  of  course  where =}5) : 
orar,  horror,  olhar,  ocioso  }*sx}sl,  officio,  onerar,  occasiao 
}ciisiiw,  opiniao  }oL'liisii ;  orvalho,  ornar^  orgulho,  kostil, 
oppresso  ]'0^\sX  obrar,  obstante.  Also  before  1  +  cons. :  solver, 
folgar,voltar,soldado.  Also  in. polegar,monosyUabo  f}i}'sIco331, 
projissao,  provocar  DCi)}>i'a](i)  &c. 

It  is  J  in  corar  '  colour ',  adopcao  im}'Siiii,  procurar,  adoptar 
Xa3}  d3(j)  or  xa5}"o](i>. 

oh!=}. 

om,  on  +  cons. :  }5. 

Oi  :  }i,  Jx. 

6e:  }iii. 

OU :  },  }x.     The  latter  is  general  in  dous,  and,  in  familiar 
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speech,  in  other  words  as  well,  such  as  lousa,  couaa,  Sousa^ 
apparently  chiefly  before  s.  on  is  1  in  the  pret.  1st  sing,  of 
the  irregular  verb  saber — aoube  sId. 


Consonants. 

h  always  silent.  In  ha  *  has  ',  has  '  hast '  it  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish the  clear  3  sound  from  the  j  of  tty  as. 

r,  rr,  rh :  cd,  cd*.  Dropped  in  vm^''  >JsrT's[,  >3-'s[,  which 
latter  is  sometimes  written  voce — contractions  of  vossa  noerce. 

1 :  CO.     Dropped  in  arratel  x*o)*]dT. 

Ih:  CO. 

S :  S,  8,  Zij  e$.  s  only  when  initial,  and  medially  after  a 
cons,  and  before  a  vowel ;  between  vowels  s  ;  finally  before  a 
pause  Zi ;  also  z§  before  a  voiceless  cons. ;  Zi  before  a  voiced 
cons. :  sentar-se  s[rD]cDS,  falso  >]cosi  ;  casa  ajsj,  os  outros  -is 
JocDla* ;  casas  o'\sizs ;  visto  >l2$ol,  estd  Zid\,  os  tempos  -lej 
D[sd^zi :  rasyo  (j)#3e$ai,  esmola  I*e$Fjcox,  as  mdos  -izi  risuzi. 

In  such  compounds  as  inonosyllaho^  resentir,  presentlr  s  is 
kept,  but  not  in  very  familiar  words,  such  as  resulcer  ci)#Is}co*>[o), 
'preservar  dci)IsIo)*>3cd.  s  also  in  transaccao  D(Diss]'Siiii,  &c., 
deshonra  ©I'sJjcdx,  perslstir. 

9,  8tf  :  S. 

z  :  8,  2J,  ej.  8  initially  and  between  vowels :  zomhar  8}rD3w, 
vezes  >[slzi.  Zi  finally  before  pause  and  before  voiceless  cons., 
Zi  before  voiced  cons.  :  vez  >[zi,  trez  quartos  D(d[2$  ai3^ol2J,  a 
luz  de  gaz  -]  coisjcl  Q]zi.  traze  'bring! '  is  pronounced  Dii>]zi, 
as  if  the  5;  were  final. 

8C :  ZiQj  s.  ZiQ  before  a,  u,  o,  as  in  escola^  cresco  Qw^eKal. 
s  before  e,  i,  as  in  sclencui^  discipuloj  crescer,  iiascer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  although  theoretically  s  and  8  ought 
never  to  occur  at  the  end  of  a  word,  they  frequently  do  so  in 
speech  by  the  dropping  of  final  I,  as  in  sentar-se^  disse^  doze. 

ch  :  2,  a.  The  latter  only  in  words  of  learned  origin,  such 
as  Chrlsto,  christao^  'machitia,  parochia  DX'^J-Q-fX. 

X :  2,  s,  8,  as.  s  in  maximo,  proximo  d^JsIfI,  reflexdo 
(D»T>co|*sxJiJ,  trouxe  &c.,  preterite  of  the  iiregular  verb  trazer, 
and  some  others,    s  in  ex-  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  in  examinar 
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[sj[fI-t3ci).     When  the  ex  is  followed  by  a  consonant,  the  x  has 
its  regular  sound,  as  in  explanar  [2$dcox"tI1cd.    as  in  some  words 
of  learned  origin,  such  as  sexagesimo  s[qsi'Zis[f%  sexo  s^Qsl, 
crucifixo,  flexivel  >cdxci'sI>XCo. 
j  :  e. 

W :  1,  as  in  wisth  '  whist '. 
f,  ph :  >. 

V :  >.  In  Lisbon  travalho  is  often  DCi)X'D3coi. 
n:  1)  i.  1  initially  and  between  vowels  in  the  same  word. 
5  finally  or  before  a  consonant,  nn  is  n,  as  in  anno,  canna, 
panno ;  penna.  So  also  are  pronounced  alumno,  I'oAnl 
somno,  &c.  Some  learned  words  have  final  1.  amen  is  •]tx'^j 
or  more  colloquially  ]F\sn. 
nh:  L. 

m :  F,  5,  parallel  to  n.  mvi  is  sometimes  5f,  as  in  chamma 
^Wh  i'Tf^ffiovel  IrF3->X^j  ^^^  apparently  oftener  simple  F,  as  in 
dileniTna  iDL'o:>[ri,  gomma  qJfj,  commodo  ajFlci.  mn  is  often 
simple  1,  as  in  damnar  a5]*i]cD,  condemnar,  solemne  sl-cox^jT. 

C :  a,  s.  Generally  dropped  before  c  and  t :  accao  ]'Siili, 
direccao  ajIcDX'SjJiJ,  character  aj;'0)]oxci),  insedo  l5'Sxo5:,  fructo, 
victoria  >I*d}cdxx.     succeder  is  slsI*a3[(D. 

qu :  ai,  a.  ai  before  a,  o,  as  in  qual,  quasi,  qwotidiano 
aijalojlxil.  Also  before  e,  i,  in  more  learned  words,  such  as 
quinquagesimo  OiLiQii'&isLFX  liquido,  doquente  [co}*ai[jDT.  a 
regularly  before  e,  i,  as  in  que  al,  queimar,  aqui  I'qL,  quieto 
al'Xoi.  Also  before  a  in  quatorze  qx'dJcds.  liquor  coI'qJcd  is 
also  written  Hear. 

g :  a,  e.  Dropped  before  n  in  signal  sl'ijco,  augmentar, 
Ignez,  l.i[z^.  In  other  words,  such  as  digno,  signo,  the  g  is 
sounded. 

gu  is  ai  before  a,  (o),  as  in  guarda,  Q  before  e,  i,  as  in  guerra 
axcD*x,  a^w^io^  ]oli, 
t,th:  D. 
d:  03. 

p :  D.     Dropped  in  psalmo,  and  generally  before  c  and  t : 
suhscripcao  slD2$a(i)I'SX5iJ,  corrupcao  aicD*i'SXJiJ ;  septuagesima 
sxcIx'^xsIfx,  optimo  JoIfI,  excepto  [cj-sxci, 
b  :  D.     Dropped  in  subtil  sI'dIcd. 

1504  I  i 
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Quantity,  Stress,  and  Intonation. 

For  consonant-quantity  see  p.  471. 

There  is  no  marked  distinction  of  long  and  short  in  the 
vowels,  except  that  the  vowels  following  the  stress-syllable  are 
shorter  than  those  that  precede  it,  which,  together  with  the 
vowel  of  the  stress- syllable,  are  half-long.     Such  a  word  as 
visita  is   therefore   pronounced   >I*-sI*Dx.      So   also    comida 
qItIojX'  (I'niamos  jtxpI^S  amigo.     English  speakers  must  be 
careful  not  to  shorten  the  unstressed  j  in  the  last  two  words,  as 
they  are  apt  to  do  from  the  associations  of  their  own  language. 
There  is  a  tendency,  as  in  other  languages,  to  shorten  the 
second  of  the  two  consecutive  unstressed  vowels,  thus  the  second 
i  of  visitar  appears  to  be  quite  short.    T  appears  to  be  generally 
shorter  than  the  other  vowels,  and  in  such  a  word  as  necessario 
lTsT"s3o)xl  the  first  vowel  seems  to  be  almost  as  short  as  the 
second.     The  vowels  do  not  appear  to  be  shortened  before 
more  than  one  consonant,  as  in  carro  compared  with  caro, 
vistOi  qitatro,  quarto. 

Stress,  too,  is  more  level  than  in  English,  the  stress-syllable 
being  uttered  with  only  a  slight  increase  of  force. 

The  intonation,  lastly,  is  also  evener.  In  English  such 
a  word  as  Portuguese  is  pronounced  with  a  low  level  tone  on 
the  first  two  syllables  with  a  sudden  rise  and  downwai'd  glide 
on  the  last,  but  in  Portuguese  in  such  a  word  as  cora^ao 
alcDX'Sx^iJ  the  falling  tone  with  which  the  word  is  uttered 
when  isolated  is  begun  on  the  first  syllable,  the  voice  gliding 
evenly  down  through  all  three.  An  English  ear,  accustomed  to 
a  fresh  rise  or  fall  on  the  emphatic  syllable  of  a  word,  is  apt  to 
imagine  that  such  a  word  as  coracao  is  stressed  on  the  first 
syllable. 

Vowel-Quality,  Elision,  and  Contraction. 

One  remarkable  result  of  the  shortening  of  after-stress 
vowels  is  that  their  vocality  is  diminished  until  they  are  pro- 
nounced with  whisper  (not  breath)  instead  of  voice.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  with  final  1  after  a  voiceless  stop,  as  in 
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0  Porio,  where  the  difference  between  the  full  vocality  of  the 

first  vowel  and  the  whisper  of  the  last  is  very  marked 1 

d}ci)d1[>.  a  casual  listener  would  easily  imagine  that  the  final 
vowel  was  dropped  altogether.  But  the  only  vowel  that  is 
regularly  dropped  is  T,  although  in  such  words  as  noite  it  is 
sometimes  difiicult  to  determine  whether  the  final  sound  is  D® 
or  dTd.  In  the  specimens  I  have  only  occasionally  marked 
the  whisper. 

When  two  unstressed  vowels  in  difierent  words  come  to- 
gether, they  are  contracted  as  follows  : 
)    I  I  becomes  J 

''  ^     M  I         .         3 
0  0          i  i         „         i 

a  o         X  i         "         J 

The  only  contraction  which  is  observed  in  writing  is  the 

first,  in  d=a  a,  ds  =  a  as.  Other  examples,  which  are  not  ex- 
pressed in  writing,  are  :  foi  para  a  cama  >}x  dx^3  ^l^h  ^^pera 
ate  que  eu  volte  T2$dxcd]  oxa[i  >3-coo.  Of  the  others:  estd 
acordado  2$]alci)  aj^ojl.  rasgo  o  panno  o)»[)e$l  Dxnl,  rego  os  jDrados 
(D*xal2i  DCD^ojlei ;  rasga  o  panno  cofje^a}  Dxnl,  rega  os  prados 
<j)iiei}zi  DCD]a3l2$.  The  vowels  resulting  from  these  contrac- 
tions are  never  whispered,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  main 
distinction  between  such  sentences  as  rasgo  o  pxinno  and  rasgo 
panno  (i)t3e$alD  Dxnl,  although,  of  course,  1  from  1 1  is  naturally 
at  the  same  time  pronounced  with  rather  more  stress. 

These  contractions  are  made  only  when  the  two  words  are 
intimately  connected. 

VERB  INFLEXIONS. 

The  2nd  pret.  indie,  sg.  and  plur.  are  here  given  in  their 
literary  forms,  but  in  speech  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
them  into  -2$D2$  and  -ziD[iz§  respectively  by  the  analogy  of 
other  verbal  forms. 

1  Conj.  amar  (chorar)  x  r](D  (2!  (d|]cd). 

Fres.  amo  (choro)  ifI  (^J-o^i) 

amas  XP'I^^  (^3"-) 

ama  XP'I  (4") 
li2 
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pi.  amamos 

XTxrlej  (2l-) 

amais 

lT]£Zi 

amain 

in^^i 

Imperf.  amava 

l'r>i 

amavas 

ir3>x2* 

amava 

i'^3>i 

pi.  amavamos 

Xt3>if12$ 

amaveis 

I  rP[izi 

amavam 

ITpisis 

Fret,  amei 

rr[x 

amaste 

I  r^ZiD 

amou 

IT} 

pi.  amamos 

If3f12$ 

amastes 

Xf32J02$ 

amaram 

I'pH^ij 

Plup.  amara 

I'F-]^! 

amaras 

IT3ci)X2$ 

amara 

I-P-J^I 

p)l.  amaiamos 

lT](i>irlzi 

amareis 

l'r](i>[izi 

amaram 

ItOcdxjij 

Flit,  amarei 

in'^U 

amaras 

ln'^]^i 

amara 

ip-x'^O 

pU  amaremos 

XFX-(i>[Fi2J 

amareis 

lFl-(i>[lZi 

amarao 

in  ^x^i^ 

Condit.  amaria 

If^X'^^I 

amarias 

Xfx(dIx2> 

amaria 

If^X'^^l 

pi.  amariamos 

XFxa)rxFl2J 

amarieis 

iri(i>l[rzi 

amariam 

iri'iDLisii 

2ndfut  amar 

i-^h 

amares 

lF]<i>Zi 

amar 

I'^h 

pi,  amarmos 

Xt3<df12< 

amardes 

lT](i)U}lZi 
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amarem 

lT](i>\iii 

Imper. 

am  a 

in 

pi. 

amais 

ir]izi 

Sulj.  pres. 

ame 

IF- 

ames 

irzi 

ame 

IP- 

pi. 

,  araemos 

Xt[f12$ 

ameis 

IT[X2^ 

am  em 

fV^^ 

Subj,  imp. 

amasse 

It]s 

amasses 

If3sI2$ 

amasse 

it3s 

pi. 

amassemos 

lF]zljFlei 

amasseis 

IT]s[xe$ 

amassem 

It3sVX5 

Infin. 

amar 

It]o) 

Gerund  amando 

ITI^QJi 

Partic.  pret. 

amado 

iTh^ 

2 

Conj.  beber  dT-d[cd. 

Pres. 

bebo 

d[d1 

bebes 

OlOZi 

bebe 

BXI3 

pi. 

bebemos 

dT  D[Fis$ 

bebeis 

oTo[i3i 

bebem 

jQloyn 

Imperf. 

bebia 

dT'dIi 

bebias 

ol'oLlzi 

bebia 

dT-dIx 

pi. 

bebiamos 

Dl'Dlxrlej 

bebieis 

dT'dI[x2$ 

bebiam 

3T'gIX<15 

Pret. 

bebi 

dI-dI 

bebeste 

dT-d[2$D 

bebeu 

dT-d[i 

pi. 

bebemos 

oTolrlzi 

bebestes 

DT'G[2$a2$ 

beberam 

dI'd[(i)xjij 
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Plnp,  bebera 

dT'd[cdx 

beberag 

oTo[ii>izi 

bebera 

dT-3[(DX 

j)l.  beberamos 

DTD[cDxrl2J 

bebereis 

dId[cd[x2$ 

beberam 

dT-d[ci)x<ij 

Flit,  beberei 

dTdT-(d[x 

beberas 

olol-(i>]zi 

bebera 

dTd-cd] 

/>/.  beberemos 

DTDT-(D[rl2« 

bebereis 

DTDT-(i)[XS$ 

beberao 

dIdT'cdx^ij 

Condit.  beberia 

dIdI-cdIx 

beberias 

dIdT'cdIx^^ 

beberia 

dTdT'cdIx 

2^1.  beberiamos 

olol'(i>lirlzi 

beberieis 

dTdT'cdI[x2J 

beberiam 

DlDl'CDlxJii 

2'}idfut.  beber 

dT*d[cd 

beberes 

dT-d[(D2$ 

beber 

dTd[(d 

pi.  beber m OS 

DT*D[(i)Fl2$ 

beberdes 

DT-D[CDa32$ 

beberem 

DT'D[CD\iXJ 

hnper.  bebe 

DXD 

pi,  bebei 

dT-d[x 

Siihj.  pres.  beba 

t5[3X 

bebas 

d[DX2* 

beba 

otDX 

pi.  bebamos 

DTDXFi2^ 

bebais 

DT-D]X2i 

bebam 

d[dxjij 

Suhj,  imp.  bebesse 

dT-d[s 

bebesses 

dT'd[sT2^ 

bebesse 

dI-d[s 

j}l.  bebessemos 

dT-d[sTf12> 

bebesseis 

DT*3[s[xei 

bebessem 

dT-d[sVx) 
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Tnfin.  beber  dI'd[cd 

Gerund  bebendo  dId[jQ51 

Partic.  pvet  bebido  gI'dIcdI 


3  Conj.    abrir  x'bci>I<»). 

This  may  be  given  more  briefly. 

Pres.  abro  S^^lj  abres  33CdI2$,  abre  ]g(dI  ;  abrimos  x't3^^P'l2$, 
abris  I'o^iz^,  abrem  Jdo)^^!^.  Imperf.  abria  X'^^^^I-  P^^'^t' 
abri  i'0(i>l,  abriste  i-B(s>LziUi  abriu  i-o(dLi',  abrimos  I'OiDMzi, 
abristes  x*BCdI2$D2$,  abriram  i'OiDL(i>iiii.  Plup,  abrira  j-doIcdx* 
Fut.  abrirei  xo^J*^[J^«  Cond.  abriria  x^^^^'^^X-  '^^^  Z^^* 
abrir  x'BCdIo).  Impcr.  abre  3dcdT  ;  abri  I'O^juL  Subj.  pres. 
abra  ]dcj)X-  Subj.  imp.  abrisse  x*GCi)Is.  Injin.  abrir  X'l3^^<i>' 
Ger.  abrindo  x*o<^J<®l-     Ptc.  prt.  abrido  x'O^IqjI- 

Irregular  Verbs. 

-ar. 

estar.  Pres.  estou  2$d},  estas  2$d]2$,  esta  s$d]  ;  estamos 
e$0XFl2$,  estais  2$D]r2$,  estao  z^ois'^s.  Imperf,  estava  2$d|]>x- 
Pret.  estive  2$dI>,  estiveste  Z(ioi'^\Z9j,  esteve  Z9o[^ ;  estivemos 
z§oi'yir^z^^  esdvestes  zvDi'^\z§ozi^  estiveram  e$Dl->x<^X^*^- 
Plup.  estivera  2$r*>x^X-  ^^^»  estarei  2$DX'<i>[-C.  Sii<^  /m.^. 
estiver  2$r">x^)  estiveres  2$Dr>x^2$ ;  estivermos  2$Dr>xci)Fl2J,,, 
estiverdes  Z9dI.">\(S>tsz^,  estiverem  z^i''>\ij^\sis.  Imper.  esta 
2$d];  estai  2$d]x.  /SfuZ>y.  pres.  esteja  2$D[eXj  estejas  Zio[ziZi; 
estejamos  ziul'Zir'i^Zi,  estejais  z^Dl'z]izi,  estejam  ziD[ziiii. 
Subj.  imp.  estivesse  ziQi'^\s.  Injin.  estar  2Jd]q).  Ger.  estando 
ZKiisxD\.     Ptc.  prt.  estado  2$o]a5l. 

dar.  Pres.  dou  ©},  das  Q3]2$,  da  oj] ;  damos  Wirlzi,  dais 
CDjxej,  dao  aJX^i^-  Imperf.  dava  Q3]>X-  ^^^^-  dei  ©[x,  d^ste 
(Dxe^o,  deu  ©[i ;  d^mos  mir'^z§,  d^stes  iDiz^zi,  deram  ©x^I^^^- 
PlujJ.  dera  aJX^I*  ^^^'  clarei  ©X'^C^-  ^^^^^  /^^-  ^^^'  ®I^' 
Imper.  da  OJ] ;  dai  ©]!.  >S%6^'.  ^jr^s.  de  ©[,  des  ©[2$;  demos 
a3[rl2$,  deis  G5[x2$,  deem  ojQjxj.  ^i(6/.  imp.  desse  ©x^*  ^'^y^''^' 
dar  Q3]cD.     G^er.  dando  ®x^®^-     -f*^^»  dado  ajjol. 
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-er, 

ser.  Pres.  sou  s},  ^s  \zi,  6  x;  somos  s}f12J,  sois  s}x2J, 
sao  sx<iJ.  Imperf.  era  x^I-  Pret.  fui  >lx,  foste  :>}2<D,  foi 
>}X;  fomos  >}f12$,  fostes  >}2$D2^  foram  >}(DXJ1J  PZit-^?.  f6ra 
>}CDX.  iVf.  serei  sI*(d[x.  "^nd  fut.  for  >](j),  fores  >}(D2i,  &c. 
Imper.  se  s[;  sede  s[a3.  >S'u6;.  ^res.  seja  s[ex;  sejamos 
sl'exrle^  sejais  sTt^iZi,  sejam  s[ex5iJ.  ^S^ti^.  imjo.  fosse  >}s. 
7?i/.  ser  s[cD.     Ger.  sendo  s[jajl.     P^c.  sido  sloji. 

ter.  Pres.  tenho  d'LxlI,  tens  D\imi,  tern  d\jij  ;  temos 
d[f12^  tendes  D[ja52$,  teem  d\5jCJ  [the  artificial  pron.  is  ap- 
parently d[j'[jxj].  Imperf.  tinha  dIlx-  Pret.  tive  Dr>,tiveste 
uL'^iZKJ,  teve  d[>;  tivemos  dI'^xp'I^j,  tivestes  dI*>x2^02^, 
tiveram  dI>x^x^^^-  Pl^^P-  tivera  ol^x^x-  -^^^^-  ^^'^^i  dI-ci)[x. 
2nd  fut.  tiver  dI->x^-  Imper.  tern  o^Jii ;  tende  D[jaj.  ^u6;. 
j9r6s.  tenha  d'Lxlx  ;  tenhamos  oI'Lxrle^  tenhais  dI'l]X2$, 
tenham  u\iLiw.  Suhj.  pret.  tivesse  ol^xs-  Itijin.  ter  d[(d. 
Ger.  tendo  u[iml.     Ptc.  tido  olcl. 

haver.  Pres.  hei  [x,  has  ]2$,  ha  3 ;  henios  [f12$,  heis  [iZi, 
hao  x^i^-  Imperf.  havia  X'^^I-  P^'«^.  houve  }>,  houveste 
}'>X2^)  houve  }>;  houvemos  }"^iF^Zi,  houvestes  }>iZiOZi, 
houveram  }*>x^X^^^-  Plv^p-  houvera  }*>X^I-  ^'^^^'  haverei 
X>Io)[x.  2iid  fut.  houver  }*>X^'  I'Tiij^er.  ha  ] ;  havei  l'^[i. 
Suhj,  pres.  haja  ]zi ;  hajamos  x'^X'^^^*-  ^^^k)  i't^P-  houvesse 
}>XS.  Inf.  haver  X'^[^-  Ger.  havendo  X'^t^®^*  -P^^-  havido 
X>Iajl. 

dizer.  Pres.  digo  olal,  dizes  Qjlslej,  diz  ©lej;  dizemos 
a5l-8[rl2S  dizeis  ®I'8[X2$,  dizem  ©Is'L^XJ.  Imperf.  dizia  ojI'sIx- 
Pre^.  disse  ©Is,  disseste  gjI'Sx^^o,  disse  ©Is  ;  dissemos  sl'S^rle*. 
P/ifp.  dissera  qjI'SXCDX-  P'^t.  direi  ®I-(j)[x.  27ic/  fut.  diss^r 
ojI'Sxo).  /777,2^.  dize  ©Is ;  dizei  ajrs[x.  Suhj.  pres.  diga  ©lax- 
Suhj.  imp.  dissesse  ©I'sxs.     Inf.  dizer  ®I-s[(i).     Ptc.  dito  ©loi. 

fazer.  Pres.  fa90  >]sl,  fazes  >3s^^^  ^*z  >]zi;  fazemos 
>X'S[f12S  fazeis  >x's[-f2i,  fazem  ^S^V-*^^-  Imperf  fazia  >X'*^I- 
Pret.  fiz  >r2*,  fizeste  >I*sx2K3, fez  :>[zi ;  fizemos >Isxf12^.  Plup. 
fizera  >I-sxcdx.  ^tt^  farei  >x*^[-f'  ^ticZ  /tt^.  fizer  >IsxCi); 
Imp.  faze  >]s  ;  fazei  >X**[^'  Suhj.  jyres.  faga  >]sx.  Suhj.  imp. 
fizesse  >f -s^s.     Inf.  fazer  >X*^[^-     ^^^^'  ^^^^^  >[xd1:. 
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perder.  Pres,  perco  DX^iJai,  perdes  DX0)aJ2$,  perde  ty\is>XD\ 
perdemos  DTcD*Q3[Fi2$,  perdeis  DTci)"a3[Ie^  perdem  dxci>®V-CJ.  Suhj. 
pres.  perca  DX^i^ai. 

poder.  Pres.  posso  dJsI,  podes  d}Q32$,  p6de  dJoj  ; 
podemos  Dl-a5[Fi2$,  podeis  d1*gj[-C2$,  podem  dJq3\5IJ.  Imperf. 
podia  dI-cIx-  Pr<?^.  pude  dI®,  pudeste  d1*®X^^^»  P^^®  ^}^  5 
pudemos  dI'^xp^I^^-  ^^'^^i?-  pudera  dI'OJX^I-  ^u^j-  pres,  possa 
dJsx  ;  possamos  ol'sxrle^.  Sulj,  imp.  pudesse  dI'QJX^-  ^'^/. 
poder  Dl*a3[(D.     Ptc.  podido  Dl'ajlnjl. 

querer.  Pres.  quero  0^0)1,  queres  Qi<j)Zi,  quer  axci) ; 
queremos  aI-CD[Fl2J,  quereis  al*ci)[xe$,  querem  axoV-f^.  Imperf. 
queria  qT'CdIx-  Pret.  quiz  al2$,  quizeste  aL'SiZiO,  quiz  alej; 
quizemos  aL'Sir^Zi.  Plup.  quizera  al*sxci)x.  P'ut.  quererei 
aIcj)I(D[x.  2nd  fut.  quizer  al'sxco.  Suhj.  pres.  queira  a[iCDX. 
Subj.  imp),  quizesse  al'Sxs.     Inf.  querer  aT-(D[cD.     Ptc.  querido 

saber.  Pres.  sei  s[j:,  sabes  s]d2^  sabe  s]d  ;  sabemos 
sx"D[rl2J,  sabeis  sx'd[X2^  sabem  s3dV-C^.  Imperf  sabia  sx'dIx- 
Pret.  soube  s}d,  sId,^  soubeste  sJ'dx^^o,  soube  s}d  ;  soubemos 
s}-dxf12$.  Plup.  soubera  sJ-dx^^X-  ^'^^^-  saberei  sxdTcd[x. 
2nd  fut.  souber  sJ-dx^.  Imper.  sabe  s33 ;  sabei  SX'3[x. 
Suhj.  pres,  saiba  s[|j:dx.  Subj.  imp.  soubesse  sJ'DXS.  Inf. 
saber  sx*D[(i).     Ptc.  sabido  sx'DloJi. 

trazer.  Pres.  trago  D(D]al,  trazes  dcj)3sT2$,  traz  dcd]2$; 
trazeraos  D(Dx*8[rl2^  trazeis  D(JX'S[x2^,  trazem  ocD^s^JiJ.  Im- 
perf trazia  DCDX'sIx.  Pret.  trouxe  D(d}s,  trouxeste  DcoJ'S- 
X2^D,  trouxe  D(d}s  ;  trouxemos  D(D}-SXFi2$.  Plup,  trouxera 
DCi)}-sx(DX-  P'^t»  trarei  dcdx*<d[j:.  2nd  fut.  trouxer  dcdJ'Sxcd. 
Imper.  traze  D(i)]s,  Da)]2$;  trazei  D(i)x*s[-f.  >S'u6;.  pres.  traga 
D(j)]ax-  >Sfiiy.  imj9.  trouxesse  D(d} 'sxs.  Inf.  trazer  oox'sfo). 
Ptc.  trazido  oci)x'sIa3l. 

ver.  Pres.  vejo  >[el,  ves  >[2$,  ve  >[ ;  veraos  >[f12J,  vedes 
>[q52$,  veem  >[Vx5.  Imperf,  via  ^Ix-  Pr6^.  vi  >I,  viste  >I2$D, 
viu  >Ii;  vimos  >lFi2$,  vistes  ^Lz§ozi,  viram  >IcDX$iJ.  PZifp. 
vira  >Ici)x.  i^i^^.  verei  >T-(d[i.  2nd  fut.  vir  >Ici).  Imper.  ve 
>[;  vede  >[©.  /S^t^J;.  ^>?'es.  veja  >[ex.  >Stt6j.  ^m^.  visse  >Is. 
/ti/.  ver  >[(j).     Ger.  vendo  >[$©!.     P^c.  visto  >l2rol. 

1  This  form  is  evidently  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  preterite  of  poder. 
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-ir. 

ir.  Pres.  vou  >},  vais  ^'\iz^,  vai  >]x ;  vamos  >irizi,  ides 
Iqj2J,  vao  :>is\s.  Imperf.  ia  Ix-  Pr^^.  fui  >lx,  foste  >}2«D,  foi 
>}x;  fomos  >}f12J.  P/it^.  f6ra  ^Jcdj.  Fut  irei  r(D[x.  27id^ 
/it^.  for  >}cj).  Imper.  vai  >]x;  ide  IojT.  6'uty'.  pres.  va  >], 
vds  >]2$,  vd  >];  vamos  ^i^^lzi,  vades  >]®2$,  vao  -^is^s.  Suhj. 
pret.  fosse  >}s.     Inf.  ir  lo).     6^6?-.  indo  Ijosi.     P^c.  ido  lol. 

vir.  Pres.  venho  >'|.xl1,  vens  >"[JX2$,  vem  y\sLS ;  vimos 
>lFl2i,  vindes  >LaJ2$,  vem  >'[jxj.  Imperf.  vinha  >Ilx.  Pre^. 
vim  >L,  vi(^ste  >r-xe^D,  veio  >[xl ;  viemos  >r-xri2i,  viestes 
>I-X2$D2J,  vi(^ram  >I-xci)Xii^  Plvup.  vi(^ra  >I'XCDX-  -^'"'^-  virei 
>I-ci)[x.  27i(^  /ii.^.  vir  >I(D.  Imp),  vem  >1jxj  ;  vinde  >Laj. 
^u6;.  25?'es.  venha  >lxiiX ;  venhamos  yVLiriz^.  Suhj.  imp, 
vi^sse  >I-xs.     Inf.  vir  >I(i).     6rer.   vindo   >Ija5l.     P^c.    vindo 

pedir.  Pres.  pe90  Dxsi,  pedes  dxQ52$,  pede  dx^J  ;  pedimos 
dT*cdIf12$,  pedis  oT'CDle^,  pedem  dx^Vxj.    Suhj.  pres.  pe9a  dxsx- 

NOTES  ON  COLLOQUIALISMS. 

In  the  grammars  and  dialogue-books  vm"^,  sometimes  written 
vocemece,  with  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb,  is  still  given  as  the 
polite  form  of  address.  But  in  the  upper  classes  this  pronoun, 
which  originally  was  a  ixxxQ pronomen  reverentiae,  being  a  con- 
traction of  vossa  merce  '  your  grace ',  afterwards  sinking  to  a 
general  form  of  address  to  all  respectable  people,  is  not  used  in 
speaking  to  equals,  the  3rd  sg.  of  the  verb  without  any  pro- 
noun being  used  instead,  the  3rd  plur.  being  used  in  addressing 
several  people,  vtr^^  itself  has  two  forms :  >JsfI*s[,  which  is 
used  in  addressing  shopkeepers,  &c.,  and  a  shorter  one,  >}'S[, 
sometimes  written  voce,  which  is  used  in  addressing  people  of 
a  lower  grade.  Thus,  one  would  say  to  a  mule-driver  Qi(j)>} 
s\\i  aJolajT  >Il1  Quer  vm^^  (or  voce)  um  capo  de  vinho?  but  to 
a  servant  in  an  upper-class  house  ->3"SfI  s[a5f  cd]  a[i  Zil>l  ol 
Fm^^  dlrd  queu  estive  aqul,  &c.  Examples  of  the  usual  form 
will  be  found  in  the  sentences  given  further  on.  The  2nd  sg. 
is  used  to  express  familiarity  and  affection,  as  in  other 
languages. 


I 
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A  peculiar  feature  of  Portuguese,  including  the  literary 
language,  is  the  conjugation  of  the  infinitive  after  the  analogy 
of  the  2nd  future.  In  the  spoken  language  the  group  ha  de 
*  has  to ',  as  in  ha  defazer  isso  i^l^l  s[cd  M,  is  often  regarded 
as  a  verbal  form,  and  a  plural  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of 
behem,  so  that  hcio  defazer  isso  appears  in  the  extraordinary 
form  of  3a5V-f^>I  s[cd  Isi. 

Most  of  the  colloquial  forms  of  the  verbs  have  been  noted 
under  Inflexion.  There  is  a  curious  substitute  for  the  past 
partic.  ouvido  '  heard '  in  colloquial  speech,  nl.  }->l2Jal  formed 
on  the  analogy  of  visto  *  seen '. 


SPECIMENS. 

(A)  Sentences.  ^ 

1.  :d\ili  rhiiol  D}5e$  ^Liz^,  qJfI  z^of.  aJrlD  d3sx\ 
IISM  fIjxjdI  o\iii,  a}Fl2C!]s[lI(D  TiJiO.  -[codT-(d3  a}2$Dl 
-Vx5l    >[q>.       :iiiiiDT(^[£    d[jd1dxo)iI(d     >[coi     }e.      :>3si>I 

8[cDlrx>I  sIdx^x>J^8^  ^l^H-     '^V^^  dcdxsx'.     coJal>}coDx   cd[I. 
-X  ©[12$,  -f[is  l}(d.    ©[xelrolxej  riniz^.     -s}l5  s[iacDl  ]^h 

2.  }iiDlzfo]D[i  iFh  -X  Ijojx  QJJcdf'.  -e^o]  e3coI>xJ  oCqjI'. 
iliiiS'L}(i>,  -X  l^^i'ZiD^ii  axrx-  -aT>I(D  -ajLxe^oJcDx  Lcx^I 
QXP-]  F«3X8  J^I^^-  h^V^^]  'tJxd  olxDXCD]  aiP-I  ox^u  dOcdoj 
-al  iiiiiFl  DiojTcoT^xJ  o3a)  s[a5l  xa^oxrx  lx^  -X  al  JcDxe^ 
:>}-fDX(i)]  axFX-  -3^^  c>(d[s  3-o)x8l  f[xx.  -al  J-cdx^^  sx^u.  -al 
3-cdx2^coTdx  cdxsqT  sx^u.  }xob.  sl5  }xd1d:  t]  ®XCi)XJi<  ©X^^- 
[jDXJiJXD^T  srslaTrlcoI  ^isulwl  dcdxsx- 

3.  a}r3:>3^  Ija5l's[iDla)ol  a[e$.  :>3x  Lojb.  :D\jxjsxa5lx^ 
u]u)Y.  o^ii  •coJjel-QjIsl :  dJoI}  'j3®I*oV^ilD^[^  ^Lmh 
-Q3l  sx<DX<i^FlaI  e3bx  co3>x  o\in.  .oyn  •d3cocoT  ©Is,  -[jqx 
'7}s.  dJ-sIojI  s[(i)3co-alFX2^DX  co3>(dxs^®I  a3"^.  ^l^>l  co3^ 
s[$D(i)IalDr>x^}axeI  x^i^-  -^♦I  s[xl  s[jd(dIq3I>x  s[(j)  [(d*12$. 
TX^irolxLX  F[a3l:    -x  coLaixx  >3sXco. 
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dido.  Disseram-ine  que  ja  o  fallava  bem.  Quern  tal  Ihe 
disse,  enganou-se.  Posso  dizer  algumas  palavras  de  cor. 
Deve  fallar  sempre  que  tiver  occasiao.  Receio  sempre  de 
fazer  erros.     Nao  tenha  mcdo  :  a  lingua  e  facil. 

4.  Conhece  o  senhor  Mello  ?  £  antigo  amigo  meu :  conhe^o- 
o  desde  pequeno.  lamos  a  escola  juntos.  Ha  muito  que  o  nao 
vejo.  Que  idade  tern  ?  fi  velho  ou  mo9o  ?  £  homem  de 
meia  idade. 

5.  Parece-me  que  vamos  ter  mudan^a  de  tempo :  cheira- 
me  que  vamos  ter  cliuva.  Tanto  melhor ;  sei-a  uma  boa 
mudauca. 

6.  Aquelle  relogio  tern  o  quer  que  e  :  4  preciso  ver  para 
se  mandai'  concertar.  Se  precisa  d'alguma  cousa,  pe9a-me. 
Fa9a  favor  de  me  deitai*  esta  carta  no  correio. 

7.  O  que  quer  o  senbor  ?  Um  par  de  luvas.  Quanto 
custa?  Quero  dous  ou  trez  len90s — len^os  d'assoar.  Quanto 
4  tudo  ?  Eu  gasto  geralmente  uma  moeda  por  semana,  alem 
de  casa  e  comida. 

8.  Tomara  quo  cada  um  se  occupasse  com  os  seus  negocios, 
e  se  nao  mettesse  com  os  dos  outros.  Quanto  menos  tiverem 
que  fazer  um  com  outro  melbor. 

9.  Que  6  isso?  O  que  tem?  Parece  assustado,  como 
se  algiima  cousa  tivesse  succedido.  Nao ;  nao  ba  nada 
importante — nada  que  valha  a  pena  (de)  mencionar.  Que  foi 
isto?  Pareceu  me  ouvLr  uma  bulba.  Foi  so  o  vento  nas 
arvores. 

B.  1. 

As  filbas  do  Mond^o  a  morte  escui*a 
longo  tempo  cborando  memor^ram ; 
e  por  memoria  eterna,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  cboradas  trans formdram  : 
o  nome  Ibe  puzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Ignez,  que  alii  passAram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 
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Brandas  aguas  do  Tejo,  que  passando 
por  estes  verdes  campos  que  regaes, 
plantas,  hervas,  flores,  e  animaes, 
pastores.  nymphas,  ides  alegrando. 

Nao  sei  (ah,  doces  aguas !)  nao  sei  quando 
vos  tornarei  a  ver ;  que  magoas  taes, 
vendo  como  vos  deixo,  me  causaes, 
que  de  tomar  ja  vou  desconfiando. 

Oidenou  o  destino,  desejoso 
de  converter  meus  gostos  em  pesares, 
partida  que  me  vai  custando  tanto. 

Saudoso  de  vos,  d'elle  queixoso, 
encberei  de  suspiros  outros  ares, 
turbarei  outras  aguas  com  meu  pranto. 

Camoes. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Tbis  paper  was  ab-eady  set  up  in  type,  wben  Mr.  Fumivall 
called  my  attention  to  an  article  on  Portuguese  sounds  in  tbe 
Romania,    wbicb   be   bad  just  received:    A.   R.   Gon9alves 
Vianna.  Essai  de  phon^tique  et  de  pbonologie  de  la  langue 
Portugaise,  d'apr^s  le  dialecte  actuel  de  Lisbonne  {Romania, 
1883,  Janvier,  xii.  45).     It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find 
tbat  tbe  subject  bas  been  taken  up  by  a  native  pbonetician  so 
thorougbly  well  qualified  as  M.  Vianna  evidently  is.    I  only 
wisb  bis  paper  bad  been  published  two  years  ago :  it  would 
bave  saved  me  an  enonnous  amount  of  drudgery  and  groping 
about  in  tbe  dark.      But  I  bave  tbe  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  differ  from  J.  de  Deus 
and  tbe  Prince,  M.  Vianna  is  on  my  side.     In  some  cases  he 
differs  from  me,  which  is,  however,  apparently  often  tbe  result 
of  my  not  having  been  able  to  get  at  tbe  natural  colloquial 
speech — always  a  difficult  aim  to  accomplish  when  one  bas  not 
the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the  country  itself.     I  will  now 
proceed  to  quote  M.  Vianna  in  aU  important  cases  of  agree- 
ment with   and  difference  from   my  own   statements.      His 
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dido.  Disseram-me  que  ja  o  fallava  bem.  Quern  tal  Ihe 
disse,  enganou-se.  Posso  dizer  algumas  palavras  de  cor. 
Deve  fallar  sempre  que  tiver  occasiao.  Receio  sempre  de 
fazer  erros.     Nao  tenha  mcdo  :  a  lingua  e  facll. 

4.  Conhece  o  senhor  Mello  ?  fi  antigo  amigo  meu :  conhe90- 
o  desde  pequeno.  Tamos  a  escola  juntos.  Ha  muito  que  o  nao 
vejo.  Que  idade  tern  ?  fi  velho  ou  mo90  ?  fi  homein  de 
meia  idade. 

5.  Par^ce-me  que  vamos  ter  mudan^a  de  tempo :  cheira- 
me  que  vamos  ter  cliuva.  Tan  to  melhor ;  sera  uma  boa 
mudan9a. 

6.  Aquelle  relogio  tem  o  quer  que  6 :  6  preciso  ver  para 
se  mandar  coiicertar.  Se  precisa  d'alguma  cousa,  pe9a-me. 
Fa9a  favor  de  me  deitar  esta  carta  no  correio. 

7.  0  que  quer  o  senbor  ?  Um  par  de  luvas.  Quanto 
custa?  Quero  dous  ou  trez  len90s — len9os  d'assoar.  Quanto 
6  tudo  ?  Eu  gasto  geralmente  uma  moeda  por  semana,  alem 
de  casa  e  comida. 

8.  Tomara  quo  cada  um  se  occupasse  com  os  seus  negocios, 
e  se  nao  mettesse  com  os  dos  outros.  Quanto  menos  tiverem 
que  fazer  um  com  outro  melhor. 

9.  Que  6  isso?  O  que  tem?  Pardee  assustado,  como 
se  alguma  cousa  tivesse  succedido.  Nao  ;  nao  ha  nada 
importante — nada  que  valha  a  pena  (de)  mencionar.  Que  foi 
isto?  Pareceu  me  ouvir  uma  bulha.  Foi  s6  o  vento  nas 
arvores. 

B.  1. 

As  filbas  do  Mondego  a  morte  escura 
longo  tempo  chorando  memordram ; 
e  por  memoria  eterna,  em  fonte  pura 
as  lagrimas  cboratlas  trans  form^ram  : 
o  noma  Ihe  puzeram  que  inda  dura, 
dos  amores  de  Ignez,  que  alii  passdram. 
Vede  que  fresca  fonte  rega  as  flores, 
que  lagrimas  sao  agua,  e  o  nome  amores. 

Camoes. 
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Brandas  aguas  do  Tejo,  que  passando 
por  estes  verdes  campos  que  regaes, 
plantas,  hervas,  flores,  e  animaes, 
pastores,  nymphas,  ides  alegrando. 

Nao  sei  (ah,  doces  aguas !)  nao  sei  quando 
vos  tornarei  a  ver ;  que  magoas  taes, 
vendo  como  vos  deixo,  me  causaes, 
que  de  tornar  ja  vou  desconfiando. 

Oidenou  o  destino,  desejoso 
de  converter  meus  gostos  em  pesares, 
partida  que  me  vai  custando  tanto. 

Saudoso  de  vos,  d'elle  queixoso, 
encberei  de  suspiros  outros  ares, 
turbarei  outras  aguas  com  meu  pranto. 

Camoes. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

This  paper  was  ah-eady  set  up  in  type,  when  Mr.  Fnrnivali 
called  my  attention  to  an  article  on  Portuguese  sounds  in  the 
Romania,  which  he  had  just  received:  A.  R.  Gon9alves 
Vianna.  Essai  de  phon^tique  et  de  phonologic  de  la  langue 
Portugaise,  d'apres  le  dialecte  actuel  de  Lisbonne  {Romania, 
1883,  Janvier,  xii.  45).  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find 
that  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  a  native  phonetician  so 
thoroughly  well  qualified  as  M.  Vianna  evidently  is.  I  only 
wish  his  paper  had  been  published  two  years  ago :  it  would 
have  saved  me  an  enormous  amount  of  drudgery  and  groping 
about  in  the  dark.  But  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  differ  from  J.  de  Deus 
and  the  Prince,  M.  Vianna  is  on  my  side.  In  some  cases  he 
differs  from  me,  which  is,  however,  apparently  often  the  result 
of  my  not  having  been  able  to  get  at  the  natural  colloquial 
speech — always  a  difficult  aim  to  accomplish  when  one  has  not 
the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  the  country  itself.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  quote  M.  Vianna  in  all  important  cases  of  agree- 
ment with   and  difference  from   my  own   statements.      His 
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paper  is  so  much  fuller  than  mine  (taking  up  nearly  seventy 
close-printed  pages)  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  do 
justice  to  it,  except  by  earnestly  recommending  it  to  all 
phoneticians. 

P.  4.  I.  * ...  .  bien  plus  ^toufFe,  bien  plus  ferm^  que  Ve 
fran9ais  de  me,  le.'     G.  V.  32. 

X-  * .  .  .  .  tout  a  fait  semblable  a  Va  atone  de  I'anglais 
a.bout,  he  gave  one  a  hook.'  G.V.  31.  This  accurate  com- 
parison inspires  one  with  confidence  in  the  author's  identifi- 
cations generally.  In  my  Soumd  Notation  I  have  expressed 
the  E.  unstressed  a  by  j. 

5.  \.  *.  .  .  .  plus  ouvert  que  Ve  fran9ais,  a  allemand  [=[ 
H.S.] ;  un  peu  moins  cependant  que  Va  bref  anglais  de  bad, 
lequel  ne  se  retrouve  que  dans  quelques  dialectes  portugais, 
dans  I'Algarve  ou  Beira-baixa,  par  exemple.'  J.  de  Deus's 
e  is,  therefore,  a  broad  provincial  \,  and  my  refusal  to  admit 
two  open  e's  is  fully  j  ustified. 

]x.  According  to  G.  V.  pp.  33-4  i  and  i  in  diphthongs  are 
pronounced  like  the  second  elements  in  the  E.  diphthongs  in 
hoy,  now,  which  means,  of  course,  that  they  are  wide — £,  i. 
For  viu  he  gives  the  pron.  >Xi  (p.  38).  I  distinctly  hear  both 
elements  narrow  in  this  word,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  X. 

6.  G.  v.,  p.  70,  gives  dxlI  as  the  Lisbon  pron.  of  tenho. 
He  gives  the  same  pron.  of  close  e  before  j,  Ih,  nh,  stating 
that  before  x  and  j  the  i  may  become  i£,  as  in  seja.  P.  37  he 
identifies  the  diphthong  in  hem  with  that  in  mae,  making 
them  both  x^^^  (or  rather  ii£i).  After  repeated  hearings  of 
my  teacher's  pron.,  I  still  am  inclined  to  maintain  (though  not 
with  perfect  confidence)  my  own  analysis.  I  have  heard  e 
pron.  \£  by  him  in  aeja,  vejo,  but  I  have  heard  only  [  in  ahelha 
and  the  rest.  G.  V.  analyses  the  close  ei  of  rei  *  king '  as  jx : 
I  still  hear  it  distinctly  as  [x. 

7.  (DJ.  '  rr  .  .  .  .  est  prouonc^e  un  peu  plus  en  arri^re  que 
r  simple.  On  trouvera  individuellement  des  r  vibrantes 
uvulaires,  meme  parmi  des  gens  qui  prononcent  r  simple 
comme  une  linguale.^  G.  V.  48.  He  seems  to  describe  simple 
r  as  not  being  trilled. 

8.  CO.  '  Tandis  que  le  bout  de  la  langue  s'appuie  contre  les 
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gencives,  ou  plut6t  contre  les  alveoles  des  dents  incisives 
supdrieures,  le  dos  s'en  ^leve  vers  le  point  guttural.'  G.V. 
48.  The  description  is  identical  with  my  own.  As  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  co(  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  I 
is  guttural  everywhere,  even  initially,  where  the  gutturality 
would  naturally  be  less  marked,  and  after  careful  trials  with 
my  teacher,  we  both  thought  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  I  of  la  and  that  of  saL  But  it  is  quite  possible  we  may 
both  be  wrong.  G.V.  says  (p.  49) :  '  le  ^  gutturalis^  du 
portugais  ne  pent  que  suivre  la  voyelle ;  il  la  gutturalise  en 
meme  temps.  ...  II  n'y  a  generalement  que  la  voyelle  a 
qui  soit  affect^e  par  la  prononciation  de  I,  lorsque  cette  con- 
sonne  est  mediale,  comme  dans  malla,  sallcL  Bien  des  per- 
sonnes,  cependant,  gutturalisent  toutes  les  voyelles  devant  I 
dans  le  corps  du  mot,  parce  qu'elles  gutturalisent  aussi  le  I 
medial  entre  deux  voyelles.' 

2,  e  are  different  from  the  French,  and  identical  with  the  E. 
sounds;  G.V.  46.  The  Portuguese  sounds  seem,  however,  to 
be  narrow,  not  wide,  as  in  E.  The  remarks  in  my  text  show 
that  Bell's  original  analysis  of  s  and  sh  was,  in  the  main,  correct, 
and  that  sh  is  really  an  s  approximated  to  o,  and  that  he  was 
ill-advised  in  transposing  the  value  of  his  original  symbols. 

G.V.,  p.  46,  says  of  Port,  x  and  j,  'I'organe  actif  est  un 
point  de  la  surface  supdrieure  de  la  langue,  plus  ou  moins 
rapproch^  de  son  extr^mite,  selon  que  la  voyelle  pr^c^dente 
ou  suivante  est  palatale  ou  gutturale.'  This  is  more  clearly 
put,  p.  72:  xi=z-iL  (ils  sont  prononc^s  avec  une  partie  de  la 
surface  de  la  langue  plus  pr^s  de  sa  partie  moyenne,  et  sur  la 
limite  du  palais  et  des  gencives),  xa=Zy']  (un  peu  plus  en 
avant,  &c.). 

His  description  of  2$,  8$  is  vague  (p.  46) :  '  Les  r^duites  « 
sourde  et  sonore  ne  sont  que  x  et  j  attenu^s.'  P.  48  he  says 
of  them  that  they  '  deviennent  plus  palatalise'es  lorsqu'elles  se 
trouvent  en  conjonction  avec  des  voyelles  palatales.'  So,  also, 
p.  72  :  is  =  LzHy  as  =  ]z§K 

G.V.,  p.  49,  says  that  t  and  d  are  formed  much  nearer  the  teeth 
than  the  Fr.  sounds,  implying  that  they  are  formed  on  the  gums. 
1504  K  k 
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9.  According  to  G.V..  p.  50,  d  is  generally  w  between  vowels, 
even  in  different  words.  As  to  e,  he  says,  p.  46,  that  there 
are  no  *  fricatives  gutturales '  in  Portuguese. 

10.  G.V.,  p.  73,  note,  gives  also  the  pron.  of  quasi  as  ai3l8l. 
13.  According  to  G.  V.,  p.  57,  unstressed  e  and  i  both  become  f 

before  z  and  e,  while  before  other  cons,  i  keeps  its  full  sound, 
and  e  becomes  T.  '  Dans  une  suite  de  syllabes  atones  dont  la 
voyeUe  sera  toujours  i,  le  dernier  i  seulement  garde  le  son 
qui  lui  est  propre ;  ceux  des  syllabes  qui  le  precedent  se  pro- 
noncent  I.'  He  gives  as  examples  ministro,  militar  Fl-TlejocDl, 
fIooI-d]cd,  vicejar,  privilegiado  >TsI-e3ci),  DCDT>Tcafex-3®i«  I  can- 
not trace  these  laws  in  the  pron.  of  my  teacher. 

P.  58  he  gives  the  pron.  of  initial  unstressed  em  as  Li,  as  in 
entrar.  This  my  teacher  admitted.  He  makes  initial  e  X 
before  a,  e,  I  before  other  conss. :  elogio  Icoi-eli,  esposo,  £'ZiD}sl. 
I  find  that  the  unstressed  e  before  st,  &c.,  is  so  faintly  sounded 
that  its  existence  is  often  doubtful,  but  it  sounds  to  me  more  I 
than  I  or  I. 

16.  ou  generally  =  }  or  }x  indifferently,  especially  before  (d. 
G.V.  61. 

17.  G.V.,  p.  68,  does  not  give  nasality  to  the  e  of  lyenna,  &c. 

18.  According  to  G.V.,  p.  88,  the  differences  of  stress  are 
greater  than  in  Italian,  almost  as  great  as  in  E. 

The  only  mention  of  whisper  by  G.V.  is  where  he  attributes 
it  to  the  second  element  of  diphthongs,  p.  33. 

19.  '  Ces  Elisions  de  Ve  muet  sont  assez  capricieuses.' 
G.V.  67. 

24.  G.V.,  60,  1,  gives  tei-em,  doi-em,  poi-em,  &c.,  with 
inserted  i. 

If  my  paper  had  appeared  before  M.  Vianna's,  I  might  have 
claimed  the  merit  of  having  added  considerably  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  language  ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  claim  that  of  having, 
with  the  help  of  Visible  Speech,  perhaps  defined  the  formation 
of  some  of  the  sounds  more  closely.  I  only  hope  that  M.  Vianna 
may  be  induced  to  publish  a  complete  grammar  and  chresto- 
mathy  of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  language  on  a  phonetic 
basis. 


SPOKEN  NORTH  WELSH' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  sounds  and  forms  of 
Welsh  as  spoken  in  the  valley  of  Gwynant  in  Carnarvonshire, 
based  on  personal  observations. 


SOUNDS. 

Description. 

The  following  are  the  elementary  vowels  and  the  diphthongs, 
with  the  Romic  notation  I  employ : 


(a) 

(y) 

(a) 

(i) 
(e) 
(») 
(o) 


3 
I 

I 

I 

C 
i 

} 
3i 
3^ 
31 

li    (8y) 

V     (9i) 
II      (au) 

Ci      (e«) 

ii  ("y) 

31  (oy) 

J^  (oi) 

3*  (ou) 


bara  (bread) ;  mab  (films) 

sut  (hoiu) ;  ty  (house) 

yraa  (Ae7'c)  ;  2/  (the  letter) 

dim  (not)  ;  ci  (dog) 

pen  (head);  hen  (oZcZ) 

cwrw  (666?-)  ;  cwn  (dogs) 

pont  (bridge) ;  do  (2/^6) 
(ay)     dau  (^iro) ;  cae  (field) 
(ai)      gair  (word) 
(au)     mawr  (great);  naw  (nine) 

duw  (^ocZ) 

deiiddeg  (tivelve) 

eira  (s^oio) 

clywed  (Aear) 

ewch  ((/o  2/6  /) ;  tew  (thick) 

blw\  ddyn  (year) ;  mwy  (7}io?^e) 

coed  en  (tree) ;  coed  (trees) 

troi  (turn) 

dowch  (rom6  2/^  /) 


bara;  maab. 

syt;  tyy. 

ama  ;  aa. 

dim  ;  kii. 

pen;  been. 

kuru ;  kuun. 

pont;  doo. 

day ;  kaay. 

gair. 

maur;  naau. 

dyu. 

day  "Sag. 

oira. 

klauad. 

eux  ;  teeu. 

bluy'Syn;  muuy. 

koydan;  kooyd. 

troi. 

doux. 


1  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1882-4,  pp.  409-84. 
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The  consonants  are : 


2 

(h) 

hanes  (history) 

hanas. 

a 

(^) 

chwech  (six) 

xweex. 

(D 

(J) 

iaith  (language) 

jail>. 

Ojo 

(rh) 

rhafF  (7'ope) 

rhaaf. 

(])i 

W 

ei  ran  (/iis  6'^?*6) 

-i  ran. 

(Dii> 

(r.r) 

gwraig  (ivife) 

gi"K;aig. 

Q"^ 

(1) 

Hall  (o^/ie?-) 

lal. 

CO 

(1) 

ei  law  (/iis  Aa?!^) 

-i  lau. 

coo 

(h(;) 

gwlad  (country) 

gh(;aad. 

\J 

(W 

oath  (co^)                             ^ 

kaa)?. 

w 

(«) 

meddwl  (think) 

metSul. 

2 

(J) 

siarad  (speak) 

Jai-ad. 

e 

(3) 

engine 

insan. 

s 

(s) 

Sais  (Englishman) 

sais. 

»o 

(wh) 

ei  watch  hi  {her  uutch) 

-i  whatshi. 

3 

(w) 

wedi  (after) 

wedi. 

> 

(0 

corff  (body) 

korf. 

> 

(V) 

afon  (river) 

avon. 

JO 

m 

fy  nghefn  (m^/  6acA;) 

qhevn. 

J 

(q) 

dringo  (climb) 

driqo. 

1° 

(nh) 

fy  nhad  (m^/  father) 

nhaad. 

1 

(n) 

nain  (grandmother) 

nain. 

19 

(ni^) 

gwnio  (s^u') 

gmuio. 

po 

(mh)  fy  mhen  (my  head) 

mhen. 

F 

(m) 

mam  (mother) 

mam. 

a 

(k) 

cacen  (ca^'6) 

kakan. 

Q 

(g) 

y  gog  (^Ae  cuckoo) 

-a  goog. 

D^ 

(t) 

tad  (/"a^/ier) 

taad. 

®H 

(d) 

ei  dad  (his  father) 

-i  daad. 

D 

(P) 

pen  (/ieac?) 

pen. 

D 

(b) 

ei  ben  (Ais  Jiead) 

-i  ben. 

Before  describing  the  sounds  in  detail,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
say  something  about  the  general  elements  of  synthesis — 
stress,  quantity,  and  tone. 
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Stress. 

The  stress  of  many-syllabled  words  is  regularly  on  the  fore- 
last  syllable. 

Many  words,  however,  are  stressed  on  the  last.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  more  important  of  those  enumerated  in 
the  grammars. 

ba'rhay  '  shorten  ',  Inay  glanhau  '  cleanse  '  (with  dropping 
of  the  unstressed  vowel). 

kanja-taad  '  permission  '  ;  pa-rhays  '  lasting'. 

par'toi  parotoi  '  prepare  ',  gor'doi  '  press  ' ;  da'hay  *  pant '. 

amhays  '  doubtful ' ;  ka'froys  *  exciting  '. 

But  -kavleys  '  convenient'. 

por'vyy^  porfeydd  *  pastures  '. 

I  have  also  noted  the  following  : 

kam'raayg  '  Welsh  '  ;  kamraays  '  Welshwoman '. 

pop'taay  ^  ovens  ',  boydaay,  bdaay  *  cowhouses ' ;  ber'vaay 
'  wheelbarrows '. 

Some  words  taken  from  modern  English,  such  as  ra'seet 
*  receipt',  keep  the  E.  stress  on  the  last  syllable. 

Words  beginning  with  unstressed  y  before  s  +  cons,  dropped 
the  y  in  speech  : 

steen  ysten  'jug',  storm  ystorm  '  storm'. 

In  modern  compounds,  as  opposed  to  the  old  traditional 
ones,  and  in  those  loose  compounds  formed  of  a  preposition 
and  a  noun,  and  other  groups,  there  is  a  tendency  to  stress 
the  last  element : 

-dyyS  syyl,  often  shortened  almost  to  -dy  syyl  *  Sunday ', 
&c.  -havod  rhiisg  Hafod  Rhisgl,  :betus  kooyd  Bettws-y-Goed, 
-pen  guryd Pen-ygivryd ;  so  also  in  -jesy  griist  '  Jesus  Christ', 
-kry(y)  glaas  '  stork  '. 

-yynor  'Seeg  '  eleven ',  &c.  ;  -a  myysg  yn  mysg  *  among ', 
heblau  'besides'. 

-o  ^ar  oddiar  '  from  on  ' ;  -ty  drau  '  beyond ' ;  -il  day  *  they 
two ' ;  dra-xevn  ' again  ' ;  ai'ee  '  oh  ! ';  an'tee  onide  'is  it  ? '  ; 
:gora  ool  '  all  the  better  '. 

Some  prefixes,  especially  the  negative  an-^  often  take  full 
stress : 
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•an'amal  *  seldom  ',  •an'vo'Slon  '  discontented  ',  -aqhovjo 
'  foi-get ' ;  'dio'valys  '  careless ' ;  "ai-^erxog  '  excellent '. 

The  sentence-stress  is,  on  the  whole,  more  even  than  in 
English.  Prepositions  often  seem  to  have  full  stress,  especially 
those  of  marked  and  definite  meaning,  such  as  ar,  am,  and 
other  particles  are  often  accented  where  they  would  not  be 
accented  in  English.  Verbs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
subordinated  to  tlie  substantives  and  adverbs,  &c.,  they  are 
joined  to,  as  in  -rhoi  troo  '  give  a  turn  '  = '  take  a  walk  *,  -mynd 
alan  'go  out'.  Other  examples  will  be  found  in  the  texts 
given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

The  syllable-stress  always  begins  on  the  consonant,  so  that 
such  a  word  as  Jugur  '  sugar  '  is  divided  into  Ju-gur,  not  as  in 
the  E.  Jug-9. 


Quantity. 

The  unstressed  vowels  of  a  word  are  always  short. 

Stressed  vowels  are  long  and  shoit  in  monosyllables  (and  final 
syllables  of  polysyllables),  always  short  when  an  unstressed 
syllable  follows,  so  that  two  such  words  as  (ton)  '  wave '  and 
(toon)  *tune'  both  have  the  same  plural  (tona). 

The  length  of  the  vowels  of  monosyllables  is  greatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  following  consonant.  If  the  vowel 
is  final  it  is  always  long,  as  in  (daa)  '  good '.  Nearly  always 
long  before  the  open  conss.  (x ;  )?,  "5 ;  s ;  f,  v)  and  the  voiced 
stops  (g,  d,  b).  Short  before  the  nasals  (q,  m),  generally 
before  (]),  and,  according  to  the  grammars,  before  the  voice- 
less stops  (k,  t,  p),  but  very  few  native  Welsh  words  end 
in  these  three  conss.  Variable  before  the  vowellikes  (r,  1), 
and  before  (n).  There  are  two  main  classes  of  exceptions 
to  these  rules :  (1)  the  names  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
ending  in  a  cons.,  which  are  always  short— (ex,  e)?),  &c. ;  (2) 
monosyllabic  words  of  English  origin,  which  keep  their  E. 
quantity. 

Polysyllables  of  E.  origin,  accented  in  the  regular  Welsh 
way,  shorten  their  vowels,  as  in  Welsh — (stejon,  stabal, 
smokjo)  '  station  ',  '  stable  ',  '  smoke '. 
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The  following  are  examples,  with  the  more  important  excep- 
tions :  ^ 

aax :  baax  *  little ',  kuux  '  boat '. 

[ox'oh!'] 
aaj? :  maa)?  '  kind '  sb.,  nyyj?  *  nest '. 

[by)?  'ever']. 
aatS :  graa'5  '  degree ',  boo^  '  contentment '. 
aas  :  glaas  '  blue  ',  miis  '  month  ',  nees  '  nearer '. 

[glas  'glass',  nes  'until']. 
aaf :  rhaaf  '  rope  ',  kloof  '  lame '. 
aav :  braav  '  fine '  (of  weather),  klaav  '  ill '. 
aag :  gwaag  '  empty  ',  kiig  '  meat '. 
aad :  taad  '  father ',  bood  *  be '. 

[nid  '  not ',  hid=hy(Med  *  may  be ']. 
aab  :  maab  '  filius ',  neeb  '  no-one '. 

[heb  '  without ',  tub  '  tub ']. 
SLT) :  loq  '  ship  '. 
am  :  mam  '  mother ',  dim  ^  nothing  '. 

[fraam  'frame']. 
al :  gwel  '  better ',  tul '  hole '. 

[hool,  ool'all'].' 
ak :  lak  '  slack  ',  klok  '  clock '. 

[kuuk  'cook']. 
at :  at  '  to  ',  het  '  hat '. 

[plaat  '  plate ']. 
ap :  top  '  top '. 
f  aar :  aar  '  ploughed  land ',  gwiir  *  true ',  paar  '  pair  \ 
I    ar :  ar  '  on ',  byr  '  short ',  sar  '  sir '. 
(  aal :  taal  *  payment ',  meel  '  honey ',  seel  '  zeal '. 
I    al :  tal '  tall ',  dal  '  catch ',  vel '  as '. 

J  aan  :  taan  '  fire ',  hyyn  hyn,  hun  '  older ',  '  self,  been  *  old  '. 
I    an :  tan  '  under  ',  hyn  '  this  ',  pen  '  head '. 

Vowels  are  short  before  two  conss.,  except  in  monosyllables 
before  (It)  and  (s)  +  stop,  where  they  are  always  long  : 
aalt:  haalt  'salt'  adj.,  gwyylt  'wild',  suult  'shilling', 
[(suit)  appears  to  occur  also]. 

'  Words  of  E.   origin  are  given  only  occasionally.     Fuller  lists  for  the 
vowels  before  r,  I,  n  will  be  given  under  the  separate  words  further  on. 
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aasg :  paasg  '  Easter ',  gwiisg  '  dress  '. 

aast :  gaast  '  bitch ',  kiist  '  chest '. 

aasp  :  koosp  '  punishment '. 

Vowels  are,  of  course,  always  shortened  in  such  compounds 
as  (morva)  'beach'  from  (moor)  *sea'. 

Diphthongs  are  long  (that  is,  the  first  element  is  long)  only 
in  stressed  syllables  not  followed  by  an  unstressed  one.  (ai,  9i, 
oi ;  yu,  ou  ;  oy)  are  always  short,  as  also  (ay,  oy) =a'it,  ou  resp. 
(uuy)  is  long,  as  also  (aay,  ooy)=ae,  oe  resp.  (aau,  eeu)  are 
long  only  when  final. 

Intonation. 

The  Welsh  intonation  differs  from  the  English,  but  not  in 
any  very  marked  way,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  investigate 
it  in  any  detail.  The  Welsh  seem  often  to  use  the  rise  in 
plain  statements  of  facts,  and  they  speak  altogether  in 
a  higher  key  than  the  English. 


Vowels. 

3  (a),  a  '  and  * ;  kar  '  car,  trap  ',  bara  *  bread  ' ;  lal  '  other ' ; 
tal  'tair,  dal  'catch';  glas  'glass',  basun  buaswn  'I  would 
be ' ;  davad  '  sheep ' ;  man  '  place ',  glan  '  shore ',  gwan  *  weak  ', 
tan  *  under ',  kant  '  hundred ' ;  mam  '  mother ',  a'namal  anaml 
'  seldom ' ;  lac  '  slack ' ;  ages  '  near ' ;  at  '  to  ',  tatus  '  pota- 
toes ' ;  sad  '  firm  ',  tada  tadau  '  fathers ' ;  kap  '  cap ' ;  babi 
'  baby  '.  daa  '  good ' ;  baax  '  little ' ;  aar  '  ploughed  land  ' ;  jaar 
'hen',  paar  'pair';  saal  'ill',  taal  'payment';  haalt  'salt' 
aj. ;  ]aa^  '  kill ' ;  kaa)? '  cat ' ;  glaas  '  blue ' ;  rhaaf  '  rope ' ;  braav 
'good,  fine';  maan  'fine'  aj,]  glaan  'clean';  kaan  'song', 
taan  '  fire ',  braan  '  crow  '  sh. ;  fraam  '  frame  ' ;  gwaag  '  empty* ; 
pjaat  *  plate ' ;  taad  '  father ' ;  maab  '  son '.  Differs  from  the 
E.  a  m  father  only  in  being  uttered  with  the  mouth  wide  open, 
which  gives  it  a  clearer  sound.  No  difference  of  quality 
between  the  long  and  short  vowel. 

I»-  (y).  -an  vyan  '  soon ' ;  yxal  ucliel  '  lofty ' ;  byr  '  short ', 
tyr  '  breaks  ' ;  hyj  *  ugly  ' ;  rhyl  '  Rhyl ' ;  by)? '  ever  ' ;  gwy  5al, 
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*  Irishman  ' ;  bysnas  '  business ',  lysgo  '  drag ' ;  hyn  '  this  *, 
lyn  *  lake ',  syn  '  surprised ',  kyn  '  before,  as ',  tyn  *  tight ',  bryn 
'  hill ' ;  pymp  '  five ' ;  syt  '  how ' ;  bydyr  hiidr  '  dirty ' ;  kany 
'sing',  kefyl  ' horse ',  davyS  'David',  melys  'sweet',  deryn 
aderyn  '  bird  '.  tyy  '  house  ' ;  syyx  '  dry ' ;  kyyr  '  pain ',  dyyr 
'steel',  pyyr  'pure';  -dyy^  syyl  'Sunday',  kyyl  'narrow'; 
nyy]? '  nest ' ;  pryyS  '  serious ';  klyyst '  ear ' ;  yyn  *  one  ',  -i  hyyn 

*  himself,  hyyn  '  older ',  -dyyS  lyyn '  Monday ',  lyyn  '  picture ', 
klyyn  '  thigh ',  dyyn  '  man ' ;  kryyg  '  hoarse '  ;  stryyd  '  street '. 
This  is  the  most  difiicult  of  the  North  Welsh  vowels  for  South 
Welshmen  as  well  as  Englishmen.  It  is  advanced  from  the 
normal  high-mixed  position  towards  (i),  with  which  it  is  com- 
pletely confused  further  South.  In  the  Anglesea  dialect  it  is 
I  think  even  more  removed  from  (i)  than  in  the  Carnarvon 
dialect.  When  I  round  the  Carnarvon  sound  I  get  exactly 
the  Swedish  u,  which  is  decidedly  Ik  (yy)  and  (ii)  end  in  a 
very  slight  voice-glide — they  might  almost  be  written  (yya, 
iio). 

I  (a),  a,  ar  '  the ',  sar  '  sir ' ;  asgol  *  school ' ;  kanta  cyntaj 
'  first ' ;  ama  '  here ' ;  matn  '  mutton ' ;  adu  ydyiv  '  am  '.  Occurs 
long  only  as  the  name  of  the  letter  y — (aa),  in  which  it  sounds 
deeper  than  the  E.  vowel  in  sir,  being  apparently  more 
retracted,  but  the  difference  is  very  slight.  Quite  distinct 
from  our  vowel  in  but 

I  (i),  diod  'drink'  sh.,  tori  'break',  meri  'Mary',  pisin 
'  piece ',  dim  '  not ',  trigjan  '  sixty ',  nid  '  not '.  kii  '  dog ' ;  hiir 
'  long ',  siir  '  shire ',  gwiir  '  true  ',  kliir  '  clear ' ;  miil  'thousand ' ; 
hiin  '  weather ',  liin  '  flax ',  miin  '  edge ',  gwiin  '  wine ',  kriin 
'  brittle ',  triin  '  treat ',  bliin  '  tired ' ;  kiig  '  meat '.  The  wide  E. 
(i)  is  foreign'to  North  Welsh,  and  suggests  (y)  rather  than  (i) 
to  a  Welsh  ear,  but  it  appears  to  be  gaining  ground  somewhat 
among  those  who  are  familiar  with  E.,  of  course,  only  in  words 
taken  from  E.  It  is,  however,  often  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  (^)  and  (y). 

C  (e).  reol  'rule';  ber  'short '/em.;  gwel  'better',  pel 
'  far ' ;  hel  '  gather ',  vel  *  as ' ;  pre-ge)7y  '  preach ' ;  fres  '  fresh ', 
nes  'until';  pen  'head';  het  'hat';  heb  'without',  lee 
'  place ' ;    feer   '  ankle ',    gweer   '  tallow  ' ;    seel   '  zeal ',    meel 
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'  honey ',  peel  *  ball ' ;  nees  '  nearer ' ;  been  *  old ',  steen 
*  bucket ',  kleen  '  kind ' ;  deeg  *  ten '.  Identical  with  the  E.  e 
in  pen. 

i  (u).  kur  '  corner ',  turn  '  noise ',  brus  '  brush ' ;  bun  '  this ', 
gun  '  I  know ',  '  gun ' ;  luk  '  luck '.  Juur  '  sure ',  guur  '  man ', 
duur  'water';  njuul  'mist';  suun  'sound',  cuun  'dogs'; 
druug  'bad'.  Curiously  enough,  although  the  E.  {u)  is 
foreign  to  the  language,  I  have  always  heard  cats  called  (pus) 
with  a  distinctly  wide  vowel. 

J  (o).  bono  '  she  * ;  ox  '  oh  ! ' ;  iorffordd  '  road ',  tor  '  cut ! ' ; 
kol  '  loss ' ;  trol  '  cart ' ;  klos  *  close ' ;  hon  '  she ',  ton  *  wave ' 
sh.,  bron  '  breast ',  *  nearly ' ;  lot  o  bobol  bobl '  lot  of  people '.  doo 
'yes';  stoor  'store';  (h)ool  'all';  ool  'track',  fool  'silly', 
nool  'fetch',  dool  'vale';  soon  'sound',  moon  'Anglesea', 
toon  '  tune ',  boon  '  stump ' ;  koot  '  coat '.  E.  o  in  boy,  distinct 
from  that  in  not.  No  difference  of  quality  between  short  and 
long. 

]t  (ay),  kay  cau  '  shut ',  day  '  two ' ;  ayr  '  gold ',  hayl '  sun ' 
parhays  '  constant '.  kaay  cae  ' field  ',  maay  '  is ' ;  xwaayr 
'sister',  gwaay]?  'worse',  blaayn  'front',  paayno  wydyr 
tvydr  'pane  of  glass',  kam*raayg  'Welsh',  traayd  'feet', 
(aay)  occurs  only  in  monosyllabic  words  or  final  stress 
syllables.  I  used  to  think  that  ae  and  oe  were  ]n  (aaa)  and 
}n  resp.,  and  I  am  still  not  certain  that  their  second  ele- 
ment is  not,  in  rapid  speech  at  least,  a  vowel  between  (y) 
and  (a). 

]i  (ai).  ai  '  with  his ',  lai  '  less ' ;  gair  '  word ',  ail '  second ', 
sais  '  Englishman ',  main  '  slender ',  kraig  '  rock '. 

]i  (au).  lauar  'many';  maur  'big',  haut5  'easy',  aust 
'  August ',  jaun  '  right ',  daunjjo  '  dance ',  braud  '  brother '. 

Ii  (yu).  lyu  llhv '  colour ',  hoylan  skryu '  screw ',  dyu  '  God ', 
byu '  alive ' ;  byux  '  cow ',  yud  '  porridge '.  dyuatS '  end ',  dyujol 
'  divine '. 

\i  (ay),  gwoy  'knit',  loyad  'moon',  koya  caeau  'fields'; 
t9yly  '  family ',  gw8y)?a  giuaethaf  '  worst ',  day'Sag  '  twelve ', 
soy  snag  Seisoneg '  English ',  payntjo  '  paint '  vb.,  gnayd  yivnevd 
'  do '.  ae  always  has  this  sound  when  followed  by  an 
unstressed  syllable  in  the  same  word. 
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\£  (ai).  jair  '  hens ',  eira  *  snow ',  keiljog  '  cock ',  nois  'nice', 
taimlo  '  feel ',  roit  '  right '. 

XI  (au).     klau-ad  '  hear ',  tau-yl  '  dark ',  bau-yd  *  life  '. 

[i  (eu).  neu-y^  '  new  ',  deu-is  '  choose ' ;  eux  *  go  ye  ! ' 
-i  meun  *  within '.     rheeu  '  frost ',  teeu  *  thick ',  bleeu  '  hair '. 

li  (uy).  rauya nuvyaf  '  most ',  buyal  'axe';  diiyran  divyrain 
'  east ',  bluy'Syn  '  year',  luybyr  llivyhr  'path',  uuy  'egg\  muuy 
'more';  uuy)?  'eight',  uuyn  'lambs',  fruuyn  ' bridle ',  luuyd 
'  grey  '. 

Ji  (oy).  loya  lloau  '  calves ' ;  hoylan  '  nail ',  ka'froys 
'  exciting ',  amarhoys  '  dilatory ',  koydan  '  tree  ',  -Sooy  ' yester- 
day ' ;  ooyr  '  cold  ',  pooy]?  '  hot ',  ooyn  '  lamb  ',  kooyts  '  coach  '. 

Jx  (oi).     rhoi  '  give  ',  troi  '  turn  ' ;  oil  '  oil '. 

Ji  (ou).  ouan  Owain  ;  doux  '  come  ye  ! '  mour)?  '  March  ', 
stout '  brave '. 

Consonants. 

2  (h).     hanas  '  history  ',  hii  '  she  ',  been  '  old  ',  hun  '  he '. 

a  (xr).  -i  xevn  '  her  back  ',  xweex  '  six  ',  axos  '  cause  ',  -i  xii 
'  to  you  ',  huux  goox  '  a  red  sow  ',  keirx  '  oats  ',  bulx  '  gap  '. 
The  trill  is  as  constant  a  feature  of  this  sound  as  it  is  of  the  r. 
(xw)  are  pronounced  quite  separately,  and  the  (w)  does  not 
round  the  (x). 

(D  (j).  jai)7  '  language',  njuul  'mist',  kufjo  '  fight ',  durdjo 
'  scold '.  The  controversy  whether  this  is  a  cons,  or  not  seems 
to  be  merely  the  result  of  its  being  written  i.  It  seems  to  me 
to  be  as  much  a  cons,  as  the  E.  y  in  yet,  although  there  is  no 
perceptible  friction  in  it  any  more  than  in  the  E.  sound.  Per- 
haps the  W.  sound  is  narrow,  =  consonantal  I  (i).  In  (-i  hjai)?) 
'  their  language  '  the  (h)  and  (j)  seem  to  be  uttered  separately. 
Voiceless  o  occurs  perhaps  after  (p),  &c.,  in  such  words  as 
(pjujjo)  piwsio  '  tease  '. 

(jio  (rrh).  rhaaf  '  rope ',  rhesum  '  reason  ',  rhaa  yr  haf  'the 
summer',  rhuq  'between'.  The  essential  character  of  this 
sound,  as  of  nh,  &c.,  lies  in  the  combination  (r)  +  (h),  and 
the  breath-sound  of  the  r  is  really  unessential,  although  I 
believe  it  is  always  breathed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sound- 
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group.^  After  a  vowel  it  is,  perhaps,  voiced.  I  found  that  both 
pronunciations  seemed  to  satisfy  the  ears  of  the  natives.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  write  02,  as  the  (h)  seems  to 
belong  almost  as  much  to  the  following  vowel. 

rA,  ngh,  nh^  mh,  which  are  now  real  *  aspirates ',  must 
originally  have  been  the  simple  breaths  o,  j,  1,  r ;  rh  must 
have  been  parallel  to  II,  which  is  still  a  simple  breath,  and  the 
nasal  mutation  ngh-  from  c-  must  have  been  parallel  to  ng- 
from  g-. 

The  aspiration  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  sounds  more  audible,  for  the  voiceless  nasals, 
especially,  are  almost  inaudible,  unless  uttered  with  great 
force.  Original  co  (1)  was  made  more  audible  by  other  means: 
by  being  developed  into  a  strong  unilateral  palatalized  hiss. 

Unaspirated  (r)  occurs  in  troo  '  turn  ',  kryy  *  strong ',  &c. 
See  under  (k). 

ci)j  (r?').  -i  ran  'his  shared  ri-ooyd  erioed  *ever',  druug 
*  bad ',  bara  '  bread ',  gwiir  '  true ',  tarn  '  turn  '. 

(1)15  (rriu).  grwaig  gwraig  *  wife  ',  -i  ricaig  *  his  wife  *,  -mi 
ri(;antai  '  I  warrant '.  The  regular  sound  of  riv  [when  iv  is 
a  cons.],  the  two  conss.  being  uttered  simultaneously. 

QUA  (l§j).  lal  '  other',  ka]al  'knife',  gwel  'better'.  Always 
unilateral  (right  side)  with  the  tongue  in  the  i-position,  or 
approximated  to  it.  The  unilaterality  has  hardly  any  effect  on 
the  sound,  and  the  Welsh  II  may  be  described  as  being  essen- 
tially a  French  I  unvoiced.  It  is  almost  identical  with  the 
Icelandic  hi. 

CO  (1).  kloo  '  lock  ',  plyy  '  feathers  *.  De vocalization  of  the 
ordinary  I. 

CO  (1).  -i  lau  '  his  hand  ',  leni  eleni  '  this  year  ',  ledi  *  lady ', 
kalad  '  hard  ',  meel  '  honey  \  Apparently  identical  in  forma- 
tion with  the  E.  Z,  the  front  of  the  tongue  being  hollowed. 

C05  (hv).  gli^aad  gwlad  '  country  ',  -i  Iw&Sid  '  his  country '. 
Compare  (tw). 

\j  ()?).  -i  )7aad  '  her  father ',  j^aqkju  '  thank  you  *,  kaa)?  'cat ', 
gwer)7son  '  they  sold  '. 

'  I  once  misheard  (nhaad)  'my  father'  as  (haad)  'seed',  which  shows  the 
initial  (n)  was  nearly  inaudible,  and  therefore  voiceless. 
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w  (^).  -i  -Savad  '  his  sheep ',  metSul  '  think  ',  klautS  '  hedge  *, 
atJvad  '  ripe '. 

z  (J).  Jarad  '  speak ',  Jop  f  shop  ',  trujo  '  mend  ' ;  tjain 
'chain',  katjjo  *  catch*.  This  sound  seems  to  be  essentially 
the  same  as  the  E.,  but  I  have  heard  from  older  speakers 
a  sound  more  like  zs  or  z\ — a  palatalized  J,  or  something 
between  J  and  (s). 

e  (3).  insan  '  engine ' ;  -a  dsain  '  the  chain  ',  dson  '  John  ', 
wedsan  '  wedge '.     (dson)  is  still  often  pronounced  (Joon). 

s  (s).  sais  *  Englishman  ',  silf  '  shelf ',  isal  '  low  ',  miis 
'  month  ',  brus  *  brush '. 

00  (wh).  -i  whatshi  '  her  watch '.  Only  in  occasional 
mutations  of  (w)  in  E.  words. 

s  (w).  -i  waas  '  his  servant  *,  wedi  '  after ',  wats  '  watch ', 
gwers  '  lesson  ',  berwi  '  boil '. 

>  (f).     for  (road),  -i  fen  'her  head',  kofi  'coffee',  korf  'body*. 

>  (v).  -i  vam  'his  mother',  voo  'he',  avon  'river',  kevn 
'back'. 

JO  (qh).     qhevn  '  my  back  ',  qhaaj?  '  my  cat '. 

The  nasal  mutation  of  c,  ^,  p  +  7%  I  offers  some  diflSculties. 
nghroen  '  skin ',  nhroed  '  foot  *  (from  croen,  troed)^  are  not  pro- 
nounced (qhrooyd,  nhrooyd),  but  the  aspiration  passes  on  to 
the  (r),  giving  (qrhooyd,  nrhooyd),  which  last  seems  often  to 
become  (rhooyd).  The  initial  (q)  and  (n)  seem,  however,  to  be 
often  pronounced  with  voice.  With  I  the  result  is  the  regular 
aspirated  sound  distinct  from  that  of  II,  as  in  nghlusty  mhlentyn, 
from,  dust  'ear',  pZe'ji^Ti 'child',  =  (q]hyyst,  mlhentyn).  Here, 
again,  the  initial  nasals  seem  to  be  often  voiced.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  to  carry  the  voice  through  the  (1)  as  well  without 
offending  an  unattentive  ear — (-va  mlentyn). 

J  (q).     qavr  '  my  goat ',  driqo  '  climb  ',  loq  '  ship  '. 

10  (nh).     nhaad  '  my  father  '. 

1  (n).     nain  '  grandmother '. 

19  (mv).    gmuio  givnio  '  sew  ',  basgjad  nwio  '  work-basket '. 
r*>  (mh).     -i  mham  'her  mother'. 
F  (m).     mam  '  mother '. 

a  (k).  kakan  '  cake  ',  kii  '  dog  ' ;  kryy  '  strong ',  kloof 
'  lame  ' ;  klok  '  clock '.     The  off-glide  of  the  breath  stops  is 
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stronger  than  in  E.,  and  completely  devocalizes  a  following  (r) 
or  (1),  but  not  an  (n),  the  breath  glide  being  apparently  kept 
before  the  (n),  as  in  (knuud) '  crop '.  The  breath  glide  is  very 
weak  after  (s),  as  in  (storm) '  storm ',  and  in  unstressed  syllables. 
In  words  of  E.  origin  (k)  and  (g)  generally  become  (kj,  gj)  before 
(a),  as  in  (kjastin,  kjaf;  gjard,  gjaat)  'casting  (in  fishing), 
gaff;  guard  (of  a  coach),  gate'.  The  same  pronunciation 
may  often  be  observed  before  unstressed  (a)  =  written  6,  as  in 
(basgjad,  baxgjan)  '  basket,  boy '.  Also  in  (loygjar)  Lloegr 
'  England '.  In  the  neighbouring  Merioneth  dialect  the 
change  is  said  to  be  fully  carried  out  in  native  words  before 
stressed  (a),  (k)  and  (g)  are,  as  in  most  languages,  more  forwai'd 
before  front  vowels. 

a  (g).  -a  goog  *  the  cuckoo  ',  -i  giid  '  together ',  glaan 
'clean',  asgol  'school';  dsug  *jug',  rhedag  'run'.  Final 
voice  stops  are  pronounced  quite  short,  and  consequently  when 
following  a  short  stress  vowel  (which  seldom  happens  in  native 
words)  they  have  the  effect  of  (k),  &c.,  to  an  E.  ear.  They 
have  the  same  pronunciation  when  they  end  the  syllable  in  the 
middle  of  a  word,  as  in  (goglaS,  rhagblaayn),  '  north  ',  'at  once'. 
Final  (g)  after  (s)  is  whispered,  as  in  (gwiisg,  kuusg),  '  dress ', 
'  sleep '. 

Oh  (t).  taad  '  father',  trio  '  try  ',  pont  'bridge',  guts  'goods', 
kastal  'as  good'.  In  forming  (t)  and  (d)  the  point  of  the 
tongue  seems  to  be  entirely  on  the  teeth. 

0  (d).  -i  daad  '  his  father',  druug  *  bad ',  tyd  '  come  ! ',  sad 
'firm',  parod  'ready  ',  adra  adref  *home'  adv.^  modva"5  'inch'. 

D  (p).     pen  '  head  ',  pren  '  wood ',  top  '  top  *,  cospi  *  punish'. 

D  (b).     -i  ben  '  his  head  ',  tub  '  tub ',  atab  '  answ^er '. 


Bepresentation  and  Occurrence. 

The  following  are  the  lettei*s  and  digraphs  that  make  up  the 
Welsh  alphabet,  with  their  Welsh  names : 

a  (aa),  b  (bii),  c  (ek),  ch  (ex),  d  (dii),  dd  (etS),  e  (ee),  f  (ev), 
ff  (ef),  g  (eg),  ng  (eq),  ngh,  h  (aitj),  i  (ii),  1  (el),  11  (el),  m 
(em),  mh,  n  (en),  nh,  o  (oo),  p  (pii),  ph  (ef),  r  (er),  rh,  s  (es), 
t  (tii),  th  (eW,  u  (yy),  w  (uu),  y  (aa). 
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The  letters  will  be  treated  of  in  the  following  order  :  a,  u, 
2/,  i,  e,w,  O',  au,  ae,  ai,  aw^  uiv,  yw,  hv,  eu,  ey,  ei,  eiv,  wy,  ou,  oe, 
oi,  hy  ch,  i,  rh,  r,  II,  I,  th,  dd,  8,  tv,  ff,  /;  ngh,  ng,  nh,  n,  mh, 
m  ;  c,g,  t,  d,  p,  b. 

Examples  will  be  given  only  of  irregular  correspondence. 
The  words  are  written  phonetically,  the  nomic  spelling  being 
only  added  when  the  word  contains  other  changes  than  that 
given  by  the  heading. 


Vowels. 
(A)  Stressed. 

a  :  a,  aa;  e,  o.     gwei-j^ol  'stirrup '.     krogan  cragen  '  shell'. 

U  :  y,  yy ;  i-  hiSig  huddygl '  soot ',  tij^jo  '  trot ',  inig  *  alone ' 
[also  in  (i'nigol)  'lonely'],  ninjon  yn  union  'at  once',  stimja 
ystumiau '  bends,  tricks  ',  rhigil  rhugl  *  fluent  of  speech  ',  brigo 
barugo  'deposit  hoar-frost',  hido  'entice',  stidjo  astudio 
*  study '  vb. 

y:  y,  yy,  a;  a,  i,  e,  o.  (y)  in  monosyllables  and  final 
syllables,  as  in  ty  (tyy)  'house',  dyn  '  man '  (dyyn),  llyn  (lyn) 
'  lake ',  gofyn  'ask',  (a)  in  syllables  followed  by  an  unstressed 
syllable,  as  in  dynion  '  men ',  gofynodd  '  asked  '  pret.,  Llyndy 
(landy)  *  Lake-house'.  Also  (a)  in  y,  yr  'the',  fy  'my',  dy 
'  thy ',  yn^  yng  '  in  ',  &c.,  myn  in  (-man  djaul)  '  by  the  devil !' 
For  further  rules  see  the  grammars.  I  find  cyd-  =  (kad)  in 
(kadol)  'whole'  aj.,  (kadwybod)  'conscience',  (kadna'ba^ys) 
cydnabyddus  '  acquainted '. 

The  dialect  has  (y)  before  an  unstressed  syllable  in  the 
following  words  :  sylu  '  attention ',  bryjjo '  hurry ',  hyna  '  that 
one',  smydi)?,  &c.,  from  symyd  '  move',  glydar  [also  (gladar)] 
'Glyder',  glypax,  &c.,  gwlypach  'wetter',  cp. 

(a)  in  las'enwi  'nickname '  vb. 

(i)  in  dirwin  dyrwyn  'wind^  vb.,  disgwl  dysgwyl  '  expect', 
distau  'silent',  kimint  cymnniaint '  how  much',  ka-nigjad  'offer' 
sb.  [cp.  (kanig)  vb.J,  -i  giid  '  together ',  gida  '  with  ',  digutS 
dygwydd  '  happen '.  Some  of  these  words,  as  also  of  those  in 
the  preceding  paragraph,  may  vary  between  (i)  and  (y). 
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(e)  in  desgil  ilysgl  '  dish  '. 

(o)  in  doro  dyro  'put!'  [also  diiro].  dyfod  'come'  is 
contracted  into  (duad)  and  (dood). 

i  :  i,  ii ;  8i.     knaifjar  cyfnither  '  female  cousin '. 

e  :  e,  ee  ;  a,  a,  oi,  i.  iito  '  yet ',  astyn  '  stretch  ',  drany'S 
drenydd  'day  after  to-morrow',  marljod  merlynod  'ponies', 
banu  henyw  'female',  xwadal  chiuedl  'according  to*,  ge-vail- 
jaid  'twins  ',  hoi-Sju,  hitJju  heddyiv  'to-day',  xwaigjan  chwe 
ngain  '  ten  shillings  *. 

W:  u,  uu  ;  y.     dyvn'deep'. 

O  :  o,  00  ;  a,  u,  ii.  klagutS  ceiliogwydd  '  gander  '  (lit.  cock- 
goose).  mur)?ul  morthwyl  '  hammer ',  gulun  gollwng  'let  out '. 
gastun  gostwng  'lower  ',  daduy  '  lay  eggs  ',  naduytS  'needle  '. 

au :  ay ;  8y,  a,  ai.  (cayad)  adj.  '  closed ',  (cayo^S),  &c.,  pret., 
of  (kay)  'close',  knoya  c^/ncma/ ' harvest '.  This  seems  to  be 
the  regular  sound  of  an  when  followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable 
in  the  same  word.  The  present  of  (kay)  is  (kaa-ij?).  au 
'  and  their '  (ai),  identical  with  aH  '  and  his '. 

ae  :  aay ;  aa,  a,  ay,  y.  (aay)  in  monosyllables  sometimes 
seems  to  drop  its  (y)  in  some  words,  such  as  chwaer  '  sister ', 
oV  blaen  *  formerly  ',  traed  *  feet '  [in  mae  '  is  '  and  cael  '  get ', 
apparently  only  when  these  words  are  unstressed],  (a)  in  the 
disyllables  (gwarad)  gnuered  '  descent',  (tany)  'spread '.  When 
followed  by  an  unstressed  syllable  in  the  same  word  ae  is 
regularly  (ay):  kaya  caeau '  fields',  -a  tSayar '  the  earth',  gwaylod 
'  bottom',  gwayj^a  gtvaetkof  '  worst',  ay]7ox  '  3^e  went',  payntjo 
*  paint '.  Even  in  compounds,  such  as  (blaynlau)  'beforehand  '. 
fraeo  'quarrel'  [from  E.  fray]  seems  to  be  (fryo)  as  well  as 
(fi-ayo). 

ai  :  ai ;  y,  ai,  ay.  hyarn  '  iron '.  rhai  '  some  ',  prai  pa  rai 
'  which  ones  ? ',  rhein  y  rhai  hyn  '  these '.     say  saif  *  stands '. 

aw :  au  ;  ou,  uy.  mourj?  '  Tuesday,  March ',  dnouvad 
deunaivfeil  '  eighteenth ',  mounan  mawnen  '  piece  of  peat ', 
mounog  '  place  where  peat  is  dug ',  soudul  satvdl  '  heel '. 
deuTUxw  'eighteen ',  and  the  plur.  rruxiun  keep  their  (au).  suyro 
8aw(y)rio  *  smell,  sniff'. 

UW:  yu. 

yw :  yu,   au  ;   u,  o,  ay.     (au)  in   such  words   as   clywed 
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'hear',  tywydd  'weather',  tyivod  'mud'  is  pronounced  so 
quickly  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  hear  the  (a)  at  all  =  kluad, 
&c.  duad  dyfod  'come',  tulax,  tula  tyivyllach,  tyivyllaf 
'  darker,  darkest '.    tolti  tyivallt  'pour '.   deyd  dywed  '  say '. 

iw:  yu. 

eu:  oy.    deuivch  '  come  ye '  is  (doux). 

ey :  yy.     lyyn  '  Lleyn  '  (a  part  of  Carnarvonshire). 

ei :  8i ;  a,  y,  i,  e,  ee.  asan  eisen  'rib',  lya  lleiaf  'least', 
trio  'try',  i'Sau  eiddew  'ivy',  ista  eistedd  ^ sit \  ijjo  eisieu 
'want',  kinjog  ceiniog  'penny'.  gwergloS  gweirglawdd 
'  meadow  '  [also  pronounced  gwarglo^  ?],  ees  '  I  went '.  (ei) 
seems  to  be  sometimes  confused  with  (9y),  but  I  have  not  been 
able  to  determine  how  far  this  is  really  the  case. 

ew :  eeu,  eu  ;  ou,  u.  doux  dewch  or  deuivch  '  come  ye  ! ', 
tuxy  tewychu  'thicken',  lugy  lleivygu  'stai*ve'. 

wy :  uuy,  uy  ;  y,  u,  8y.  byta  '  eat '.  truu  '  through  ',  puu 
'who'  [also  pron.  puuy],  tru'any  'pierce',  xurny  'growl',  tuly 
tywyllu  '  get  dark ',  knulbran  canwyllhren  '  candlestick ', 
di-guSocS  dygivyddodd  'happened',  &c.,  usnos  ivythnos  'week', 
xu}>y  '  blow  ',  gunjon  '  white '  pi.,  gunuy  '  white  of  egg ', 
guniadyn  gwyniedyii  'sea-trout',  tuny  tywynu  'shine', 
ka'xuno'S  'started',  &c.,  tumo  'warm',  rhumotS  'tied',  &c., 
rhugo  'tear',  gubod  'know'.  Many  disyllabic  words  seem 
to  have  only  (uy),  such  as  mtvyaf  '  most ',  twyllo  '  deceive ', 
bhuyddyn  'year',  rhwystro  'hinder',  Ihvyhyr  'path',  deylo 
dtvylaiu  '  hands  *. 

(wy)  in  y  Wyddfa  'Snowdon',  gwycSal  Owyddel  'Irishman', 
chivy n  'weeds',  Givy iiant,  gwynoh  givyneb  'face',  cwyno  'com- 
plain', &c.  (wyy)  in  chwys  'sweat',  gwyllt  'wild',  guyydd 
'  plough  '  [guuytS  =  '  goose  ']. 

OU  :  o'u  '  of  their  '  is  (oi),  like  the  sg.  o'i  'of  his '. 

oe :  ooy ;  oo,  o,  oy,  uy.  In  monosyllables  oe  sometimes 
seems  to  become  (oo)  as  in  noeth  '  naked ' ;  shortened  in  (kog- 
vran)  coegfran  'jackdaw'.  gl8y-u  gloew  'transparent', 
ka'V8y)7og  'wealthy \     puyri  'spit'. 

oi  :  oi.     troiodd  '  turned  '  pret.  is  contracted  into  (trootS). 
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(B)  Unstressed. 

a  becomes  (o)  in  the  verb-ending  -asant,  as  in  (gwelson) 
'they  saw',  govol  'care'  sb.,  adlo^  'after-grass',  kroxon 
crochan  'pot',  penog  pemvag  'herring',  o'vlauan  aflaweu 
'  dismal '.     (i)  in  gan  '  with  '. 

y :  a,  i.  adax  '  ye  are  ',  &c.,  adan  ydynt  '  they  are  ',  &c., 
edrax  'see*,  dinbax  'Denbigh',  kle"Sa  cleddyf  'sword', 
amba'rel  '  umbrella ',  las'enwi  '  nickname  '  vb. 

(i)  before  the  stress-syllable  :  diar)>  dyeithr  'strange',  di'o'Sa 
dyoddef  'suffer';  disteui  'be  silent*.  After  the  stress- 
syllable  regularly  in  -yg,  and  in  many  other  endings  as  well : 
kerig  'stones',  tebig  'like',  kanig  'offer',  perig  perygl 
'danger';  divir  'amusing',  kalil  'knives',  pistil  'spout*, 
brij^il  'trout',  disgin  'alight',  dirwin  dyrtvyn  'wind'  vb., 
diSim  '  destitute '.  When  another  syllable  is  added,  so 
that  the  y  receives  the  accent,  the  (i)  is  sometimes  kept,  as  in 
(brij^iljad)  hrithylliaid  plur.,  but  generally  the  original  (a) 
appears,  as  in  (di'varax)  compar.,  (dis-gano^)  pret.  haitSju 
heddyw  '  to-day  '. 

e  after  the  stress-syllable  regularly  becomes  (a):  kavla 
'opportunity',  rhula  rhywle  'somewhere',  oytSax  *ye  were', 
amsar  'time',  robart  'Robert',  ruba]?  rywbeth  'something', 
dodravn  'furniture',  gorfan  gorphen  'finish',  rhedag  'run', 
sekrat  '  secret  *.  Of  course  (e)  is  preserved  in  less  familiar 
compounds ;  also  in  (pope);)  pohpeth  '  everything '.  (o)  in  (o, 
voo)  e,  efe  (e'vee  in  the  literary  Ig.)  '  he ',  (gwybod)  '  flies '  pi., 
kariktor  '  character '.  (i)  in  (naaki)  imge  '  not  *.  Sometimes 
(a)  before  the  stress-syllable:  da'xraynos  'evening',  -agar  "Sinan 
y  Oerddineny  prage)?ur  '  preacher*. 

O  becomes  (a)  in  (duad)  dyfod  'come',  and  sometimes  in 
(arnax)  arnoch  '  on  you ',  &c. 

Diphthongs  are  almost  always  simplified. 

ao :  a.  madal  ymadad  '  leave,  depart ',  gadal '  leave '  trans., 
karats  cyrhaedd  '  reach '.  Also  in  some  compounds,  such  as 
(gwe*ni)>van)  '  gi-anite ',  penman  maur  '  Penmaenmawr  *.  mae 
'is',  cael  'get*  become  (maa,  ma,  kaal)  when  unstressed. 
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ai:  a,  i, ja.  metSa  'said',  kara  'strap',  bygal  'shepherd', 
mantas  'advantage',  dam  wan  'misfortune',  cu'panad  '  cupful'. 
Also  in  the  compound  (klama)  Galan  Mai '  May  Day  '.  (ai)  is 
often  kept  in  plurals,  such  as  (devaid)  '  sheep  ',  apparently  for 
the  sake  of  distinctness,  (i)  in  the  verb-ending  -ais,  as  in 
(gwelis)  'thou  sawest'  pret.,  and  in  eril  'others',  lagid  'eyes', 
kimint '  how  much '.  (ja)  in  ygjan  'twenty',  daygjan  'forty', 
trigjan  '  sixty '. 

au :  a.  lavra  '  books  ' ,  anta  '  he ',  pia  '  possesses  ',  para 
parhau  [literary  pa'rhay]  'last'  vb.^  ka)?ral  'devil',  (ay)  is 
sometimes  kept  in  the  plural  of  literary  words  even  in  common 
speech. 

aw:  o,  a.  ga'So  addaw  'promise',  kinjo  'dinner',  taro 
'strike', anoS  'difficult',  kpylon '  cruel',  gwerglo^  giveirglatudd 
'  meadow '.     kena  '  cub '. 

yw  :  i,  u.  adi'  is '.  guru  '  male ',  banu  benyiv  '  female  '. 
eu  :  a,  i,  0,  ee.  bora  'morning',  xwara  'play'  vb.,  gora 
'best',  gola  'light'  (lucidus),  tena  'thin',  ama  ammheu 
'  doubt '  vb.  The  (oy)  reappears  under  stress,  as  in  the  com- 
paratives (gleyax,  tnoyax).  (i)  in  etc  'their',  (o)  in  (aijjo) 
'  want',     neu  '  nor'  is  (nee). 

ei  :  i>  a.     in  ei  '  his,  her '.     (a)  in  eich  '  your  '. 
ew  :  au.     i-Sau  luddeiv  '  Jew  '  [plur.  i'Seuon],  i^au  eiddeiv 
'  ivy  ',  pa]?au  '  dormouse  '. 

wy  :  u.  nhuu,  nhu  1ncy  '  they  ',  adu  ydivyf  '  I  am ',  anul 
'dear',  keluS  'falsehood',  eglus  'church ',  morun  'maid',  anud 
'  cold '  (in  head,  &c.) ;  lu'odra)?  Ihvyodvaeth  '  government '. 

oe :  o.  trooydno)? '  bare-legged'.  Unstressed  oedd  '  was  '  is 
(oo-S,  0^). 

Unstressed  vowels  are  often  dropped. 

a.  redig  aredig  'plough'  vb.,  rhosux  arosivch  ' aisiy  ye!' 
stidjo  astudio  'study'  vb.,  sena  ais  pi.  of  asan  eisen  'rib'; 
vala  afalau  'apples';  gorjad  agoriad  *key',  gorux  agorwch 
'  open  ye ! ' ;  tebux  atebwch  '  answer  ye  ! ' ;  deryn  aderyn 
'bird',  denyt5  adenydd  'wings',  -mi  r^t;antai  'I  warrant', 
Jradot^  siaradodd  'spoke',  trany  taranvj  'thunder'  vb.,  trauotS 
tarawodd  '  struck ',  pruydy  cS  j^ct'^^'i^ydydd '  walls '.  pryy n  pa  yr 
un,  pa  un  '  which  one ',  brigo  barugo  '  deposit  hoar  frost ' ; 
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kleta  caletaf '  hardest',  klama  Calan  Mai  *  May  Day ',  klonog 
caloiiog  ' hearty  ',  klona  calonau  'hearts ',  plee  pa  le  '  where  ? ', 
pliso'S  paliaoedd  '  walls* :  dj^odotS  dattododd  '  undid  '.  welsox 
welasoch  'ye  saw',  ^aytsox  dyivedasoch  'ye  said',  &c.;  kvaylo^ 
cafaelodd  'took  hold',  tvarna  tafarnau  'taverns';  knula 
camcyllau '  candles  '.  kre'dyrjaid  creaduriaicV  cresiiures ',  furti 
i  ffim^dd  a  ti  '  away  with  you ',  vanku  fan  aciv  '  there '. 

y.     sgini  sydd  genyf '  I  have '. 

a.  Of  all  the  vowels  this  is  oftenest  dropped.  It  is  almost 
regularly  dropped  when  initial,  especially  before  (s)  followed 
by  a  stop:  sgweny  ysgrifenii  'write',  sgoljon  '  school s',sgavnax 
'  lighter ' ;  xadig  '  little ',  xwanag  '  more ' ;  ranud  yr  anwyd 
'  the  cold  in  the  head  ',  rheen  uur  yr  hen  wr  '  the  old  man',  &c., 
radu  yr  ydwyf  'I  am ',  &c. ;  vory  yfoi^  *  to-morrow ' ;  nen*- 
wedig  yn  emvedig  'especially',  ninjon  yn  uniawn  'at  once*, 
nagos  yn  agos  'near',  &c.,  nasotS  ynysoedd  'islands*; 
menyn  'butter  ',  madal  ymadael  '  leave'  intr. ;  molxi  'wash' 
refl.  Disyllables  which  stress  the  initial  (a)  do  not  drop  it, 
and  vice  versa :  astyr  '  meaning  ',  asgol  '  school ' ;  swil  '  shy  ', 
-urj^i  sgiilo  tvrth  ei  ysgil  ef  '  behind  him  '  [riding  on  the  same 
horse],  stuur  '  noise  '.  But  there  are  some  irregularities.  Thus 
I  find  infin,  (asgud)  'shake'  but  imper.  sg.  (sguuyd),  and  I 
believe  that  yswil  is  accented  on  the  first  syll.  in  the  literary 
language. 

After  a  vowel :  vyyn  fy  un  '  my  one ',  damsar  '  thy  time  '. 
It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  dropped  or  only  pro- 
nounced very  shortly,  as  in  (beedio)  pa  heth  ydy%v  ef  *  what  is 
it  ?  ',  (:maan  amsar)  y  niae  yn  am^er  '  it  is  time  '. 

Where  it  gives  rise  to  new  consonant  combinations  :  (a) 
initial,     drasy '  entangle ',  brheux '  shorten  ye  I ',  klama  cylyniau 

*  knots',  stjenod  estyll  plur.  of  stalan  estyllen  * -plank' ,  kwi'la'Sys 

*  disgraceful ',  kfredin  '  general '  adj.,  kva"Sa  cyfaddef '  confess ', 
dve)7a  'spoil',  cnoya  cytiauaf  'harvest*,  knigjo^  'offered*, 
dmyno  '  wish ',  ]godan  '  mouse'.  Q))  medial,  ers  er  ys  'since ', 
vanma  fan  yma  'here',  kam'dogjon  cymmydogioii  'neigh- 
bour '. 

i.  wertJon  Iiverddon  '  Ireland  ',  fur  iffivrdd  'away';  deqid 
diengyd  'escape';   dreidys  direidus  'mischievous';   ^arymi 
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nayd  ddarfu  i  mi  wneyd '  I  did  ',  &c.,  -otS  ar  oddiar  '  from  off', 
-0^  ama  oddiynia  '  from  here ',  &c. 

e.  hedag  ehedeg  '  fly '  vb.,  ri'ooyd  erioed  '  ever ',  leni  eleni 
'  this  year ',  lulan  ehvlen  '  kidney  ',  smwyj^ax  esmiuythack 
'  smoother',  sgidj a es(/2^(^mu  'boots',  stano^  estynodd  'stretched', 
walys  ewyllys  '  will ',  wina^  ewinedd  '  nails  ',  fai)?jo  effeithio 
'  effect ',  vala  ef  allai  *  perhaps ',  nilo^  ennillodd  '  won '  prt., 
driixux  edrychtvch  'look  ye',  divar  edifai'  'penitent',  pelano 
^ava^  IJellen  o  edafedd  '  ball  of  thread  ' ;  dranod  adar  plur.  of 
(deryn)  aderyn  'bird',  kluy'Sog '  lying ',  glway  givdyau  'beds ', 
pleni  plur.  of  (pelan)  i:)elen  *  ball ',  kfala  ceffylau  '  horses ', 
knuylyn,  knuylod  cneioullyn,  cnewull  'kernel,  kernels',  tnoyax 
teneuach  '  thinner ' ;  kradur  creadur  *  creature  ' ;  isla  iselaf 
'  lowest '.  An  (e)  which  is  stressed  in  the  literary  language  is 
dropped  in  (daalt)  deallt  *  understand'.  The  pron.  (dealt)  seems 
to  occur  in  the  dialect  also. 

U.     ^ary n  =  Sarynhu  ddarfu  hiuy  '  they  did  '. 

O.  ^8yty  oddeuHt  '  about ',  sgweluxan  'Saa  os  givehvch  yn 
dd.a  '  if  you  please ',  ndooys  onid  oes  '  is  there  not  ? ' ;  stray  on 
pi.  of  (stori)  '  story  ',  kloman  colomeu  '  pigeon ',  glayni  goleunl 
'  light ',&c.,  gy'dno^  gofynodd  '  asked';  par*toi /)aro^oi  'prepare'. 

ai.     lond  llonaid  '  fullness '. 

9y.  bdaay  heudai '  cowhouses ',  sglyso  esgeuluso  '  neglect ' 
vb.     Stressed  in  the  lit.  lang.  in  (blodyn)  hlodeuyn  '  flower '. 

9i.     ste^o^  eisteddodd  '  sat '  etc.,  probably  through  (isteiSo^). 

The  repetition  of  the  same  vowel  is  avoided  by  running 
them  into  one,  which  is  often  shortened,  as  in  tyxa  ty  nchaf 
'  above '. 

Parasitic  unstressed  vowels  often  develop  before  a  vowel- 
like (r,  1)  or  nasal  (n,  m)  with  another  cons,  before  them. 

a.  amal  ami  'often',  abal  'able'.  egar  'sharp,  cruel', 
ledar  '  leather  ',  kledar  'palm  of  hand  ',  lestar  '  vessel,  dish ' ; 
laidar  '  thief ',  loygar  '  England  '.  xwadal  cJnuedl  '  accord- 
ing to ',  seqal  '  single,  unmarried  ',  keqal  '  girth  ',  hegal  '  limb, 
leg'. 

y.  bystyl  bustl  'gall',  bydyr  'dirty'.  rhuystyr  'hin- 
drance ',  gwydyr  '  glass ',  bruydyr  '  battle  ',  luybyr  '  path  '. 
gwydyn  '  tough  ',  dygyn  '  toilsome  '.  • 
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i.     sikir  '  sure  '.     rhigil  rhugl  'fluent '.     desgil  dysgl  '  dish*. 
U.     Jugur  bugr'  sugar  '.     bukul '  buckle  ',  'pendra'munugul 

*  headlong  *,  trusgul  '  clumsy  ' ;  soudul  saivdl  '  heel ' ;  kupul 
'  couple ' ;  kubul  '  hole  '  adj.,  trubul '  trouble '.  ludun  '  wether '. 
-ars  talum  er  ys  talm  '  since  long,  for  some  time  '. 

O.     oxor   '  side  '.     gogor    '  sieve  '.     sobor   '  sober  '.      koqol 

*  corner  '.    pobol '  people '. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  preceding  cons,  is  generally 
a  stop,  more  rarely  a  nasal  {sengl,C€ngl,congl;  and)  and  very 
rarely  any  other  conss.  (ochr,  talm). 

Also  that  the  inserted  vowel  is  generally  a  repetition  of 
the  root  one,  the  diphthong  (uy)  repeating  its  last  element, 
as  also  in  sawdl.  (m)  develops  a  (u)  in  tcdm.  (e)  is  not  re- 
peated, (a)  being  developed  after  it,  as  also  after  several 
diphthongs. 

In  some  words  there  is  no  insertion:  gavr  'goat',gwobr 
'reward',  lyvr  'book',     dadl  'dispute',  batl   'battle',  xwedl 

*  story  ',  nobl  '  noble  ',  syml  '  simple  '.  kavn  '  trough ',  dogn 
'  dose  ',  lyvn  '  smooth  '. 

Consonants. 

h.  Often  dropped  in  unstressed  syllables,  as  in  kara"S 
cyrhaedd  '  reach',  ano'S  anhaivdd  'difficult',  anos  anhaws^ more 

*  difficult',  kamar  cymhar  '  partner' ;  ama  ammkeu  '  doubt '  vb., 
para  imrhaii '  last '  vb.  In  the  last  two  the  stress  is  on  the  last 
syllable  in  the  literar}^  language.  Often  added  after  (r)  and 
nasals  followed  by  a  stressed  vowel :  rhosux  arosivch  '  stay  ye', 
ka'qhenaca9i^e?i«it' branches',  da-qhoso'S  dangosodd  'showed'. 
(x)  in  (xwadan)  hwyaden  '  duck  '. 

i  ( = j ) .  Dropped  in  i^au  luddew '  Jew ', prodi  j^'i'iodi '  marry '. 
In  some  words  the  second  element  of  a  diphthong  appears  to 
be  identified  with  (j)  and  then  transposed :  ygjan  ugain 
'  twenty  ',  trigjan  trlgain  '  sixty ',  oijjos  eisocs  '  already '. 

r.  Often  dropped  in  unstressed  syllables,  especially  before  n : 
trafa]?  trafferth  'trouble',  bu'tjasan' top-boot'  [from  'Blucher'?], 
f anoRt  Jfeneatr  'window';  garSun  arddivrn  'wrist',  sadwn 
'  Saturday  ',  sisun  *  scissors  '.  gub'netJig  gwrhoneddig  '  gentle- 
man '.     In  most  of  these  words  the  r  is  restored  in  stressed 
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syllables,  as  in  (fe*nestri,  si'sarna)  plurals.  Not  in  the  plural 
(gar-Sana).  Stressed  r  is  dropped  in  (kulid)  'coverlet'.  Inserted 
in  (poultris)  'poultice',  (gerlig)  gellaig  'pears'.  Transposed 
in  (ewyr)?)  ewythr  '  uncle  ',  diar)?  dyeithr  '  strange  '.  In  (kerad 
mesyl  day)  '  walk  two  and  two  ',  (mesyl)  apparently  stands  for 
mesur  '  measure '. 

1.  Often  dropped  in  unstressed  syllables:  hitSig  huddygl 
'  soot',  posib  'possible',  perig  perygl  *  danger '.  Also  in  (rhiisg) 
rhisgl  '  bark  '.  Not  in  banadl  *  broom ',  anadl  '  breath ',  and 
some  others. 

th.  Dropped  in  (bee)  pa  beth  'what?'  (s)  in  usnos  wythnos 
'  week '.  In  old-fashioned  pronunciation  (taqkju)  is  said 
instead  of  ()7aqkju)  '  thank  you  '. 

dd.  Often  dropped  :  ista  eistedd  *  sit ',  syy  sydd  '  is  ' ;  for 
ffordd  ^  road '  [kept  in  the  plur.  ffyrdd],  -i  fur  *  away  ',  bur 
'  table  '  ;  boo  byddo  '  will  be ',  oon  oeddivn  '  I  was  ',  rhoi 
rhoddi  '  give ' ;  kerad  cerdded  '  walk '.  (v)  in  vano(5  y 
ddannodd  '  toothache ',  eivil  '  slender  '.  (d)  in  (difod) '  go  out' 
(fire). 

S.  Dropped  sometimes  in  baat  buasit  *wouldst  be',  sy 
becomes  (J),  through  (sj),  in  (Jarnai)  sydd  ariiaf  fi  '  I  owe  ',  lit. 
'  is  on  me '.  (J)  also  in  the  expletive  (fort  ora)  '  best  sort ' 
[also  (sort  ora)].  In  older  words  (s)  represents  E.  sA,  as  in 
(fres)  '  fresh '. 

W.  Dropped  in  xi  chiui  '  ye  ' ;  gnayd  gwneyd  '  do  ',  glyyb 
guiyb  '  wet '  ;  penog  penwag  '  herrings  ',  gwatar  gwatwar 
'mock',  (v)  in  brivo  'hurt',  gorya,^ gorwedd  'lie',  diweddaf 
'  last '  is  (dwey}>a). 

f .  Often  dropped  finally  ;  haa  '  summer  ',  Hi  '  flood ',  kryy 
cryf  'strong',  sloo  'slow'  (of  clock),  pluuy  'parish';  kanta 
'first',  pentra  pentref  'village',  kavri  'accounts',  gwela 
giuellaif  '  pair  of  shears '.  Reappears  when  a  vowel  is  added  : 
kravax  'stronger',  slovax  'slower',  gwe'laivja  gwelleijiau 
plur.  Medially  in  dary  darfu  '  finished  ',  duur  dwfr  '  water ', 
kees  cefais  '  I  got '.  Developed  out  of  vowels  in  ivaqk  ieuanc 
'  young '  [comp.  jeqax],  levytS  lleoedd  '  places '.  (w,  u)  in 
(sgweny)  ysgrifenw  'write'  [sgrivan  ysgrifen  'writing'], 
sgwarnog  ysgyfarnog  '  hare ',  cwarvod  cyfarfod  '  meet ',  tauly 
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taflu  '  throw ',  gu^u  givddf  '  neck  '.  E.  (f)  has  become  (w)  in 
(brekwast)  '  breakfast '. 

ng.     (n)  in  gulun  gollwng  *let  out',  gd^^ixxn gostwng  'lower'. 

nh.     nhr  becomes  (rh)  in  (rhuuyn)  '  my  nose'. 

n.  Dropped  in  (-meu  mynyd)  mewnmunyd  '  in  a  minute'. 
Added  in  neplas  e/?Zes  '  leaven  ',  nt  dropped  in  maent  '  they 
are  ',  namor  Nant-y'miy)\     (m)  in  rhesum  '  reason  '. 

m.  (n)  in  verbal  endings  :  adan  ydym  '  wo  are  ',  oytSan 
oeddem  '  we  were  ',  &c. 

C.  (qk)  in  hecian  'limp',  (f)  in  (faind)  'kind',  by  con- 
fusion with  (fond)  '  fond '. 

g.  Dropped  in  (wiqo)  gicingo  '  struggle  ',  Inaay  glanhau 
*  clean  '  vb.  Added  in  gonast  '  honest ',  gart5un  arddwrn 
'  wiist ',  gat5o  addaw  'promise',  (k)  in  (naaki,  naake)  nage 
'  no  ',  (drakin)  dryghin  '  bad  weather '.  (d)  in  havod-tandrag 
Hafod-ta  n-y-g  raig. 

t.  Dropped  in  -nt  in  verb-endings:  adan  ydynt  'they  are', 
welson  luelasant  'they  saw',  &c.  Added  in  daalt c^ea^Z  '  under- 
stand', (d)  in  stryyd  'street',  sut  seems  to  be  sometimes 
(syd)  [before  a  vowel  ?].  E.  ch  is  regularly  represented  by  (ts), 
as  in  (wats)  '  watch '.  tl-  seems  to  be  (kl-)  in  thus  (k]uus) 
'pretty'. 

d.  (d  )  is  represented  by  (J)  in  the  older  pronunciation 
(Jon)  '  John',  &c.,  by  (d)  in  (dest)  'just '  adv. 

Initial  consonants  are  often  lost  by  the  dropping  of  the 
vowel  of  an  unstressed  syllable,  which  often  makes  the  cons, 
almost  inaudible : 

h.  genod  hogenod  'girls',  naku  hwn  acw  '  that  one  ',  dat 
hyd  at  '  as  far  as '. 

rh.     samol  rhesymol  '  reasonable  '. 

f.     stinjog  Ffediniog. 

n.  duni  t$im  nid  wn  i  ddim  '  I  don't  know  ',  &c.,  dolig 
nadolig  '  Christmas '. 

m.  moga  mamogau  'ewes',  "Saljun  r)ied< ly liw n  *1  Bhould 
think ',  vii  viyfi  '  I  *. 

p.     sgota  pysgota  '  fish  '  vb.,  tatus  ^>2/^a^w8  '  potatoes  '. 

Other  cases  are  : 

nabod  adiiabod  'recognize',     (nai)  the  unstressed  form  of 
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(arnai)  arnaf  fi  '  on  me  '.  (ta)  ynte  '  therefore,  then  ',  always 
unstressed. 

pnaun  prydnavjn  '  evening ',  knarvon  Caernarfon  '  Carnar- 
von', klanai  canlynaf  fi  '  I  will  follow',  klagutS  ceiliogtvydd 
'  gander  ',  sglaig  ysgolhaig  'scholar'  [pi.  sgbigjon  yagolheigion], 
kooytS  cyhoedd  '  public  ', 

pryyd  pa  hryd  '  when  1 ',  lee  y  mha  le  '  where  1 ',  blee  o  ha  le 
'  whence ',  ndooys  onid  oes  '  is  not  ?  ',  pam  paJiam  '  why  ? ' 

oona  oddiyiyjb  '  from  there ',  vanma  fan  yma  '  here ',  vano 
fan  yno  *  there ',  gwaa^  gwahodd  '  invite ',  xwaigjan  chive 
ugain  '  ten  shillings ',  rhain  y  rhai  hyn  '  these ',  dood  [also 
duad]  dyfod  '  come '  inf.,  tyd  tyred  '  come  thou ! ',  troo^ 
troiodd  '  turned '  pret.,  dee  deheu  '  south '.  herob  hanneroh 
'  flitch  of  bacon '. 

dol-^elan  Dohvyddelan,  o^yd  oddiarhyd  '  from  off',  ka-vino 
cynnefino  '  get  used  to ',  dotux  dattodiuch  '  untie  ye ! ', 
gwani'dyj^a  gtvahardaethau  'differences',  wedyn  ivedi  hyn 
'  afterwards  ',  kneij^ar  cyfnither  '  female  cousin  '. 

In  some  cases  a  syllable  which  is  stressed  in  the  literary  lang. 
has  been  dropped,  pointing,  of  course,  to  an  earlier  stress-shift 
in  the  dialect :  kamyd  cymineryd  '  take ',  gado'S  gadaivodd 
'  left ',  malwan  mahuoden  '  snail ',  marljod  merlynod  'ponies '. 

Strong  contraction  in  the  peculiar  hybrid  expletives  rot/un 
=  (ri-ooyd  fajun)  erioed  fashion  '  ever  the  like  ',  *  ever  ',  nov- 
natsan  =  (-anov  naduy  faJun)  yn  ofnadwy  (tevTibly)  fashion, 
'  in  terrible  fashion  ',  '  terribly  '. 

Also  in  ogla  arogl '  odour '. 

Some  miscellaneous  irregularities  may  now  be  noticed. 

Transpositions  (generally  with  other  changes)  in :  kavnas 
cynfas  '  canvas,  sheet ',  kenslys  cenllysg  '  hail ',  sluan  llyswen 
'  eel ',  swigan  dnvysigen  '  bladder  ',  traux  tarwch  '  strike  ye  ! ' 
(ruan)  '  now '  seems  not  to  be  connected  with  the  literary  yn 
aivr,  but  to  be  yr  atur  hon  '  this  hour '. 

miga  moga  igarfi  ogam  'zigzag',  is  an  interesting  parallel  to 
our  {n)icknaone. 

nos'daux  nos  dda  i  chivl  '  good  night  (to  you) ! ' 

-pe  tasa  i^e  huasai  '  if  it  were  ',  &c. 

kad'mary  cymharu  '  compare  '. 
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Mutation, 

For  convenience  of  reference   I  give  here  a  table  of  the 
regular  mutations. 


cefn  hack 

pen  head 

tad  father 

gair  word 

bara  bread 

dillad  clothes 

Haw  hand 

mam  mother 

rhan  t^hare 

nain  fjraiidniother 


MIDDLE  (voice) 

ei  his 


gefn 

ben 

dad 


air 

fara 

ddillad 

law 
fam 
ran 

nain 


NASAL 

fy  my 


nghefn 

mhen 

nhad 

ngair 
mara 
nillad 

Haw 
mam 
rhan 

nain 


ASPIRATE 

ei  her 


chefn 

phen 

thad 

gair 
bara 
dillad 

Haw 

m(h)am 

rhan 

n(h)ain 


kevn 

pen 

taad 

gevn 

ben 

daad 

qhevn 

mhen 

nhaad 

xevn 

fen 

)7aad 

gair 
bara 
dijad 

air 

vara 

«i!ad 

qair 

mara 

nilad 

gair 
bara 
dikd 

]au 

mam 

rhan 

lau 

vam 

ran 

lau 

mam 

rhan 

lau 

mham 

rhan 

nain 

wats       icatch 

nain 
wats 

nain 
wats 

nhain 
whats 

Note  that  the  aspirate  mutations  of  m  and  n  are  not 
admitted  in  the  literary  language.  In  the  dialect  (m,  n)  are 
regularly  aspirated  after  {\)  el  *  her  ',  eu  '  their  ' :    i  mham,  el 
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m{h)am,  eu  7n{h)am  '  her  mother ',  '  their  mother '.  (w)  in  E. 
words  generally  follows  this  analogy,  but  apparently  not 
always:  bood  ari  w(h)ats  bod  ar  ei  {eu)  giuyliadwraeth  'to  be 
on  her  (their)  guard  ',  -i  w(h)atshi,  -i  w(h)atsnhu,  ei,  eu  oriawr 
'  her,  their  watch  '. 

The  laws  of  mutation  are  carried  out  with  the  same  strict- 
ness in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  and  follow,  in 
the  main,  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  grammars,  though 
there  is  divergence  in  detail.  Foreign  words,  even  of  the 
latest  introduction,  are  as  much  subject  to  them  as-  native 
ones  :  -i  kootnhu  '  their  coat ',  -i  gooto  '  his  coat ',  qhooti '  my 
coat ',  -i  xoothi  '  her  coat ',  lego  fatn  '  leg  of  mutton ',  &c.  (tj) 
is  regularly  mutated  to  (ds) :  tjain  'a  chain',  -a  dsain  'the 
chain '. 

When  an  initial  vowel  is  dropped  in  the  dialect,  so  that 
a  mutable  cons,  becomes  initial,  it  is  liable  to  mutation,  as  in 
(menyn)  yraenyn  :  printano  venyn  '  pat  ['print']  of  butter'. 

In  the  dialect  some  of  the  particles  which  cause  mutation  are 
regularly  dropped,  which  gives  the  mutation  generally  a  more 
abstract  character,  and  makes  it  more  difficult  to  master.  The 
affirmative  particle  y  which  does  not  mutate,  and  the  affirma- 
tive and  inteiTogative  a  which  causes  voice  mutation,  are 
dropped,  y  appears  as  yr  before  vowels,  which  is  often  kept 
in  the  dialect  in  the  form  of  (r).  The  dialect  often  uses  an 
affirmative  particle  of  its  own  (mi),  which  takes  voice  mutation. 
The  different  affirmative  forms  of  two  such  verbs  as  oedd  '  was ' 
and  cymmerodd  '  he  took ',  when  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
sentence  are :  roo'S,  -mi  rootS,  kamo'S,  gamo^,  -mi  gamo^.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  investigate  the  laws  which  govern  these 
variations.  Numerous  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  texts. 
The  voice-mutation  of  the  initial  verb  in  questions  seems 
constant :  gamuxi  a  gymmerivch  chwi  '  will  you  take  ?',  welo"So 
a  welodd  ef  '  did  he  see  ? '  The  negative  particles  mt  and  ni 
govern  the  aspirate  of  c,  t,  p,  the  voice-mutation  of  the  others  ; 
in  the  dialect  these  particles  are  simply  dropped,  ddiTii  being 
added,  unless  the  sentence  already  contains  some  negative 
word  besides  the  dropped  initial  particles :  xamai  "Sim  tee  *  I 
will  not  take  tea',  welisi  monoxi  '  I  did  not  see  you ',  gayj^oxi 
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bee]?  '  did  you  get  some  ? '  If  the  verb  begins  with  a  vowel 
{d)  =  nid  is  prefixed,  and  if  it  begins  with  radical  g,  (d)  is 
substituted :  dadio  t5iinan  barod  '  he  is  not  ready ',  dalai  "Sim 
duad  *  I  cannot  come '. 

Some  verbs  in  frequent  use,  such  as  the  auxiliary  ("Sary) 
(dyiarfa,  t^iila,  tSalsa  dylai,  dylasai  *he  ought',  show  a  great 
preponderance  of  the  voice-mutated  over  the  radical  form, 
which  latter  only  occurs  after  some  words  which  do  not  allow 
the  voice-mutation  after  them,  such  as  (vel)  '  how ',  (a)  '  and, 
as '.  The  same  is  the  case  with  some  other  words,  such  as 
(t5ooy)  '  yesterday ',  which  only  takes  the  radical  form  in  the 
same  special  cases,  as  in  (ryyn  faa)7a  dooy)  '  the  same  as 
yesterday  '.  Some  words,  such  as  ivedi,  never  appear  at  all  in 
any  but  the  voice  form,  (gan,  gin)  gan  'with',  and  its  pro- 
nominal compounds,  never  appear  in  the  radical  form,  though 
they  take  the  aspirate  mutation  after  a  '  and ',  &c. :  -a  xanovo 
'and  with  him  ',  &c. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  real  or  apparent  neglect  of  mutation 
in  the  dialect. 

Feminine  nouns  are  not  mutated  after  un  '  one ' :  yyn  karag 
un  garrag  *  one  stone  ',  yyn  matjan  '  one  match '. 

The  want  of  mutation  in  (-nos  daux)  *  good  night ! '  and 
(usnos  dw8y)?a)  ivythnos  ddhveddaf '  last  week ',  seems  to  bo 
due  to  an  avoiding  of  the  combination  (s'S). 

The  absence  of  mutation  in  such  a  sentence  as  (-maayoan 
gaid)  '  he  is  a  guide '  is  only  apparent,  for  the  radical  of  this 
word  is  (keid).  Foreign  words  beginning  with  (g,  d,  b)  seem 
generally  to  form  new  radicals  in  this  way :  pelan,  -a  belan 
'  ball ',  '  the  ball ',  trol,  -a  drol  *  cai't ',  '  the  cart '.  Many  ad- 
jectives, such  as  ^xi?'oc? '  ready '  hardly  ever  occur  except  with 
the  predicative  particle  yn  before  them,  and  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  tell  whether  the  radical  of  braf  in  (-maar  tiiuytJan 
braav) '  the  weather  is  fine ',  &c.,  is  (praav)  or  not.  I  have  never 
heard  the  radical  of  these  two  words  in  speech,  (g),  &c.,  seem 
to  be  left  unmutated  sometimes  even  in  native  words,  as  in 
(gnaydi  gora)  gwneyd,  el  oreu  *do  his  best',  (beemaayoiin  daa) 
i  ha  beth  y  viae  ef  yn  dda .?  *  what  is  it  good  for  V  Aa  (v)  is 
the  mutation  both  of  (b)  and  (m),  it  sometimes  happens  that 
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foreign  words   beginning   with  (v)    take    the   wrong   radical 
letter,  as  in  (mentro)  '  venture ',  (milan)  milain  '  villain '. 

The  adjective  (pel)  takes  the  nasal  mutation  after  the 
predicative  yn,  as  if  it  were  the  preposition  yn  'in ',  (-a  mhel) 
yn  hdl. 

INFLEXIONS. 

Substantives. 

Gender. 

The  distribution  of  the  two  genders — masculine  and  feminine 
— in  the  dialect  does  not  appear  to  differ  much  from  that 
followed  in  the  literary  language. 

Every  foreign  word  must,  of  course,  be  made  either  masc.  or 
fern.  E.  words  seem  generally  to  take  the  gender  of  the  Welsh 
word  they  are  displacing  or  have  displaced,  thus  (ruum)  and 
(stryyd)  are  fem.  like  ystafell  '  room '  and  heol  '  street '.  An 
important  class  of  feminines  are  the  singulars  in  (-an)  formed 
from  foreign  plurals  taken  in  a  collective  sense,  on  the  analogy 
of  native  singulars  like  coeden  '  tree '  from  coed  '  trees  ',  such  as 
(briksan) '  brick '  from  (briks) '  bricks ',  (mat Jan)  '  match '  from 
(mat|ys)  *  matches'.  Masculines  in  (-yn),  such  as  (foulsyn, 
foulyn)  'fowl',  (tropyn)  'drop',  are  less  often  formed  in  this 
way. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  other  more  important  words 
of  E.  origin  that  are  feminine : 

tjain  '  chain ',  tjans  '  chance ',  kolar  '  collar ',  kornal '  corner ', 
koot  '  coat ',  kutar  '  gutter ' ;  dol  '  doll ' ;  fair  '  fair ',  farm 
'  farm  \  fendar  '  fender ',  fail  '  file ',  flaam  '  flame ',  folt  '  pig- 
stye  ',  farliq  '  farthing ',  fraay  '  quarrel ' ;  gini '  guinea ',  gwagan 
'  wagon ',  gwasgod  '  waistcoat ' ;  ham  '  ham ',  hambord  '  tray ', 
haqkas  '  handkerchief,  het  '  hat ' ;  in^sm  '  engine ',  '  machine ' ; 
dsob  ' job' ;  lamp  '  lamp ', lantar  ' lantern',  lot '  lot ', '  quantity ' ; 
:lego  vatn  *  leg  of  mutton ' ;  natyr  '  nature ' ;  paayno  wydyr 
'pane  of  glass',  pukad  'pail' ;  riil  'winch'  (in  fishing),  ruum 
*  room '  (apartment) ;  skurs  '  conversation ',  sain  '  sign ',  Jool 
'shawl',  Jop  'shop',  Jurna  'journey',  sjuut'suit  of  clothes', 
simtSa,  simna  '  chimney ',  sospan  '  saucepan ',  stabal  '  stable ', 
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stejon  '  railway  station ',  step  '  step '  (of  cart,  &c.),  stool '  stall  *, 
Btori  'story ',  stymog  'stomach',  stryyd  'street';  tempar  'temper' 
(good,  bad),  tem-tajun  '  temptation ',  tresal  '  kitchen  dresser ' ; 
wats  '  watch '. 

Plural. 

The  use  of  the  different  plural  endings  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
same  in  the  dialect  as  in  the  literary  language,  allowing  for 
the  vowel-changes  of  the  latter  (both  in  the  words  themselves 
and  the  endings),  and  its  dropping  of  the  unstressed  initial 
vowels,  &c.,  by  which  such  pairs  as  llyn,  Uynav, '  lake ' ;  cae, 
caeau  '  field ' ;  afal,  afalau  '  apple '  appear  as  (lyn,  lana  ;  kaay, 
kaya;  aval,  vala).  The  following  are  examples  (taken  from 
the  most  frequent  words)  of  the  different  ways  of  forming  the 
plural,  as  classed  in  the  grammai's,  many  words  of  E.  origin 
being  given : 

(1)  Irregular,  kii,  kuun  'dog',  guur,  gwyyr  'husband'. 
tyy,  tai  'house';  popty,  pop'taay  'oven';  baydy,  baydaay, 
bdaay  '  cow-house '.  krooyn,  kruuyn  '  skin ' ;  ooyn,  uuyn 
'  lamb '.     trooyd,  traayd  '  foot '.     brand,  brodyr  '  brother '. 

(2)  Vowel-change,  braan,  brain  'crow';  lafant,  lafa(i)nt 
'frog',  jaar,  jair  'hen';  kar  'trap'  (carriage),  kair;  gaast, 
gaist  *  bitch  '.  bystax,  bystyx  '  bullock '.  kajaj,  kalil  '  knife '. 
korn,  kyrn  'horn',  for,  fyrS  'road',  karag,  kerig  'stone', 
kasag,  kesig  'mare',  parxal,  perxil  'young  pig',  davad, 
devaid  '  sheep '.     lagad,  lagid  '  eye '. 

-a.  The  original  ending  is  preserved  only  in  (ghu&u) 
gicelyau  from  (gwely)  '  bed ',  through  having  the  stress,  and 
occasionally  in  plurals  of  words  of  a  more  or  less  literary 
character,  such  as  (dai'sebay)  'petitions',  kupan,  ku'pana 
'  cup ' ;  usnos,  us-nosa  '  week ' ;  enu,  enwa  '  name ' ;  kaay,  k9ua, 
*  field ' ;  oxor,  oxra  '  side ' ;  !a)7yr,  la'l^ara  '  letter ' ;  kaqan 
ka'qhena  '  branch  *.  stabal,  stabla  '  stable ' ;  Jop,  Jopa  '  shop  ' ; 
gwasgod,  gwasgoda '  waistcoat ' ;  paayn,  payna '  pane  of  glass '. 
The  following  have  vowel-change  (in  addition  to  changed^ 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  dialect),  druus,  drasa  'door'}^ 
bur,  bart5a  '  table  * ;  gun,  gana  '  gun ' ;  butum,  ba'tama '  button  *. 
sim'Sa,  sim-^aya  '  chimney '. 
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-ja.  klyyst,  klystja  clustiau  'ear';  esgid,  sgidja  'shoe'; 
hogyn,  hogja  'boy*,  kap,  kapja  'cap';  koot,  kotja  'coat'; 
frind,  frindja  '  friend' ;  het,  hetja  'hat ';  plaat,  platja  'plate'; 
poulan,  poulja  '  bowl '.  With  vowel-change  :  kadar,  ka'doirja 
*  chair  '  ;  aur,  orja  'hour'  ;  ketyn,  katja  '  short  pipe  '.  pump, 
pampja  '  pump  ',  tjain,  tjoinja  '  chain '. 

-on.  sais,  soyson  'Englishman';  kaan,  knoyon  'song', 
stori,  stroyon  '  story  '. 

-jon.  ka'madog,  kam-dogjon  ^neighbour';  asgol,  sgoljon 
'  school ' ;  polyn,  poljon  '  pole  ' ;  stool,  stoljon  '  stall '.  With 
vowel-change  :  bargan,  bar-geinjon  '  bargain  '. 

-ad.  merx, -ad  '  daughter ' ;  diaij^rjad  '  strangers  ' ;  kradyr, 
kre'dyrjad  '  creature '.  With  vowel-change  :  a'nival,  ani*- 
vailjad  '  animal,  cattle  '. 

-yd.     kevndar,  kevndryd  '  male  cousin  '. 

-atS.  dant,  dana'S  '  tooth ' ;  ewin,  wina'S  *  nail '  (of 
finger). 

-i.  lestar,  lestri  '  vessel ' ;  kakan,  ka'keni  '  cake ' ;  sospan, 
sos'peni  '  saucepan ' ;  fenast,  fe'nestri  '  window  ' ;  haqkas, 
kaq'ketji  'handkerchief;  lantar,  lan-terni  'lantern'.  With 
vowel-change  :  kroxon,  kro'xeni  '  pot' ;  maayn,  maini  'stone'; 
taas,  taisi  '  rick '. 

-od.  kloman,  klo'menod  '  pigeon  ' ;  hefar,  hefrod  '  heifer  ' ; 
deryn,  dranod  '  bird '.  The  literary  plur.  of  aderyn  occurs 
only  in  the  lake-name  (lyn  radar)  Llyn  yr  adar.  kn8ij>ar, 
knai'f  erod '  female  cousin ';  hogan,  genod  '  girl '.  With  vowel- 
change  :  byux,  byxod  '  cow ' ;  kuux,  kaxod  '  boat ' ;  Jurna, 
Jurniod  'journey  '  ;  merlyn,  marljod  '  pony'. 

-otS.  blany'S,  bla'natSo'S  hlynyddoedd  'year';  many^ 
mana^o"S  '  mountain  ' ;  anys,  naso^  '  island ' ;  stryyd,  stradotS 
'  street '. 

-yt5.  farm,  fenny ^  'farm';  adan,  denyS  'wing';  pentra, 
pen-trevy^  '  village  ' ;  tresal,  tre'sely^  '  (kitchen)  dresser  '. 
Contracted  in  (porva,  por'vyy'S)  porfeydd  '  pasture '. 

-S, -ys.  babi,  babis  'baby';  ham,  hams  'ham';  stejon, 
stejons  '  railway  station ',  krikjad,  krikjats  '  cricket '  (insect), 
wats,  watsys  '  watch  ' ;  kooyts,  koytsys  '  coach '.  Sometimes 
added  even  to  Welsh  words,  after  the  Welsh  plural  ending, 
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as  in  (milguns)  '  greyhounds  ',  (sgoturs)  '  fishermen  ',  (hyrns) 
'  irons '. 

(sou)?man,  plisman)  '  South  Welshman ',  '  policeman '  form 
their  plur.  (sou)>myn,  plismyn),  showing  an  older  stage  of  E. 
than  our  present  spoken  language,  in  which  sg.  and  plur. 
both  have  the  same  obscure  vowel. 

Some  words  have  a  different  (often  a  longer)  stem  in  the 
plur. :  kavla,  kiivlays'dera  'opportunity  ' ;  lii,  li-vogytS  'flood', 
gwerj^ol,  gur*l>avlja  '  stiiTup  '.  The  last  has  also  the  regular 
plur.  (gwer-polja). 

The  following  are  further  examples  of  the  formation  of  fem. 
singulars  in  (-an)  from  E.  plurals  taken  in  a  collective  sense : 
kabaits,  ka'baitsan  'cabbage';  tatws,  tasan  [=ta'tasan] 
'potato';  sweeds,  swetsan  'swede,  Swedish  turnip';  slipars, 
slipan  'slipper';  butjas,  bu'tjasan  'top  boot'  [from  'Blucher'?], 
hardls,  hardlan  '  hurdle  '  ;  spooks,  spoksan  '  spoke  of  wheel ' ; 
sklaits,  sklaitsan '  slate ' ;  wairs,  weiran  '  wire '.  The  collective 
sense  given  to  the  E.  plurals  is  clearly  shown  in  such  col- 
locations as  (fens  wairs)  'wire  fence'.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  (s)  of  the  plur.  is  sometimes  preserved  in  the  sg., 
sometimes  not. 

Adjectives. 
Gender. 

The  following  vowel-changes  take  place  in  the  fem.  of 
adjectives.  Many  adjj.,  however,  which  change  their  vowels 
in  the  literary  language,  remain  unchanged  in  the  dialect. 

U:  O.     Jum  '  bare ',  krun  '  round ',  trum  '  heavy  '. 

[No  change  :  kluus  '  pretty ',  pudur  '  rotten ',  brunt '  rude '. 
The  literary  divfn :  dofn  is  (dyfn)  in  the  dialect.] 

y :  e.  hyysp,  heesp  '  dry '  (of  cows) ;  syyx,  seex  '  dry  ' ; 
kryy,  kree  *  strong ' ;  glyyb,  gleeb  '  wet  *  ;  gwyn,  gwen 
*  white  ' ;  byr,  ber  '  short ' ;  bryyx,  breex  *  brindled  ' ;  baxan, 
bexan  '  little  '.  baax  '  little  '  is  unchanged  in  the  fem.,  not  even 
mutating  its  cons.  [No  change:  lym  'sharp',  melyn 
'yellow*,  tradyS  '  third  *,  pe'dwerytS  '  fourth  *.] 

ii :  ai.     [No  change  :  briij?  *  speckled  '.] 
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Plural. 

In  the  literary  language  many  adjj.  take  a  plural  ending. 
In  the  dialect  their  number  is  reduced,  and  many  of  those 
left  have  also  the  plur.  the  same  as  the  sg.  These  are  marked 
(as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes)  with  a  star  in  the  following 
lists : 

*baxan,  baxin  ;  kadarn,  kedyrn  '  strong ' ;  *kalad,  kelyd 
'  hard  ' ;  lal,  lail '  other ' ;  aral,  eril  '  other '. 

*dyy,  dyon  '  black  ' ;  *budur,  budron  *  dirty '.  *maru, 
meirwon  '  dead '. 

rhyy^,  rha^jon  'free';  *koox,  koxjon  'red';  gwyn, 
gwynjon  'white',  *teeu,  teujon  'fat'.  *laays,  laijjon  'trail- 
ing'; saal,  sailjon  'bad';  main,  moinjon  'thin';  kam, 
koimjon  '  crooked  '  ;  *gwaag,  gweigjon  '  empty ' ;  kryy, 
kravjon  'strong';  kluus,  klajjon  'pretty';  klaud,  klodjon 
'poor '  ;  trum,  tramjon  'heavy' ;  braas,  breijjon  '  thick' ;  hyysp, 
hespjon  '  dry '. 

The  following  (among  others)  remain  unchanged :  chtverw, 
llydan,  buan,  truan,  ivaqk  ieuanc  '  young  ',  byddar,  hardd. 


•     Comparison. 

The  regular  endings  are,  of  the  equal  degree  (-ad)  -ed,  the 
comparative  (-ax),  the  superlative  (-a)  -af. 

Adjj.  ending  in  (g,  d,  b)  unvoice  these  conss.  before  the 
endings :  tebig,  te'bakad  '  like '  ;  diog,  di'okad  '  lazy  ' ;  rhaad, 
rhatax  '  cheap ' ;  glyyb,  glypax  '  wet ' ;  kalad,  kleta  ^  hard  '. 

The  vowel- changes  of  the  literary  language  reappear  to  some 
extent  in  the  dialect :  main,  moinad  '  thin ' ;  klaud,  klotad 
'  poor ' ;  lum,  lamad  '  bare  '. 

The  insertion  of  (j)  occurs  also  in  words  of  E.  origin  ;  braav, 
bravjax  'fine'  ;  kleen,  klenja  'kind'  [our  clean]. 

Other  changes  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  laws  of  the 
dialect :  kalad,  kletax  '  hard '  ;  esmu)?,  smuy)7ax  *  smooth  '. 


M  m 
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The  following  are  irregular : 

Positive, 

EqvM. 

Compar.        Superl, 

daa  (good) 

kastal 

gwel 

gora 

agos (near) 

a'gosad 

nees 

nesa 

baax 

(little) 

l(8)iad 

lai 

l(8)ia 

druug 

(bad) 

drakad 
gwayj^ad 

tgwaa 

y\          gwayj^a 

hau^  (easy) 

hau^ad 

haus 

haut5a 

ano^ 

(difficult) 

a-notSad 

an  OS 

a-notSa 

been 

(old) 

hanad 

Ifc     V^^ 

hiir  (long) 

hirad 

(huuy 
thirax 

huya 
hira 

ivaqk  (young) 

jeqax 

jeqa 

lauar 
maur 

(many) 
(great) 

1  kimint 

muuy 

muya 

ladan 

(broad) 

letax 

leta 

isal  (I 

oiv) 

isad 

(islax               \.  1 

yxal  (high) 

yxlad 

yux 

yxa 

Numerals. 

Cardinal. 

Ordinxd, 

1 

yyn 

[kiinta 
(ynvad 

2 

day,  duuy  (fern.) 

ail 

3 

trii,  tair 

(fem.) 

tradyt5  (also  fenu) 

4 

pedwar, 

pedar  (fem.) 

ped-werytS  (also  fem.) 

5 

pymp 

pymad 

6 

xweex 

xwexad 

7 

saij? 

S9i]7vad 

8 

uuyl? 

uy)7vad 

9 

nau 

nauvad 

10 

deeg 

• 

degvad 

11 

yynor  t$eeg 

ynvadar  "Seeg 

12 

day  "Sag 

daytJegvad 

13 

triiar  (tairar)  «eeg 

trady'Sar  "Seeg 

14 

pedwarar  (pedarar)  tJeeg 

ped'wery^ar  tJeeg 

15 

pamj7ag 

piinrjjegvad 

16 

yynar  bumj^ag 

ynvadar  bam];ag 

I 
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17     dayar  (duuyar)  bam]7ag 

railar  bam]7ag 

1  doynau 
■^°  1  triiar  (tairar)  bamj^ag 

dnouvad 

19     pedwarar  (pedarar)  bam)7ag 

ped'wery^ar  bam]7ag 

20     ygjan 

geinvad 

21     yynarhygjan 

ynvadar  hygjan 

30     deegar  hygjan 

degvadar  hygjan 

35     pamj?agar  hygjan 

pam-)7egvadar  hygjan 

40     daygjan 

50  1  ^eeg^-  daygjan 
i  hanar  kant 

60     trigjan 

70     deega  )7rigjan 

80     pedwar  ygjan 

90     deega  fedwar  ygjan 

100     kant 

120     xweigjan  chive  ngain 

1000     miil 

The  clumsiness  of  the  higher  Welsh  numerals  leads  to  the 
frequent  use  of  the  E.  numerals,  which,  curiously  enough,  are 
always  used  in  speaking  of  a  street :  nambar  feiv,  &c.,  wan 
l?ousand  eet  handradn  eti  wan  =  1881.  When  the  use  of  the 
E.  numerals  is  avoided,  as  in  giving  out  the  number  of  a  hymn 
in  chapel,  such  a  numeral  as  70  is  called  *  seven  ten ',  &c. 
Thus  (emyn  pym  kant  saith  deeg  trii)  '  hymn  573 ',  (daynau 
kant  uuy)?  deeg  yyn)  =  1881. 

The  higher  ordinal  numerals  are  not  much  used  except  in 
stating  the  day  of  the  month. 


Pronouns. 

The  personal  pronouns  are  : 

Simple. 

Antithetic. 

Conjunctive. 

1     mi,  vi,  i 

vii 

ina,  vina 

2     ti,  di 

dii 

ti];a 

I  hi  fern. 

voo 

anta,  vanta 

hii 

hi)7a 

pL  1     ni 

nil 

nina 

2     xi 

xii 

xi}7a 

3     nhu,  n 

nhuu 
M  m 

nhu]7a 
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(vi,  vina,  vo,  vanta)  are  often  used  instead  of  (i),  &c.,  after 
a  vowel :  -tSaryvi  orfan  '  I  finished  ',  -na  vina  xwai)?  'nor  I 
either',  hevovo  '  with  him  '.  (i)  is  chiefly  used  after  the  verb 
in  the  nom. :  welisi  '  I  saw '.  (nhu)  is  often  contracted  to  (n) 
after  a  verb  ending  in  a  vowel :  -"Saryn  gweld  '  they  saw  '. 

The  reflexive  pronouns  are  : 

1.  -va  hyyn, -va  hynan.     2.  -da  hyyn,  &c.     3.  -i  hyyn 

2)1.  1.  -oin  hynan,  -n  hynan,  -n  hyyn.  2.  (a)x(h)ynan,  &c. 
3.  -i  hynan. 

The  reciprocal : 

1.  .(ai)n  gily«.     -(a)x  gUylS,  -i  gilytS. 

The  possessive : 

1.  v(a).  2.  d(a).  3.  i.  pi.  1.  (8i)n.  2.  (a)x.  3.  i.  The 
personal  pronoun  is  generally  added  after  the  noun,  the  repeti- 
tion not  necessaril}'  conveying  any  idea  of  emphasis,  fy  is 
generally  only  preserved  before  a  vowel ;  before  a  consonant 
it  is  dropped,  leaving  however  the  nasal  mutation  of  mutable 
consonants  behind :  vamsar  '  my  time ',  -ur)?  nruusi  '  at  my 
door  ',  -an  lee-i  'in  my  place'.  The  three  (i)s  are  distinguished 
by  their  mutations  when  they  come  before  certain  sounds. 

The  following  special  combinations  deserve  notice  : 

(a)  with  (a)  '  and ' ;  exemplified  in 

-va  nhaada  mam=a''77i  viam  'my  father  and  mother',  -da 

daad  1 '  [  •        -i  daadai  vam.       -i  haadai  mham  '  her '. 

l-aa)7  vam) 

-n  taadaan  mam.     -ax   taadaax  mam.     -i  taadai  mham  au 
mam, 

(b)  with  (i)  '  to  '. 

-iim  taad.  -ida  daad.  -yu  daad  iiv.  -yu  J'aad  i'lv.  -iin 
taad.     -iix  taad.     -yu  taad  i'?r. 

(c)  with  (o  'of. 

-oom  taad.  -oda  daad.  -oi  daad.  -oi  )?aad.  -oon  taad. 
-cox  taad.     -oi  taad  o'u. 

So  also  (welisi  moom  taad)  'I  did  not  see  my  father*, 
(mooda  daad),  &c. 

(d)  -ar  vooli  '  after  me  '.  -ar  dooldi.  -ari  oolo.  -ari  hoolhi. 
-ar  nhoolni.     -arx  oolxi.     -ari  hoolnhu. 

(e)  -o  mlaayni  '  before  me '.     -oda  vlaayndi.     -oi  vlaayno. 
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-oi  blaayn-hi.      -oon   blaaynni.      -oox  blaaynxi.      -oi  blaa- 
ynnhu. 

if)  -ar  viDJon  ar  fy  uniaiun  '  I  at  0Dce\  -ar  dinjon.  -ari 
injon.  -ari  hinjon.  -ar  nhinjon.  -ar  xinjon.  -ari  hiDJon. 
An  example  of  this  construction  is  (aunni  nuanar  nhinjon) 
'  let  us  go  now  at  once '. 

eicldo  does  not  appear  to  be  used  in  speech,  but  yr  eiddoch 
yn  gywir  is  the  regular  equivalent  of  '  yours  truly  '  in  letter- 
writing. 

The  demonstratives  are : 

singular.  plural. 

rhein 


masc. 

nun 

fem. 

hon 

neut. 

hyn 

masc. 

huna 

fem. 

bona 

neut. 

hyna 

masc. 

hunu 

fem. 

bono 

neut. 

hany 

•haina 


rhainy 


The  distinction  of  meaning  of  these  three  groups  corresponds 
to  that  of  the  Scotch  this,  that,  yon.  They  are  all  (at  least, 
the  personal  ones)  used  both  as  substantives,  and  as  adjectives 
following  the  noun,  (hun),  &c.,  seem,  however,  to  be  used  as 
adjectives  only  when  they  designate  an  object  of  thought,  or 
refer  to  something  that  has  been  mentioned  already  :  dyynvel 
wiljamshunu,  '  a  man  like  that  Williams  '  (of  whom  we  were 
just  speaking).  Otherwise  the  adverbs  (iima,  ana,  aku)  are 
added  to  the  noun  with  the  def.  article  prefixed  to  denote  the 
three  degrees  respectively :  -a  dyyn(a)ma,  -a  dyyn(a)na,  -a 
dyyn  aku,  '  this  man ',  '  that  man '  (within  cognizance),  *  that 
man '  (not  within  cognizance). 

{nsiku)= hwn  acw  subst.,  is  used  to  denote  a  distant  object 
within  sight  or  heariDg. 

Verbs. 
The  normal  inflexions  may   bo   exemplified   by   the   verb 
(gweld)  '  see  '.     As  the  second  future  occurs  only  in  a  few  verbs 
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it  is  exemplified  by  (gnoyd)  '  do  '.  The  pluperf.  and  2nd  fut. 
pass,  seem  hardly  ever  to  occur  in  speech,  and  the  plup.  act. 
is  not  very  common. 

The  letters  added  in  parentlieses  show  the  form  assumed  by 
the  verb  when  (as  is  usually  the  case)  the  personal  pronouns 
are  added  : 

Active. 

Present  (Future). 

Singular.  Plural 

1  gwela(i)  gwelan(i),  gwelun(i) 

2  gweli(di)  gwelux(i) 

3  gweel(o),  gweli]?(o)  gwelan(hu) 

Imperfect. 

1  gwelun(i)  gwelan(i) 

2  gwelat(i)  gwe]ax(i) 

3  gwela(vo)  gwelan(hu) 

PreteHte. 

1  gwelis(i)  gwelson(i) 

2  gwelist(i)  gwelsox(i) 

3  gwelot5(o)  gwelson(hu) 

Pluperfect, 

1  gwelsun(i)  gwelsan(i) 

2  gwelsat(i)  gwelsaxfi) 

3  gwelsa(vo)  gwelsan(hu) 

/Second  Future. 

1  gnelo(i)  gnelon(i) 

2  gnelot(i)  gnelox(i) 

3  gnelo(vo)  gnelon(hu) 

ImperoMve. 

1  gwelun 

2  gweel,  gwela  gwelux 

3  gwelad  gwelan 

Infinitive. 
gweld. 
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Passive. 


Present 

gwelir. 

Imperfect 

gwelid. 

Preterite 

gwelud. 

Pluperfect 

gwelsid  (?). 

Second  Future 

•  gweler. 

The  second  future  also  occurs  of  the  verb  (manu)  in  the 
phrase  (amsar  vanoxi)  '  whenever  you  like ',  mixed,  however, 
with  present  forms  in  the  1st  sg.  and  2nd  plur. :  (vanai,  vanux) 
as  well  as  (vanoi,  vanox).     I  have  generally  heard  (vanox). 

The  preterite  is  often  expressed  by  ("Sary)  dclarfu  '  finished ' 
the  pret.  of  (darvod)  wnth  the  infin.,  and  this  circumlocution 
is  regularly  employed  in  the  plural  of  verbs  ending  in  a  cons, 
which  would  not  join  easily  to  the  inflexional  (s).  Thus 
(berwi,  dexra)  '  boil ', '  begin ',  have  their  prets.  3  sg.  and  plur. 
respectively  (berwo'S,  dexro'5 ;  -"Saryn  verwi^  -"Saryn  'Sexra). 
There  is,  however,  considerable  latitude.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  longer  and  less  frequent  verbs  prefer  the  circumlocution. 

The  shorter  form  of  the  pres.  3  sg.  is  generally  less  frequently 
used  than  that  in  (i)?),  which  is  the  only  one  that  many  verbs 
have. 

The  various  changes  of  the  verb-stems  are  the  result  partly 
of  the  older  laws  detailed  in  the  grammars,  partly  of  those  of 
the  dialect.  The  following  are  the  typical  forms  of  many  of 
the  more  important  '  regular '  verbs  (most  of  which  would  be 
considered  highly  irregular  in  any  other  language),  nl.  infin., 
pres.  3rd  sing.,  pret.  1  and  3  sg.  and  3  plur.,  imper.  2  sg.,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine  them. 

ay.     kay  cau  '  shut '.     kaa-i]?,  koyi]?.     kayo^.     kay  ! 

Inaay  glanhau  '  clean '.     -^ary  Inaay.     Inaa  !     Ineux ! 
ba-rhaay   '  shorten  '.       ba-rhai)?.      ba'rhaoS.       ba'rhaa ! ; 
baTheux ! 
oi.     kloi '  close '.     kloo-i)?.     klois,  kloio'S ;  kloison.     kloo ! 
troi    'turn',      tryyt^,   troi,   troif>.      trois ;    troiocS,  trooS; 

troison.     tro6  !     Pret.  pass,  troud. 
par'toi  parotoi  '  prepare '.     par'tootS,  par'toison.     par-too ! 
par'toux  I 
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a.     dal '  catch '     dail,  dali)?.     daljo'S,  dalson.     dal ! 
laa'S'kiir.     Iaat5,  latSi)?.     laSo'S,  la'Sson.     laatS ! 
daalt  deall '  understand '.    dalti)?.     daltotS,  daltson.    daalt. 
i.     triin,  trinjo  tHn  '  treat '.     trini)?.     trinjoS. 
e.     hel 'gather'.     hel(j)o"5,  helson.     hel ! ;  heljux! 
uy.     duuyn  '  take,  steal '.     duuyn,  duynij?.     duyno'5  ;  duyn- 

son.     duuyn ! ;  duyna ! 
-a.     by ta  hwyta  '  eat '.     by totS,  by tson.     byta ! 
-i.     lenwi  '  fill '.     lenwo^.     lenwa ! ;  lenux ! 

teui  '  be  silent '.     tau,  teui)?.     tauotS,  tauson.     tau  !  teux ! 
berwi  '  boil '.     berwotS.     berwa !     berux  ! 
tori  '  out '.     tyr,  tori)?.     torotS,  torson.     tor ! 
koli  *  lose '.     kol,  koli)?.     kolotS,  kelson,     kol !  kola ! 
rhoi  rhoddi  '  put,  give  '.     rhyytS,  rho'Si]?.     Impeif.  rhoun  ; 
rhoot;  rhooy;  rhoun;  rhoux ;  rhoy]7an,  rhoon.     Pret. 
rhois  ;  rhoist ;  rho'So'S,  rhoo)?,  rhoos  [rhooys  ?]  ;  rho"Sson, 
rhoi]7on,  rhoison.     daro  ! ,  doro  ! ;  dorux  ! ,  rhoux !  [the 
first  three  apparently  only  in   the  sense  of  '  put ! ']. 
Pret.  pass,  rhoud.     I  am  not  certain  about  the  forms  of 
this  verb,  especially  as  regards  the  occurrence  of  (oy) 
and  (oi). 
kodi  '  raise '.     kood,  kodi)?.     kodot5,  kodson.     kood ! 
logi  '  borrow  '.     loog ! 
holti  '  split '.     hooU ! 
tolti  tywallt  '  pour '.     toolt ! 
provi  'try',     prova! 

puyri  poeri  '  spit '.     puyrotS,  puyrson.     puyra ! 
kroysi  croesi  '  cross '.     kroyso"5,  kroyson.     kroysa ! 
-O.    driqo  *  climb '.     driqotS,  driqson.     driqa! 
kyro  '  strike  '.     kyro(S,  kyrson.     kyra ! 
godro  *  milk '.     godra ! 
gor*fuyso  '  rest '.     gorfus  I     gor'fuysux  I 
gnwio  gwn'io  ^  sew  * .     gnwi-iy.    gnvA-is,  gnwio'S. 
-jo.     kaijo  '  carr}^ '.     kari]?.     karis,  karjotS,  karson.     karjal 
pajjo  '  pass '.     pasis,  pa/jo's, 
sarjjjo  '  fall '.     sar];is,  sarjTJo'S. 
truJJQ  '  mend  '.     tnisis,  trufjotJ.     trujja ! 
koijjo  *  try '.     kais ! ;  koijjux  I 
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paidjo 'abstain',     paid,  poidi)?.     poidjotS.     paid! 
-U.     buru,  '  throw '.     buri)?.     biiijo^.     burja ! 

kadu  '  keep '.     kadi]?.     kadwotS,  kadson.     kadu  ! 
galu  '  call '.     goilu,  gali)?.     galwotS,  galson.     galu  ! 
-y.     kary    'love'.     karo(5,    -tSaryn     gaiy     [(karson)  =  ' they 
carried'],     kaar! 
galy  'be  able'.     Pres.  sg,  1.  galai;  2.  geli ;  3.  geil,  gal; 

pi.  2.  gelux,  galux.     galo'S  ;  galson. 
taly  '  pay  '.     taal,  talij?.    talocS,  talson.     tala  ! 
maly  '  grind '.     malo^,  malson.     raaal !  mala  ! 
tawly,    tavly    taflu    '  throw '.     tawlo'S,    tawlson.     taul ! 

taula ! 
kany'sing'.     kano"S,  kanson.     kana! 
gwerjjy  '  sell '.     gwer]7o'S,  gwerjjson.     gwer)?a !        ^ 
helpy  '  help  '.     helpotS,  helpson.     helpa  ! 
sgweny  ysgrifenu  '  write '.     sgweno'S.     sgwena ! 
medry  'know  how',     medar,  medri]?.     medro'S. 
dasgy  '  learn '.     dasgocS,  dasgson.     dasga ! 
many    '  wish '.     myn,    mani]?.     mano'S ;    manson.     myn ! 

mana  !     2nd  fut.  manoi,  manai. 
tavy     'grow'.      tyyv,    tavi]?.      tavot^,     tavson.      tyy v ! 

tava! 
tany  '  pull '.     tyn,  tani)?.     tanotS,  tanson.     tyn !  tana ! 
prany  '  buy  '  [like  tany.] 

S8y]?y  saethu  '  shoot '.     soy]?ot5,  s9y]?son.     S9y]?a ! 
-0  =  aw,      gacSo   addaw   'promise'.       gaa^,   ga'SiJ>.       ga^ocS, 
gaSson.     gat5a ! ;  gatSux  ! 
gru'ando     gturandaiv    '  hear '.       grit^andotS,    gr^candson. 

gr'?t'anda ! ;  gr'^t?andux  ! 
taro  '  strike  '.     taar,  tari]?.     taro'5,  tarson.     tar ! ,  tara ! 
Si=eu.      xwara    'play',      xwari]?.      xwarot5,     xwarson  f?). 
xw^ara !  xwarux ! 
kana  '  kindle '.     kano'S,  kanson.     kana !  ,  kanux ! 
dexra  '  begin '.     dexri)?.     dexro^.     dexra ! ,  dexrux ! 
-X.     edrax  ecZ^'^/cA '  look '.     draxi];.     draxo'5,  draxson.     edrax! 
-r.     agor '  open '.     gori);.     goro"S,  gorson.     agor ! 
-1.     metSul    '  think '.      me-"5ali]7.     me'SaljocS.     me"Sul ! ,  me'^- 
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madal  ymadael   *  depart,   leave '.      raa-dauot5.      madal ! ; 

ma'deux ! 
gadal  gadael '  leave '.     gaad,  gadi];.     gadis,  gadotJ,  gadson. 

gaad  ! ;  gadux  ! ,  ga'deux ! 
gaval   gafaelu   'grasp'.     g(a)-v8ylij?.     gvaylo^S.     gaval! 

gvayla ! 
-1.     enil  *  gain '.     nili)?.     nilot$,  nilson.     enil ! 

sevyl  '  stand  '.     say,  savi)?,  sevi)?.     savotJ ;  savson.     saa ! ; 

savux ! 
-«.     ista  eistedd  '  sit '.    stetSi]?.    stetSotS,  istotS ;  stc'Sson.     ista ! ; 

stetSux  !  ,  istux ! 
gorwa"5,  gorvacS  gorivedd  'lie'.     gor'we"Si]7.     gor-wetSot5; 

gor-wet5son.     gorwa"5 ! 
gwaa"S  gwahodd  *  invite '.     gwat5i)7.     gwatSo'S  ;  gwat$son. 

gwaatS ! 
karats  cyrhaedd  '  reach '.     kraytSocS,  kraytSson.     karatS  I 
-S.     aros  *stay'.     rhosi)?.     rhosot5.     arcs! 

daqos   '  show '.     deqys,   da-qhosi);.     da'qhosotS ;    da'qho)?- 

son.     daqos ! 
-V.     kva^a  cy f add ef  ^confess'.     kvat5i)?.     kvaSotJ ;  kvatSson. 

kvatSa! 
-q,     go]un,   gujun    golhcng   '  let    go '.      go*laqi)\      go'laqo^, 

go*]aqson.     golun ! 
gostun,  gustun  goshtmg  '  let  down '  [like  golun]. 
-n.     gorfan   gorphen   '  finish '.      gor'fenij?.      gor'feno'5 ;    gor- 

•fenson.     gorfan ! 
xwer]?in     'laugh'.        xwerj^i)?.       xwerJ>otS ;      xwer]^son. 

xwer)m ! 
estyn,  iistyn  '  stretch  '.     stanij?.     stanoS,  stanson.     estyn ! 
kanlyn   *  follow '.     klani)?.     kjanotJ ;    kjiinson.     kanlyn  ! 
govyn  'ask',     go'vani)?.     go'vanotS;  go'vanson.     govynl 

go'vana! 
derbyn  '  receive  \     der'bani)?.     derbanjotS.     derby n ! 
disgin   disgyn   *  descend  '.      dis'gani)?.      dis'ganotS ;    dis- 

•ganson.     disgin ! 
arw^an  arwain  *lead'.     arwaini)?.     ar'woinjotS.     arwan! 
kaxun  cychwyn  'start',     ka'xuni]?.     ka-xanotJ;    kaxan- 

son.     kaxun!  kaxunal 
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-g.    rhedag  rhedeg  '  run  '.     rheed,  rhedi)?.     rhedot5 ;  rhedson. 
rheed ! 
hedag  ehedeg  'fly'  [like  rhedag]. 
kanig  cynnyg  '  offer  '.     knigij?.     knigjotS.     kanig ! 
-d.    Jarad  '  speak '.     Jradi)?.     Jrado^  ;  jradson.     Jarad  ! 

kerSad  '  walk '.    kerS,  kerSi)?.     ker^oiS ;  kerson.    kerad  ! 

ker !  ker'Sa ! 
klsiusid  clyiued  ^  hesLY  \    klaui]>.    klauo^  ;  klauson.  klyii!, 

klaua ! 
gweld,  gwelad  '  see  '.     gweel,  gweli]^.     gwelo'S  ;  gwelson. 

gweel !  gwela  ! ;  gwelux,  (g)ulux ! 
starj ad  2/s^2/'^'i^  '  consider '.     starjotS.     star] a! 
dsLpod    dattod    '  untie '.      dj^odo^,     dj^odson.       da]?od ! ; 

da*)7odux!,  dotux! 
kamyd  cym7)ieryd  '  take  '.   kym,  kami)?.   kmero"S,  kamoiS, 

kamson.     kamar ! ;  kmerux  ! ,  kamux  ! 
deqid    diengyd,  dianc   '  escape '.      deq,    deqi]?.      deqo^ ; 

deqson.     deqid ! 
dayd  dyivedyd  '  say  '.     dweed,  davyd,  doydip.     daydoS  ; 
daydson,  dwedson.    dauad  ! ,  dayd  I ;  dwedux  !,  daydux  ! 
samyd  '  move  '.     smydi)>.     smydoS  ;  smydson. 
asgud     ysgivyd     'shake',      sguuyd,    sgadi)?.      sgadwo^. 
asgud ! ;  sgadux  ! 
-b.      atab   '  answer '.       etyb,    teeb,    tebi]?.       tebo^ ;    tebson. 
atab! 
The  followinor  are  the  irreojular  verbs  : 

bood  '  be '.  Pres.  adu,  dwy,  du ;  uuyt,  uut ;  adi,  di, 
(y)yu  (?),  maay,  ma,  ooys,  syy^,  sy ;  adan ;  adax ;  adyn. 
Imijerf.  1.  oy^un,  con;  oytSat;  ooytS,  ooS;  oy'San,  ojcSax, 
oy^an.  Imiperf.  2.  batSun ;  bacSat ;  ba"Sa ;  ba^an,  batSax, 
ba^an.  Pret.  byom  byym  ;  byost ;  byo,  byy  ;  byom  ;  by  ox  ; 
byon.  Plup.  basun,  baun,  tasun  ;  basat,  baat,  tasat ;  basa, 
baay,  baa,  tasa,  taay,  taa;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan;  basax, 
baax,  tasax,  taax ;  basan,  baan,  tasan,  taan.  Fut.  ba^ai ; 
ba-Si ;  byy^  ;  ba"San,  batSun ;  ba^ux ;  baSan.  2nd  Fut.  batSo, 
boo :  ba^ot,  boot ;  ba"5o,  boo  ;  baSon,  boon ;  batSox,  boox(?) ; 
batSon,  boon.  Imper.  byyS  !  ;  batSad !, booyd  ! ,  bid ! ;  batJux  ! 
Tnfin.  bood. 
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The  shorter  and  undiphthongic  forms  are,  of  course,  the 
unstressed  ones.  The  pluperfects  in  (t-)  seem  to  be  generally 
used  hypothetically. 

mynd  myned  '  go  '.  Pres.  aav,  ai ;  ai ;  ai)?,  aif ;  aun ;  eux ; 
aan.  Iinvperf.  aun,  eun,  8y])un(?) ;  aat;  aay;  oy)?an,  aan(?) ; 
9yJ>ax,  8y]7an.  Pret.  ois,  ees  ;  oist,  eest;  aa)? ;  oyj^on,  oyson; 
oyj^ox  ;  oy|7on.     Imper,  doos  ! ;  eux  ! ,  kerux  ! 

duad,  dood  dyfod  '  come  '.  Pres,  doov,  doi ;  doi ;  dau ; 
doun  ;  doux,  doon.  Imperf.  doun,  doy)?un(?) ;  doot ;  dooy; 
doyj^an,  doon ;  doy)?ax,  doox ;  doy]?an.  Pret.  dois,  doos ; 
doist,  doyj^ost ;  doo|7 ;  d8yl?on  ;  doyj^ox  ;  dayj^on.  Imper. 
tyd  ! ;  doux  ! 

I  am  doubtful  about  the  (oy)s  and  (oi)s. 

gneyd  gwTieud,  gwneuthur  '  do ' .  Pres.  gnaav,  gnai ;  gnoi ; 
gnai)?;  gnaun;  gneux;  gnaan.  Imperf.  gnaun,  gnoy)?un  ; 
gnaat,  gnayj^at;  gnaay,  gnaa,  gnay)7a;  gnayj^an;  gnay)7ax, 
gnay)?an.  Pret.  gnais;  gnaist;  gnaa]?;  gnay]7on,  gnayson, 
&c. ;  gnaypox;  gnay)7on.  2nd  fut.  gneloi,  &c.  Imper.  gnaal; 
gneux  !  Pass.  pres.  gnair.     Pret.  gnaayd,  gnaud. 

gubod  ginjhod '  know '.  Pres.  gun  ;  gutSost,  (g)ust ;  guuyr ; 
guSon,  gutJox,  gu^on.  Imperf.  gwyt$un,  gu^un,  &c. ;  gwyt5at ; 
gwy^a ;  gwySan,  gwy'Sax,  gwytSan.  Imper.  gwybytS ! ;  gwy- 
•biitJux ! 

kaay],  kaal  cael '  get '.  Pres.  kaav,  kaai ;  kai ;  kai); ;  kaun, 
keux,  kaan.  Imperf.  kaun  ;  kay)?at ;  kaay  ;  kayjmn,  koy|?ax  ; 
kayj^at,  Pret.  kevis,  kees ;  keest ;  kavoS,  kaatJ,  kaa|> ; 
kay)?on,  cayson,  cfec;  kayfox,  kay))on.  Pass,  pres,  kair. 
Pret.  kaud. 

I  have  found  it  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  imperfects 
of  these  verbs  with  certainty. 

Fronominal  Prepositions. 

ar  '  on '.  arna(i),  nai ;  arnat(i) ;  arno(vo)  ;  arni(hi) ; 
arnoni ;  arnax(i),  arnox(i) ;  arnynhu. 

So  also  atai  '  to  mo',  iinai  'in  me',  urthai  'to  me',  trostai 
'  across  me  ',  truy^'ai  '  through  me '. 

gan  '  with  '.  gini ;  ginti ;  ganovo,  ginovo  ;  ganoni ;  ganoxi ; 
ganynhu. 
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i  'to',     -i  mii,  -i  vii ;  -i  tii;  i^ovo  :  -i  nii ;  -i  xii ;  itSynhu. 

rhuq  '  between  '.  rhuqvi ;  rhaq'Soti ;  rhaqt^ovo  :  rhaq'Soni ; 
rhaq'Soxi  ;  rhuqxi ;  rhaq'Synhu. 

heb  '  without '.  hebSai ;  hebt5oti ;  heb^ovo  :  heb'Soni ; 
hebtJoxi;  hebiSynhu,  hebnhii. 

The  fuller  forms  are  the  most  frequent. 

TEXTS. 

The  followiug  texts  have  been  very  carefully  chosen  from 
the  much  larger  mass  of  material  I  have  collected,  so  as, 
within  a  small  compass,  to  give  a  tolerably  varied  stock  of 
words,  phrases,  and  constructions  in  the  unsophisticated  speech 
of  everyday  life  in  an  adequate  phonetic  notation.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  every  sentence  here  given  has  been  written 
down  directly  from  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  repeatedly 
revised. 

The  transcription  into  literary  Welsh  aims  merely  at  giving 
the  written  forms  of  each  separate  word,  the  constructions  of 
the  spoken  language  being  left  unaltered.  Words  dropped  in 
speech  are  added  in  ( ).  Words  taken  directly  from  English 
are  in  italics.  The  mutated  letters  (/,  d,  h  are  marked  by 
italics,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  radical  g,  d,  b  ;  italic 
/  denotes  the  mutation  of  m,  the  mutation  of  b  being  left 
unmarked  ;  the  dropping  of  g  in  the  voice -mutation  is  marked 

fcy  (')• 

In  order  to  make  the  translation  as  useful  as  possible,  and 
to  give  beginners  and  outsiders  an  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  Welsh  syntax  and  morphology,  I  have  made  it  a  word-for- 
word  one,  as  far  as  possible.  The  result  is,  of  course,  not 
elegant,  but  it  is,  I  hope,  intelligible. 

Colloquial  Sentences. 

These  are  grouped  roughly  in  paragraphs  according  to  the 
ideas  they  express — existence,  quality,  quantity,  &c. 
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1.  :beedir  matararnoxi  ?  :beesyywedi  digu^?  dim  byyd 
•rliavat5'.  :osdi  gutSil^ruba]?,  sgwenux,  rgaaylimigaal  gubod., 
:bee  syyna?:  -ooniin  metSul  boodiin  (or  moodiin)  klauadryai 
duru.     -dootSna  t5im  byyd  -ond  gwyntan  xuj^yr  kooyd. 


2.  welsoxi  '^yyiian  pajjo  forma  ?  syt  t5yyno3rSaxiin  vet5ul  ? 
debigiibee  maahi  ?  syt  'wynabsy  gtinibi  ?  -dadio  tSiman 
edrax(an)  debigi  berson  neebre  gej^ur.  maa-i  waal  towedi- 
•mynd  roit  wyn  ;  -onddoos  dim  byyd  'ara]  -wedi  newid  anovota. 
ryyn  stejonadi  honag'oy^anin  kuxuno'honi  bora?  -fasuni 
"Siman  naydo,  :os*basun  iianx  leexi.  xwadal  dyyn  aku 
-mi*roo^oon  gefyl  nobl.  welisi  rotjun  bee)?ri  ooyd  :vebiiaa 
pe)7awedi  newid,  xwadal'roy^anhu  ramsaraay]?  hoibjo.  :dadio 
t^iman  vaxgan  kryy,  -ka  sidro-i  vainto. 


3.  vaintadaxiin  godian  rusnosamji  t5uiiy  ruiimma  ?  kamux 
hanar  qhakani !  doosgini  tSim  xwanago  dee.  rmaagini  "Sigoni 
niioon  day.  -duywedi  byta  gormodo  ginjo  ;  iduuyam  gasgy- 
•dipin  baax.  muyan  byyd  'gwela-i-o,  lian  byydduyn  'likjovo. 
-maan  kiig  fresniwedi  darvodi  giid ;  docs  ganoni  "Simond  biif 
baaltan  tyy.     oytSaxiin  'lyyb  t5ooy  ?     dim  gwerf . 


1.  What  thing  is  the  matter  on  you?  What  thing  is 
after  happening  (  =  has  happened)?  Nothing  in  the  world 
strange  (= remarkable).  If  happens  anything,  write-you,  to 
get  (  =  in  order  that)  to  me  getting  knowing.  What  thing 
is  there  ?  :  was  I  thinking  being  I  hearing  some  noise.  Not 
was  there  anything  in  the  world  but  wind  shaking  the  trees. 

2.  Saw  you  man  passing  road  here  (  =  this  r.)  ?  What 
kind  man  were  you  thinking  him?  Like  to  what  is  she? 
What  face  is  with  her  (  =  has  she)  ?  Not  is  he  anything  looking 
like  to  parson  or  preacher.  Is  his  hair  after  going  quite  white ; 
but  not  is-there  anything  other  after  changing  in-him  how- 
ever. The  one  (  =  same)  (railway-)station  is  this  as  were  wo 
starting  from -her  (this)  morning?  Not  would-be  I  anything 
doing  it,  if  were  I  in  your  place  of-you.    After  story  man  there 


I 
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1.  (pa)  6eth  ydyw  y  matter  arnoch  chwi?  beth  sydd  wedi 
dygwydd  ?  dim  (yn  y)  byd  rhyfedd.  os  dygwydd  ry wbeth, 
ysgrifenwch,  (i)  (/ael  i  mi  ^ael  gwybod.  6eth  sydd  yna  ? : 
oeddwn  i  yn  meddwl  bod  i  yn  clywed  ryw  cZwrw.  nid  oedd 
yna  ddim  byd  ond  gwynt  yn  chwythu  yr  coed. 

2.  (a)  welasoch  chwi  ddyn  yn  2^cc8io  fFord  yma  ?  (pa)  sut 
ddyn  oeddech  chwi  yn  ei  /eddwl  ?  f^ebyg  i  beth  mae  hi  1 
sut  wyneb  sydd  ganddi  hi  ?  nid  ydyw  et*  ddim  yn  edrych 
(yn)  cZebyg  i  herson  neu  6regethwr.  (y)  mae  ei  wallt  ef  wedi 
myned  yn  rig?d  wyn ;  ond  nid  oes  dim  byd  arall  wedi  newid 
ynddo  ef  ynte.  yr  un  station  ydyw  hon  ag  oeddym  ni  yn 
cychwyn  o  honddi  boreu  ?  (ni)  fuaswn  i  ddim  yn  (ei)  wneyd 
ef,  OS  buaswn  i  yn  eich  lie  chwi.  (yn  ol)  chwedl  dyn  acw 
mi  yr  oedd  ef  yn  ^efFyl  noble,  (ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion 
beih.  erioed  fel  mae  pethau  wedi  newid,  chwedl  yr  oeddynt 
hwy  yr  amser  aeth  heibio.  nid  ydyw  ef  ddim  yn  fachgen 
cryf,  cysidro  ei/aint  ef. 

3.  (pa)  /aint  ydych  chwi  yn  codi  yn  yr  wythnos  am  y 
ddwy  room  yma  1  cymerwch  haner  (fy)  nghacen  i !  nid  oes 
genyf  ddim  ychwaneg  o  de.  (y)  mae  genyf  ddigon  i  ni  o  ein 
dau.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  bwyta  gormod  o  gfiniaw  ;  (yr)  ydwyf  am 
(/ysgii  cZipyn  bach,  mwyaf  yn  (y)  byd  gwelaf  fi  ef,  lleiaf  yn 
(y)  byd  ydwyf  yn  ei  licio  ef.  mae  oin  cig  ffres  wedi  darfod  i 
gyd ;  nid  oes  genym  ni  ddim  ond  beef  hallt  yn  (y)  ty. 
oeddych  chwi  yn  wlyb  ddoe  ?     dim  gwerth. 

(  =  according  to  that  m.)  was  he  horse  fine.  Not  saw  I  ever 
fashion  thing  ever  (  =  saw  the  like)  as  are  things  after  chang- 
ing, story  (  =  compared  with)  were  they  the  time  went  past 
( =  formerly).  Not  is  he  boy  strong,  considering  his  size  of-him. 
3.  What  quantity  are  you  raising  (  =  what  do  you  charge) 
in  the  week  for  the  two  room  here  ?  Take-you  half  my  cake 
of-me!  Not  is-there  with-me  anything  more  of  tea.  Is 
with-me  enough  for  us  of  our  two  ( =  for  us  two).  I  am  after 
eating  too-much  of  dinner ;  am-I  for  sleeping  piece  little. 
Most  in  (the)  world  (=the  more)  see  I  him,  least  in  (the) 
world  am  I  liking  him.  Is  our  meat  fresh  after  finishing 
together  (= all);  not  is-there  with  us  anything  but  beef  salt 
in  (the)  house.  Were  you  wet  yesterday  (  =  did  you  get  w.)? 
Nothing  worth  (mentioning). 
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4.  -niaan  bravjaxi'vyndi  sgotaana  noos'hevokum  paininag 
-ar  beni  hyyD.  -may  laiiaroba  sgotursan  (or  sgotwyran)  likjo 
bood  urthyni  hynan.  :rhyu  huuyli  nigol  jaunadir  sgotama. 
waay)7*giiii*hevo  hany  ;  ::r8it  hau^ginigaayl  ru-yni  tSnadhe- 
voini,  os'ba'Saian  dewis'. 

5.  -byytSoiinpre  ge]?y  booban  aildyy(S)  syyl.  troo  puuy 
:adihi  ruan  ?  -a  kanta'iir  felin  gai)?  faly.  -ar  xoolxi, 
sgweluxan  "5a ! 

6.  pryydneuxi  sgweny  1  -kyn  gantadak  medrai.  iva'Sai 
noolgidar  noos.  -baSunwedi  gorfan  bytan  kinjo  :erbyn 
:ba^uxwedi'duad  nool.  vainto  amsar  garni)?!  mil  tSasgykam 
raayg?  -ruuyn  disgula  bat5aian  lyndan  ramsarma  dranytJ. 
xeesi  "Sim  kiminto  wookers  deeq  ralanatS.  -adi  sgidja-iwedi 
trujjo  ?  :vat5anhu  t^iman  barodam  usnos'ato.  glau-isiir 
babian  krio.  pryyd  ?  d^est  ruan.  -mayo'wedi  stopjoTiian. 
gwai)>  saul  d(j)urnodsy  ganoxi  ato  'i  tridja.  rhaidi'iiii 
fynd  ano  rhag  blaayo.  -a  kubulvyomian  arosa  qhamryoo^ 
pedwar  miis.  beedir  amsar  1  -maayn  "Say  Sagoor  gloox. 
-duuy  "Siman  me"5ulibood  atoan  hanar  aurwedi  xweex. 
-maayn  xwartari  uuy]?.  -dooni  "Siman  metSulibood  moor 
ganar.     -radaxi  ^uuy  aur  rhyy  huuyr.     -kamai  deemeim  trii 


4.  Is  better  to  go  to  fish  in  the  night  with  company  than 
on  his  head  of  himself  (=by  oneself).  Is  many  of  fishei*s 
liking  being  with  themselves  (  =  alone).  Some  amusement 
solitary  very  is  the  fishing  here  (  =  this  fishing).  Not  worse 
with-me  with  that  (  =  1  do  not  mind  that);  very  easy  with- 
me  getting  someone  to  come  with  me,  if  shall-be  I  choosing. 

5.  Is  he  preaching  every  second  Sunday.  Turn  who  (  =  of 
whom)  is  she  (  =  it)  now?  The  first  to  the  mill  gets  grind- 
ing. On  your  track  of-you,  if  see-you  well  (  =  after  you 
please) ! 

6.  What  time  make-you  writing  (will  you  write)  ?  As 
soon  as  can  I.  Shall-be  I  back  with  the  night.  We-shall-be 
after  finishing  eating  our  dinner  against  you-shall-be  after 
coming  back.     What  quantity  of  time  will-take  to  me  learning 
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4.  mae  yn  brajiach  i  fyned  i  6ysgota  yn  y  nos  hefo  ciumpeini 
nag  ar  (ei)  ben  ei  hun.  mae  llawer  o  6ysgotwyr  yn  licio  bod 
wrthynt  eu  hunain.  rhyw  hwyl  unigol  iawn  ydyw  yr 
pysgota  yma.  (ni)  waeth  genyf  hefo  hyny ;  right  hawdd 
genyf  ^ael  ry wun  i  ddyfod  hefo  mi,  os  byddaf  fi  yn  dewis. 

5.  bydd  ef  yn  pregethu  bob  yn  ail  dydd  sul.  tro  pwy 
ydyw  hi  ynawr  ?  y  cyntaf  i'r  /elin  ^aifF  /alu.  ar  eich  ol 
chwi,  OS  gwelwch  yn  dda ! 

6.  pa  bryd  wnewch  chwi  ysgrifenu'?  cyn  ^rynted  ag 
medraf  fi.  fyddaf  fi  yn  ol  gyda  'r  nos.  byddwn  wedi 
gorphen  bwyta  ein  ciniaw  erbyn  byddwch  wedi  dyfod  yn  ol. 
(pa)  /aint  o  amser  gymer  i  mi  ddysgu  Cymraeg  ?  yr  wyf  yn 
dysgwyl  y  byddaf  fi  yn  Llundain  yr  amser  yma  cZrenydd. 
(ni)  chefais  i  ddim  gymaint  o  lualk  er  ys  deng  mlynedd. 
ydyw  esgidiau  i  wedi  trwsio  ?  (ni)  fyddant  hwy  ddim  yn* 
6arod  am  wythnos  eto.  ^ly  wais  i  yr  baby  yn  crio.  pa  6ryd  1 
just  ynawr.  mae  ef  wedi  stopio  ynawr.  gwaith  saw!  diwrnod 
sydd  genych  chwi  eto  ?  tridiau.  rhaid  i  ni  fyned  yno  rhag 
blaen.  y  cwbl  fum  i  yn  aros  yn  Nghymry  oedd  pedwar  mis. 
6eth  ydyw  yr  amser  ?  mae  yn  ddeuddeg  o'r  ^loch.  nid 
yd  wyf  ddim  yn  meddwl  ei  bod  eto  yn  haner  awr  wedi 
chwech.  mae  yn  chwarter  i  wyth.  nid  oeddwn  i  ddim  yn 
meddwl  ei  bod  mor  ^ynar.  yr  ydych  chwi  ddwy  awr  rhy 
hwyr.     cymeraf  fi  de  mewn  tri  chwarter  awr.     mae  fy  watch 


Welsh  1  I  am  expecting  shall-be  I  in  London  the  time  here 
the- day-after- tomorrow.  Not  got  I  anything  so-much  of 
walk  since  ten  year  (  =  1  have  not  had  such  a  long  walk  for 
ten  years).  Is  shoes  mine  after  mending  ?  Not  will-be  they 
at-all  ready  for  week  yet.  Heard  I  the  baby  crying.  What 
time  ?  Just  now.  Is  he  after  stopping  now.  Work  how 
many  day  is  with  you  yet  1  Three-days.  Need  to  us  going 
there  at  once.  The  whole  was  I  staying  in  Wales  was  four 
month.  What  thing  is  the  time?  Is  twelve  of  the  clock. 
Not  am-I  anything  thinking  her  being  yet  half  hour  after 
six.  Is  quarter  to  eight.  Not  was  I  anything  thinking  her 
being  so  early.  Are  you  two  hour  too  late.  Take- will  I  tea  in 
three  quarter  hour.  Is  my  watch  of-me  after  stopping: 
finished  I  forgetting  (=1  forgot)  winding  her.  Is  the  clock 
1504  N  n 
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xwartar  aur.  -maa  watsi'wedi  stopjo ;  :t5aryfi  aq  hovjo 
windjohi.  -maar  klok  dipinan  sloo.  paa  ^yytS'oor  miisadihi  ? 
railiaar  bam]?ag'adihi.  pryydradaxiin  disgulnhu?  :meun 
usnos  neeba  ]7evnos  van  bela.  keruxi*nara  deeg ;  -vat5aian 
Juurox  dalxian  vyan. 

7.  -adiowedi  setlio  boodnii-i'vynd  ano  ?  adi,  -kyn  bela- 
dagmanelo  'viiaar  pee)?.  -vaSai  by)7an  bryjjo'ryu  lauar,  os 
galai  'helpy  hany. 

8.  lee  maay-o  ?  rulatyasiir  "Sinbax,  -duuyn  met5ul ;  -i 
vano  raa]7obee]7  banag,  :arool  gadal'bee^  gelart.  puu  barto 
gamryradaxiin  duad  ?  -oo'siir  gnarvon.  blee  ano  ?  -o  beetJ 
gelart.  ano  g9y))0xiix  genii  ia.  neuxi  adal  djon  "Suad 
hevoni  ?  naanai.  pam  ?  -nai  eifjovo  vyndi  negasi'miigidar 
uoos.  for  auni  ganta-i  port  madog  ?  aunihyda  for.  gert5is 
"boob  kamilan  beris,  -ond  gees  qharjo  hanar  forur)?  '5uad(a) 
noor.  peidjuxa  xer(S)ad  moor  Jarp  ;  vedrai  moox  'kanlynxi. 
plee  belavyoxiini  tSanvono  ?  dat  rasgol.  euxaar  lestri  teeo^ 
ar  bur;  -maanhuaar  fori.  -maana'vrus  diladan  loft; 
douxag*oo-i  laur.  kolisa  treen  nau.  rhouxa  kavruyara 
kefyl !  -au  ena  kravjonadi  rhoin.  rhouxa  kefylana  drol ! 
-maar  kuuxan  golun  duur ;  welini  spadyo.  -maar  rhuyvaan 
dramjon  jaun. 


piece  (rather)  slow.  What  day  of  the  month  is  she?  The 
second  on  fifteen  (  =  17th)  is  she.  What  time  are  you  expect- 
ing them  ?  In  week  or  fortnight  place  furthest.  Walk-you 
slow  fine  (= slowly) ;  shall-be  I  sure  of  your  catching  of-you 
soon. 

7.  Is  after  settling  being  us  to  go  there  1  Is,  as  far  as  do 
I  with  the  thing.  Am  I  never  hurrying  some  much,  if  can  I 
help  that. 

8.  In  what  place  is  he  ?  Some-place  towards  Shire  Denbigh, 
am  I  thinking  ;  to  place  there  went  he  anyhow,  after  leaving 
Beddgelert.  What  part  of  Wales  are  you  coming?  From 
Shire  Carnarvon.  From  what  place  there  ?  From  Bedd- 
gelert.      There  got    you    your   being-born?      Yes.      Make 
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i  wedi  stopio ;  ddarfu  fi  anghofio  luindio  hi.  mae  yr  clock 
cZipin  yn  sloiu.  pa  ddydd  or  mis  ydyw  hi?  yr  ail-ar- 
bymtheg  ydi  hi.  pa  bryd  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  eu  dysgwyl 
hwy?  mewn  wythnos  neu  6ythefnos  /an  6ellaf.  cerddwch 
chwi  yn  araf  cZeg;  fyddaf  fi  yn  suy^e  o  eich  dal  chwi  yn  fuan. 

7.  ydyw  ef  wedi  setlo  bod  ni  i  /yned  yno  ?  ydyw,  cyn 
Celled  ag  mae  (a)  wnelwyf  fi  a'r  peth.  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn 
brysio  ry  w  lawer,  os  gallaf  fi  helpw  hyny. 

8.  yn  mha  le  mae  ef  ?  rywle  tua  dr  Ddinbych,  ydwyf  yn 
meddwl ;  i  /an  yno  yr  aeth  ef  6ethbynag,  ar  ol  gadael  Bedd- 
gelert.  pwy  hart  o  Gymrj  yr  ydych  chwi  yn  dyfod  ?  o  sir 
(raernarfon.  (o)^a  le  yno  ?  o  Beddgelert.  (ai)  yno  (/awsoch 
chwi  eich  genii  ie.  wnewch  chwi  'adael  (i)  John  ddyfod 
hefo  mi  ?  na  wnaf  fi.  paham  ?  arnaf  fi  eisieu  efe  /yned  i 
neges  i  mi  gyda'r  nos.  (pa)  ffordd  awn  ni  (/yntaf  i  Port 
Madoc  ?  awn  ni  hyd  y  ffordd.  ^erddais  boh  cam  i  Lanberis, 
ond  ^efais  (fy)  nghario  haner  ffordd  wrth  ddyfod  yn  ol. 
peidiwch  a  cherdded  mor  sharp;  /edraf  fi  mo  eich  canlyn 
chwi.  pa  le  6ellaf  fuoch  chwi  yn  ei  ddanfon  ef  ?  hyd  at  yr 
ysgol.  ewch  a'r  llestri  te  oddiar  y  bwrdd  ;  maent  hwy  ar 
(fy)  ffordd  i.  mae  yna  frws  dillad  yn  (y)  lloft ;  dowch  ag  ef 
ilawr.  collais  y  train  naw.  rhoddwch  y  cyfrwy  ar  y  ceffyl ! 
awenau  cryfion  ydyw  (y)  rhai  hyn.  rhoddwch  y  cefFyl  yn  y 
drol !  mae  yr  cwch  yn  gollwng  dwfr ;  (y  mae  yn)  well  i  ni 
yspydu  ef.     mae  yr  rhwyfau  yn  cZrymion  iavvn. 

(  =  will)  you  let  to  John  come  with  me  ?  Not  make  I.  What 
cause?  On  me  want  him  going  to  errand  for  me  with  the 
night  (  =  to-n.).  What  road  go  we  first  (  =  which  is  the  direct 
way)  to  Port  Madoc  ?  Go -we  along  the  road.  I- walked  every 
step  to  Llanberis,  but  got  my  carrying  half  road  at  coming 
back.  Abstain  with  walking  so  vigorously ;  can  I  not  you  follow 
you.  What  place  furthest  were  you  conveying  (  =  accom- 
panying) him"?  Until  the  school.  Go  with  (=take)  the 
vessels  tea  from  on  the  table :  are  they  on  my  road.  Is  there 
brush  clothes  in  the  loft  (  —  upstairs) :  come  with  him  to-floor 
(bring  it  down).  I-lost  the  train  nine.  Put  the  saddle  on  the 
horse !  Reins  strong  are  the  some  these.  Put  the  horse  in 
the  cart !  Is  the  boat  letting  water :  is  better  to  us  baling 
him.     Is  the  oars  heavy  very. 

Nn  2 
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9.  -wedi  blinoar  qlinja'vel  hyn;  welginigaayl  sevyldipin 
baax.  istuxi  laur  nagosiir  taan!  -neuxi  gara'Sa  murj^ulna 
-syyara  silf  urj^ax  penxi  ? 

10.  kloiuxa  druus  -a  rhouxa  gorjadanx  pokad !  lapjuxa 
"Say  bapyr  newyS  ma-ani  gily^,  -a  dorux  stamp  dima  arnovo. 
-maa  yynoma  tama-iwedi  koli;  -nai  oijjo  kaayli  ntdovo. 
welixi  roix  top  koot  am  danox.  -mior  ve^ai  aar  sofa  heb 
dany  nilad. 

11.  -va^ai  by)?an  molxi'meun  duur  pooy)?.  -mi'Sary  miia 
ritjard  laxy  datn  kruuyn.  :doro  prenaar  taan,  os  8i)7an  isal. 
-maar  taan  desta  difod ;  raidimi  roi  pe)?a  arnovo,  kyn  i?5ovo 
nayd.  -vat5uxin  smokjo  ?  ooys  ganoxi  vatjys  ?  doos  gini 
"Simond  yyn  matjan.     n8i)7hi  tSim  gola ;  -maayhiwedi  tampio. 


12.  rhavat5  jaunadihi  -bood  glasan  kodi,  -aar  tauy?$  heb 
wela  dim.  -nai  ovna  burij^hi.  -maayn  braav.  -maar  haylan 
duad  a]an.  doux  aku  vory-i  gaaylku  panad ;  douxsyt  banag 
byyt5hi,  gktau  nee  him"5a.  -mivasunan  likjo-i  xiivood 
amaana  geya,  rgaalixigaal  golugaar  rheenva  natSot$amaan 
wynjongan  oira,  -a  rheeu  kalad  drosa  lana. 

13.  -radu  iiwedi  kaayl  ranud.  beedirpee]?  gora  at  vanot5 ? 
rinig   beej^nai)?   mendjo-i  -adi   newid   raayr.     -maax   taadiin 

9.  I  am  after  tiring  on  my  knees  like  this;  better  with 
me  (  =  1  would  rather)  getting  standing  piece  little.  Sit 
down  near  to  the  fire !  Make  (will)  you  reach  the  hammer 
there  is  on  the  shelf  at  your  head  ? 

10.  Lock  the  door,  and  put  the  key  in  your  pocket !  Wrap 
the  two  paper  news  here  in  themselves,  and  put  stamp 
halfpenny  on  him.  Is  one  of  my  buttons  after  losing  (  =  has 
been  lost);  on-me  want  getting  his  sewing.  Better  to  you 
put  your  topcoat  around  you.  Will-lie  I  on  the  sofa  without 
pulling  (  =  taking  off)  my  clothes. 

11.  Am  I  never  washing  in  water  hot.  Finished  to  me  and 
Richard  getting-wet  (  =  we  got  wet)  until  our  skins.  Put 
wood  on  the  fire,  if  goes  low.  Is  the  fire  just  with  going- 
out  ;  need  to  me  putting  things  on  him,  before  to  him  doing. 
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9.  (yr  ydwyf)  wedi  blino  ar  (fy)  ngliniau  fel  hyn ;  well 
genyf  ^ael  sefyll  <iipin  bach,  eisteddwch  ilawr  yn  agos  i'r 
tan !  wnewch  chwi  ^yrhaedd  y  morthwyl  yna  sydd  ar  y  silff 
wrth  eich  pen  chwi  ? 

10.  cloiwch  y  drws,  a  rhoddwch  yr  agoriad  yn  eich  pocket  I 
lapiwch  y  ddau  hapur  newydd  yma  yn  eu  gilydd,  a  dorwch 
y stamp  dimai  arno  ef.  y  mae  un  o  mytymau  i  wedi  colli ; 
arnaf  ^  eisieu  cael  ei  wnio  ef.  well  i  chwi  roddi  eich  topcoat 
am  danoch.     mi  'orweddaf  fi  ar  y  sofa  heb  cZynu  'J^illad. 

11.  fyddaf  fi  byth  yn  ymolchi  mewn  dwfr  poeth.  mi 
ddarfu  (i)  mi  a  Richard  wlychu  hyd  at  ein  crwyn.  dyro 
6ren  ar  y  tan,  os  eiff  yn  isel.  mae  yr  tan  just  a  difFodd ; 
raid  i  mi  roddi  pethau  arno  ef,  cyn  iddo  ef  wneyd.  fyddwch 
chwi  yn  smocio'i  oes  genych  chwi  iatchesi  nid  oes  genyf 
ddim  end  un  matchen.  (ni)  wnaifF  hi  ddim  goleuo ;  mae  hi 
wedi  tarnpio. 

12.  rhyfedd  iawn  ydyw  hi,  bod  (y)  glass  yn  codi,  a'r 
tywydd  heb  w^ella  dim.  arnaf  fi  ofn  y  bwrw  hi.  mae  yn 
braf.  mae  yr  haul  yn  dyfod  allan.  dowch  acw  yfory  i  ^ael 
ci^panaid;  dow^ch  sut  ^ynag  bydd  hi,  gwlaw  neu  hindda. 
mi  fuaswn  licio  i  chwi  fod  yma  yn  y  gauaf,  (i)  ^ael  i  chwi 
^ael  golwg  ar  yr  hen  /ynyddoedd  yma  yn  wynion  gan  eira,  a 
rhew  caled  dros  y  llynau. 

13.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  cael  yr  anwyd.  6eth  ydyw  yr  peth 
goreu  at  ddannodd  ?     yr  unig  6eth  wna  inendio  i  ydyw  newid 

Are  you  smoking  (  =  do  you  s.)  ?  Are-there  with  you  matches  ? 
Not  is-there  with-me  anything  but  one  match.  Not  makes 
she  anything  lighting  (  =  it  will  not  light);  is  she  after 
damping. 

12.  Strange  very  is  she  (  =  it),  being  the  glass  rising,  and 
the  weather  without  improving  anything.  On  me  fear  will- 
rain  she.  It-is  fine.  Is  the  sun  coming  out.  Come  here 
to-morrow  to  get  cupful  (=cup  of  tea);  come  what  quality 
ever  is  she,  rain  or  weather-fine.  I-would-be  liking  to  you 
being  here  in  the  winter,  to  get  to  you  get  looking  on  the  old 
mountains  here  white  with  snow,  and  frost  hard  over  the 
lakes. 

13.  I  am  after  getting  the  cold  (  =  1  have  caught  c). 
What  thing   is  thing   best   to   toothache  1     The   only   thing 
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edraxan  tSaa  jaun.  -maayoan  myndan  waay)?  waay)?.  ooys 
arnoxi  oijjo  kasgy?  dooysarnai  "Sim  oijjo  buuyd.  bee 
gauni-i  ginjo  hoitSju'?  neuxi  dori  dipino  vara  menyni  mii, 
sgweluxan  ^aa.  neuxi  t5im  arosigaaylku  panado  dee'hevomi  ? 
-mi  glauis  ogla  gwair  truur  fenast.  welisi  monoxiana  kapal 
haiSju.  -mi  "Saiymi  vijjo  fendjoxi  nynla.  xlaiiisi  monihian 
duadi  meun. 


14.  vel  daryxi  naxryni!  -maayoan  rbavatS  jaun  oijjo 
gweld  bee'syyn  parsal.  gwelganovo  xiina  neeb  aral.  pryyn 
-adaxiin  likjo  ora,  viianta  mraud  ?  -adioan  fondo  vagyn  ? 
adi ;  maayoan  goblin  am  smokjo.  -maayn  edraxvel  tasa-i  am 
vuru.  ^ruug  jaungini  glauad.  -dadynhu  byj^an  kwarvod 
heb  fryo.  byti  garuoo^i  ouan  golir  samon,  -panootSowedi-i 
vaxyo. 

15.  os'basuniin  gubod  pryyd'roy^axiin  duad,  -basunan 
edrax-am  danoxi  panoocS  gooytsan  pajjo.  duni  'Sim  pryynadi 
watsian  jaunai  paidjo.  vedridi  'novjo?  t5iman  tSaajaun. 
vedri  *dii  novjo?  :oo  medra.  ruanduyan  kovjo  moodi'wedi 
weldo. 

16.  pamna  tebux  :panvyy(S  ru-ynan  Jaradurjmxi  ?  -mi 
glauisax  maman    doydi'voodoan  saal.      welisi  rotjun   bee)?ri 


will-make  mending  me  is  cbanging  the  air.  Is  your  father 
looking  well  very.  Is  he  going  worse  worse  (  =  getting  w. 
and  w.).  Is-there  on  you  want  sleeping?  Not  is-there  on 
me  anything  want  food.  What  thing  shall-get  we  to  dinner 
to-day^  Make  (  =  will)  you  cut  piece  of  bread  butter  to  me,  if 
see-you  well  (  =  if  you  please).  Make  you  not  stay  to  get 
cupful  of  tea  wath  mo?  Heard-I  (  =  perceived)  smell  hay  through 
the  window.  Saw  I  nothing  of  you  in  the  chapel  to-day. 
Finished  to  me  missing  finding  you  in  one  place  (  =  1  could  not 
find  you  anywhere).  Heard  I  nothing  of  her  coming  within. 
14.  How  finished  you  frightening  me  (  =  h.  y.  did  startle 
me)!  Is  he  w^ondrously  very  want  seeing  what  is  in  the  parcel. 
Better  with  him  (  =  he  likes  better)  you  than  any  one  other. 
Which  the  one  are  you  liking  best,  me  or  my  brother  ?     Is 
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jT  air.  mae  eich  tad  yn  edrych  yn  dda  iawn.  mae  ef  yn 
myned  yn  waeth  waeth.  ocs  arnoch  chwi  eisieu  cysgu  ? 
nid  oes  arnaf  fi  ddim  eisieu  bwyd.  6eth  ^awn  ni  i  ^iniaw 
heddyw  ?  wnewch  chwi  dori  c?ipyn  o  fara  ymenyn  i  mi,  os 
gwelwch  yn  dda.  wnewch  chwi  ddim  aros  i  ^ael  civpsixia,id  o 
de  hefo  mi  ?  mi  ^lywais  arogl  gwair  trwy'r  ffenestr.  (ni) 
welais  i  mo  bonoch  chwi  yn  y  capel  heddyw.  mi  ddarfu(i) 
mi  fisio  ffendio  chwi  yn  unlle.  (ni)  chly wais  i  mo  honi  hi  yn 
dyfod  imewn. 

14.  fel  darfu  chwi  Tiychryn  il  mae  ef  yn  rhyfedd  iawn 
eisieu  gweled  6eth  sydd  yn  (y)  parcel,  gwell  ganddo  ef  chwi 
na  neb  arall.  pa  yr  un  ydych  chwi  yn  licio  'oreu,  myfi  ynte 
mrawd?  ydyw  ef  yn  fond  o  /ygyn?  ydyw;  mae  ef  yn 
goblin  am  smocio,  mae  yn  edrych  fel  pe  buasai  hi  am  fwrw. 
(y  mae  yn)  ddrwg  iawn  genyf  grlywed.  nid  ydynt  hwy  byth 
yn  cyfarfod  heb  ffraeo.  hity  garw  oedd  i  Owain  ^oUi  yr 
salmon,  pan  oedd  ef  wedi  ei  fachu  ef. 

15.  OS  buaswn  i  yn  gwybod  pa  &ryd  yr  oeddych  chwi  yn 
dyfod,  buaswn  yn  edrych  am  danoch  chwi  pan  oedd  (y)  goach 
yn  jMsio.  nid  wn  i  ddim  pa  yr  un  ydyw  fy  ivatch  yn  iawn  ai 
peidio.  /edri  di  nofio  ?  ddim  yn  dda  iawn.  /edri  di  nolio  ? 
o,  medraf.     ynawr  ydwyf  yn  cofio  mod  i  wedi  ei  weled  ef. 

16.  paham  na  atebwch  pan  fydd  rywun  yn  siarad  wrthych 
chwi  1      mi  ^ly  wais  eich  mam  yn  dyweyd  ei  fod  ef  yn  sal. 


he  fond  of  smoke  ?  He-is  ;  is  he  goblin  about  smoking.  Is 
looking  as  if  were  she  about  raining.  Is  bad  very  with  me 
hearing  (  =  1  am  sorry  to  hear  it).  Not  are  they  ever  meeting 
without  quarrelling.  Pity  rough  was  to  Owen  losing  the 
salmon,  when  was  he  after  his  hooking  of-him ! 

15.  If  were  I  knowing  what  time  were  you  coming,  I-had- 
been  looking  about  you  when  was  the  coach  passing.  Not 
know  I  anything  what  the  one  is  my  watch  right  or  abstain- 
ing (  =  whether  my  w.  is  r.  or  not).  Canst  thou  swim  ?  Not 
well  very.  Canst  thou  swim  ?  O,  I-can.  Now  I-am 
remembering  my  being  after  his  seeing  (  =  that  I  have  seen 
him). 

16.  Why  not  you-answer  when  is  someone  speaking  to 
you  1     I  heard  your  mother  saying  his  being  ill.     Not  saw  I 
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ooyd,  -velmaay  paubwedimyndi  bilsjo-igily"S.  danaadi  gwai)? 
rhai,  -adi  taulyryu  snaipsat  hunar  la),  -a  xarjo  stray ono 
nail  dyy  iir  lal.  -maay  liynaan  "Sigono  vrekwast'ganynhu. 
-mi  glau-isda  hanasdiana  fair,  -vela  metSwisti,  -a  lauaro 
be)7a  druug.  -neuxi  "SaydurlJa-i,  -osbat5aian  me)?yur)7  Jarad  I 
paidjuxa  Jarad  moor  vyan :  dalai  moox  daaltxi.  :oos 
ganoxila  J?ara-i  vyndiir  poost  ?     ooys  ;  :dama  nhu. 


17.  rraidini  waij^joan  galad,  itraa  byytShian  dauytS  braav. 
kletan  byyd  waijrjuni  ruan,  kantan  byydvyytShi  drosot5. 
-vasan'bee)?  daa,  -peebasa  pauban  edrax  arooli  vysnasi 
hynan,  -a  faidjo  medljo'hevo  bysnas  pobol  eril.  ulux  vel'maa 
naku  myndiir  avon  drosi  sgidja !  yyn  'kej^inadio.  waay)> 
deydur)?  garaga  J^ulanihi  muuyna  deydur)?ovo  am  baidjo. 
maar  hogynnaan  gandyn  jauno  neyd  beemaa-i  vamoan 
gaijjoganovo.  nai)?  rubaj^ii  bobol  erilmeu  mynyd.  rhesum 
•daa  pam.  xai)70  tSim  kainjoggini  vam ;  -ak  vala  kai)>o 
gainjoggin  rhainy  -nee  glapo  Jugur  gwyn ;  -ak  velmaay 
pauban  gubod,  -maay  plantan  fond  jawno  Jugur. 


18.  branis  baaro  sgidja-iir  ena]?  aku.  ibeeootSi  briiso? 
dveijjux.  xwee  suit,  am  xwee  xainjogan  yux  keesi-o; 
-royt5anhuan  govyn  sai}>  suit  am  danovo.     vaintadir  menig(a)- 

ever  fashion  what  ever,  how  is  everyone  after  going  to-give- 
pills-to  ( =  chaff)  each  other.  There  is  occupation  some  ( =  of 
some  people),  is  throwing  some  cuts  at  this-one  and  the  other, 
and  carrying  stories  from  one  house  to  the  other.  Is  that 
enough  of  breakfast  with  (  =  for)  them.  I  heard  thy  history  in 
the  fair,  how  gottest-drunk  thou,  and  many  of  things  bad. 
Make  you  tell  to  me,  if  shall-be  I  failing  (make  mistakes)  at 
speaking !  Abstain  with  speaking  so  quick ;  not  can  I  any- 
thing you  understand.  Is-there  with  you  letters  to  go  to  the 
post  ?     There  is  ;  here  they. 

17.  Need  to  us  working  hard,  whilst  will-be  she  weather  fine. 
Hardest  in  world  (  =  the  harder)  work  we  now,  soonest  in  world 
will-be  she  over.  Would-be  thing  good,  if  would-be  everv- 
one  looking  after  his  business  of-himself,  and  abstain  medal- 
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(ni)  welais  i  erioed  fashion  6eth  erioed,  fel  mae  pawb  wedi 
myned  i  hilaio  eu  gilydd.  dyna  ydyw  gwaith  rhai,  ydyw 
taflu  ry w  snipes  at  hwn  a'r  Hall,  a  chario  streuon  o  naill  dj  i'r 
Hall,  mae  hyny  yn  ddigon  o  freakfast  ganddynt  hwy.  mi 
gflywais  dy  hanes  di  yn  y  ffair,  fel  y  meddwaist  ti,  a  llawer  o 
6ethau  drwg.  wnewch  chwi  ddyweyd  wrthyf  fi,  os  byddaf 
fi  yn  methu  wrth  siarad  !  peidiwch  a  siarad  mor  fuan  :  nid 
allaf  fi  mo  eich  deall  chwi.  oes  genych  chwi  lythyrau  i 
fyned  i'r  post  ?     oes  ;  dyma  hwy. 

17.  raid  i  ni  weithio  yn  ^aled,  tra  bydd  hi  yn  c^ywydd 
braf.  caletaf  yn  byd  weithiwn  ni  ynawr,  cyntaf  yn  byd  fydd 
hi  (Zrosodd.  fuasai  yn  beth.  da,  pe  buasai  pawb  yn  edrych  ar 
ol  i  fudness  ei  hun,  a  pheidio  medlio  hefo  business  pobol  ereill. 
welwch  fel  mae  hwn  acw  myned  i'r  afon  dros  ei  esgidiau ! 
un  cethin  jdy\¥  o.  (ni)  waeth  dyweyd  wrth  ^areg  a  thwll 
ynddi  hi  mwy  na  dyweyd  wrtho  ef  am  6eidio.  mae  yr  hogyn 
yna  yn  ^yndyn  iawn  o  wneyd  6eth  mae  ei  /am  ef  yn  (ei) 
^eisio  ganddo  ef.  wna  rywbeth  i  6obl  ereill  mewn  minute, 
rheswon  da  paham.  chaifF  ef  ddim  ceiniog  gan  ei  /am  :  ac  fe 
allai  caifF  ef  ^einiog  gan  (y)  rhai  hyny  neu  glap  o  sugar 
gwyn ;  ac  fel  mae  pawb  yn  gwybod,  mae  plant  yn  fond  iawn 
o  sugar. 

18.  ^rynais  bar  o  esgidiau  i'r  'eneth  acw.  beth  oedd  ei 
hris  ef  ?  dyfeisiwch.  chwe  swllt.  am  chwe  cheiniog  yn 
uwch  cefais  i  ef ;  yr  oeddynt  hwy  yn  gofyn  saith  swllt  am 

ing  with  business  people  other.  See  how  is  this-one  there  going 
into  the  river  over  his  boots !  One  ugly  (  =  a  bad  one)  is  he. 
Not  worse  saying  to  stone  and  (=with)  hole  in  her  more  than 
saying  to  him  about  abstaining.  Is  the  boy  there  obstinate 
very  of  doing  what  is  his  mother  requesting  with  him. 
Will-do  something  to  (=for)  people  other  within  minute. 
Reason  good  what-cause  (  =  why).  Gets  he  not  penny  with 
(  =  from)  his  mother;  but  it  can  (=  perhaps)  gets  he  penny 
with  the  some  those  (  =  them)  or  lump  sugar  white  ;  and  as  is 
everyone  knowing,  is  children  fond  very  of  sugar. 

18.  I-bought  pair  of  boots  to  the  girl  there  (=for  my  daughter 
at  home).  What  was  his  price  1  Guess.  Six  shilling.  For 
six  penny  higher  got  I  him  ;  were  they  asking  seven  shilling 
for  him.     What  quantity  are  the  gloves  these  costing?    Three 
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maan  kostjo  ?  trii  sulta  duya  dirna.  os  kamuxi  t$ay  ^usin, 
keuxnhuan  laio  root,  damar  aijan ;  -adynhuan  jaun  ?  ool 
rait,  vedruxi  newid  hanar  sovran  hevomi?;  doosgini  Sim 
aijan  gwynjon  hevomi  man.     naa-vedrav. 

19.  -OS  ooysarnoxi  oijjoruba)?,  dimond  deyd.  -adi  ruumiiin 
barod  ?  ;  -nai  oijjo  myndi  qwely.  -nai  ovnbood  qwely  heb 
neydato. 

20.  :bora  daa !  :pnaun  daa!  syt  radaxi  hoiSju?  rait 
•t5aa  ))aqkju  ;  -iida  -xiinoo  leeu  haicSju?  byyr  'Saa,  J>ankju. 
douxi  edrax  am  danoni  ynryu  adag  likjuxi.  -mi  ^oov. 
-nos  daux  ! 


Dialogues  and  Descriptions. 

21.  :radaniin*kaayl  tau-yt$  'braav  ruan.  adan  :  tau-ytS  daa 
jaun,  ondboodhiwedimynda  mhelaar  vluyt5yn  kyni  gaaylo  : 
-dadir  hanasyyn  vyu  "Sirawedi  gweld  tauytS  debig.  -byy"S 
kooydma-an  buru-i  dail  ninjon  deeg  :  -maa*ryu  xiidigo  "Saila 
kooyd  beduwedi  sar|?jo-an  barod. 

22.  pryycliidaxi  am  tSexrahevor  gwair  leni?  wel  tJexrun 
mhenryu  nsnos  ato.  -maar  knayaan  gorvodboodan  'bel 
leni,  axosdootS  gwair  (5iman  tavy  tanantSi  wetSai*.  -maabiin 
tiivyan  jaun  ruan.  -maanhuwedi  dexra  arnovo  ers  ty-apa 
j^evnosi    laurna,    -ond    xiidig    jaunmaanhuwedigaayli    meun 


shilling  and  two  (/<"^h.)  and  halfpenny.  If  take  you  two 
dozen,  you-will-get  them  less  of  fourpence.  Hero  the  silver 
(  =  money) ;  arc  they  right  ?  All  right.  Can  you  change  half 
sovereign  with  me  1  not  is  there  with  me  anything  money 
white  (  =  silver)  with  me  now.     Not  I-can. 

19.  If  there-is  on  you  want  anything,  nothing  but  saying 
(  =  only  say  so).  Is  my  room  of-mc  ready?  on  me  want 
going  to  my  bed.   On  me  fear  being  my  bed  without  making  yet. 

20.  Morning  good !  Evening  good !  What  quality  are 
you  to-day  ?  Right  well,  thank  you  ;  are  you  rather  lively  to- 
day ?  Tolerably  well,  thank  you.  Come  to  see  about  us  any 
time  like  you.     I-will-come.     Night  good  to  you  1 
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dano  ef.  /aint  ydyw  yr  menyg  yma  yn  costio  ?  tri  swUt  a 
dwy  a  dimai.  os  cymerwch  chwi  ddau  ddozen,  cewch  hwy 
yn  llai  o  'rot.  dyma  'r  arian  ;  ydynt  hwy  yn  iawn  1  all 
right,  /edrwch  chwi  newid  haner  sovereign  hefo  mi  ?  nid 
oes  genyf  ddim  arian  gwynion  hefo  mi  ynawr.     na  /edraf . 

19.  OS  oes  arnoch  chwi  eisieu  rywbeth,  dim  ond  dyweyd. 
ydyw  7^oom  i  yn  &arod  ?  ;  arnaf  fi  eisieu  myned  i  (fy)  ngwely. 
arnaf  fi  ofn  bod  ngwely  heb  wneyd  eto. 

20.  boreu  da!  prydnawn  da!  (pa)  sut  yr  ydych  chwi 
heddyw  ?  Hght  dda,  thank  you ;  ydych  chwi  yn  'o  lew 
heddy w  ?  bur  dda,  tha7ik  you.  dowch  i  edrych  am  danom 
ni  unryw  adeg  liciwch  chwi.     mi  ddof.     nos  da  i  chwi ! 


21.  yr  ydym  ni  yn  cael  tywydd  bi^af  ynawr.  ydym : 
tywydd  da  iawn,  ond  bod  hi  wedi  myned  yn  mhell  ar  y 
flwyddyn  cyn  ei  ^ael  ef:  nid  ydyw  yr  hynaf  sydd  yn  fyw 
ddim  wedi  gweled  tywydd  debig.  bydd  (y)  coed  yma  yn 
bwrw  eu  dail  yn  union  deg :  (y)  mae  ryw  ychydig  o  ddail  y 
coed  bedw  wedi  syrthio  yn  6arod. 

22.  pa  hrjd  ydych  chwi  am  ddechreu  hefo  'r  gwair  eleni  ? 
well,  ddechreuwn  yn  mhen  ryw  wythnos  eto.  (y)  mae  y 
cynauaf  yn  gorfod  bod  yn  ftell  eleni,  achos  nid  oedd  y  gwair 
ddim  yn  tyfu  tan  yn  ddiweddar.  mae  hi  yn  tyfu  yn  iawn 
ynawr.     (y)   maent   hwy  wedi    dechreu   arno   ef  er   ys  tua 


21.  Are  we  getting  weather  fine  now.  We-are :  weather 
fine  very,  except  being  her  after  o;oing  far  on  the  year  before 
his  getting  (  =  except  that  we  are  late  in  getting  it)  :  not  is  the 
oldest  is  alive  anything  after  seeing  weather  similar.  Will-be 
the  trees  here  casting  their  leaves  at  once :  is  some  few  of 
leaves  the  trees  birch  after  falling  already. 

22.  What  time  are  you  about  beginning  with  the  hay  this- 
year?  Well,  we-shall-begin  in  head  some  week  yet  (  =  in 
about  a  w.).  Is  the  harvest  being-obliged  to-be  far  (  =  late) 
this-year,  cause  not  was  the  ha}^  anything  growing  well  until 
lately.  Is  she  growing  well  now.  Are  they  after  beginning 
on  him  since  towards  ( =  about)  fortnight  down  there,  but  little 
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ato.  -duyan  metSulma  huna  huuadir  muya  ar  oolhevor 
gwairi  vanyma.  sanuni  ronyn ;  -ma  farmoan  vaiir  iaun. 
damar  farmwyr  muy-awedi  dexra  aar  yydan  barod,  -akwedi 
kaayl  lau-aro  hunui  rneun.  -ak  os  dail  xadig  ato,  -byytS 
knaya-i  giid  drosotS  am  leni.  ran  hany  doos  dim  rhavat5 
-bood  tempar  moor  t5aa  arnynhu. 


23.  syt  fair  naa)>hi  hoitSju?  fair  t5aa  jaun ;  mynd  jaunar 
warj^ag.  beetSaryxi  brany  haiSju  ?  branis  uuy]>orai  hespjon, 
-a  duuy  vyux.  -adu  inaan  meiSul  ama  fair  nesa,  -akan  meSul 
gwerj^yryu  lotsyyginii,  os  kaa-i  briisgo  "Saa  am  danynhu. 
-ma  honoan  byr  vyan  ato.  paa  "SyytSoor  miis  maahi,  daydux  ? 
railar  bam)7ag.  kolsoxi  naruna  vasaxiwedi  duadanhu  hoiSju. 
-doot5  dim  posib :  -ooniin  rhyy  brasyrhevor  gwair,  -a  hij>a- 
wedi  gnayd  durnod  moor  braav,  -axin  ina  dipino  wai)?. 
sytootS  -mooxan  gwerj^y  beit^ju?  xadig  jaiino  ovynootS 
arnynhu.  vainta  puuysadynhu  ruan  ari  traayd?  -ryu 
roota  farliqnee  roota  dima,  waijya  boob  syt.  welis  yynan 
kaayl  groota  'fair  farliq  haitSju. 


24.  -maar  dyySanba  rbay  naru  ruan.  adi ;  maay-o :  -maa 
-hian  dexra  nosi  tya  saij? ;  tok  iaun  belaxmivyytJ  noos 
kyydaar  dyyS.  -byytSan  amsar  ^igon  an  ivir;  -ond  welgin 
lauari^i    voodvely.      -maan    amsar    belax    troir    byxod    iir 

very  are  they  after  liis  getting  in  yet.  Am  I  thinking  that 
this  and  this  (  =  so  and  so)  is  the  most  behind  with  hay  up 
here.  Not  would-be-surprised  I  grain  (  =  at  all):  is  his  farm 
big  very.  Here  farmers  biggest  after  beginning  on  the  corn 
already,  and  after  getting  much  of  him  in.  And  if  [the 
weather]  holds  little  still,  will-be  harvest  together  (  =  all)  over 
for  this-year.  Share  of-that(  =  so)  not  is-there  any  wonder 
being  temper  so  good  on  them. 

23.  What-quality  fair  made  she  to-day  ?     Fair  good  very ; 

foing  much  on  cattle.  What  finished  to  you  buying  to-day  ? 
-bought  eight  of  some  dry,  and  two  cow.  Am  I  thinking 
about  the  fair  next,  and  thinking  selling  some  lot  is  with-me, 
if  get  I  price  rather  good  for  them.     Is  she  rather  soon  yet 


I 
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pythefnos  ilawr  yna,  ond  ychydig  iawn  maent  hwy  wedi  (ei) 
g&el  imewn  eto.  (yr)  ydwyf  fi  yn  meddwl  mai  hwn  a  hwn 
ydyw  y  mwyaf  ar  ol  hefo  'r  gwair  ifyny  yma.  (ni)  synwn  i 
'ronyn :  (y)  mae  fferm  ef  yn  /awr  iawn.  dyma  ffermwyr 
mwyaf  wedi  dechreu  ar  yr  yd  yn  6arod,  ac  wedi  cael  Rawer 
o  hwnw  imewn.  ac  os  deil  ychydig  eto^  bydd  cynauaf  igyd 
drosodd  am  eleni.  ran  hyny  nid  oes  dim  rhyfedd  bod  temper 
mor  dda  arnynt  hwy. 

23.  sut  ffair  wnaeth  hi  heddy w  ?  ffair  dda  iawn ;  myned 
iawn  ar  wartheg.  (pa)  6eth  ddarfu  i  chwi  brynu  heddy w? 
6rynais  wyth  o  rai  hespion,  a  dwy  fuwch.  (yr)  ydwyf  ina 
yn  meddwl  am  y  ffair  nesaf,  ac  yn  meddwl  gwerthu  ry w  lot 
sydd  genyf,  os  caf  fi  hi^is  go  dda  am  danynt  hwy.  (y)  mae 
hono  yn  bur  fuan  eto.  pa  ddydd  o'r  mis  mae  hi,  dywedwch? 
yr  ail-ar-6ymtheg.  collasoch  chwi  yn  'arw  na  fuasech  wedi 
dyfod  a  hwy  heddy w.  nid  oedd  ddim  hossible :  oeddwn  i  yn 
rhy  6rysur  hefo  'r  gwair,  a  hithau  wedi  gwneyd  diwrnod  mor 
brafi  a  chan  innau  cZipin  o  waith.  sut  oedd  moch  yn  gwerthu 
heddy w?  ychydig  iawn  o  'ofyn  oedd  arnynt  hwy.  (pa) 
/aint  y  pwys  ydynt  hwy  ynawr  ar  eu  traed?  ryw  'roat  a 
fyrling  neu  'roat  a  dimai,  weithiau  boh  sut.  welais  un  yn 
cael  groat  a  thaiv  ffyrling  heddy w. 

24.  mae  y  dydd  yn  byrhau  yn  'arw  ynawr.  ydyw;  (y) 
mae  ef:  (y)  mae  hi  yn  dechreu  nosi  tua  saith ;  toe  iawn 
ftellach  mi  fydd  nos  cyd  a'r  dydd.  bydd  yn  amser  ddigon 
annifyr;  ond  well  gan   lawer   iddi  fod   felly,     (y)   mae   yn 

(=now).  What  day  of  the  month  is  she  (=the  fair),  say- 
you!  The  second  on  fifteen.  Lost  you  roughly  (= greatly) 
that-not  were-you  after  coming  with  (  =  bring)  them  to-day. 
Not  was  anything  possible :  was  I  too  busy  with  the  hay,  and 
she  after  making  day  so  fine,  and  with  me  (  =  1  had)  piece 
of  work.  What  quality  was  pigs  selling  to-day  ?  Little  very 
of  asking  was  on  them.  What  the  pound  are  they  now  on 
their  feef?  Some  fourpence  (  =  about  f.)  and  farthing  or  four- 
pence  and  halfpenny,  times  each  how  (sometimes  the  one,  s.  the 
other).  I-saw  one  getting  fourpence  and  three  farthing  to-day. 
24.  Is  the  day  shortening  roughly  now.  He-is ;  is  he :  is  she 
beginning  being-night  towards  seven ;  soon  very  further 
( =  now)  will-be  night  equal  with  the  day.    Will-be  time  enough 
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adlo^ ;    -maar    borvawedila    mhay,    -akmaanhuan     myndar 
xadigo  laay)?. 

25.  ooysarnoxi  "Sim  oijjo  kii  devaid  ?  -maayma  ormodo 
honynhu.  -mi  vyytS  trial  kuuna  qhapal  kerig  usnosi  tJooy. 
-maa  day-o  guun  oor  nantmaan  mynd  ano.  -mi  gaij^a  gora 
lauaro  wobr. 

26.  -maa  boetJ  gelartan  lee  da  jauni  sgota,  ond  kaayl 
taklapur  pasol  at  hany.  -byyt5  sesnbri  J7i]jadaii  dexra-o 
vlaayn  sesn  samoD.  panbyy'S  'samonsan  dexra  duadiir  avon, 
-byyS  muuy-o  sgota-ani  hiinagana  lana,  -abyytS  sport  jauni 
gaayl  ambali  t5urnod.  yyn  dyynan  sgota  yyn  bora  ar  lan'llyn 
dinas  arooli'Si  livo  noson  gynt,  -ag  anta  ano  ar  dorjadii  dyy"5 
erbyn  ty-a  deegoor  gloox  bora;  -roocS  ganovo  'bedwaro 
samons,  boob  yyn  ty-a  |7rii  fuuysar  (5eeg.  danar  sport  ora 
gavud  leni  ato  ati  gilyt5.  -maan  govyn  kaayl  takla  kravjon 
jauni  drio  dalnhu-an  yynoor  ]ana.  -dadi  (Siman  drast 
sgota  heban  ganta  gaayl  genwar  sanion,  -a  xan  ]&&])0  lain 
urj^a  riil,  -ganpan  vyy^  yyngo  vaurwedi  baxy,  -maan  Juuro 
vyndago  "Saygjani  bed  war  ygjano  lainalanar  ynwa]?  hcb 
stopjo. 

27.  -radu  iiwedi  tori  blaayn  qenwar,  -ond  ur)>  luk  -maa 
gini  yyn  arali  roiani  leevo.  welinii  gamyd  kjafan  leo 
rhuyd.       golis    samon    urj^nag     oot^na    neeb    nagos    atai-i 


unpleasant ;  but  better  with  many  to  her  being  so.  Is  time 
now  to  turn  the  cows  to  the  aftergrass ;  is  the  pasture  after 
getting-shai-p,  and  are  they  going  on  little  of  milk. 

25.  Is-there  on  you  nothing  want  dog  sheep  (plur.)  ?  Is 
here  too  many  of  them.  Will -be  trial  dogs  in  Capel  Cerig 
week  to  yesterday.  Is  two  of  dogs  of  the  valley  here  going 
there.     Will-get  the  best  much  of  reward. 

26.  Is  Beddgelert  place  good  veiy  to  fishing,  but  getting 
(  =  if  only  you  get)  tackles  suitable  to  that.  Is  season  trouts 
beginning  before  season  salmon.  When  is  salmons  beginning 
coming  to  the  river,  is  more  of  fishing  in  her  than  in  the 
lakes,  and  is  sport  good  to  get  some  to  day.  One  man  fishing 
one  morning  on  shore  lake  Dinas  after  to  her  flooding  night 
before,  and  he  there  on  break  the  day  towards  ten  (  =  till  about) 
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amser  6ellach  troi  y  buchod  i'r  adladd  ;  (y)  mae  y  6orfa  wedi 
Uymhau,  ac  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  myned  ar  ychydig  o  laeth. 

25.  (a)  oes  arnoch  chwi  ddiin  eisieu  ci  defaid  ?  (y)  mae 
yma  'ormod  o  honynt  hwy.  -mi  fydd  trial  cwn  yn  Nghapel 
Cerig  wythnos  i  ddoe.  (y)  mae  dau  o  ^wn  o'r  nant  yma  yn 
myned  yno.     mi  ^aiff  y  goreu  lawer  o  wobr. 

26.  (y)  mae  Beddgeleiii  yn  lie  da  iawn  i  5ysgota,  ond  cael 
taclau  pivrjmsol  at  hyny.  (y)  bydd  season  brithylliaid  yn 
dechreu  oflaen  season  samon.  pan  bydd  samons  yn  dechreu 
dyfod  i'r  afon,  bydd  mwy  o  6ysgota  ynddi  hi  nag  yn  y 
llynau,  a  bydd  sport  iawn  i  ^ael  ambell  i  ddiwrnod.  un  dyn 
yn  pysgota  un  boreu  ar  'Ian  llyn  Dinas  ar  ol  iddi  lifo  noson 
^ynt,  ac  yntau  yno  ar  c?oriad  y  dydd  erbyn  tua  deg  o'r  ^loch 
boreu  ;  yr  oedd  ganddo  ef  6edvvar  o  samons,  boh  un  tua  thri 
phwys  ar  ddeg.  dyna  sport  'ora  (/afwyd  eleni  eto  at  ei  gilydd. 
(y)  mae  yn  gofyn  cael  taclau  cryfion  iawn  i  drio  dal  hwy  yn 
un  o'r  llynau.  nid  ydyw  ddim  yn  drust  pysgota  heb  yn 
^yntaf  ^ael  genwair  samon,  a  chan  Uath  o  line  wrth  y  reel, 
gan  pan  fydd  un  go  /awr  wedi  bachu,  (y)  mae  yn  sure  o 
/yned  ag  o  ddeugain  i  6edwar  ugain  o  line  allan  ar  unwaith 
heb  stopio. 

27.  yr  ydwyf  wedi  tori  blaen  (fy)  ngenwair,  ond  wrth  hue 
(y)  mae  genyf  un  arall  i  roddi  yn  ei  le  ef.  well  i  ni  ^ymeryd 
caff  yn  lie  rhwyd.     ^ollais  samon  wrth  nag  oedd  yna  neb  yn 


of  the  clock  morning ;  was  with  him  four  of  salmons,  each 
one  towards  three  pounds  on  ten  (= thirteen  pounds).  There 
sport  best  was-got  this-year  yet  to  one- another  (=at  once). 
Is  asking  (  =  it  is  required)  getting  tackles  strong  very  to  try 
catching  them  in  one  of  the  lakes.  Not  is  anything  reliable 
fishing  without  first  getting  rod  salmon,  and  hundred  yard 
of  line  at  the  winch,  with  (= because)  when  is  one  rather 
big  after  hooking,  is  sure  of  going  with  from  forty  to  four 
twenty  (  =  eighty)  [yards]  of  line  out  on  one-time  without 
stopping. 

27.  I  am  after  breaking  point  my  rod,  but  through  luck  is 
with-me  one  other  to  put  in  his  place.  Better  to  us  taking 
gaff  in  place  [landing-] net.  I-lost  salmon  through  that-not  was 
there  anyone  near  to  me  to  gaff  him  to  me.     On  me  need  get 
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•gjaQovo-i  mii.  -nai  8i|jo  kaayl  'kjastin :  yynga  nolig,  heb 
vood  rhyy  deeunee  ryy  vain,  -maar  blyan  rait  "Saa,  ond 
-maar  gatan'byyr  wanani  bon  :  -maawedi  sigoan  barod.  syt 
blyyadir  goi*a?  -rhai  luydjontarhai  koxjonsy^an  taro  ora. 
-maa  lauarwedi  deydur)?a-i  -vooda  blyan  -maanhuani  aluan 
-gooxa  vontSyan  yyn  t5aa  jaun :  syt  yynadi  honol  -maan- 
huan  debigvelmaanhuankaali  galu — blainanhuan  goxjon,  -ai 
bonanhuan  t5yon. 

28.  paidjuxa  fooj^idim,  -neemi  drauxan  rhyy  sadyn,  nes  tyr 
raval.  -mivyyt5  ambal  yynan  naidjoata  blyan,  -ond  tSimani 
xamydhi,  -ak  velybatSan  namal  jaun  -kaayli  baxyotSi  alan 
rula.  -ond  panbat5anhuwedi  baxyo^i  alan,  -maanhuan 
stouto  vlau-an  :  -bat5anan  huuyoor  hanarbee]?  banag  kyni 
kaaylnhuiir  Ian,  -naafee'basanhuwedi  baxyani  kega.  pam  ? 
OS  by"Sanhuwedi  baxyani  kega,  -byy'S  raidit5ynhu  gadu-i 
kegaan  gorad,  -ak  wedynbyy^  duuranmyndi  meun,  -akani 
bot5inhuan  vy-an. 

29.  leemaar  en  war  ganoxi  1 :  welishi  moni  ganoxiers  •troo 
ruan.  wel,  naavyomi  tSim  ar  lynan  sgota-ars  talum  jaun : 
-dadir  kuux,  -vat5unian  arvar  gamyd,  tSimyu  gaayl  ruan, 
-adadi  "Sim  gwer]?  heb  guux  ar  lyn,  -os  naavyyt5hian  wynt 
kryyjaun.  sgotaan  ravon  dipyn  woiJTJa,  traa  by-ohinoo 
launo  t5uur  ;  -ond  ruandoos  dim  duuran  bono ;  -a  dunian 
byyd    bee   naa-i,   -os   naa   sgota-i   'noos  wai)?ja  hevo  *pryy. 

cast :  one  medium,  without  being  too  thick  nor  too  slender. 
Is  the  feather  [  =  fly]  right  good,  but  is  the  gut  rather  weak 
in  her  stump:  she-is  after  bruising  already.  What  quality 
feathers  are  the  best?  Some  brown  or  some  red  are  sh-iking 
(=take)  best.  Is  many  after  saying  to  me  being  the  feather 
are  they  calling  '  cochybondu  '  one  good  very :  what  quality 
one  is  she  ?  Are  they  like  as  are  they  getting  their  calling  — 
their  points  red,  and  their  stumps  black. 

28.  Abstain  with  getting-hot  anything  (  =  getting  excited), 
or  you-will-strike  too  sudden,  until  (  =  so  that)  breaks  the 
hold.  Is  some  one  jumping  at  the  feather,  but  not  taking 
her,  and  so  are  often  very  getting  their  hooking  outside 
somewhere.     But  when  are  they  after  hooking  outside,  are 
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agos  ataf  fi  i  gaffio  ef  i  mi.  arnaf  fi  eisieu  cael  casting :  un 
^anolig,  heb  fod  rhy  cZew  neu  ry  /ain.  (y)  mae  y  Wuen  right 
dda,  ond  (y)  mae  y  gyten  6ur  wan  yn  ei  bon :  (y)  mae  wedi 
sigo  yn  6arod.  (pa)  sut  Mu  ydyw  y  goreu?  rhai  llwydion 
ynte  rhai  cochion  sydd  yn  taro  'oreu.  (y)  mae  Uawer  wedi 
dyweyd  wrthyf  fi  fod  y  61uen  maent  hwy  yn  ei  'alw  yn  gfoch- 
y-fon-ddu  yn  un  dda  iawn :  (pa)  sut  un  ydyw  bono  ?  (y) 
maent  hwy  yn  cZebig  fel  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  cael  eu  galw — (eu) 
blaenau  hwy  yn  ^ochion,  a'u  bonau  hwy  yn  dduon. 

28.  peidiwch  a  phoethi  dim,  neu  mi  darawch  yn  rhy 
sudden,  nes  tyr  yr  'afael.  mi  fydd  ambell  un  yn  neidio  at  y 
61uen,  ond  ddim  yn  ei  chymeryd  hi,  ac  felly  byddan  yn  ami 
iawn  yn  cael  eu  bachu  oddiallan  rywle.  ond  pan  byddant 
hwy  wedi  bachu  oddiallan,  (y)  maent  hwy  yn  stout  oflawan  : 
(y)  byddant  yn  hwy  o'r  haner  6eth6ynag  cyn  eu  cael  hwy  i'r 
'Ian,  na  phe  buasent  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau.  paham  ? 
OS  byddant  hwy  wedi  bachu  yn  eu  cegau,  bydd  (yn)  raid 
iddynt  hwy  ^adw  eu  cegau  yn  agored,  ac  wedi  hyny  (y)  bydd 
dwfr  yn  myned  imewn,  ac  yn  eu  boddi  hwy  yn  fuan. 

29.  (yn)  mha  le  (y)  mae  yr  'enwair  genych  chwi?:  (ni) 
welais  hi  mo  honi  genych  chwi  er  ys  tro  ynawr.  ivell,  na 
fum  i  ddim  ar  y  llyn  yn  pysgota  er  ys  talm  iawn :  nid  ydyw 
y  cwch,  fyddwn  i  yn  arfer  (ei)  gymeryd,  ddim  i'w  gfael 
ynawr,  a  nid  ydyw  ddim  gwerth  heb  (/wch  ar  y  llyn,  os  na 
fydd  hi  yn  wynt  cryf  iawn.  pysgota  yn  yr  afon  cZipyn 
weithiau,  tra  bu  hi  yn  'o  lawn  o  ddwfr ;  ond  ynawr  nid  oes 

they  brave  exceedingly  :  are  longer  of  the  half  anyhow  (  =  at 
least)  before  their  getting  (  =  they  are  got)  to  the  shore,  than 
if  were  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths.  What-cause  ? 
If  are  they  after  hooking  in  their  mouths,  is  want  to  them 
keeping  their  mouths  open,  and  after  that  is  water  going 
inside,  and  drowning  them  soon. 

29.  In  what  place  is  the  rod  with  you  (  =  your  rod)  ?:  not 
I-saw  her  anything  of-her  with  you  since  turn  (=for  some 
time)  now.  Well,  not  was  I  anything  on  the  lake  fishing 
since  while  very  (  =  for  a  long  time):  not  is  the  boat,  was  I 
being-in-the-habit  his  taking  anything  to  his  getting  (  =  to 
be  got)  now,  and  not  is  anything  worth  without  boat  on  the 
lake,  if  not  is  she  wind  strong  very.     Fishing  in  the  river 
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isgota  noosmaar  sgotwyr  ama-i  giid  ruan.  paubanmyndi 
laurama  kanta-i  farstjo-i  bul.  wedynan  vano  am  "Suuynee 
dair  aur  heb  savlyd  ryyn  ber.  -an  sgota-ari  hista  wai)7Ja, 
-nes'batSanhuwedi  stiQo.  iisnos  '"Sruugadir  usnosma  hevyd  : 
-maahi  moor  olahevor  layad.  goran  byydpo  dulaboohi, 
osbyytS  duuran  isaljaun.  -byyt$  moor  dau-yl  ambali  droo, 
-nes'batSanhuan  gl9yo  knula  ur]?  "Suad  adra,  ineemivatSanari 
truyna  namal  jaun,  -ari  penameun  tumpa)70  'Smin  droo  aral, 
-nee  drosryu  glogun  nee  gilyt5,  -nee-i  traaydmeunrhyu  dul. 
sarJ^jotS  yyn  ynwa]?o  benryu  gloguni  lauri  ganol  pul  drosi 
benai  glystja,  -a  danaleerootSoan  'xwerj^in  wedyn. 


Stories. 

-a  goog. 

30.  -root5  poboldol  "Selanan  valx  jaunoor  'goog,  -pan 
glausonhuhi  troo  kantari  ooyd,  -ak  ^iman  likjo-iSi  vyndotJi 
ano-i  stinjog.  -akmi  n8y)7on  glau'S  gi'wyysg  aar  draus 
bulxgar  tSinanyu  xaduno,  -akayl^oni  watj'obi.  -ond  hedo'Sa 
googdros  dopa  klautJ.  -akrootS  pauban  gwaytSi :  '  dasa  -yyn 
ru'asganan  rbagor,  -vasabi  tSiman  mynd.'  -maanhuan  galu 
pobol'dol  "Selanan  'gogjad  arool  hany. 


piece  times  (=a  little  sometimes),  whilst  was  she  rather  full 
of  water ;  but  now  not  is-there  any  water  in  her ;  and  not 
know  I  in  the  world  what  thing  shall-do  I,  if  not  fish  I 
night  times  (  =  sometimes)  with  worm.  Fishing  night  are  the 
fishermen  here  together  (  =  all)  now.  All  going  down  for 
the  first  to  take-first  the  pool.  After  that  in  the  place  there 
for  two  or  three  houi-s  without  moving  the  one  leg.  Fishing 
on  their  seat  times,  till  are  they  after  stiffening.  Week  bad 
is  the  week  here  also :  is  she  so  light  with  moon.  Best  in 
(the)  world  the  darkest  is  she,  if  is  the  water  low  very.  Ib 
BO  dark  some  to  turn  (  =  sometimes),  until  (  =  that)  are  they 
lighting  candles  at  coming  home,  or  are  on  their  noses  often 
very,  on    their    heads    within    bush   of    thorns    turn   other 
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dim  dwfr  yn  bono ;  a  nid  wn  i  yn  (y)  byd  (pa)  beth  wnaf  fi, 
OS  na  pysgotaf  fi  nos  weithiau  hefo  pryf.  pysgota  nos  (y) 
mae  y  pysgotwyr  yma  igyd  ynawr.  pawb  yn  myned  ilawr 
am  y  cyntaf  i  ffirstio  ei  hiull.  wedi  byny  yn  (y)  /an  yno  am 
ddwy  neu  cZair  awr  beb  syflyd  yr  un  fer.  yn  pysgota  ar  eu 
beistedd  weitbiau,  nes  byddant  bwy  wedi  stiffix).  wytbnos 
ddrwg  ydyw  yr  wytbnos  yma  befyd  :  (y)  mae  bi  mor  'oleu 
befo  lleuad.  goreu  yn  (y)  byd  po  cZywyllaf  byddo  bi,  os 
bydd  (y)  dwfr  yn  isel  iawn.  (y)  bydd  mor  cZywyll  ambell  i 
dvo,  nes  byddant  bwy  yn  goleiio  canwyllau  wrtb  ddyfod 
adref,  neu  mi  fyddant  ar  eu  trwynau  yn  ami  iawn,  ar  eu  penau 
mewn  twmpatb  o  ddrain  dvo  arall,  neu  cZros  ryw  ^logwyn  neu 
gilydd,  neu  eu  traed  mewn  rhyw  cZwll.  syrtbiodd  un 
unwaitb  o  6en  ryw  ^logwyn  ilawr  i  ^anol  pwll  ciros  ei  6en  a'i 
^lustiau,  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  yn  cbwertbin  wedi  byn. 

30.  yr  oedd  pobl  Dolwyddelan  yn  falcb  iawn  o'r  ^og, 
pan  ^lywsant  bwy  bi  tro  cyntaf  erioed,  ac  ddim  yn  I'lcio  iddi 
/yned  oddiyno  i  Ffestiniog,  ac  mi  wnaetbant  ^lawdd  gwrysg 
ar  cZraws  bwlcb  (y)  G^erddinen  iw  cbadw  yno,  ac  aetbant  i 
watcho  bi.  ond  ebedodd  y  ^og  dros  dop  y  clawdd.  ac  yr 
oedd  pawb  yn  gwaeddi :  '  pe  buasai  un  wrysgen  yn  rbagor, 
fuasai  bi  ddim  yn  myned.'  maent  bwy  yn  galw  pobl 
Dolwyddelan  yn  ^ogiaid  ar  ol  byny. 

(  =  anotber  time),  or  across  some  steep-rock  or  otber,  or 
tbeir  feet  witbin  some  bole.  Fell  one  once  from  bead  some 
steep-rock  down  to  middle  pool  over  bis  bead  and  his  ears, 
and  tbere  place  was  be  laugbing  after  tbis. 

Tbe  cuckoo. 

30.  Was  people  Dolwyddelan  glad  very  of  tbe  cuckoo,  wben 
beard  tbey  ber  turn  first  ever,  but  not  liking  to-ber  going 
from-tbere  to  Festiniog.  And  made  fence  branches  across  gap 
tbe  Gerddinen  to  ber  keeping  tbere,  and  went  to  watcb  her. 
But  flew  tbe  cuckoo  across  top  tbe  fence.  And  was  everyone  ex- 
claiming: 'If  bad-been  one  branch  more,  bad-been  she  not  going.' 
Are  they  calling  people  Dolwyddelan  cuckoo-men  after  tbis. 

oo2 
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-a  tSay  been  laqk. 

31.  -POO'S  day  been  laqkan  byuan  koytmordol  "Selan,  -a 
d9y)?onii  gooyd'havod  rhiisgi  dori  polyn  presab.  -ak  erbyni- 
t$ynbu  vyndagoo  adra,  -rootSan  rbyy  biir,  -a  d8y)7onagooaui 
ooli  gooyd'havod  rbiisgi'dori  darnobono.  -akmaa  been 
•Sjarab  ar  ool  biiny :  '  -vyyri  ooydrbyy  biiro  gooydond 
ynwapan'dol  Selan/ 

kadu  kavriandol  tJelan. 

32.  lauaro  atnsara  nool,  -rootS  Jopuran*dol  -Selan  nala 
sgweny.  vely',  pan'va^a  axos  kadu  kavri  am  bej?a  ga*merid 
oor  Jop  beb  daly  am  danynbu',  -rootS  ganovo  for  bolol 
ri^ai'Sjoli  n8ydbany\  seev,  :rboi  lyyna  nuy^a  werj^id  meun 
lyfr.  ynwa)7roo"S  farmur,  -a'xanovo  gavri'bevovo.  -ak 
ur]7  setlio  -roo^a  Jopuran  enwir  peJ>aoo'5a  farmurwedi  kaayl. 

*  k9y)?ox  buuyso  Jugur,'  meiSavo,  gan  buyntjoati  lyyn  (-vol 
byn  >).  'doo,'  metSar  farmur.  *koy]7ox  xwartaro  dee,' 
gan  bwyntjoatii  lyyndra  xevn  (-vel  byn  D).  'doo/  me'Sar 
farmur.  'k9y)?ox  gosyn  bevyd/  metSar  Jopur,  gan  buynt- 
joata  lyyn  (-vel  byn  o).  'naa^o/  me"5ar  farmur,  *-radu 
iin  gnoyd  kausva  byyn,  -ak  ii  bee  pranun  ii  gausgiino  xii  ? ' 

*  wel,   -radaxWedi    gaaylo/   metSar  Jopur,    '  dama-i  lyyno  ar 


Tbe  two  old  youtb  (  =  bacbelors). 

31.  Tbere  was  two  old  youtb  living  in  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
and  came  to  wood  Hafod  Rhisgl  to  cut  pole  cow-stall.  And 
towards  to  tbem  going  witb  bim  (= taking  it)  borne,  was  too 
long,  and  came  witb  bim  in  bis  track  ( =  back)  to  wood  Hafod 
Rbisgl  to  cut  piece  from  bim.  And  is  old  saying  after  tbat : 
*  not  was  ever  too  long  of  wood  but  once  in  Dolwyddelan.' 

Keeping  account  in  Dolwyddelan. 

32.  Mucb  of  time  back  was  sbopman  (=sbopkeeper)  in 
Dolwyddelan  not  could  write.  So,  wben  was  cause  keeping 
account  about  tbings  wcre-taken  from  tbe  shop  without  paying 
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y  ddau  hen  lane. 

31.  yr  oedd  dau  hen  lane  yn  byw  yn  Coetmor  Dolwyddelan, 
a  daethant  i  ^oed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  dori  polyn  preseb.  ac 
erbyn  iddynt  hwy  fyned  ag  ef  adref,  yr  oedd  yn  rhy  hir,  a 
daethant  ag  ef  yn  ei  ol  i  goed  Hafod  Rhisgl  i  dori  darn  o 
bono,  ac  mae  hen  ddiareb  ar  ol  hyny:  '(ni)  fu  erioed  rhy 
hir  0  ^oed  ond  unwaith  yn  Dolwyddelan.' 

cadw  cyfrif  yn  Dolwyddelan. 

32.  llawer  o  amser  ynol  yr  oedd  shopwr  yn  Dolwyddelan 
na  'allai  ysgrifenu.  felly,  pan  fyddai  achos  cadw  cyfrif  am 
6ethau  a  (/ymerid  o'r  shop  heb  cZalu  am  danynt  hwy,  yr  oedd 
ganddo  ef  ffordd  hollol  wreiddiol  i  wneud  hyny,  sef,  rhoddi 
llun  y  nwyddau  a  werthid  mewn  llyfr.  unwaith  yr  oedd 
ffermvfY,  a  chanddo  ef  (/yfrif  hefo  ef.  ac  wrth  setlo  yr  oedd 
y  sAo/Jwr  yn  enwi  y  pethau  oedd  y  ffermwr  wedi  cael. 
*  cawsoch  6wys  o  siivgr,'  meddai  ef,  gan  twyntio  at  ei  lun 
(fel  hyn  >).  *do/  meddai  y  ffermwr.  'cawsoch  chiuarter 
o  de,'  gan  (^wyntio  at  y  linn  (Zrachefn  (fel  hyn  D).  'do,' 
meddai  y  ffermwr.  'cawsoch  gosyn  hefyd,'  meddai  y 
shopwr,  gan  6wyntio  at  y  llun  (fel  hyn  o).  'na  ddo,' 
meddai  y  ff^ermwr,  *  yr  ydwyf  yn  gwneyd  caws  fy  hun,  ac  i 
heth  prynwn  i  (/aws  genych  chwi  1 '  '  luell,  yr  ydych  wedi 
gaol  ef,'  meddai  y  shopwr,  '  dyma  ei  lun  ef  ar  lawr.'     '  tuelly 


for  them,  was  with  him  way  wholly  original  to  do  that,  that-is, 
putting  picture  the  goods  were-sold  in  book.  One-time  was 
farmman  (  =  farmer),  and  with  him  account  with  him.  And 
at  settling  was  the  shopman  naming  the  things  was  the 
farmman  after  getting.  'You-got  pound  of  sugar,'  said 
he,  with  pointing  at  his  picture  (as  this  ».  'Yes,'  said 
the  farmman.  'You-got  quarter  [of  a  pound]  of  tea,'  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  again  (as  this  D ).  '  Yes,'  said  the 
farmman.  '  You-got  cheese  also,'  said  the  shopman,  with 
pointing  at  the  picture  (as  this  O).  'No,'  said  the  farmman, 
'  I-am  making  cheese  myself,  and  to  what-thing  were-buying 
I  cheese  with  you  '^ '  '  Well,  you  are  after  getting  him,'  said 
the  shopman,  'here  his  picture  of-him  on  floor  (  =  down  [in 
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laur'.  'wel,  -pryyn  banagadio  ar  ]aurai  paidjo,'  me^ar 
farmur,  '  xeesi  monovo,  ond  kees  vaayn  livo'.'  '  00/  met^ar 
Jopur,  'maayn  livo  adi-o\  ond  moodiwedi  aq  hovjo  rhoia 
tulaoi  ganolo '  (-vel  hyn  © ). 


-a  farmur  an  vot^lon. 

33.  ar  oxor  manyt5hi  r9y];og  -roc's  'farmuran  byu  meun 
tat5yn  baxan ;  -ak  er  vood  pope)7oi  gumpas  naij^aka  syrys, 
atobat^a  boob  amsaran  an  vo"Slon,  -nen  wedighevoi  'rivsi\g: 
-vat5a  dima  naa-ani  blejjo.  vely,  yyn  durnod,  rpanoo'San 
:kadu  suun  am  ruba]700^an*mynda  mlaaynan  tyy,  me'Sa-i 
riraig  urj^o:  *huna  hun,  rhosu  'xiian  tyy,  -mi  ai  ina 
alan'bevor  gwoijjon,  -i  nii'gaayl  gwelda  vedruxi  blejQo 
xynan.'  velyka  tynudiir  riueiig'vynd  a) ana  durnod  wedyn, 
-akiir  guur  arosan  tyy.  -a  durnod  hunu  -00*5  oijjo  kortJi. 
vely,  rhooj^a  laayl^ana  vy"5a,  -a  dexro'S  arni.  pan  ar  ganol 
kortSi,  taimla  saxad,  -ame  "Saljabasa  draxtoor  kuruoo'S 
ganovoan  selaran  gastal  dioda  dim  a]a  gaayl.  ve]y,  -i  laura 
goo,  -a  dsugani  lau.  panoo^a  kuru  ar  ganol  rhedag,  kjaua 
-ryu  suunan  gegin,  -ak  ar  ynwa)?me  'Saljo'Sbood  ruba]>  a]ano 
lee  hevor  vy^a.  rhedo^i  vany,  -a  danaleeroo'S  rhuux  wedi 
troir   vyt5a,   -akan   avada    lajiy)?   ot5yd   laur.     -aniwyl   tinab 


the  book]).'  '  Well,  what  the  one  ever  is  he  on  floor  or 
abstaining  (  =  whether  it  is  down  or  not),'  said  the  farmman, 
*not  got  I  anything  of  him,  but  I-got  stone  grinding.' 
*  Oh ! '  said  the  shopman,  *  stone  grinding  is  he,  but  my 
being  of-me  after  forgetting  putting  the  hole  in  his  middle 
of-him'  (as  this©). . 

The  farmman  discontented. 

33.  On  side  mountain  Hiraethog  was  farmman  living  in  farm 
little ;  and  although  being  everything  of  his  compass  (  =  around 
him)  exceedingly  comfortable,  still  he-was  all  time  discon- 
tented, especially  with  his  wife :  was  nothing  she-did  pleasing 
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pa  yr  un  bynag  ydyw  ef  ar  lawr  ai  peidio/  meddai  y 
ffermYfv,  *  (ni)  chefais  i  mo  bono  ef,  ond  cefais  /aen  llifo.' 
'o/  meddai  y  ehopwr^  'maen  llifo  ydyw  ef,  ond  (fy)  mod  i 
wedi  anghofio  rhoddi  y  twll  yn  ei  <7anol  ef  (fel  hyn  o). 


jffermwT  anfoddlawn. 

33.  ar  ochr  mynydd  Hiraethog  yr  oedd  fferm^v  yn  byw 
mewn  tyddyn  bychan ;  ac  er  fod  pob  peth  o'i  ^wmpas  yn 
eithaf  cysurus,  eto  byddai  bob  amser  yn  anfoddlawn,  yn 
enwedig  befo'i  wraig :  fyddai  dim  a  wnai  yn  ei  hlesio.  felly, 
un  diwrnod,  pan  oedd  yn  cadw  swn  am  rywbeth  oedd  yn 
raynd  yn  mlaen  yn  y  ty,  meddai  ei  wraig  wrtbo :  *  hwn  a 
hwn,  aroswch  chwi  yn  (y)  ty,  mi  af  fi  innau  allan  befo  y 
gweision,  i  ni  ^ael  gweled  a  /edrwcb  cbwi  hlesio  eicb  bunan.' 
felly,  cytunwyd  i'r  wraig  fyned  allan  y  diwrnod  wedi  byny, 
ac  i'r  gwr  aros  yn  (y)  ty.  y  diwrnod  bwnw  oedd  eisieu 
corddi.  felly,  rboddodd  y  llaetb  yn  y  fiiddai,  a  decbreuodd 
arni.  pan  ar  ^anol  corddi,  teimlai  sycbed,  a  meddyliai  (y) 
buasai  dracht  o'r  cwrw  oedd  ganddo  ef  yn  y  cellar  yn  gystal 
diod  a  dim  'allai  (/ael.  felly,  i  lawr  ag  ef,  a  jug  yn  ei  law.  pan 
oedd  y  cwrw  ar  (/anol  rbedeg,  clywodd  ryw  swn  yn  y  ^egin, 
ac  ar  unwaitb  meddyliodd  bod  rywbetb  allan  o  le  befo  y 
fuddai.  rhedodd  i  fyny,  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  yr  bwcb  wedi 
troi  y   fuddai,  ac  yn  yfed   y   llaetb  oddibyd  lawr.      yn   ei 


bim.  So,  one  day,  wben  be- was  bolding  noise  about  sometbing 
was  going  abead  (  =  on)  in  tbe  bouse,  said  bis  wife  to-bim : 
'  Tbis  and  tbis  (=so  and  so),  stay  you  in  tbe  bouse,  I-will-go 
I  out  witb  tbe  servants,  to  us  getting  seeing  can  you  please 
yourself.'  So,  was-agreed  to  tbe  wife  going  out  tbe  day 
after  tbat,  and  to  tbe  busband  staying  in  tbe  bouse.  Tbe 
day  tbat  (  =  tbat  day)  was  want  cburning.  So,  be-put  tbe 
milk  in  tbe  cburn,  and  began  on-ber.  Wben  on  middle 
cburning,  be-felt  dryness,  and  tbougbt  would-be  draugbt  of 
tbe  beer  was  witb  bim  in  tbe  cellar  as-good  drink  as  any- 
tbing  be-could  get.  So,  to  floor  (=down)  witb  bim,  and 
jug  in  bis  band.  Wben  was  tbe  beer  on  middle  running,  be- 
beard  some  noise  in  tbe  kitcben^  and  on  one-time  (  =  at  once) 
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kipjo"Sa  vuyala  J^rauo'S  rhuuxani  fen  nesootSan  varu.  :ar 
hyn',  koyjotSvooda  kuruan  rhedagi  laurana  selar.  -i  laura 
goo,  -ak  erbyn  hany  -roo^a  kuruwedi  rhedag  boob  tropyn 
hyd  laurii  selar. 

34.  arool  hany  -aa]>i  vany  iir  gegin,  -a  gwela-ibood 
destan  amsariir  gweiJjon-tSuadi  ginjo,  -akjinta  heb  (5exrapar 
toi  kinjo.  ve]y-me  tSaljot5maakra  xanado  yyudvasa  muya 
huylysi  noyd.  arool  rhoir  yyud  ar  taan,  koyjo'Svooda  vyux 
vlii|>  hebi  gulun  alan,  -a  rhedoSyu  gulun,  -ame  'Saljo'Sa 
:basan*kaal  boljad  meun  rhyu  arS  vexanty  kevniir  tyy. 
vely  aaj^ahii  ano.  -an  yyn  pen  iir  arSrooS  dibin-lleed  vaur, 
-ak  ovna-iir  vyux  sar]7Jo  drosto.  -ak  or  muuyni^o  alyi  watjo. 
:  rhoo)>  raafami  xyrn,  -a  rhooj^a  pen  araliir  rhaafi  laur  truur 
sim'Sa  iir  gegin.  -ak'urj^i  voodwedikaal  kiminto  golado^i 
ur)?a  laayj^a  kuru  aarhuux,  -me  ^aljotJ  ruan  am  neyd 
pope)7an  holol  sikir.  -a  rhag  ovniir  rhaaf  slipjo-i  fur 
hebi'So-i  gweld,  rhuymo'Shiami  glyyn.  gida  hany,  danar 
vyuxan  sar)7Jo  drosa  dibin,  -aki  vanyag  anta-i  draayd  -an 
ganta-irr  sim"5a,  -a  jn-ooydo  boob  tyy-i  'veemooS  anihi  (-vel 
syymeun  heensim  "Soy-a  mantal  vaur) ;  -a  danalee'root5o-an 
dala  vyuxan  haqjodrosa  dibin  gervytSi  xyrn.  erbyn  hyn 
-root5a  gwoijjonan  duad  ata  tyy  ati  kinjo.     -a  gwela  yyno 


thought  being  something  out  of  place  with  the  churn.  Ran 
up,  and  there  place  was  the  sow  after  turning  the  churn, 
and  drinking  the  milk  from  along  floor.  In  his  wildness 
he-snatched  the  hatchet,  and  struck  the  sow  in  her  head  until 
she-was  dead.  On  this  he  remembered  being  the  beer  running 
to  floor  in  the  cellar.  To  floor  with  him,  and  against  that 
was  the  beer  after  running  every  drop  along  floor  the  cellar. 

34.  After  that  he- went  up  to  the  kitchen,  and  saw  her  being 
just  time  to  the  servants  coming  to  dinner,  and  he  without 
beginning  preparing  the  dinner.  So  he-thought  that  potful 
of  porridge  would-be  most  easy  to  make.  After  putting  the 
porridge  on  the  fire,  he  remembered  being  the  cow  milch 
without  her  letting  out,  and  ran  to  her  letting-out,  and  thought 
she-would-be  getting  bellyful  in  some  garden  little  side  back  to 
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wylltineb  cipiodd  y  fwyell,  a  tharawodd  yr  hwch  yn  ei  phen 
nes  oedd  yn  /arw.  ar  hyn,  cofiodd  fod  y  cwrw  yn  rhedeg  i 
lawr  yn  y  cellctr,  i  lawr  ag  ef,  ac  erbyn  hyny  yr  oedd  y 
cwrw  wedi  rhedeg  bob  tropyn  hyd  lawr  y  cellar. 

34.  ar  ol  hyny  aeth  i  fyny  i'r  ^egin,  a  gwelai  hi  bod  just 
yn  amser  i'r  gweision  ddyfod  i  ^iniaw,  ac  yntau  heb  ddechreu 
parotoi  y  ciniaw.  felly  meddyliodd  mai  crochanaid  o  uwd 
f uasai  mwyaf  hwylus  i  wney d.  ar  ol  rhoddi  yr  uwd  ar  y 
tan,  cofiod  fod  y  fuwch  flith  heb  ei  gollwng  allan,  a  rhedodd 
i'w  gollwng,  a  meddyliodd  y  buasai  yn  cael  boliad  mewn 
rhyw  'ardd  fechan  tu  cefn  i'r  ty.  felly  aeth  a  hi  yno.  yn 
un  pen  i'r  'ardd  yr  oedd  dibyn  lied  /awr,  ac  ofnai  i'r  fuwch 
syrthio  cZrosto.  ac  er  mwyn  iddo  'allu  ei  tuatchio,  rhoddodd 
raff  am  ei  chyrn,  a  rhoddodd  y  pen  arall  i'r  rhaff  ilawr 
trwy'r  simdde  i'r  •g'egin.  ac  wrth  ei  fod  wedi  cael  cymmaint 
o  polled  oddiwrth  y  llaeth,  y  cwrw,  a'r  hwch,  meddyliodd 
ynawr  am  wneyd  pobpeth  yn  hollol  sicr.  a  rhag  ofn  i'r 
rhaff  slipio  iffwrdd  heb  iddo  ei  gweled,  rhwymodd  hi  am  ei 
^lun.  gyda  hyny  dyma  y  fuwch  yn  syrthio  cZros  y  dibyn,  ac 
ifyny  ag  yntau  ei  dr&ed  yn  (/yntaf  i'r  simdde^  a  throed  o  6ob  tu 
i  feam  oedd  ynddi  hi  (fel  y  sydd  mewn  hen  simddeau  mantdl 
/awr)  ;  a  dyna  lie  yr  oedd  ef  yn  dal  y  fuwch  yn  hangio  dros 
y  dibyn  gerfydd  ei  chyrn.  erbyn  hyn  yr  oedd  y  gweision 
yn  dyfod  at  y  ty  at  eu  ciniaw.     a  gwelai  un  o  honynt  hwy  y 


the  house.  So  he-went  with  her  there.  In  one  head  (,=  end) 
to  the  garden  was  a  steep-place  rather  big,  and  he-feared  to 
the  cow  falling  over-him.  And  in  order  to-him  being-able 
to  watch  her,  he-put  rope  about  her  horns,  and  put  the  head 
other  to  the  rope  to  floor  through  the  chimney  to  the  kitchen. 
And  through  his  being  after  getting  so-much  of  loss  from  the 
milk,  the  beer,  and  the  sow,  he-thought  now  about  making 
everything  wholly  safe.  And  from  fear  to  the  rope  slipping 
away  without  to  him  seeing  her  (  =  the  rope),  he-tied  her 
about  his  thigh.  With  that  here  the  cow  falling  over  the 
steep-place,  and  up  with  him  his  feet  first  to  the  chimney,  and 
foot  of  every  side  to  beam  was  in  her  (as  is  in  old  chimneys 
opening  big) ;  and  there  place  was  he  holding  the  cow 
hanging  over  the  steep-place   by  her  horns.      Towards  this 
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honynhu-a  vyuxan  windjo  drosa  dibin ;  -a  rhag  ovnitSi  dagy, 
rhedo'S  ati,  kipjo"Si  gala],  -a  ]?oro'Sa  rhaaf.  -i  lauraar  vyuxo 
yyn  oxor,  -aki  laur  aar  guur  oor  sim"Sa,  -gan  "Sisgin  ninjonari 
beniir  kpoxon  yyud.  -ni  raid  xwanegy  -vooda  m;aigwedi 
-kaal  hetJux  by)?  aroola  durnod  hunu. 

-ji  tsiljurar  torur  bet5i. 

35.  anjan  vroj^an'bee]?  amsar  nooY  -roots  t9iljaran  byu  ; 
ak  nool  arvar  ramsar  hunu  -di  lana-i'alwa  diga)>  truu  vyndoor 
nail  dyyiir  lali  nayd  diladiirkam  dogjon.  truu  vanwanta 
pluuymaa  juybyrka  hoytSysan  pajjo.  yyn  bora  -root5gana 
tailjur  axosi  vynd  hyda  luybyri  vyndati  wai]?.  -root5an 
digut5hevyd  -voodka  nhebruqi'gamyd  leea  durnod  hunu,  -aar 
torur  bet5iwedi  sglyso  torir  bee's.  vely,  aaj^atian  vora 
jaunurj?  layni  kanul,  -ak  erbynvooda  tailjuran  paJjo,  -root5 
drosi  benana  beeiS.  klauoi$  ru-ynan  paJjo  hyda  luybyr,  -a 
gw9y^o"Sarno :  '  vaintadioor  gloox?*  meSar  tailjur: 
*-vaint  banagadihioor  gloox,  -maayhian  rhyy  vora-ixi  godi 
ato.' 


was  the  servants  coming  to  the  house  to  their  dinner.  And 
saw  one  of  them  the  cow  struggling  over  the  precipice ;  and 
from  fear  to-her  choking,  ran  to  her,  snatched  his  knife,  and 
cut  the  rope.  To  floor  with  the  cow  of  one  side,  and  to  floor 
with  the  man  from  the  chimney,  with  alighting  directly  on 
his  head  to  the  pot  porridge.  Not  need  adding  being  the  wife 
after  getting  peace  always  after  the  day  that. 

The  tailor  and  the  cutter  graves. 

35.  In  Llanfrothen  thing   (  =  8ome)  time  back  was  tailor 
living  ;  and  according-to  custom  the  time  that  he-followed  his 
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fuwch  yn  tvinclio  dros  y  dibyn  ;  a  rhag  ofn  iddicZagu,  rhedodd 
ati,  cipiodd  ei  ^yllell,  a  thorodd  y  rhafF.  i  lawr  a'r  fuwch  o 
un  ochr,  ac  i  lawr  a'r  gwr  o'r  simdde,  gan  ddisgyn  yn  union 
ar  ei  ben  i'r  crochan  uwd.  ni  raid  ychwanegu  fod  y  wraig 
wedi  cael  heddwch  byth  ar  ol  y  diwrnod  hwnw. 

y  teiliivr  a'r  torwr  beddi. 

35.  yn  Llanfrothen  beth.  amser  yn  ol  yr  oedd  teiliwr  yn 
by w ;  ac  yn  ol  arfer  yr  amser  hwnw  dylynai  ei  'alwedigaeth 
trwy  /yned  o'r  naill  dy  i'r  Hall  i  wneyd  dillad  i'r  cymmy- 
dogion.  trwy  /ynwent  y  plwyf  y  mae  llwybyr  cyhoeddus  yn 
pasio.  un  boreu  yr  oedd  gan  y  teiliivr  achos  i  /yned  ar  hyd 
y  llwybyr  i  /yned  at  ei  waith.  yr  oedd  yn  dygwydd  hefyd 
fod  cynhebrwng  i  ^ymeryd  He  y  diwrnod  hwnw,  a'r  torwr 
beddi  wedi  esgeuluso  tori  y  bedd.  felly,  aeth  ati  yn  foreu 
lawn  wrth  'oleuni  canwyll,  ac  erbyn  fod  y  teiliwr  yn  pasio, 
yr  oedd  ef  dros  ei  6en  yn  y  bedd.  clywodd  rywun  yn  2^CL^i<> 
ar  hyd  y  llwybyr,  a  gwaeddodd  arno :  '  (pa)  /aint  ydyw  hi 
o'r  ^loch  ? '  meddai  y  teiliivr :  '  (pa)  /aint  iynag  ydyw  hi 
o'r  (/loch,  mae  hi  yn  rhy  foreu  i  chwi  godi  eto.' 


calling  through  going  from  the  one  house  to  the  other  to  make 
clothes  to  the  neighbours.  Through  churchyard  the  parish  is 
path  public  passing.  One  morning  was  with  the  tailor  cause 
to  go  along  the  path  to  go  to  his  work.  Was  happening 
also  being  funeral  to  take  place  the  day  that,  and  the  cutter 
graves  after  neglecting  cutting  the  grave.  So  he  went  to-her 
( =  at  it)  early  very  by  light  candle,  and  towards  being  the 
tailor  passing,  was-he  over  his  head  in  the  grave.  He-heard 
someone  passing  along  the  path,  and  called  on  him :  '  What 
quantity  is  she  of  the  clock"?'  Said  the  tailor:  'What 
quantity  ever  is  she  of  the  clock,  is  she  too  early  for  you 
rising  yet.' 
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I  add  some  more  stories  in  the  Visible  Speech  alphabet  for  tli 
benefit  of  those  who  prefer  it  to  the  Romic  notation  employ 
above. 

36.  :d3tJ»w  2jT  orco(T)3F  ^C^Jcoo]!  QjijcoTxi  dTd3I  alio)}, 
a5]*w  f]»tiI  coJicd}  dC^  cd]*coo,  -]vcj)bci)  oj*,  -JqjIs  axiJ^](D 
iD(j)\izo}i  eji  Dfcoojr,  -]  a3>Cu}u/I  g5]d1s]j[  alia}.     -3  o-J*vJ 

>3iCDTi    o)}ico(d3-    3"3'^'°^i*^    QJCDbs,    -3dI»    eJcD>JajIwIioi®3-^I 
oicox  -'*'3'^J^I  "]i^  -3^  aco3wT. 

-X   DTa3co  air  ©x^^- 

37.  -cdJ-wx  DTa3cox'7  FTia53  ^[♦'^  ^3>3®  -J  ^C^^^J^I  aJ»Ta5-f»o) 
qIf.  -3aFr  3(;co3-w  oo(;*i  v3>3a3  ili<^}i  ->J*a3  ffiTix"^  ^°^* 
c*)lr,  -3  o'IicdS-wx't  wIJ*tq3  :  '  asCo  d3-cd>3J*^  2313^!'^  s[cDacoJwx 
a3-*xaj.'     -3  ai3*^I  oTa3co  [jcoTiIwr: 

'£[♦7  w3>3a3i33T*  fJi  a3(D333 
-X'^  D(DC>T3r  d}ci»33f  QC^3c, 
-3^  o}co  f3i(d>Cco  s3*c 
dcdS"!  D3-so(D3--ici)u  acojali  dTsd3c.' 

-X  FCwIaxiajJco  w|;co3i. 

38.  3*v  -FCwIa  Ii33vIxFsC  >x®coTx^®}co  w[co3i.  -3a-3(;oI 
asCcDOJ  F3i:'7Dx  Dcobi  -3  7r>3(i>X°^^  a3-<^(^3-''5  5x^31"^  ^3*^ 
-^3®'3"*^'^3-  ^^♦'^  FCwIa-3-*ci>  DOo3*n ;  -3  ajs[aj3^^^  >(dIi®  -I 
:>3-*^I'^  fCwIcox  a'73»Jf  '>}iDDz\ii].  :d3  >J»v  0x^^30  -X  ^^^C'^ 
cxojlaj   3fs3cd   -f3   ®3iJwx   Ftwlajojjco   v[co3i;    -3a   Icdu  >IioI 

>1<D,     D03iJv3(Df     >(Dl'7Q5aJ(D3     C()>1,    QoiTOX     >3^^J^Jf'C^'^     SX^QJ}© 

:q]i  J>T'7:    ':xaj3cl  \iz(r)}sx^[QL  Qi\iJS>ic  >J(dd21t?'    "i3*wJ; 


I 


J 
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>[;wlx  i}*s.'     (T*ia3j*wx  d}icodo)Is.) 

-X  >3(Drl(D-3*cD  D(;w]a)aco]s. 
39.  -cDjfwalT  q[*i  >]cdf1(d  T^s]v  ^[wJcDacoOs,  -SacDjiwxi 
qJdIJ-  21*03,  -3  fiMx^  oicDlx^D]  02]ts.  -3a-J#CD  qjTiJw  -fI 
dTcod(d3-w  oo[;*t  >3(j)f1o),  -3  ©[ccdJ-w  coCalcD  aco3sxi3->  iS^Jli 
-031!  alDci)}  3o3^I*o)  aco{)3*i,  -3  aJ>I^3(i)I  dC^w  f3icd-IwJ>3-, 
7'[tw3>3-  ei3-ico(D3-I'Dj*Q32lxi  dIcdI,  -3[;a3l'Iw3->3-a3*ico  astcoQJx 
aco{>3*i  ? 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  bring  out  this  contribution  to 
the  phonology  and  dialectology  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  of 
European  languages.  I  have  kept  it  back  as  long  as  I  can,  and 
have  devoted  three  long  summers  to  studying  the  language  on  the 
spot,  and  am  simply  unable  to  give  any  more  time  to  a  subject 
which  lies  outside  my  regular  scheme  of  work  ;  so  that  if  I  keep 
it  back  still  longer,  I  shall  only  run  the  risk  of  forgetting  w^hat  I 
have  learnt :  even  already,  after  the  interval  of  a  summer  spent  in 
Norway,  my  impressions  are  not  so  fresh  as  they  were  when  I 
first  wrote  out  the  rough  draft  of  this  paper. 

If  my  sketch  were  even  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  I  should  still 
feel  myself  partly  justified  in  bringing  it  out,  as  a  contribution  to 
a  hitherto  totally  neglected  subject.  If  its  errors  lead  any 
phonetically  trained  Welshman  to  supersede  it  by  such  a  full  and 
reliable  work  as  can  only  be  done  by  a  trained  native,  its  most 
ambitious  aims  will  be  fully  accomplished.  Meanwhile  it  will,  I 
hope,  be  of  some  use  to  general  phoneticians,  as  well  as  Celtic 
specialists,  and  also  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  speak  the 
language,  which,  on  account  of  the  wide  divergence  between  the 
written  and  spoken  language,  has  hitherto  been  a  practical  im- 
possibility for  most  foreigners. 

In  order  to  make  the  paper  more  generally  accessible,  I  have 
adopted  a  modification  of  my  Broad  Romic  notation  instead  of 
Visible  Speech,  which  I  much  prefer  myself;  I  have,  however, 
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given  a  few  texts  in  the  latter  notation.     In  my  Romic  notation  I 
regret  now  that  I  did  not  use  (r))  instead  of  (q). 

I  hope  that  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  dealing  with  living 
languages,  this  will  be  found  to  be  an  advance  on  my  previous 
attempts.  I  think  myself  I  have  made  an  advance  in  one  respect, 
nl.  in  that  of  giving  full  texts.  This  is  no  doubt  the  most  laborious 
and  responsible  part  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  that  which  offers 
most  pitfalls  to  any  one  dealing  with  a  foreign  language,  but,  if 
done  with  reasonable  care,  is  of  more  real  value  than  any  number 
of  word-lists  and  paradigms,  for  it  alone  gives — or  attempts  to  give — 
the  unsophisticated  facts  of  the  language. 

I  have,  of  course,  treated  the  language  throughout  as  a  living 
one,  and  have  given  the  same  prominence  to  the  borrowed  English 
as  to  the  native  element.  The  italicized  words  in  the  texts  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  proportion  of  English  words,  which,  after 
all,  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  long  and  intimate  inter- 
course between  the  speakers  of  the  two  languages.  Most  of  them, 
too,  are  very  thoroughly  naturalized,  in  meaning  as  well  as  form, 
so  that  a  patriotic  Welshman  has  no  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
them  than  an  Englishman  has  of  his  French  words.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  educated  Welshmen  would  cultivate  the  genuine 
spoken  language  instead  of  the  artificial  jargon  of  the  newspapers, 
and  reflect  that  the  superiority  of  such  a  work  as  the  Bardd  Cwsg 
consists  precisely  in  its  style  being  founded  (as  shown  by  the 
numerous  English  words)  on  the  everyday  speech  of  the  period. 
Welsh  can  no  more  be  made  an  exception  to  the  inexorable  law  of 
change  than  English  or  any  other  language :  it  is  its  change,  its 
development,  that  proves  it  to  be  really  a  living  language ;  and  a 
language  that  is  preserved  only  by  writing  is  little  better  than 
a  dead  language. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  all  my 
helpers  in  Wales.  To  Mr.  John  Owens,  of  Hafod  Lwyfog,  and 
his  amiable  family  (especially  his  son  David) ;  to  Mr.  Richard 
Davies,  of  Port  Madoc ;  and,  above  all,  to  my  teacher,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Williams,  of  Beddgelert,  who  entered  so  thoroughly  into  the 
spirit  of  my  work  as  to  write  out  phonetic  texts  himself  under  my 
guidance.  It  would  have  been  almost  impossible  for  me  to  master 
the  details  of  the  language,  or  give  the  texts  headed  'Dialogues 
and  Descriptions  *,  without  his  help.  The  stories  I  owe  mainly  to 
the  Owens  family,  and  to  Mr.  Davies. 
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an  and  a  in  Authorized  Version,  96. 


ana,  ona,  as  weak  gen.  plural  in  O.E., 

189. 
Analogy  and  inflexion,  108,  109. 
Analytical    languages,  development 

of,  63. 
Anderson,  researches  of,  on  Finnish, 

note  on,  66. 
Anglia,  first  appearance  of,  84  ;  note 

on,  100. 
Anglo-Frisian  and  Old  Saxon,  differ- 
ences  between,   210;    distinctions 

between,  208. 
Anglo-Frisian,    existence    of,     204  ; 

some  characteristics  of,  204,  206. 

—  distinct  from  Old  Norse,  209  ;  late 
origin  of  e  or  se  in,  209  ;  late  origin 
of  *  umlaut '  in,  209  ;  likeness  to 
Old  Saxon,  208. 

Anglo-Frisio-Saxon  language,  exis- 
tence of,  210 ;  developments  in, 
210. 

(ar)-plurals  in  Swedish,  405,  406. 

Arian,  effect  of  pitch  and  stress  in, 
161. 

Arnold,  Beowulf^  edition  of,  83. 

Article,  definite,  in  Swedish,  409 ; 
see  also  Definite  Suffix. 

—  indefinite,  in  Swedish,  410  ;  use  of 
plural  of,  to  express  contempt,  410. 

—  in  Swedish,  effect  of  stress  on,  see 
Stress. 

Aryan  family  of  languages,  existence 
of  established,  59. 

—  languages,  importance  of,  64 ; 
nature  of  inflexions  in,  66-8 ; 
resemblance  to  Ugrian  group,  66-9. 

—  parent,  ruins  of  an  older  form, 
68. 

—  prehistoric,  want  of  grammatical 
gender  in,  68. 

Aryo-Finnic  relationships,   rashness 

of  denying,  67. 
as,  as  masc.  and  neut.,  strong  genitive 

in  O.E,,  doubtful  evidence  for,  190. 
Aspirates,  development  of,  in  High 

German  dialects,  175  ;  in  modern 

Greek,  175. 

—  existence  of,  in  Low  German 
languages  not  proved,  175. 
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*  Aspiration '  and  Grimm's  law,  174, 
175. 

—  of  consonants  in  Welsh,  508. 

—  of  voiceless  stops  in  Danish,  356. 
«  inflexional,  retention  of,  in  earliest 

9.E.,  189. 
a?  in  Swedish,  lowering  of  before  r, 
368  ;  treatment  of,  before  inverted 
consonants,  368. 

Bahder,  verbal  abstract  nouns,  in- 
vestigation of,  note  on,  163. 

hada  and  hegge  in  Swedish,  note  on, 
415. 

heggedera  delame,  Swedish,  note  on, 
420. 

Bell,  analysis  of  vowels,  note  on, 
292,  293;  glides,  definition  of, 
305,  306 ;  vowel,  description  of, 
305 ;  Visible  Speech,  notes  on,  39, 
285,  291,  292,  293. 

Bell's  Alphabet,  consonants  of,  300- 
5;  criticism  of,  311-15;  general 
principles  of,  296,  297  ;  glides  in, 
305-7;  governing  signs  in,  310; 
linked  symbols  in,  309 ;  other  signs 
in,  310 ;  rudimentary  symbols  of, 
297-9  ;  table  showing,  295 ;  tones 
in.  111,  310  ;  vowels  of,  308,  309. 

—  view  of  glides,  criticism  of,  306. 
Ben  Jonson  on  English  r,  note  on, 

358,  359. 
Beoioulf,  see  Arnold. 
berht,  see  Mercian. 
betjent,  Swedish,  note  on  quantity  in, 

394. 
bindethy    bint  in   O.E.,  note  on,   224, 

225. 
bind,  note  on,  408. 
Blade-poinls,  effect  of,  upon  following 

vowels  in  Russian,  456. 
bless,  etymology  of,  216,  217. 
Blickling    Homilies,    Part    I,    publica- 
tion of,  74. 
bona  for  bo-en  in  Swedish,  note  on, 

407. 
Bopp,     Comparative     Grammar,     note 

on,   92 ;    distinction   by,   between 

common  origin  and  borrowing,  57, 

58 ;  methods  of,  often  ignored,  65. 
Brand reth,    Non- Aryan  Languages   of 

India,  note  on,  97. 
Braune,     Quantity    of    the     Old    High 

German    final    syllables,     note     on, 

107,  108. 
Brekke,  treatise  on  educated  Norse, 

note  on,  151. 
Briicke,  organic  alphabet  of,  note  on, 

285  ;  Physiologie  d.  Bprachlautef  note 

on,  87. 


Brugman,  Indogermanic vowels,  work 
of,  on,  142  ;  Nasalis  sonans  of,  note 
on.  111. 

Bugge,  Ssemundar  Edda,  note  on, 
78. 

(c)  in  Swedish  '  kenna ',  *  compound ' 
nature  of,  376,  377. 

Careless  speech,  forms  belonging  to, 
in  Swedish,  see  Swedish. 

Case  in  Swedish,  402. 

Celtic  and  Teutonic  literatures,  con- 
trast with  Southern,  237. 

Celtic  languages  part  of  Aryan  group, 
63. 

—  literature,  picturesqueness  of, 
233 ;  minuteness  of  descriptions 
in,  233  ;  vivid  colour-sense  in,  233. 

—  poetry,  232-9. 

Charters,  reproductions  of,  note  on, 

83. 
Chaucer,  absence  of  nature-sense  in, 

239,   240  ;    traditional   mythology 

in,  258. 
chicken,  etymology  of,  217. 
chiU,  etymology  of,  217. 
Classical    literature,     abuse    of,     in 

language  study,  45,  49. 
Climate,  influence  of,  on  poetry,  238. 
'Close'     and     'open',     distinction 

between,  in  Danish,  352,  353. 
Coleridge,  affinity  to  Shelley  of,  282, 

283,  284  ;    treatment  of  light  in, 

282,  283. 
Colloquial   sentences    of   spoken   N. 

Welsh,  541-54. 
Colloquialisms   of    Portuguese,    490, 

491. 
Colour-contrast  in  Shelley,  280 ;   in 

Milton,  280. 
Comparative     grammar     of     living 

Teutonic  languages,  Sweet's  desire 

to  write,  445,  446. 
Comparative  in  Swedish,  declension 

of,  413. 
Comparative    Philology,    danger    of 

oxclusiveness  of,  92  ;  slow  develop- 
ment of,  56. 
Comparison  of  adjectives  in  spoken 

N.  Welsh,  529,  530;  in  Swedish, 

413,  414. 
Compounds    with    simple    tone     in 

Swedish,  401. 
Consonantal  elements  in  roots,  views 

on,  146,  147. 

—  influence  upon  gradation  of 
vowels,  145. 

Consonants,  dropping  of,  in  Welsh, 
618-21. 

—  final,  of  Danish,  859. 
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Consonants,  initial,  of  Russian,  vo- 
cality  of;  457. 

—  influence  of,  on  vowel-quantity 
in  Welsh,  502,  503. 

—  influence  of,  upon  vowels  in 
Danish,  358,  354 ;  in  Russian, 
-155,  456. 

—  palatization  of,  in  Russian,  450, 
452,  453,  454,  456. 

-^  Portuguese,  466,  467;  detailed 
analysis  of,  471-3. 

—  quantity  in  English  and  Danish, 
359,  360 ;  in  Portuguese,  471  ;  in 
Russian,  452. 

—  rounded,  of  Russian,  450,  454, 
455. 

—  Russian,  influence  of,  on  con- 
sonants, 456. 

—  Russian,  with  key-words,  450,  451. 

—  spoken  North  Welsh,  500 ; 
detailed  description  of,  507-10. 

—  Swedish,  description  of,  372-7. 
Consonant-symbols    in    Portuguese, 

sound-values    of,     480,     481  ;     in 

Swedish,  382-8  ;  in  Welsh,  518-21. 
Consonant-table  of  Portuguese,  471  ; 

of  Russian,  449. 
Contraction  in  expletives  in  Welsh, 

521. 
Contraction  in  Portuguese,  483. 
Cosijn,     Old    West    Saxon    Grammar, 

166. 
cuman,   preterite   of,    note    on,    221, 

222,  223. 
Cura  Pastoralis,  publication  of,  74. 


d  and  b  between  vowels  in  Latin,  195. 

d  and  th,  J>  or  6,  interchange  between, 
in  Oldest  English,  195. 

'/  and^  in  Gothic,  172,  173. 

d  (divided)  in  Mod.  Danish,  171. 

d,  dropping  of,  in  colloquial  Swedish, 
386,  387. 

d  forms,  exceptional,  in  Gothic  and 
Low  German  dialects,  174. 

Danish  and  Norwegian  tones,  con- 
nexion between,  349. 

Danish  and  Swedish,  differences 
betwec.i,  and  other  Scandinavian 
languages,  346 ;  distinctions  be- 
tween, 346,  347  ;  loss  of  old  diph- 
thongs in,  346. 

Danish,  aspiration  of  voiceless  stops 
in,  356. 

—  attempted  expulsion  from  Norway, 
122,  123. 

—  ballads.  Old,  see  Grundtvig. 

—  combination  of  tones  in,  350. 

—  consonantal  quantity  in,  359,  360. 


Danish,  final  consonants  of,  359. 

—  pronunciation,  specimens  of,  360, 
361. 

—  stop  consonants  in,  356-9. 

—  'Tonelag',  347-51. 

—  vowels  of,  351-55 ;  influence  of 
consonants  on,  353,  354. 

(daen),  Swedish,  use  of,  416. 

(^dcBU  haer),  use  of,  in  spoken  Swedish, 

433. 
(daens),  literary  use  of,  in  Swedish, 

417. 
(daes),  Swedish,  use  of,  417. 
de,  Swedish,  colloquial  pronunciation 

of,  379. 
Dead   languages,   study  of,  48 ;   viva 

voce  method,  49 ;   use  of  phonetic 

notation  for,  49. 
Declension  of  adjectives  in  Swedish, 

410-13. 
Definite  sufiix,  absence  of,  in  some 

Swedish  words,  404. 
Definite    suffix   in   Swedish,    402-4 ; 

tone  of  word  not  altered  by,  400. 
Delbriick,    Introduction    to    the    Study 

of  Language,    note  on,    155 ;    Syn- 
tactical     Investigations,      note      on, 

156. 
Demonstrative  pronouns  in  Swedish, 

417,  418. 
Demonstrative,  use  of  the,  in  spoken 

Swedish,  433. 
dera  as  an  affix  in  Swedish,  use  of, 

420. 
Deus,   Sweet's   divergence   from,    in 

analysis     of    Portuguese    sounds, 

465,  469  (11). 
Devanagari  alphabet,  defects  of,  and 

good  points  of,  159. 
Devocalization  before  voiceless  stops 

in  Swedish,  388,  389. 
Dialect    investigation,    development 

of,  in  Germany,  75. 

—  investigation  in  O.E.,  difficulties 
attending,  196. 

Dialect  Society,  see  Norway,  Swedisli. 

Dialect  study,  advance  of,  in  England 
and  Sweden,  128,  129;  methods  of, 
126,  127 ;  need  of  special  training 
for,  126. 

Dialects,  disappearance  of,  50,  125, 
130 ;  ease  of  change  in,  131 ;  not 
necessarily  ancient,  130 ;  philo- 
logical value  of,  129 ;  relation  of, 
to  literary  language,  129,  130. 

Dialogues  and  descriptions  in  spoken 
N.  Welsh,  554-62. 

Digraphs,  weakness  of,  118,  119; 
necessity  of,  119,  120. 

din  in  Swedish,  quantity  of,  391. 
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Diphthongal  symbols  of  Swedish, 
values  of,  380.  I 

Diphthongs,  irregularities  of,  in 
foreign  words  in  Swedish,  380. 

—  of  Portuguese,  466  ;  detailed  ana- 
lysis of,  469-71 . 

—  of  Russian,  441). 

—  of  spoken  North  Welsh,  499. 

—  simplification  of,  in  unstressed 
syllables  in  Wel^sh,  514,  515. 

Divided  d  and  t  in  English,  periods 

of  development  of,  183. 
Double  consonants  of  Swedish,  389. 
(doui),  use  of,  in  Stockholm  dialect, 

416. 
dijlik,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 
6  and  /,  distribution  of,  in  O.E.,  178, 

179,  180. 
6  and/  in  O.E.  MSS.,  176,  177, 
6,  initial,  in  O.E.  MSS.,  179, 180,  181. 
6,  origin  of,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  177. 
9,  use  of,  in  Icelandic,  172. 

c  from  i  in  Latin  loan-words  in  O.E., 
193. 

c  of  Swedish,  in  end  and  derivative 
syllables,  380 ;  in  unaccented 
syllables,  381  ;  in  foreign  words, 
381  ;   strict  mid  postion  of,  368. 

(i  or  c^,  late  origin  of,  in  Anglo-Frisian, 
209. 

c  =  Sanskrit  a,  Curtius  on,  142  ; 
Amelungon,  142;  Brugmanon,  142. 

c,  tendency  to  eliminate  in  Stockholm 
pronunciation  of  Swedish,  368. 

ca,  a  in  Old  English,  224. 

cd  from  au,  in  O.E.,  difficulty  of 
explaining  origin  of,  205. 

ca,  eo,  separation  of,  in  W.S.,  201. 

ea  for  eo  in  W.S.,  instances  of,  201. 

Earle,  A  Book  for  the  Beginner  in 
A.-S.,  criticism  of,  98 ;  Two  of 
(he  Saxon  Chronicles,  note  on, 
137. 

Early  W.S.,  fem.  plur.  of  adj.  in, 
189,  201. 

ee,  close  and  open,  in  Chaucer,  101. 

ce  in  sixteenth-century  English,  96. 

Eighteenth-century  poetry,  antiigo- 
nism  between  town  and  country  in, 
246  ;  growth  of  human  sympathies 
in,  245;  growth  of  love  of  nature 
in,  246,  247,  248;  intellectual 
tendencies  in,  245,  246 

Elision  and  quantity,  104. 

Elision  in  Portuguese,  483. 

Ellis,  E<(rlif  English  Pronunciaiioti, 
note  on,  86 ;  Engytype,  note  on, 
116;  Pronunciaiion  for  Singers,  note 
on,  86,  118. 


unaccented  vowel  in,  367. 
El  worthy,    Dialect    of   West    Somerset, 

note  on,  97. 
en  in  Swedish,  quantity  of,  391. 
en,  ett  in  Swedish,  note  on,  410,  415. 
Encliticpronominalforms  in  Swedish, 

416. 

—  shortening  of  Swedish  (han),  416. 
*  End-laws '  and  the  study  of  inflex- 
ions, 107,  108. 

EngliscJie    StuJien,    first    appearance 

of,  84 ;  notes  on,  100,  102. 
English,    consonantal    quantity    in, 

359,  360. 

—  for,  origin  of,  note  on,  435. 

—  not  really  inflexional,  93. 

—  philology,  England's  small  share 
in,  167  ;  subdivisions  of,  139,  140. 

—  text  editing,  characteristics  of, 
89 ;  defects  of,  89. 

—  tone  and  meaning  in,  349. 
eo,  ea  in  O.E.,  note  on,  223. 

/and  b  in  Gothic,  174. 

/,  description  of,  169. 

/,  V,  distribution  of,  in  English,  170 ; 
in  Icelandic,  171. 

False  rhymes  and  the  need  of 
phonetic  analysis,  115. 

Feminine  declension  in  O.E.,  con- 
fusion in,  190. 

—  plur.  of  adj.  in  early  W.S.,  189, 201. 
/emtio  tvd  in  Swedish,  note  on,  415. 
Pick's  Wbrterbuch,  note  on,  92. 
Final  buzzes,  unvoicing  of,  in  Russian, 

457. 

—  8tops,unvoicing  of,  in  Russian,  457. 

—  u,  diphthongization  of,  in  M.E.,  96. 

—  vowels,  elision  of,  in  Germanic, 
104,  105. 

Finnish    and    Aryan,    resemblances 

between,  66. 
Finnish,  inflexions  in,  68. 

—  researches  on,  see  Anderson. 

—  Teutonic  influences  on,  79. 
Jiskarena,  Swedish,  note  on,  409. 
Fleay,     English     Sounds    and    English 

Si)elling,  note  on,  114. 
Fianke,    Practical  Acqnisitioi   </  Lan- 

guage,  notes  on,  37,  38,  43,  48. 
French  o  in  homine,  118. 

—  sounds  in  Revised  Romic  and 
Organic  Alphabets,  336,  37. 

fnmtimmer,  Swedish,  note  on,  408. 

g,  history  of,  in  English,  226,  227. 
Garnott,      tudg    of    the    Atiglo- Saxon 

Language  and   Literature,    note  on, 

84. 
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Guilder  of  adjectives  in  spoken  N. 
Welsh,  528. 

—  of  substantives  in  spoken  N. 
Welsli,  525. 

—  in  Swedish,  401,  402  ;  note  on, 
411. 

German,   North,   sounds  in  Kevised 

Romic  and  Organic  alphabets,  338, 

339. 
Germanic^  or  d^  origin  of,  173,  175. 
Glides,  Bell's  view  of,  criticism   of, 

305,  306. 
gn  in  Swedish,  note  on,  385. 
(Goodara),  Swedish,  note  on,  413. 
-gotland  (Oster),  pronunciation  of,  in 

Swedish,  379. 
Gradation,    144,    145 ;   in    inflexion, 

145. 
Grammar,  place  of,  in  language  study, 

40,  41,  46,  54. 
Grammatical     structure     simplitied 

with  growth  of  culture,  60. 
Greek,  need  for  romanized  spelling, 

159,  160. 

—  0  and  e  in  weak  stages,  146. 

—  poets,  absence  of  command  of 
supernatural  in,  238. 

—  word-tones  in,  349. 

G  ri  mm,  absence  of  interest  in  dialects, 
120. 

—  Deutsche  Grammatik,  note  on, 
56  ;  re-edition  of,  73. 

—  Dictionary,  note  on,  75,  76. 
Grimm's    Law,    note     on,    56,    58 ; 

criticism  of,  174,  175,  176 ;  need  of 
turning  letter-changes  of,  to  sound- 
changes,  65. 

Grundtvig,  Old  Danish  ballads,  note 
on,  79. 

Gustav  Meyer,  GriechiscJie  Grammatik, 
note  on,  157. 

Gutturalizing  of  Russian  CO,  453. 

h,  differences  between  Swedish  and 
English,  372. 

(^haer),  (daer),  use  of,  with  demon- 
stratives in  spoken  Swedish,  433. 

(Hall'oo),  mid-rounded  o  in,  in 
Swedish,  370. 

han,  kon  in  Swedish  employed  in- 
accurately as  regards  gender,  402. 

Ilausa  language,  69,  70. 

Hebrew,  false  ideas  about,  check 
philological  inquiry,  56,  57. 

hell,  see  Mercian. 

Heyse,  Laut-  unci  Flexionslehre,  73. 

Hickes'  Thesaurus,  56,  101. 

High  German  d,  173. 

kin,  Swedish,  survival  of,  418. 

hive,  etymology  of,  218. 
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Holtzmann,  Old  German  Grammar, 
note  on,  73. 

Hommel,  clear  de&cription  of 
*  Tonelag ',  350 ;  treatise  on 
'Tonelag*,  note  on,  345. 

Home  Tooke,  views  on  word-borrow- 
ing, note  on,  57. 

hufvud,  Swedish,  note  on,  390,  408. 

hurudan,  Swedish,  note  on,  418. 

hvar,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 

hvarandra,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 

hvilken,  Swedish,  note  on,  418. 

i,  both  narrow  and  wide  forms  of,  in 

Swedish,  367. 
/,  final,  treatment  of,  in  Danish,  354 
i,  inflexional,  retention  of,  in  earliest 

O.E.,189. 
i,   in   Swedish,    effect    of    following 

consonant  upon,  367. 
(i)  wide,  foreign  to  North  Welsh,  but 

gaining  ground,  505. 
I  and  11  in  Arian,  Osthoff  on,  160.  ^ 
Ihre  and  Grimm's  Law,  note  on,  56. 
a,  consonantal  buzz  in,  in  Swedish, 

368. 
Indeclinable  adjectives  in  Swedish, 

412,  413. 
Indefinite  pronouns  in  Swedish,  418- 

20. 
Individuality  in  language,  92. 
Indogermanic  a,  alternating  with  a, 

145. 

—  diphthongs,  weakening  of,  143  ; 
Moeller  on,  144. 

—  grammars,  delay  in  appearance  of, 
157. 

—  t  and  Oldest  Teutonic  d,  173. 

—  vowel  system,  origin  of,  147. 
Inflexion  and  analogy,  108,  109. 
Inflexion,  Aryan,  66  ;  Semitic,  66. 
Inflexions,      foreign,      confined      to 

foreign  words,  61. 
Influence  of  consonant  on  consonant 

in    Russian,    456 ;     on    vowel    in 

Russian,  455,  456. 
Influence  of   vowels    on    preceding 

consonants  in  Russian,  452-5. 
inget,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 
Interrogative  pronouns  in  Swedish, 

418. 
intet,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 
Intonation  in    Portuguese,  482 ;    in 

Swedish,  399-401  ;  in  Welsh,  504. 
Inversion    of    point    consonants    in 

Swedish,  373,  374. 
Inverteds  in  Swedish,  effect  of,  upon 

length  of  preceding  vowel,  374. 
Irregularities  in  language,  36,  46. 
it  in  English,  note  on,  225. 
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Ivar  Aasen  and  the  '  maalstrsevers ' , 
78,  122. 

—  attempted  construction  of  Stan- 
dard Norse  by,  122,  123  ;  Norse 
grammar  and  dictionary,  78. 

(j),  Welsh,  controversy  about  con- 
sonantal nature  of,  507. 

jungfru,  Swedish,  labialization  in, 
384. 

A    in    Swedish,   variations    between 

front  and  back,  386 
hentui,  Swedish,  tlie  (c)  in,  376,  377. 
Kentish    and   West   Siixon,    affinity 

between,  200. 
Kentish,  cliaracteristics  of  early,  199. 

—  dialect,  materials  for  investigation 
of,  197 ;  some  early  changes  in, 
202. 

Kern,  Glosses  in  the  Lex  SaHcUf  note  on, 

76. 
Koy-Avords  to  the  Russian  consonants, 

450,  451 ;    to  the  Russian  vowels, 

450. 
I.jorlel,  Swedish,  note  on ,  387. 
Kluge,       Geschichte     d.     gettnaniscfien 

Conjuyation,  note  on,  141. 
Kurschat,  Lithuanian  grammar,  note 

on,  151. 

/  in  Portuguese,  guttural  nature  of, 

472. 
I  in   Swedish,   nearer   French   than 

English  /,  374,  375. 
I  *  thick '  in  Swedish,  375. 
Labialization     in    Swedish    jungfru, 

384. 
lakan,  note  on,  408. 
Language  and  nationality,  123. 

—  study,  reform  of,  34  ;  relation  of 
theoretical  to  practical,  36  ;  Hrans- 
lation-method '  of,  48 ;  use  of 
condensed  treatises  in,  46  ;  use  of 
connected  texts  in,  44. 

—  teaching,  necessity  of  reform  in, 
52. 

'  Languages  '    and     *  dialects  ',    120, 

121,  124,  125. 
Latin  and  the  old  Italic  language^", 

130. 

—  pronunciation  of  d  and  h  between 
vowels,  195. 

--  words  absent  from  English,  187. 

—  words  in  O.E.,  different  periods 
of,  186,  187  ;  light  thrown  by,  on 
phonology  and  inflexions,  185-96  ; 
peculiar  to  English,  187. 

Icj'f,  etymology  of,  215,  216. 
L«ibuitz,  note  on,  57. 


Lengthening  of  vowels  in  Swedish, 

see  Vowel-lengthening. 
Leo,  Heinrich,  AnyeMchsisches  Glosmr, 

note  on,  73. 
Lepsius,  Standard  Alphabet,  note  on, 

286. 
Letters,  Swedish,  represent  sounds  of 

earlier  period,  377. 
Light,  association  of,  with  intellect 

by  Shelley,  283,  284. 

—  treatment  of,  in  Coleridge,  282, 
283;  in  Milton,  281  ;  in  Shelley, 
271-80  ;  in  Wordsworth,  281. 

Linguistic    affinity    not    shown    by 

similarity  of  detail,  63. 
Lip-open  consonants  in  Anglo-Saxon, 

181. 
Lip-trill,  note  on,  358. 
Liquids,  syllabic,  in  Indogermanic, 

142,  143,  144. 
liten,  Swedish,  declension  of,  412. 
Literary  and  colloquial  si)eech,  dis- 
tinction between,  45. 
Literary  languages,  origin   of,   123 ; 

equally  as  archaic  as  their  dialects. 

130,  131. 
Living  language,  importance  of,  foi 

philology,  86  ;  importance  of  study 

of,  65. 
'  Living    philology  *   important     for 

England,  92. 
loathsome,  etymology  of,  218, 
low,  etymology  of,  217. 
Lumby,    Bede's   'De    Die    Judicii', 

criticism  of,  83. 
Lundell,  analysis  of  South  Swedish 

(c),  377  ;   note  on  English  Dialect 

Society,    164  ;    phonetic    alphabet 

of,  117. 

?«,  effect  of,  on  (ee)  in  Swedish,  378 ; 
on  (oo)  in  Swedish,  379. 

in,  influeiice  of,  on  vowel  quantity  in 
Swedish,  889. 

March,  Anglo-iiaxon  Grammar,  note 
on,   74. 

Max  Miiller,  Lectures  on  Lanifuagi, 
note  on,  129. 

Meaning-study,  41,  42. 

Medieval  German  Classics,  publica- 
tion of,  75. 

Mercian  and  Northumbrian  hetht, 
note  on,  219. 

—  and  Northumbrian,  characteristics 
common  to,  197,  198  ;  lists  illus- 
trating. 197,  198. 

—  and  Northumbrian  hchj  note  on, 
219. 

Mercian  dialect,  materials  for  in- 
vestigation of,  197  ;  more  conscrva- 
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tive     than     Northumbrian,     108; 

peculiar  features  of,   197. 
Merkel,  orsfanic  alphabet,   note   on, 

285. 
Michaelis,     Arrangement  of  the  Vowels, 

note  on,  152. 
M.E,    literature,    absence    of    keen 

nature-sense  in,  239. 
M.E.  suffix  -ild,  etymology  of,  219. 
Middle  verbs  in  Swedish,  dropping 

of  vowel  in  infinitive  and  present 

in,  425. 
Middle   voice     in    spoken    Swedish. 

423. 
Milton,  absence   of   enthusiasm   in, 

244  ;  full  development  ot  landscape 

sense  in,  244 ;  keen  nature-sense  in, 

243 ;  treatment  of  light  in,  281. 

—  and   Shelley,    contrast   between. 
263. 

min  in  Swedish,  quantity  of,  391. 
Mixture   of   vocabulary   in    English 

Turkish,  60. 
Modern   English   and  Frisian,  close 

affinity  between,  211. 
Modes  of  address,  see  Address. 
MoUer,  changes  in  Indogermanic  a 

due  to  pitch,   161. 
Monosyllabism,    tendency    towards, 

62. 
Mother-tongue,  lack  of  opportunity 

for  study  of,  90. 
Murray,  Dialect  of  the  Soul/iem  Counties 

of  Scotland,  note  on,  87. 
Music  and  language,  39,  44. 
Mutation  in  Welsh,  laws  of,  523. 

—  nasal,  see  Nasal. 

—  neglect  of,  in  Welsh  dialect,  524 
Mutations,  not  admitted  in  literary 

Welsh,  522,  523. 

—  regular,  table  of,  in  Welsh,  522. 
Mythology,  traditional,  in  Chaucer, 

258 ;  in  Shakespeare,  258 ;  in 
Wordsworth,  258;  absence  of,  in 
Shelley,  258. 

n,  influence  of,  on  vowel  qujintity  in 

Swedish,  389. 
(n)-plurals  in  Swedish,  407. 
name,  short  vowel  in    in  Ormulum, 

96. 
Nasal    nmtation    of    consonants    in 

Welsh,  509. 
Nasality     of       Portuguese      vowels 

affected  by  following  stop,  468. 

—  in  Portuguese  less  strong  than  in 
French,  468. 

Nasalizing  of  vowels  in  Russian,  456. 
Nasals,    shortening    effect   of,   upon 
vowels  in  Swedish,  389,  393. 


Nasals,  syllabic,  in  Indogermanic, 
143,  144. 

Native  tongue,  study  of,  precedes 
acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  48. 

'Natural'  method  of  learning  lan- 
guages, 53. 

Nature,  conception  of,  in  Rig- Veda, 
230,  231,  232. 

—  early  views  of,  changed  by  advance 
of  civilization,  232. 

Nature-poetry,  origins  of,  229. 

ndgot,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 

Nerike  (Swedish),  note  on,  378. 

Netherland  Language,  Dictionary  of, 
76. 

Neuter  ending  (-t)  in  Swedish, 
modifications  caused  by,  411,  412. 

Nicol,  M.  G.  Paris's  Method  of 
Editing  in  his  Vie  de  S.  Alexis, 
note  on,  138;  Some  Points  in 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  note 
on,  96. 

Northumbrian  and  Mercian,  char- 
acteristics common  to,  197  ;  most 
marked  distinction  between,  198. 

Northumbrian  dialect,  materials  for 
investigation  of,  197;  peculiar 
features  of,  197;  some  early 
changes  in,    202. 

Norway,  dialects  of,  124  ;  foundation 
of  dialect  society  in,  165  ;  language 
of,  122,  128,  124. 

Norwegian  and  Danish  tones,  con- 
nexion between,  349. 

Norwegian,  strong  and  weak  tone  in, 
348 ;  comparison  of,  with  Greek, 
348;  nature  of,  348;  antiquity  of, 
348. 

Numerals,  English,  use  of,  in  Welsh, 
531. 

—  in  spoken  N.  Welsh,  530,  531. 

—  in  Swedish,  414,  415  ;  colloquial 
addition  of  (stykken)  to,  430. 

nyckelhdl  (Swedish),  peculiar  intona- 
tion of,  401. 

0  as  weak  masc.  nom.  ending  in 
prehistoric  O.E.,  188  ;  preservation 
of,  in  historical  period,  188. 

0  of  kol,  &c.  in  Swedish,  difference 
between  dialects  and  literary 
language,  379. 

0  of  Swedish,  in  end  and  derivative 
syllables,  380 ;  in  unaccented  syl- 
lables, 381  ;  in  foreign  words,  381. 

0,  open,  in  Danish,  differences 
between  long  and  short,  note  on, 
345. 

0  and  u  before  nasals  in  Latin  loan- 
words in  O.E.,  193. 
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nch  in  Swertisli,  noto  on,  ;}8<i.  . 

Off-glide,    strong  hreatli,  after    final 

voiced  stops  in  Swedish,  376. 
Off-glides   in  Welsh,  effect  of,  509. 

510. 
O.E.  heohata,  etymology  of,  212,  21:3. 

—  hilewit,  etymology  of,  219. 

—  hinded,  bint,  note  on,  221,  22'). 

—  case,  note  on,  194. 

—  candol,  note  on,  104. 

—  rasei-e,  note  on,  193. 

—  ceasfer,  note  on,  189. 

—  cempa,  note  on,  104. 

—  Crencas,  note  on,  106. 

—  cyinen,  note  on.  104. 

—  deofol,  note  on,  194. 

—  iHM,  note  on,  196. 

—  ea.  a,  note  on,  224. 

—  eri  from  au,  diflRfulty  of  explaining 
origin  of,  205. 

—  ealnmneg,  note  on,  180. 

—  engel,  note  on,  104. 

—  eo,  ea,  note  on,  223. 

—  Ercol,  note  on,  106. 

—  Fergil,  note  on,  196. 

—  fers,  note  on,  196. 

—  fultjtm,  derivation  of,  220. 

—  r/,  102. 

—  gfirsecg,  etymology  of,  213,  214,  215. 

—  hahm/nde,  note  on,  201. 

—  intinga,  note  on,  221. 

—  hittemc,  Inremr,  note  on.  221. 

—  Iwden,  note  on,  104. 

—  leo,  note  on,  194. 

—  tncpsse,  note  on,  193. 

—  mese,  note  on,  194. 

—  tnUit,  note  on,  196. 

—  munuc,  note  on,  103,  104. 

—  mynet,  note  on,  104. 

—  imjnster,  note  on,  194. 

—  niht,  note  on,  196. 

—  olfend,  note  on,  193. 

—  pnlant,  note  on,  106. 

—  pipnr,  note  on,  194. 

—  poetry,  232-39  ;  absence  of  colour- 
sense  in.  234  ;  elegiac  mood  in,  236, 
237  ;  influence  of  climate  on,  238  ; 
landscape  sense  in,  236;  moral 
earnestness  of,  235. 

—  pro  font,  193. 

—  prenst,  note  on,  194. 

—  pmgan,  note  on,  101,  195. 

—  />?/<^  note  on,  104. 

—  sceaft,  note  on,  106. 

—  ST//V,  note  on,  106. 

—  nt«hr,  note  on,  194. 

—  str&i,  note  on,  103. 

—  suiting,  etymology  of,  221. 

—  torr,  note  on,  193. 

—  trahtiftn,  note  on,  196. 


Old  English  and  Old  Saxon,  noun- 
inflexions  in,  similarity  of,  190. 

Old  English,  influence  of  stress  in, 
223. 

Oldest  English  b  interchanges  with/, 
195. 

—  d  interchanges  with  th,  I,  or  fl, 
195. 

—  dialectal  distinctions  in,  202,  203. 

—  documents,  probable  age  of,  186. 

—  verb  inflexions,  191,  192;  identity 
of,  with  Old  Saxon,  192  ;  table  of, 
192. 

O.Frisian,  consonantal  identity  of, 
with  0  English.  207  ;  forms  in, 
identical  with  Old  English,  207  ; 
light  thrown  by,  on  English 
diphthongs,  204,  205;  loss  of  front 
labial  vowels  in,  206 ;  present 
participle  in,  208. 

—  inflexions,  similar  to  Old  English, 
207,  208. 

—  jeve,  note  on,  208. 

Old  High  German,  divergence  from 
Old  Saxon,  209. 

Old  Norse,  distinct  from  Old  Saxon 
and  Anglo-Frisian,  209. 

Old  Norse  Text  Society,  foundation 
of,  164. 

Old  Saxon  and  Anglo-Frisian,  differ- 
ences between,  210. 

Old  Saxon,  close  alliance  of,  with 
Anglo-Frisian,  208  ;  distinct  from 
Old  Norse,  209  ;  divergence  from 
O.H.G.,  209  ;  want  of '  umlaut '  in, 
200. 

00  in  sixteenth -century  English,  96. 

(or)-plurals  in  Swedish,  404,  405. 

Organic  alphabet,  advantages  of  an, 
290,  291,292,  293,  294. 

Organic  alphabet,  revised,  consonants 
of,  323,  324  ;  general  principles  of, 
311-15;  general  svmhols  of,  315- 
21;  glide  vowels  *  of.  322,  323; 
key-words  illustrating,  831  : 
vowels  of,  321-2. 

Organic  alphabet,  revised,  French 
vowels  and  consonants  in,  336, 
337;  French  text  in,  837. 

Organic  alphabet,  revised,  North- 
German  vowels  and  consonants  in, 
838  ;  North-German  text  in,  388. 

Organic  alphabet,  revised,  sentences 
illustrating,  332;  connected  prose 
in,  333,  334,  335  ;  poetry  in,  885. 

Osthoff  and  Bi-ugman,  Afotphoh^'cal 
Inrestigaiiova,  note  on,  160. 

Osthoff,' 'Origin  of  the  TiMitonic  »/. 
declension,'  note  on,  110. 

—  .<»«•  Stres.^. 
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ou,  unaccented,  French,  treatment  of, 

in  Swedish,  379. 
dfrersdtta,     Swediali,     difference     of 

stress  from  German  ilhersetzen,  395. 

p  and  6  in  Latin  loan-words  in  O.E  , 

195. 
Palatalization      of     consonants     in 

Russian,     452,     453,     454,     456; 

absence  of  in  CO,  453. 

—  of  vowels  in  Russian,  455,  456. 
Palatalized   consonants  of  Russian. 

450. 
Parallel-text  editions,  88,  89. 
Parasitic  unstressed  vowels,  davelop- 

ment  of,  in  Welsh,  517,  518. 
Participial  nouns  in  -ancle  in  Swedish, 

409. 
Participle      neuter     distinct     from 

supine  in  strong  verbs  in  Swedish, 

421. 

i\ssiv< 

422. 

—  in  Swedish,  retention  of  (e)  in, 
424. 

Passive  voice  in  spoken  and  written 

Swedish.  423. 
Past  participles  in  -a^J  in  Swedish, 

declension  of,  411. 
Paul    and    Braune's     Beifrcige,    note 

on,  163. 
Paul  on  Analogy  in  Language,  111, 

112,  113. 

—  Principien,  note  on,  153,  154. 

—  Vowels  of  inflexional  and  derivative 
syllables,  note  on,  107. 

Persian,   resemblance    to    European 

languages,  57. 
Personification  in  Hindu  poetry,  257. 

—  of  natural  forces  and  mythologv, 
257. 

Pezzi,  Glottologia,  note  en,  105. 
Philological    Society,   The,    English 

the  speciality  of,  81. 
Philological  training,  lack  of  facilities 

for,  in  England,  139. 
Philology  a  living  science,  49, 
Philology  and  phonetics,  neglect  of, 

50,  51. 

—  and  practical  language  study,  34. 
36,  37. 

—  English,  absence  of  scientific 
public  opinion  in,  132,  133  ;  need 
of  an  authoritative  organ  of,  134. 

—  in  England,  individuality  of,  91. 
Phonetic  alphabet,  see  Swedish,  288  ; 

see  Storm,  290. 

—  and  grammatical  analysis,  relation 
between,  41. 

—  notation,    comparison    of,   with 


musical,  39;  experiments  in,  116, 
117;  necessity  of  universal,  285, 
290  ;  need  of  reform,  116  ;  use  of, 
for  dead  languages,  49  ;  value  of, 
39 ;  want  of,  in  phrase-books, 
43. 

Phonetic  resemblance  in  contiguous 
languages,  61,  62. 

Phonetics,  German,  criticism  of,  106. 

—  increasing  interest  in,  38;  in 
Germany,  75 ;  importance  not 
sufficiently  recognized,  39;  neces- 
5>ity  of,  40,  85,  86 ;  necessity  of 
popularizing,  293 ;  Storm's  vindica- 
tion of,  35. 

—  international  school  of,  founda- 
tions for,  150. 

—  professor  of,  first  appointment  o^, 
164. 

Phonology,  definition  of,  85. 
Phrase-books,     need      of      phonetic 

spelling,  43 ;   want  of  system   in, 

43. 
Plural  ending  in  Swedish,  loss   of 

vowel  in  some  words,  405. 
Plural   of  adjectives   in    spoken    N. 

Welsh,  529. 

—  of  substantives  in  spoken  N. 
Welsh,  526-8. 

Plurals  with  no  change  in  Swedish, 

407,  408,  409. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen,  note  on,  233. 
Poetry,  influence  of  climate  on,  238. 
Portuguese  a,  high  tone  of,  468. 

—  (rt)  not  to  be  identified  with 
vowel  of  F.  man,  468, 

—  colloquialisms,  490,  491. 

—  consonant- quantity,  471. 

—  consonants,  466,  467  ;  detailed 
analysis  of,  471-3  ;  table  of,  471. 

—  consonant  symbols,  sound-values 
of,  480,  481. 

—  contraction  in,  483. 

—  diphthongs,  466;  detailed  analysis 
of,  469,  470,  471  ;  peculiarity  of,  to 
English  ear,  469. 

—  elision  in,  483. 

—  (i\  resemblance  of,  to  North 
Welsh  u,  468. 

—  infinitive,  conjugation  of,  491. 

—  intonation,  482. 

—  irregular  verbs  of,  487-90. 

—  means  of  indicating  nasality  in, 
473. 

—  modes  of  address  in,  490. 

—  ouvido,  colloquial  substitute  for, 
491. 

—  specimens  of,  491-5. 

—  spelling,  double  consonants  in, 
474;   unsettled  nature  of,  473. 
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Portuguese,  spoken,  books  used  in 
writing  article  on,  465. 

—  sounds,  differences  and  agreements 
between  Vianna  and  Sweet  upon, 
495-8  ;  Sweet's  analysis  of,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Deus,  465,  469, 
(11)  ;  wide  open  mouth  in  forming, 
468. 

—  stress,  482. 

—  use  of  accents  in,  473. 

—  verb  inflexions,  483-7. 

—  vowel-quality,  482,  483. 

—  vowel-quantity,  482. 

—  vowels,  465,  466  ;  detailed  analy- 
sis of,  467-9  ;  table  of,  467. 

—  vowels,  nasality  of,  affected  l>y 
following  stop,  468. 

—  vowel  symbols,  sound-values  of, 
474-80. 

Postposition  of  article  in   Swedish, 

402-4. 
Practical    language  study,   need    of 

reform  in,  94 ;  place  of   classical 

literature  in,  94. 
Prefixes  in  Swedish,  unaccented,  394, 

395;  accented,  395. 
Prepositions,  conversion  of,  into  con 

junctions  in  Swedish,  435. 

—  in  Swedish,  tendency  to  com- 
pounds in,  433 ;  specialization  of 
abstract  relations  in,  433,  434. 

—  pronominal,  in  spoken  N.  Welsh, 
510,  541. 

Preterite    in   Swedish,   for   English 

present,  use  of,  433. 
Pronouns,  demonstrative,  in  Swedish, 

417,  418. 

—  indefinite,  in  Swedish,  418-20. 

—  interrogative,  in  Swedish,  418. 

—  of  spoken  North  Welsh,  531-3. 

—  personal,  in  Swedish,  415,  416. 

—  possessive,  in  Swedish,  416,  417. 

—  relative,  in  Swedish,  418 
Pronunciation,  teaching  of,  38. 

Quantity,  distinctions  of,  in  Portu- 
guese r,  471. 

~  in  spoken  North  Welsh,  502,  503, 
504  ;  examples  of  and  exceptions 
to,  503,  504. 

—  in  Swedish,  878,  889-94. 

—  marks,  49. 

—  of  consonants  in  Russian,  452. 

—  of  vowels  in  Russian,  451.  452. 

r  as  a  )>ack  trill  in  South  Swedish, 

874. 
r,  dropping  of,  In  careless  Swedisli, 

874. 


r,  effect  of,  ujion  point  consonants 
in  Upper  Swedish,  373. 

)',  effect  of,  upon  vowels  in  Swedish, 
380. 

r  in  English,  Ben  Jonson  on,  note  on, 
358,  359. 

r,  influence  of,  on  other  consonants 
in  Swedish,  374. 

r  in  Portuguese,  distinctions  of 
quantity  in,  471. 

r  in  Swedish,  weakness  of  trill  in, 
373. 

Rask,  note  on,  56,  58. 

reck,  etymology  of,  218. 

Reform  in  language  teaching,  agita- 
tion for,  37;  principles  of,  38; 
phonetics  of,  39. 

Relative  pronouns  in  Swedish,  418. 

Repetition,  need  of,  in  language 
study,  46. 

Revised  Romic,  French  vowels  in, 
336;  consonants  in,  337;  glide- 
vowels  in,  337  ;  examples  of,  337. 

—  Romic,  North  German  vowels  in, 
338  ;  consonants  in,  338  ;  example 
of,  339. 

—  Romic,  note  on,  324,  825 ;  list  of 
symbols  of,  326,  327,  328,  829,  330  ; 
key-words  illustrating,  331  ;  sen- 
tences illustrating,  331. 

Rieger,  Old  English  Versification,  laws 
of  stress  in,  84. 

Rig- Veda,  absence  of  sunset  descrip- 
tions in,  264  ;  cloud  mythology  in, 
266 ;  conception  of  nature  in,  230. 
231,  232;  pei-sonification  in,  230, 
269 ;  use  of  *  weave '  in,  254. 

—  Shelley's  affinities  with,  257.  261, 
263,  264,  266,  267;  reason  for, 
270. 

—  the  key  to  Aryan  poetry,  229. 
Roman   alphabet,  drawbacks  of,  for 

international    phonetic    notation, 

289,  290  ;  possible  modifications  of, 

for  phonetic  purposes,  2S5-7,  288. 

289. 
Romance  philology,  extension  of,  in 

France,  85, 
Roots  and   stems,   relation   of,    161. 

162. 
Rounded  consonants  of  Russian,  450. 
Rounding,  Cheek,  in   Swedish,  8()9, 

375. 

—  of  consonants  in  Russian,  45 i. 
455. 

Rounding,  Over  (High),  in  Swedish, 
370. 

—  Over  (Mid\  in  Swedish,  871. 

—  Under,  in  Swedish,  871. 
Russian  consonant  quantity,  452. 
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Russian  consonants  and  following 
vowels,  table  of  relations  between, 
454. 

—  consonant-table,  449. 

—  consonants  with  key-words,  450, 
451. 

—  diphthongs,  449. 

—  effect  of  blade-points  upon  follow- 
ing vowels  in,  456  ;  nasalizing  of 
vowels  in,  456 ;  rounding  of  con- 
sonants in,  454,  455  ;  vocality  of 
initial  consonants  in,  457. 

—  influence  of  consonant  on  con- 
sonant in,  456  ;  of  consonant  on 
vowel  in,  455,  456 ;  of  stops  on 
vocality  of  preceding  consonant  in, 
457  ;  of  vowels  on  preceding  con- 
sonants in,  452-5. 

—  palatalization  of  vowels  in,  455, 
456  ;  of  consonants  in,  452-4,  456. 

—  palatalized  consonants,  450. 

—  pronunciation,  sketch  of,  prepara- 
tion for  writing,  448;  books  used 
in  writing,  448. 

—  rounded  consonants,  450. 

—  sounds  in  detail,  457-9. 

—  stress,  452. 

—  texts,  460-4. 

—  unvoicing  of  final  buzzes  and  stops 
in,  457  ;  of  vowels  in,  456. 

—  vowel-quantity,  451,  452. 

—  vowels  with  key-words,  450. 

—  vowel-table,  449. 

—  £>I,  analysis  of,  449. 

—  CO,  absence  of  palatalization  in, 
453  ;  gutturalizing  of,  453. 

Rydgvist,  Laws  of  the  Swedish  Imu 
guage,  note  on,  79. 

Salic  Franks,  language  of,  76. 

Sanders,  German  Dictionary,  76. 

Sanskrit  a  and  European  e,  palatal 
nature  of,  142. 

Sanskrit,  allied  to  Persian,  57  ;  ex- 
istence doubted,  59  ;  importance 
of  discovery  of,  57  ;  note  on  study 
of,  158. 

Saussure,  Systeme  Primitif  des  Voyelles, 
note  on,  141 ;  nature  of  Indo- 
germanic  a,  146. 

Sudan,  Swedish,  note  on,  393,  419, 
433. 

Scandinavian,  one  language  till  tenth 
century,  345. 

—  language,  development  of,  in  Ice- 
land, 346;  in  Norway,  346;  in 
Sweden,  346  ;  in  Denmark,  346. 

—  tone  and  meaning  in,  349. 
Scherer,    Zur    Qeschichte    d.   deidschen 

Sprache,  note  on,  107. 


Schipper,  English  Metres,  note  on,  165. 

Schleicher,  Comiiaraiive  Grammar,  92. 

Schlyter,  Old  Swedish  Lams,  78. 

Schroer,  views  of,  on  teaching  English 
pronunciation,  note  on,  38,  40. 

Scientific  nomenclature,  simplifica- 
tion of,  93. 

Scribes,  errors  of,  and  text  editing, 
135,  136 

sd  in  the  Hatton  MS.,  201. 

sd  in  O.E.,  182,  183. 

Semitic  and  Teutonic  imagination, 
affinity  between,  239. 

—  glottal  consonants  in  Sanskrit,  147. 

—  languages,  close  resemblance 
among,  64 ;  nature  of  their  in- 
flexions, 66. 

Sense-gi-oups,  94. 

Sentences,  construction  of,  43 ;  two 
kinds  of,  42. 

Sentence-stress  in  spoken  North 
Welsh,  502  ;  in  Swedish,  399. 

sh,  peculiar  sound  of,  in  Swedish, 
375. 

'  Shade,'  '  shadow,'  use  of,  in  Shelley, 
272,  273. 

Shakespeare,  absence  of  antagonism 
between  town  and  country  in, 
242,  247 ;  nature-poetry  of,  240, 
241,  242,  243  ;  traditional  mytho- 
logy in,  258. 

Shelley,  absence  of  conventional 
mythology  in,  258. 

—  affinity  with  Celtic  inspiration, 
237. 

—  affinities  with  Rig- Veda,  257,  261, 
263,  264,  266,  267  ;  reason  for,  270. 

—  and  Milton,  contrast  between,  268. 
— ,  Coleridge's  affinity  to,  282, 283, 284. 

—  colour-contrast  in,  280. 

—  influence  of  Wordsworth  on,  279. 

—  intellectual  honesty  of,  249,  250. 

—  love  of  cloudland  in,  265,  266. 

—  love  of  the  changeful  in  nature 
in,  256. 

—  'myth-making'  faculty  in,  258. 
259,  260,  261,  262,  263,  264,  265, 
266,  267,  268. 

—  nature-poetry  of,  influence  of 
philosophy  and  natural  science  on, 
248,  249. 

—  personification  of  Time  in,  269, 
270. 

—  scientific  spirit  in,  252,  256. 

—  sense  of  structure  in,  252. 

—  subterranean  landscape  in,  268. 

—  sun-mythology  in,  263,  264,  265. 

—  supreme  nature-sense  of,  251,  252. 

—  tendency  to  abstraction  in,  250. 
251. 
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Shelley,  treatment  of  light  in,  271-80. 

—  use  of  '  shade ',  '  shadow '  hv,  272, 
273. 

—  UPB  of  'weave*  in,  252,  253,  254. 
255,  256. 

—  want  of  pathos  in,  250. 

Sievers's  Deutsche  Grammatik,  difficul- 
ties in  obtaining  material  for,  162, 
163. 

—  Heliand,  edition  of,  89,  105. 

—  obligation  to  'English-Scandi- 
navian '  phoneticians,  150. 

—  O.E,  Grammar,  note  on,  165. 

—  Pkonetih,  50. 

—  Physiology  of  Sounds,  87. 

—  Tlie  f'frovg  adjective  declension,  note 
on,  109. 

—  Zur  Accent-  n.  Lauilehre,  note  on. 
104. 

sin    and    sig,    reflexive    use    of,     in 

Swedish,  430. 
Single  for  double  consonant  Sipellirgs 

in  Swedish,  889,  390. 
sins  emelJan,  Swedish,  note  on,  416. 
sjelv,  Swedish,  note  on,  419. 
Skeat,    JElfric's   Lives   of  Saints,    167  ; 

Etymological  Dictionary,  165. 
Sounds  of  Russian,  in  detail,  457  9. 
Specialization  of  abstract  relations  in 

Swedish  prepositions,  examples  of, 

434. 
Specimens  of  Danish  pronunciation, 

360,  361. 

—  of  Portuguese,  491-5. 

—  of  Russian,  460-4. 

—  of  spoken  North  Welsh,  541-73. 

—  of  spoken  Swedish,  435-45. 
Spelling  refoi-m,  87,  88,  114,  115. 
Spenser,  nature-poetry  of,  240,  242. 
Spoken  and  written  language,  causes 

of  divergence  between,  363,  364  ; 

necessity  of  distinguis-hingbetween, 

362. 
Spoken  and  written  Swedish,  diflfer- 

ence  of  conjugation  of  some  Aerbs 

in,  426. 
Spoken  language,  importance  of,  35  ; 

necessity  of  studying,  362. 
Stephens,  Runic  Monuments,  77  ;  value 

of,  78. 
Stop  consonants  of  Danish,  356-9. 
Stops,  effect  of,  upon  pieceding  nasal 

vowel  in  Portuguese,  468, 

—  final  voiced,  nature  of,  in  Swedish, 
876 ;  treatment  of,  in  spoken  N. 
Welsh,  510. 

—  initial  voiceless,  strong  explosion 
of,  in  Swedish,  376. 

—  influence  of,  in  preserving 
weakened  vowels,  144. 


Stops,  influence  of,  on  vooality  of  pre- 
ceding consonant  in  Russian,  457. 

—  in  Portuguese,  tendency  towards 
opening  of,  473  (50). 

Storm,  condemnation  of  phra?e-book 
literature  by,  44;  note  on  Mezzo- 
fanti  by,  54  ;  phonetic  notation  of, 
290. 

Storm's  Englische  Philologie,  note  on, 
35,  36,  51  ;  History  of  the  Nonregian 
Language,  87 ;  Essay  on  Intonation  of 
the  Scandinavian  Languages,  87. 

Stress,  absence  of,  on  breath-glide  of 
stops  in  Swedish,  376. 

—  fluctuation  of,  in  Swedish,  896. 

—  influence  of,  in  O.E.,  223. 

—  in  French,  note  on  controversy 
between  Storm  and  Sweet,  342. 

—  in  Portuguese,  482. 

—  in  Russian,  452. 

—  in  spoken  North  Welt-h,  s^e  Welsh. 

—  in  Swedish,  394-9 ;  in  compound 
words,  398  ;  in  foreign  words,  399  ; 
influence  of  suffixes  upon,  396 ; 
effect  of,  on  the  article,  409. 

—  in  syllable  and  sentence,  Osthoff 
on,  160. 

—  irregularly  on  root-syllable  in 
Swedish,  395. 

—  on  adjectives  in  -lig  in  Swedish, 
397. 

—  on  adverbs  in  Swedish,  397. 

—  on  compounds  in  Swedish,  398. 

—  on  compounds  of  dei-  and  hvar  with 
prepositions  in  Swedish,  398. 

—  on  first  element  of  diphthongs  in 
Swedish,  372. 

—  on  foreign  words  in  Swedish,  399. 

—  on  suffix  (baar)  in  Swedish,  396. 

—  on  the  Teutonic  diphthongs,  20(». 

—  position  of,  in  Swedish,  394. 
Stress-shift  in  dialect  in  Welsh,  521. 
Stressed    syllable,    dropping    of,    in 

Welsh,  521. 
stj-ife,  note  on,  169. 
Strong     conjugation      in      Swedish, 

endings  in  spoken  language,  426  ; 

in  written  language,  427. 
Strong  verbs   in   Swedish,   Class   I, 

427,  428  ;  Class  II,  428. 
(stykken),  addition  of,  to  numerals  in 

colloquial  Swedish,  430. 
Subjunctive  present  in  Swedish,  note 

on,   422,  423 ;   disuse  of,   in  some 

verbs,  426. 
Sumerian,    existence    doubted,    59  ; 

possible  affinity  with  Altaic,  71  ; 

vowel  harmony  in,  71. 
j   sunne,  double  consonants  in,  96. 
Superlatives  in  -ad,  soe  Swedish. 
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Snpine  (bryj'tit),  oocurrenco  of,  in 
careless  Swedish,  429. 

—  change  in  vowel  of,  in  careless 
Swedish,  428  ;  loss  of  Hn,  427. 

Sweden,  advance  of  dialectology  in, 

128,  129. 
Swedish,  accenting  of  first  syllable 

in,  396,  397. 

—  adjectives,  see  Adjectives. 

—  and  Danish,  see  Danish. 

—  article,  see  Article. 

—  bada  and  hegge,  note  on,  415,  420. 

—  blad,  note  on,  408. 

—  careless  speech,  forms  heard  in, 
428,  429  ;  dropping  of  r  in,  374  ; 
and  see  Supine. 

—  case,  402. 

—  colloquial,  use  of  (stykken)  in, 
430. 

—  comparison  of  adjectives  in,  413, 
414. 

—  consonants  of,  described,  372-7. 

—  consonant  symbols  of,  values  of. 
382-8. 

—  (dfens),  note  on,  417. 

—  definite  suffix,  402-4. 

—  dera  as  affix,  use  of,  420. 

—  Dialect  Society,  note  on,  164. 

—  diphthongal  symbols,  380. 

—  diphthongs,  372  ;  tendency  to 
buzz  second  element  of,  372. 

—  double  consonants  of,  389. 

—  e  and  o  in,  380-2. 

—  en,  eit,  note  on,  410,  415. 

—  enclitic  pronominal  forms,  416. 

—  /emtio  tva,  note  on,  415. 

—  fiskarena,  note  on,  409. 

—  fruntimmer,  note  on,  408. 

—  gender,  401,  402. 

—  (goodaro),  note  on,  413. 

—  Jiin,  survival  of,  418. 

—  hufvnd,  note  on,  390,  408. 

—  influence  of  suffixes  upon  stress  in , 
396. 

—  ingef,  note  on,  419. 

—  intet,  note  on,  419. 

—  intonation,  399-401. 

—  irregular  verbs,  429. 

—  laMn,  note  on,  408. 

—  lengthening  of  vowels  in,  393, 
394. 

—  liten,  declension  of,  412. 

—  loss  oit  of  supine,  423,  424. 

—  obvious  standard  dialect,  absence 
of,  in,  365,  366. 

—  modes  of  address,  430,  431,  432. 

—  n^goi,  note  on,  419. 

—  neuter  ending  (-t),  modifications 
caused  by,  411,  412. 

—  numerals,  414,  415. 


Swedish,  passive  voice  in  spoken  and 
written,  423. 

—  phonetic  alphabet,  note  on, 
288. 

—  plurals  in  (or)-,  404, 405 ;  in  (ar)-, 
405,  406  :  in  (or)-,  406  ;  in  (n)-, 
407  ;  without  change,  407  9. 

—  pi-efixes,  see  Prefixes. 

—  prepositions,  see  Prepositions. 

—  present  subjunctive,  see  Subjunc- 
tive. 

—  preservation  of  literarv'  forms  in, 
364. 

—  preterite,  see  Preterite. 

—  pronouns,  see  Pronouns. 

—  sadan,  note  on,  393,  419,  433. 

—  sentence- stress,  399. 

—  shortening  before  passive  s,  set 
Vowels. 

—  shortening  of  vowels  in,  390,  391, 
392,  393,  423. 

—  single  for  double  consonant  spell- 
ings in,  389,  390. 

—  sins  emeVan,  note  on,  416. 

—  sjelv,  note  on,  419. 

—  spelling  represents  seventeenth- 
century  language,  362. 

—  spoken,  acknowledgements  of 
help  in  writing,  447 ;  books 
used,  447  ;  preparatory  study  for, 
445. 

—  spoken,  middle  voice  in,  423 ; 
specimens  of,  435-45 ;  strong 
conjugation  in,  426,  427  ;  use  of 
(dsen  haer)  in,  433. 

—  stress,  see  Stress. 

—  strong  conjugation,  see  Strong. 

—  strong  verbs,  see  Strong. 

—  superlatives  and  past  participles 
in  -ad,  declension  of,  411. 

—  trii,  trad,  note  on,  408. 

—  (tuu)  for  (tvao),  note  on,  415. 

—  imge  for  unga,  note  on,  411. 

—  use  of  adverbs,  see  Adverbs. 

—  verbs,  fluctuation  between  strong 
sind  weak  forms  in,  427  ;  regular 
endings  in  written  language,  421, 
422 ;  in  spoken  language,  422. 

—  verbs  in  (j)  with  vowel-change  in 
the  past,  424,  425  ;  without  (j^, 
425. 

—  verbs  in  r  and  I,  loss  of  (-or)  of 
present  in,  427. 

—  vocality  of  consonants  in,  388. 

—  vowels,  description  of.  366-72. 

—  vowel  symbols,  sound-values  of. 
378,  379. 

—  weak  conjugation  of  verbs,  a-elass, 
423,  424";  do-class,  424-6;  dda- 
class,  426. 
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Sweet,  Anglo-Saxon  Pn'mer,  noto  on, 
1G5. 

—  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,   note   on,  82, 
137. 

—  Handbook  of  Phonetics,  note  on,  86, 
114  ;  corrections  to,  339,  343. 

—  Views  o-n  Phonetic  Notation,  117,  118, 
119. 

Racoon,  etymology  of,  218. 

Syllable  stress  in  spoken  N.  Welsh, 

*502. 
Syntactic  influence  among  languages, 
60. 


i  becomes  d  in  Latin  loan-words  in 
O.E.,  195. 

t  to  J^,  plionetic  explanation  of,  183. 

t,  addition  of,  after  s  in  Swedish,  388. 

t,  dropping  of,  before  s  and  sh  in 
Swedish,  387. 

,  final  of  neut.  past  part,  in  Swedish, 
loss  of,  427. 

(-t)  inflexional  in  Swedish,  effect  of, 
on  long  vowels,  411  ;  on  ^sk),  412: 
on  polysyllables  in  (f^n),  412. 

(-fi  inflexional,  loss  of,  after  (t)  or  (d), 
411. 

/  of  supine,  loss  of,  in  Swedish,  423, 
424,  427. 

f,  inflexional  in  Swedish,  see  Vowel- 
shortening. 

Table,  Consonant-,  of  Portuguese, 
471  ;  of  Russian,  449. 

—  of  relations  between  Russian  con- 
sonants and  following  vowels,  454. 

—  Vowel",  of  Portuguese,  467  ;  of 
Russian,  449, 

'take',  note  on  the  diphthong  in,  357. 

Techmer,  Phonetik,  note  on,  152. 

ten  Bvink,  (Contributions  to  English  Pho- 
nologii,  note  on,  101;  History  of 
English  Literature,  note  on,  103. 

ten  Kate,  note  on  work  of,  56. 

Text-criticism,  ignorance  of  principles 
of,  in  England,  138. 

Text  editing,  see  English. 

—  illustrating  Danish  pronunciation, 
361. 

—  Society,  see  Old  Norse. 

Texts  illustrating  spoken  N.  Welsh, 
.')41-71. 

—  Portuguese,  491-5. 

—  Russian,  460-4. 

—  spoken  Swedish,  43r»-45. 
Teutonic   and  Semitic   imagination, 

affinity  between,  239. 

—  diphthongs,  stress  on,  206. 
Teutons,    defective    colour- sense    of, 

285. 


Thomson,  Influence  of  Teutonic  on  Fin- 
nish, 79. 

//,  of  foreign  words  in  Swedish,  pro- 
nunciation of,  388. 

Time,  personification  of,  in  poetry, 
269. 

Tone  and  meaning  in  English,  349 ; 
in  Scandinavian,  349. 

—  compound,  on  compounds  in 
Swedish,  400. 

—  in  Swedish,  in  comparison  of  adjec- 
tives, 413. 

—  simple  and  compound  in  Swedi.sh, 
399-401. 

—  simple,  on  compounds,  see  Com- 
pounds. 

—  simple,  on  (f)r)-plurals  in  Swedish, 
406. 

—  strong  and  weak  in  Norwegian, 
348 ;  comparison  of,  with  Greek, 
348  ;  nature  of,  348  ;  antiquity  of, 
348. 

'  Tonelag ',  descriptions  by  Scandina- 
vian phoneticians  of,  350,  351. 

—  in  Danish,  347-51  ;  analogy  of, 
with  Greek  accents,  347. 

Tone  system,  in  parent  Germanic, 
probability  of,  349. 

Translation,  use  of,  in  language  study, 
48. 

Trautmann,  application  of  Phonetics 
to  teaching  by,  38 ;  attack  on 
English  school  of  phonetics  bv,  151, 
152. 

trii,  trad,  in  Swedish,  note  on,  408. 

tii,  tin,  td,  in  dialect  of  Feroe,  171. 

Turkish,  mixture  of  vocabulary  in, 
60. 

(tuu)  for  (tvao)  in  Swedish,  note  on, 
415. 

Tylor,  Anthropology,  note  on,  155. 

th,  description  of,  169. 

//i,distrib\ition  of  voiced  andunvoice<l 
sounds  in  Mod.  English,  170;  distri- 
bution in  Icelandic,  170,  171. 

/,  adoption  of,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  177. 

/,  runic,  originally  voiced,  178(note>. 


11,  difficulties  of  Norwegians  in  pro- 
nouncing, 369. 

u,  final  French,  diphthongization  of, 
in  Chaucer,  96. 

M,  final,  treatment  of,  in  Danish,  364. 

)/,  in  Swedish,  note  on,  368,  369,  370. 

II,  unaccented  French,  treatment  of. 
in  Swedish,  379. 

(u)  wide  in  Welsh  (pus),  506. 

Ugrian  .and  Altaic,  ns?re«Mnpnts  be- 
tween, 71. 
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Ugriaii     more     cuiiyervative     than 

Aryan,  69  ;   want  of  grammatical 

gender  in,  68. 
Umlaut,   see   Anglo-Frisian  and  Old 

Saxon. 
-un  in  oblique  cases  of  weak  nouns  in 

prehistoric  O.E.,  188. 
Unaccented  vowels  in  Swedish,  see 

Vowel-shortening,  393. 
niige   for  U7iga  in  Swedish,  note  on, 

411. 
Unilateral  formation  of  Welsh  II,  608. 
Unstressed  vowels,  loss  of,  in  Welsh, 

515,  516. 
Unvoicing,  see  Russian. 

Vedas,  affinities  of  Shelley  with,  see 
Shelley  ;  necessity  for  translitera- 
tion, 158,  159 ;  use  of  poetic  epi- 
thets in,  45. 

rem,  Swedish,  note  on,  418. 

Verb  inflexions  in  Oldest  English. 
191  ;  table  of,  192. 

—  inflexions  of  Portuguese,  483-7. 
Verbs  in  Swedish,  regular  endings  in 

written  language,  421,  422 ;  in 
spoken  language,  422,  423  ;  with 
U),  424,  425  ;  without  (j),  425. 

—  irregular,  of  Portuguese,  487-90  ; 
of  spoken  North  Welsh,  539,  540; 
of  Swedish.  429. 

Vtrbs,  normal  inflexion  of,  in  spoken 
N.  Welsh,  533,  534. 

—  typical  forms  of  *  regular ',  in 
spoken  N.  Welsh,  535-9. 

—  weak  conjugation  in  Swedish,  a- 
olass,  423,  424  ;  de-class,  424,  425, 
426  ;  dda-class,  426  ;  strong  conju- 
gation of,  endings  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, 426  ;  of  written  language,  427. 

Verner's  Law,  note  on,  110. 

Vianna,  A.  R.  Gou^'alves,  Essai  de  pho- 
mtique  et  de  phonologie  de  la  langue 
2)ortugaise,  comments  on,  495-8. 

Vietor,  Englische  Grammatik,  note  on. 
38. 

Vigfusson,  Icelandic  Dictionary,  note 
on,  77. 

Visible  speech  alphabet,  Welsh  texts 
in,  572,  573. 

Visible  Speech,  revised  edition  of,  criti- 
cism of,  148,  149. 

Vocabulary,  study  of  foreign,  41 ,  46. 

Vocality  of  consonants  in  Swedish, 
388. 

—  of  initial  consonants  in  Russian, 
457. 

Voiced  to  voiceless/,  //j,  change  from , 
difficulty  of  accounting  for,  183. 
184. 


Voiceless  stops,  asj)iration  of,  in 
Danish,  356  ;  devocalization  before, 
in  Swedish,  388,  389. 

Voice-mutated  foiins,  preponderance 
of,  over  radical,  in  certain  words  in 
Welsh,  524. 

Vowel  harmony,  71. 

Vowel-lengthening  before  inverteds 
in  Swedish,  393  ;  before  consonant 
+  r,  394;  before  (st),  394. 

Vowel-quality  of  Portuguese,  482, 
483. 

Vowel-quantity,  influence  of  conso- 
nants on,  in  Welsh,  502,  503. 

—  in  Portuguese,  482. 

—  in  Russian,  451,  452. 
Vowel-shortening  before  two  conso- 
nants in  Swedish,  391. 

—  due  to  composition  in  Swedish, 
392. 

—  due  to  following  m  in  Swedish, 
378,  379. 

—  due  to  inflexional  t  in  Swedish, 
391,  411. 

—  due  to  loss  ot  accent  in  Swedisii, 
393  ;  in  Swedisii  pronouns,  416. 

—  irregular,  in  Swedish,  402. 
Vowels  of  Danish,  351-5. 

—  of  Portuguese,  465,  466  ;  detailed 
analysis  of,  467-9 ;  table  of,  467. 

—  of  Russian,  450  ;  key-words  to, 
450  ;  table  of,  449  ;  effect  of  blade- 
points  upon,  456 ;  influence  of,  on 
preceding  consonants,  452-5 ;  nasal- 
izing of,  456  ;  palatalization  of,  455, 
456  ;  unvoicing  of,  456. 

—  of  spoken  North  Welsh,  499; 
detailed  description  of,  504,  507. 

—  of  Swedish,  description  of,  366- 
72. 

—  lengthening  of,  in  Swedish,  393, 
394. 

—  sjiortening   of.  in   Swedish,    389, 

390,  391,  392,  393 ;  before  passive  s, 

391,  423  ;  before  s  of  genitive,  391. 
Vowel-symbols  of  Portuguese,  sound- 
values  of,  474-80. 

—  of  Swedish,  values  of,  378,  379. 

—  of  Welsh,  sound-values  of,  in 
stressed  syllables,  511-13  ;  in  un- 
stressed syllables,  514-18. 

Vowels,  unaccented,  elision  of, 
104.  ' 


Weak    conjugation   in   Swedish,   see 

Swedish. 
'Weave',  use  of,  by  Shelley,  252-6; 

in  the  Kig-Veda,  254. 
Welsh  alphabet,  the,  510. 
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Welsh  cousouaiit-syinbols,  sound 
values  of,  518-21. 

—  Eaglisb  polysyllables  iu,  shorten- 
ing of  vowels  in,  502. 

—  intonation,  504. 

—  II,  formation  of,  508. 

—  mutations  not  admitted  in  literary, 
522-3. 

—  North,  n,  resemblance  of,  to 
Portuguese  (i),  468. 

—  regular  mutations  in,  table  of, 
522. 

—  spoken  North,  adjectives  iu,  see 
Adjectives ;  colloquial  sentences 
of,  511-54  ;  concluding  remarks  to 
paper  on,  573,  574  ;  consonants  of, 
see  Consonants ;  dialogues  and 
descriptions  in,  554-62  ;  diph- 
thongs of,  see  Diphthongs  ;  irregu- 
larities, miscellaneous,  in,  521  ; 
numerals  in,  530,  531  ;  off-glides 
iu,  effect  of,  509,  510 ;  parasitic 
vowels  of,  see  Parasitic ;  pronomi- 
nal preiK)sitions  of,  540,  541  ; 
pronouns  of,  531-3  ;  (pus),  note 
on,  506  ;  quantity  in,  502-4 ; 
sentence-stress  in,  502  ;  stories  in, 
562-71 ;  stress  in,  501,  502 ;  sub- 
stantives of,  gender  of,  525  ;  plural 
of,  526-8;  texts  of,  in  Visible 
Speech,  572-3 ;  treatment  of  final 
voice  stops  in,  510 ;  unstressed 
vowels,  see  Unstressed ;  verbs  of, 
see  Verbs ;  vowel-quantity,  see 
Vowel-quantity ;  vowels  of,  see 
Vowels  (Old  Vowel-sounds ;  (y), 
nature  of,  504,  505. 

Welsh  vowel-symbols,  see  Vowel- 
symbols.* 

Weste,  references  to,  for  ISwedish 
forms,  379,  380,  384,  392,  396,  397. 

Western,  Engelsk  Lijdlxre,  note  on,  39. 

West  Saxon  and  Kentish,  affinity 
between,  200. 

—  characteristics  of  early,  199,  200  ; 
distinctive  features  of,  due  to  later 
change,  202. 


West  Saxon  ea  for  eo,  instances  of, 
201. 

—  ea  from  eo,  separation  of,  iu,  201. 

—  late,  //,  ^,  use  of,  in.  201 ;  ^  for  i 
in,  219. 

Whitney,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  notes  on, 

157,  158. 
Winkler,     General      Netfierland      and 

Friesian  Dialecticon,  76. 
Winteler,  phonology  of  one  of  the 

Swiss  dialects,  87. 
Wissmann,  Kittg  Horn,  essay  on,  84. 
Word-tones,  61  ;  origin  of,  62. 

—  in  Greek,  319. 

'Words,  Logic,  and  Grammar,' 
summary  of  contents  of,  1 . 

Wordsworth,  conventional  mytho- 
logy in,  258 ;  influence  of,  on 
Shelley,  279 ;  ,  limitations  of 
nature-sense  of,  251,  252 ;  treat- 
ment of  light  in,  281,  282. 

Wiilcker,  re-edition  of  Grein,  note 
on,  166  ;  Soliloquies  of  Augustine, 
note  on,  100. 

Wulff,  on  Swedish  /•;  in  kenna,  &c., 
377 ;  treatise  on  Phonetics  by, 
note  of,  38. 

(xr)  in  Welsh,  trill  in,  507. 

ij  for  i  in  late  West  Saxon,  219. 

>j  in  Swedish,  wide  and  narrow  forms 

of,  371. 
y,  p,  use  of,  in  late  W.S.,  201. 
ijij  in  Swedish,  tendency  to  buzzing 

in,  371. 

Zeuner,    Vespasian  Faalter,   grammar 

of,  166. 
Zupitzii,  J^lfric's  Grammar  and  Glossary, 

note  on,  166  ;  Etene,  edition  of,  99  ; 

Old  Kentish  Glosses,  83  ;  Poema  Morale, 

101  ;     E.  E.  T.  S.'s     Publications, 

review  of,  89,  90. 

i^9r)-plurals  in  Swedish,  406;  simple 
tone  on,  406. 
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